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EAST  AND  WEST  INDIES, 


land  taken  !>he  began 
to  jorm  Settlements 
in  the  American  is''- 
lands. 


SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ISLANDS; 

XLNGLAND  was  very  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  wheri 
she  first  began  to  make  settlements  in  the  American  Archipe- 
lago, in  1625.  Her  agriculture  had  not  been  extended  either1 
to  raising  of  flax  or  hemp.  The  attempts  m  ^  of£ 
they  had  made  to  raise  mulberry-trees  and  - 
breed  silk-worms  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  labours  of  the  husbandman  were  wholly 
confined  to  the  growing  of  corn,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  genius  of  the  nation 
for  rural  life,  was  seldom  sufficient  for  home-consumption;  and 
most  of  their  granaries  were  stored  from  the  fields  bordering  on 
the  Baltic. 

The  progress  of  industry  was  still  less  advanced  than  that  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  hitherto  confined  to  wodlleri  manufactures. 
These  had  increased  for  several  years,  since  the  exportation  of  un- 
wrought  wool  had  been  prohibited;  but  these  islanders,  who  seem- 
ed to  work  only  for  themselves,  did  not  know  how  to  set  off  their 
stuffs  with  that  taste  and  elegance  that  was  necessary  to  make  them 
saleable-  They  were  sent  over  to  Holland,  to  receive  their  last  co- 
louring and  gloss;  from  whence  they  circulated  all  over  Europe,  aad 
sometimes  found  their  way  back  to  England. 

vol. in.  A 
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At  that  time  navigation  hardly  employed  ten  thousand  sailors. 
These  were  in  the  service  of  exclusive  Companies,  which  had  en- 
grossed every  branch  of  trade,  not  excepting  that  of  cloth,  which 
alone  constituted  a  tenth  part  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion. Thus  the  national  wealth  centered  in  the  hands  of  three  or 
four  hundred  persons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  fix 
the  price  of  goods,  both  at  going  out  and  coming  into  the  kingdom. 
The  privileges  of  these  monopolizers  were  exercised  in  the  capi- 
tal, where  the  court  sold  the  provinces.  London  alone  had  six 
times  as  many  ships  as  all  the  other  ports  in  the  kingdom  put  to- 
gether. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  very  considera- 
ble It  was  farmed  out;  a  ruinous  method,  which  has  always  pre- 
ceded that  of  administration,  and  is-  only  perpetuated  under  arbi- 
trary governments.  The  expences  were  proportionable  to  the  low 
state  of  the  treasury.  The  fleet  was  small  in  number,  and  the 
ships  so  weak,  that  in  time  of  need,  the  merchantmen  were  turn- 
ed into  men  of  war.  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  militia,  which 
was  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation,  were  armed  in  time  of 
war.  There  were  no  standing  forces  in  time  of  peace,  and  the 
king  himself  had  no  guards. 

With  such  confined  powers  at  home,  the  nation  should  not  have 
ventured  to  extend  itself  by  settlements  abroad.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  some  colonies  were  established  which  laid  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  prosperity.  These  settlements  owed  their  origin  to  certain 
events,  the  causes  of  which  may  be  traced  very  far  back. 

Causes  which  has-  THOsE  who  fe  acquainted  with  the  rise 
tened  the  population  fnd  Pr0Sres?  of  th,e  E?glLf h  government, 
of  the  British  is-  f  nowjthat,  the  regal  authority  was  long  ba- 
lanfa  lanced  only  by  a  few  extensive  proprietors 

of  land  called  Barons.  These  perpetually- 
oppressed  the  people,  who  generally  were  debased  by  slavery:. 
They  were  constantly  at  variance  with  the  crown,  with  more  or 
less  success,  according  to  the  character  of  the  leading  men,  and  the 
chance  of  circumstances.  These  political  quarrels  were  the  source 
of  much  bloodshed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhausted  by  intestine  wars,  which  had  lasted 
two  hundred  years,  when  Henry  VII.  took  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment on  the  decision  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  nation,  divided  into 
two  camps,  had  fought  to  give  themselves  a  master.  That  artful 
prince  took  advantage  of  the  depression  into  which  a  series  of  ca- 
lamities had  sunk  his  subjects,  to  extend  the  regal  authority,  the 
limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  feudal  government,  though  conti- 
nually encroaching  upon  them,  had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He 
was  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  the  faction  which  had  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  which,  being  the  minority,  could 
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not  hope  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  principal  employments  to 
which  thev  had  been  raised,  but  by  supporting  the  ambition  or 
their  leader.  This  plan  was  strengthened  by  his  permitting  the 
nobility  for  the  first  time  to  alienate  their  lands.  This  dangerous 
favour,  joined  to  a  taste  for  luxury,  which  then  began  to  prevail 
in  Europe,  produced  a  mighty  revolution  of  fortunes:  the  immense 
fiefs  of  the  barons  were  gradually  squandered  away,  and  the  es- 
tates of  the  commoners  increased. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  several  estates  being  divided  with 
the  property  of  the  lands,  it  was  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
unite  the  will  and  the  power  of  many  against  the  authority  of  one. 
The  monarchs  took  advantage  of  this  period,  so  favourable  to  their 
ambition,  to  govern  without  controul.  The  decayed  nobility 
-dreaded  a  power  which  they  had  reinforced  with  all  that  they  had 
lost.  The  commons  thought  themselves  sufficiently  honoured  by 
the  privilege  of  imposing  the  national  taxes.  The  people,  m  some 
degree  eased  of  their  yoke  by  this  slight  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  whose  circle  of  ideas  is  always  confined  to  business  or 
labour,  became  tired  of  seditions,  from  the  desolation  and  miseries 
which  were  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  them,  bo 
that,  when  the  nation  were  looking  out  for  that  absolute  power, 
which  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  civil  wars,  the  monarch  alone 
took  up  their  whole  attention.  Dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  a 
throne,  they  mistook  that  for  the  source,  which  should  only  be  the 
■visible  sign' and  lasting  instrument  of  authority. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  England,  when  James  I.*  was  called 
thither  from  Scotland,  as  being  sole  heir  to  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  iais  accession  united  under  one  head.  A  turbulent  nobility, 
imparting  their  fury  to  their  barbarous  vassals,  had  kindled  the 
fire  of  sedition  in  those  northern  mountains  which  divided  the  is- 
land into  two  distinct  states.  The  monarch  had,  from  his  earliest 
years,  entertained  as  great  an  aversion  to  limited  authority,  as  the 
people  had  conceived  to  despotism  and  absolute  monarchy.  This 
form  of  government  then  prevailed  all  over  Europe;  and,  as  he 
was  equal  to  other  sovereigns,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  am- 
bitious of  the  same  power.  His  predecessors  had  enjoyed  it  even 
in  England  for  a  century  past.  But  he  was  not  aware  that  they 
owed  it  to  their  own  political  abilities,  or  to  favourable  junctures. 
This  bigotted  prince,  believing  he  held  all  from  God,  and  nothing 
from  men,  fancied  that  strength  of  reason,  wisdom,  and  counsel, 
was  centered  in  himself,  and  seemed  to  arrogate  to  himself  that  in- 
fallibility of  which  the  Pope  had  been  stripped  by  the  Reformation, 
whose  tenets  he  adopted,  though  he  disliked  them.  These  false 
principles,  which  made  government  a  mystery  of  religion,  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  bore  at  once  upon  our  opinions,  wills,  and  actions. 
T?ere  so  strongly  rooted  in  his  mind,  together  i 


with  all  the,  other 
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prejudices  of  a  bad  education,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  think 
of  supporting  them  with  any  of  the.  human  aids  of  prudence  or 
force. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  general  disposition  of 
the  people  than  this  system.  All  was  in  commotion  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  birth  of  America  had  hastened  the  maturity  of 
Europe.  Navigation  extended  round  the  whole  globe.  The  in- 
tercourse  of  nations  soon  began  to  remove  prejudices,  and  open  the 
door  to  industry  and  knowledge.  The  mechanical  and  liberal  arts 
were  extended,  and  hastening  to  perfection  by  the  luxury  that  pre- 
vailed. Literature  acquired  the  ornaments  of  taste,  and  the 
sciences  that  solidity  which  springs  from  a  spirit  of  calculation  and 
commerce.  Politics  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  views.  This  uni- 
versal ferment  exalted  the  ideas  of  men.  The  several  bodies  which  • 
formed  this  monstrous  Collossus  of  Gothic  government  soon  be- 
gan to  move  on  every  side,  to  awake  out  of  the  lethargy  of  ignc 
ranee  in  which  they  had  slept  for  many  ages,  and  to  form  enter,  • 
prizes.  On  the  continent,  where  mercenary  troops  had  been  rais- 
ed under  pretence  of  maintaining  discipline,  most  princes  acquh> 
ed  an  absolute  power,  oppressing  their  subjects  by  force  or  in- 
trigue. _  In  England,  the  love  of  liberty,  so  natural  to  every  man 
who  thinks  or  feels,  excited  in  the  people  by  the  authors  of  reli, 
gious  innovations,  awakened  in  the  enlightened  minds  of  those 
who  were  conversant  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  who  de- 
rived from  their  democratic  government  that  sublimity  of  reason 
and  sentiment  by  which  fhey  are  distinguished;  this  love  of  liberty 
kindled  in  every  generous  breast  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  abso- 
lute power.  The  ascendant  which  Elizabeth  found  means  to  gain 
and  to  support  by  an  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  forty  years,  with- 
held this  impatience,  or  turned' it  to  enterprizes  that.were  benefit 
cial  to  the  state.  But  np  sooner  did  another  branch  ascend  the 
throne,  and  the  sceptre  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  who  by 
the  very  violence  of  his  pretensions,  was  not  much  to  be  dreaded, 
than    the  -  nation  asserted    her  rights,    and   aimed  'at  governing 

It  was  ajjrthis  period  that  warm  disputes  broke  out.between'  the 
court  and  parliament.  I}oth  powers  seemed  to  be  making  trial  of 
their  strength  by  continual  opposition.  The  prince  pretended, 
that  an  entire  passive  obedierrce  was  due  to  him,  and  that  national 
assemblies  were  only  ornamental  to,  not  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  citizens  loudly  exclaimed  against  these  principles,  al- 
ways weak  when  they  come  to  be  discussed;  and  maintained,  that 
the  people  as  much  constituted  the  essence  of  government  as  the 
monarch,  if  not  more.  The  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the1  form. 
Now,  the  form  may  and  must  change,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
matter.     The  supreme  law  is  the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  tha{ 
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of  the  prince;  the  king  may  die  the  monarchy  may  beat  an  end, 
and  society  subsist  without  either  monarch  or  throne.  In  this 
manner  the  English  reasoned  at  the  dawn  of  liberty.  1  hey  quar. 
Sed,  they  opposed,  and  they  threatened  each  other  James 
finished  his  course  in  the  midst  of  these  debates,  leaving  his  son  to 
discuss  his  rights,  with  the  resolution  of  extending  them. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown,  that  tranquillity,  which 
.rises  from  absolute  power,  breeds  a  coolness  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  damps  their  courage,  cramps  their  genius,  and  throws 
f  whole  nation  into  an  universal  lethargy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
motions  of  a  constitution  inclining  to  liberty  are  irregular  and  ra- 
pid; it  is  a  Continued  fever,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
but  always  convulsive.  c 

England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ot 
Charles  I.  who,  though  not  so  great  a  pedant,  was  equally  fond 
of  authority  with  his  father.  The  division  which  had  begun  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament  became  general,  ihe  highest 
class  of.the  nobility,  and  the  second,  which  was  the  richest,  afraid 
of  being  confounded  with  the  vulgar,  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
king,  from  whom  they  derived  that  borrowed  lustre  which  they 
return  him  by  a  voluntary  and  venal  bondage.  As  they  still 
possessed  most  of  the  great  estates,  they  engaged  almost  all  the 
country  people  in  their  party;,- who  naturally  love  the  king,  be- 
causeley  think  he  must  love  them.  London,  and  all  the  great 
towns,  inspired  by  municipal  government  with  the  republican  spi- 
rit, declared  for  the  parliament,  and  drew  along  with  them  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation,  who  valuing  themselves  as  much  as 
the  merchants  in  Holland,  aspired  to  the  freedom  of  that  de- 

^TheTedissentions  brought  on  the  sharpest,  the  most  bloody, 
.'  and  the  most  stubborn  civil  war  fever  recorded  in  history.  Never 
did  the  English  spirit  show  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner.  .Lyery 
day  exhibited  fresh  scenes  of  violence,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
already  carried  to  the  highest  excess;  and  these  agar n  vrere  °u t- 
done  by  others  still  more  atrocious.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nation 
was  just  upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  that  every  Briton  had 
sworn  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  country. 

In  this  general  tumult,  the  most  moderate  \  B  what  men 
sought  for  a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American  is-  ^  Britis]t  is- 
lands, which  the  English  had  lately  seized.  ,The  -fianfewerejaeo- 
tranquillity  they  found  there  induced  others  to  k(L 
follow  them.  Whilst  sedition  was  spreading  L  ■ 
in  the  mother-country,  the  colonies  grew  up  and  w«|re  peopiea. 
Soon  alter,  the  royalists,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  republican 
party,  which  had  prevailed  at  Jastf  'went  and  joined  the  patriot.. 
Vho  had  fled  from  faction.       i 
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Both  these  were  followed  by  those  restless  and  spirited  men, 
whose  strong  passions  inspire  them  with  great  desires  and  vast  pro- 
jects; who  despise  dangers,  hazards,  and  fatigues,  and  wish  to  see 
no  other  end  to  them  but  death  or  fortune;  who  know  of  no  me- 
dium between  affluence  and  want;  equally  ready  to  overturn  or 
to  serve  their  country,  to  lay  it  waste  or  to  enrich  it. 

The  islands  were  also  the  refuge  of  such  as  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  trade,  or  had  been  reduced  by  merciless  creditors  to  a 
state  of  indigence  and  idleness.  Unable  as  they  were  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  this  very  misfortune  paved  the  way  to  their 
prosperity.  After  a  few  years  they  returned  with  affluence  into 
their  own  country,  and  met  with  the  highest  respect  in  those  very 
places  from  whence  they  had  been  banished  with  ignominy  and 
contempt. 

^.  This  resource  was  stil!  more  necessary  for  young  people,  who, 
in  the  first  transports  of  youth,  had 'been  drawn  into  excesses  of 
debauchery  and  licentiousness.  If  they  had  not  quitted  their 
country,  shame  and  disgrace,  which  never  fail  to  depress  the  mind, 
would  have  prevented  them  from  recovering  either  regularity  of 
manners  or  public  esteem.  But,  in  another  country,  where  the 
experience  they  had  of  vice  might  prove  a  lesson  of  wisdom, 
and  where  they  had  no  occasion  to  attempt  to  remove  any  un- 
favourable impressions,  they  found,  after  their  misfortunes,  a 
harbour  in  which  they  rested  with  safety.  Their  industry  made 
amends  for  their  past  follies,  and  they  who  had  left  Europe  like 
vagabonds,  and  who  disgraced  it,  returned  honest  men,  and  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

_  All  these  several  colonists  had  at  their  disposal,  for  the  clear- 
ing and  tilling  of  their  lands,  the  most  profligate  set  of  men  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  who  had  deserved  death  for  capital  erimes,  but 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  good  policy,  were  suffered 
to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  These  malefac- 
tors, who  were  transported  to  the  islands  for  a  term  of  years, 
which  they  were  to  spend  in  slavery,  became  industrious  and  re- 
formed in  their  manners,  which  placed  them  once  more  in  the 
^way  of  fortune.  Some  of  these  there  were,  who,  when  restored 
to  society  by  the  freedom  they  had  gained,  became  planters, 
heads  of  families,  and  the  owners  of  the  best  plantations;  a  proof 
how  much  it  is  for  the  interest  of  a  civilized  society  to  admit  this 
lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  so  conformable  to  human  nature,  which 
is  frail,  but  capable  of  sensibility,  and  of  turning  from  evil  to 
good. 

Under  what  form  lNuthe  mean  time>  the  English  were  too 
of  government  the  mac^  taken  UP  WIth  their  domestic  di:-sentions 
British  islands  *?  .  ,k  °.f  Siving  laws  t0  the  islands  under 
were  established.  ~    dominion;    and  the  colonies  were  not 

sufficiently  enlightened  to  draw  up  such  a  sys- 
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tern  of  legislation  as  was  fit  for  an  infant  society.  Whilst  the 
civil  war  was  rectifying  the  government  in  England,  the  colonies, 
iust  emerging  from  a  state  of  infancy,  formed  their  own  constitution 
upon  the  mcxlel  of  the  mother-country.  In  each  of  these  separate 
settlements,  a  chief  represents  the  king,  a  council  the  peers,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  several  districts  the  commons.  The  general  as- 
sembly enacts  laws,  regulates  taxes,  and  judges  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  executive  part  belongs  to  the  governor,  who  also  oc- 
casionally determines  upon  causes  which  have  not  been  tried  be- 
fore, hut  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  and  by  the  majority  of 
votes.  Though  the  members  of  this  body  are  beholden  to  him 
for  their  rank,  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  sell  .their  votes,  for"  fear 
of  exposing  themselves  to  the  resentment  of  the  general  assembly, 
which  has  the  sole  power  of  removing  them.  ' 

Great  Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  interests  with  the  freedom- 
of  her  colonies,  took  care  that  no  laws  should  be  enacted  there 
which  were  inconsistent  with  her  own.  The  governors  she  sends 
thither  to  command  in  her  name,  swear  before  they  go,  that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  least  infringement  of  this  fundamental  maxim. 
This  oath  must  orevent  the  commanders  from  betraying  the  mo- 
ther-country to  favour  the  islands,  which,  as  they  are  to  pay  the. 
governor's  salary,  might  otherwise  measure  their  liberality  in  pro- 
portion to  his  compliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  thk  kind  of  dependence  checks  the  gover- 
nor's oride,  and  prevents  him  from  becoming  tyrannical.  Lhe 
commissioners  for  the  plantations  have  frequently  in  parliament 
attacked  a  prerogative  that  has-  restrained  their  authority.'  Ke- 
gardless  of  the  inconveniences  that  might  attend  it,  the  parlia- 
ment has  always  adhered  to  this  wise  regulation.  Justly  dreading 
that  spirit  ofrapaciousness  which  induces  men  to  cross  the  seas, 
they  have  subjected  the  placemen,  who  should  violate  the  laws  oi 
the  colonies,  to  the  Same  penalties  as  are  inflicted  in  the  mother- 
country  on  those  who  tresspass  upon  national  liberty. 

These  precautions  were  not  thought  sufficient  for  the  safety 
of  the  colonists,  whom  the  nation  cherishes  and  protects  as  her 
children's  children.  Every  colony  has  one  or  more  deputies  in 
England.  Their  important  functions  are  to  prevent  the  abuse  or 
power  in  the  governors;  to  solicit  the  legislative  body  for  the  im- 
provement and  defence  of  the  settlements,  whose  rights  and  wants 
they  represent;  and  to  combine  the  particular  interest  of  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Those  agents  do  the  same  thing  at  London  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people  do  in  parliament.  They  plead  the  cause  of  those 
distant  provinces.  Unhappy  will  it  be  for  the  state,  if  ever  they 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  representatives,  whoever 
thev  are.     The  counties  in  England  would  rise;    the  colonies 
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would  shake  off  their  allegiance  in  America;  the  treasures  of  both 
worlds  would,  be  lost  to  an  island  which  nature  has  made  sovereign 
of  the  sea. 

Under  what  milder  and  wiser  government  could  Englishmen 
live,  who,  from  the  American  Islands,  are  linked  with  their  own 
country  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  by  those  of  necessity?  And  in- 
deed the  colonists  established  upon  these  foreign  shores  are  con- 
stantly looking  up  to  their  mother-country,  who  is  ever  attentive 
to  their  preservation.  One  might  say,  that,  as  the  eagle  who  ne- 
ver loses  sight  of  the  nest  where  she  fosters  her  young,  London 
seems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and  to  see  them  grow  up 
and  thrive  under  her  tender  care.  Her  numberless  vessels,  cover- 
ing an  extent  of  two  thousand  leagues  with  their  proud  sails, 
form  as  it  were  a  bridge  over  the  ocean,  and  carry  on'  an  uninter- 
rupted communication  between  both  worlds.  With  good  laws, 
which  maintain  what  they  have  at  once  established,  she  has  no 
occasion  for  a  standing  army  to  preserve  her  possessions  abroad, 
which  is  always  an  oppressive  and  ruinous  burden.  Two  very 
small  corps  fixed  .at  Antigua  and  Jamaica  are  sufficient  for  a  na- 
tion that  can  at  any  time  transport  troops  wherever  they  may  be 
wanted. 

-  By  these  beneficient.  regulations,  dictated  by  humanity  and 
sound  policy,  the  English  island  soon  grew  happy,  though  not 
rich.  Their  culture  was  confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  indigo.  Some  of  the  enterprizing  colonists  brought  sugar- 
canes  from  Brazil,  and  they  multiplied  prodigiously,  but  to  no 
great  purpose.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  this 
valuable  plant,  and  drew  from  it  such  indifferent  sugar,  that  it 
would  not  sell  in  Europe,  or  sold  at  the  lowest  price.  A  series  of 
voyages  to  Fernambucca,  taught  them  how-to  make  use  of  the 
treasure  they  had  carried  off;  and  the  Portuguese,  who  till  then 
had  engrossed  all  the  sugar  trade, found  in  1G50,  in  anally,  whose- 
industry  they  thought  precarious,  a  rival  who  was  one  day  to  sup- 
plant them. 

All  this  while  the  mother-country  had  but  a  very  small  share 
in  the  prosperity  of  her  colonies.  They  sent  their  own  commo- 
dities directly  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  thought  they 
would  sell  best,  and  indiscriminately  admitted  ships  of  all  nations 
into  their  ports.  This  unlimited  freedom  must  of  cpurse  throw 
almost  all  their  trade  into  the  hands  of  that  nation,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  interest  their  money  bears,  the  largeness  of 
their  stock,  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
their  duties  of  import  and  export,  could  afford  to  make  the  best 
terms,  to  buy  at  the  dearest,  and  sell  at  the  cheapest  rate.  These 
people  were  the.  Dutch.  They  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  su- 
perior army,  which,  being  ever  master  of  the  field,  is  free  in  all 
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its  operations.  They  soon  seized  upon  the  profits  of  so  many 
productions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered.  Ten 
of  their  ships  were  seen  in  the  harbours  of  the  British  islands  for 
one  English  vessel, 

This  evil  had  been  little  attended  to.  during  the  disturbances  of 
the  civil  wars;  but  as  soon  as  these  troubles  were  composed,  and 
the  state  restored  to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence  of  its  emo- 
tions, they  began  to  look  abroad.  They  perceived  that  those  sub- 
jects, who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in  America,  would  be  lost 
to  the  state,  if  foreigners  were  suffered  to  devour  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  The  discussion  of  this  important  point  brought  on  the 
famous  navigation  act  in  1651',  which  excluded  all  foreign  ships 
from  entering  the  harhours  of  the  English  islands,  and  consequent- 
ly obliged  their  produce  to  be  exported  directly  to  the  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  England.  The  government,  though  aware 
of  the  inconveniences  of  such  an  exclusion,  was  not  alarmed  at  it; 
but  considered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree,  whose  sap  must  he  turned 
back  to  the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  freely  to  some  of  the  branches. 

It  was  happy,  however,  for  England,  that  this  restraining  law 
could  not  then  be  enforced  in  its  utmost  rigour.  A  kind  of  ne- 
gligence in  the  excqtion  of  it  allowed  time  for  the  colonies  to  in- 
crease their  sugar-plantations,  by  the  ready  sale  they  found  for 
their  sugars,  which  enabled  them  to  vie  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
insensibly  to  rise  upon  their  ruins.  These  plantations  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  that,  in  1660,  when  it 
was  judged  that  the  law  might  safely  be  pqt  in  execution  in  its  ut- 
most strictness, '  the  English  were  already  masters  of  the  sugar- 
trade  all  over  Europe,  except  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  had 
continued  faithful  to  their  competitors,  on  account  of  the  charges 
of  re-exportation,  occasioned  by  the  navigatiop-act.  It  is  true,  in 
order  to  attain  this  superiority,  they  had  been  obliged  greatly  to 
undersell  their  neighbours;  but  their  plentiful  crops  made  them 
full  amends  for  this  necessary  sacrifice.  If  it  happened,  that  other 
nations  were  encouraged  by  their  success  to  raise  plantations,  at 
least  for  their  own  consumption,  the  English  opened  other  markets 
which  supplied  the  place  of  the  former.  The  only  mischance  they 
met  with,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  was  the  setting  of  many  of  their 
cargoes  taken  by  French  privateers,  and  sold  for  a  trifle.  The 
planter  sustained  by  this  a  double  inconvenience,  that  of  losing 
part  of  his  sugars,  and  being  obliged  to  sell  the  remainder  for  less 
than  it  was  worth. 

Notwithstanding  these  transient  pira- 
cies, which  always  ceased  in  time  of  peace, 
the  plantations  still  continued  to  prosper  in 
the  English  islands,  If  appears  from  eng- 
ines, which  are  $ajd  to  be  exact,  that,  about 
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the  year  1680,  they  sent  annually  to  Europe  but  30,000  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  each  containing  twelve  hundred  weight.  Their  exports 
from  1708  to  1718  were  of  53,439  annually;  from;  1718  to  1727, 
they  rose  to  68,931,  and  the  six  following,  years  to  93,889.  But 
from  1733  to  1737  they  fell  to  75,695,  and  the  following  years 
they  stood  at  70,000  hogsheads. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  we  shall  find  rt 
was  owing  to  France.  That  kingdom,  which  from  its  situation, 
and  from  the  active  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  should  be  foremost 
in  every  undertaking,  is  so  fettered  by  the  nature  of  its  government, 
that  it  is  the  last  of  learning  its  own  advantages  and  interests. 
The  French  first  got  their  sugars  from  the  English,  and  afterwards 
their  information.  They  made  some  at  first  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  began  to 'export  it  in  1716.  The  superiority  of 
their  soil,  the  advantage  of  fresh  lands,  the  frugality  of  their  plan- 
.  ters,  who  were  yet  poor,  all  conspired  to  enable  them  to  undersell 
their  competitors.  This  greatest  of  all  advantages  in  trade  ob- 
tained them  the  preference  in  all  the  markets.  As  their  produce 
increased,  that  of  their  rivals  was  rejected,  because  it  was  dearer. 
The  decay  was  so  rapid,  that  a  nation,  which  had  supplied  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  with  sugars,  and  still  sold  19,202  hogsheads 
to  foreigners  in  1719,  sold  no  more  than  7,715  in  1733,  5211  in 
1737,  and  none  at  all  in  1740. 

The  English  islands  had  begun  to  complain  long  before  this  re- 
volution was  completed.  They  had  applied  to  parliament  from 
the  year  1731  to  engage  them  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  trade  that 
was  already  lost.  Their  petitions  were  at  first  disregarded.  It 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  lantis  in  the  colonies  were  ex- 
hausted; and  the  parliament  had  adopted  this  prejudice,  not  con- 
sidering, that  though  the  soil  was  not  altogether  so  luxuriant  as 
fresh  grounds,  yet  it  still  retained  that  degree  of  fertility  which  it 
seldom  loses  by  constant  tillage,  unless  it  is  capitally  injured  by 
some  accidental  calamity.  But  when  it  was  made  evident,  from 
estimates  laid  before  the  house,  that  the  last  crops  had  been 
greater  than  the  former,  the  parliament  began  to  think  of  ways 
and  means  to  restore  this  source  of  public  fortune. 

The  political  economy  of  commerce  consists  in  selling  cheaper 
than  our  rivals.  This  the  English  islands  were  able  to  do,  before 
the  mother-country,  in  1663,  had  appropriated  to  herself  a  duty 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all  sugars  brought  from  Barba- 
does,  which  was  soon  extended  to  those  of  the  other  settlements. 
The  great  plenty  of  the  commodity,  however,  prevented  their 
sinking  immediately  under  this  burthen.  But  the  necessities  of 
the  colonies  having  since  compelled  them  to  overload  themselves 
with  fresh  taxes,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  a  compe- 
tition which  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  and  they  insensibly 
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saw  themselves  supplanted  in  all  parts.  Possibly  they  might  have 
been  rescued  from  this  sad  situation,  by  suppressing  the  duty  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  by  sacrificing  to  their  local  adminis- 
tration the  enormous  duties  their  commodities  pay  on  their  entry 
into  Great  Britain;  but  her  great  expences,  and  her  heavy  national 
debt,  would  not  certainly  admit  of  this  generosity,  and  the  govern- 
ment thought  they  did  enough  for  the  colonies,  by  allowing  them, 
as  they  did  in  1739,  to  send  their  sugars  directly  to  all  the  ports 
of  Europe.  This  concession,  which  was  contrary  to  the  naviga- 
tion-act, proved  ineffectual.  The  French  maintained  their  superi- 
ority in  all  the  markets,  and  the  English  colonies  were  reduced  to 
supply  sugars  merely  for  the  consumption  of  the  British  dominions, 
which  did  not  exceed  12,000  hogsheads  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  in  1755  amounted  to  70,000. 

England  was  beholden  for  this   produce  to  Settlement  of 

their  ancient  possessions  in  the  Archipelago  of  ^  £W(r;^/z  at 
America.  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  is  £arjja^oeS. 
situated  to  windward  of  all  the  others,  appeared 
to  have  never  been  inhabited,  not  even  by  savages,  when  some 
Englishmen  from  St  Christopher's  went  and  settled  there  in  1629. 
They  found  it  covered  with  such  large  and  hard  trees,  that  it  re- 
quired uncommon  resolution  and  patience  to  fell  them  and  root 
them  up.  The  ground  was  soon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance,  or 
stripped  of  this  ornament:  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  Nature  does 
not  decorate  her  own  work  better  than  the  hand  of  man,  who 
alters  every  thing  for  himself  alone.  Some  patriots,  tired  of  see- 
ing the  blood  of  their  countrymen  spilt,  went  and  peopled  this  fo- 
reign land.  Whilst  the  other  colonies  were  rather  ravaged  than 
cultivated  by  those  vagabonds  whp  had  been  driven  from  home  by 
poverty  or  licentiousness,  Barbadoes  daily  received  new  inhabi- 
tants, who  brought  along  with  them,  not  only  their  stock  of  money, 
but  a  taste  for  labour,  courage,  activity,  ambition,  with  those  vices 
and  virtues  which  are  the  fruits  of  civil  wars. 

By  these  means,  an  island,  which  is  no  more  than  eight  leagues 
long  and  four  broad,  attained  to  a  population  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  and  a  trade  that  employed  four  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Such  was  the  state  of  its  prosperity  in  1676,  the  period 
of  its  greatest  glory.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld  such  a  num- 
ber of  planters  collected  in  so  small  a  compass,  or  so  many 
rich  productions  raised  in  so  short  a  time.  The  labours,  di- 
rected by  Europeans,  were  performed  by  slaves  bought  in  Africa, 
or  even  stolen  in  America. ,  This  last  method  of  procuring  them 
was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of  prop  for  a  new  edifice,  and  had  near 
overturned  it. 

Some  Englishmen,  who  had  landed  on  the  coasts '  of  the  conti- 
nent to  get  slaves,  were   discovered   by  the  Caribs,  who  were  the 
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objects  of  their  search.  These  savages  fell  upon  them,  and  put 
them  all  to  death,  or  to  flight.  A  young  man,  who  had  been  long 
pursued,  rati  into  a  wood*  where  an  Indian  woman  meeting  him, 
saved  his  life,  concealed,  and  fed  him,  and  some  time  after,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  sea-side.  His  companions  were  lying  at  anchor 
there,  waiting  for  the  men  they  missed,  and  sent  the-  boat  for 
him.-  His  deliverer  insisted  on  following -him  on  board  the  ship. 
They  were  no  sooner  landed  at  Barbadoes,  than  the  monster  sold 
her  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  had  bestowed  her  heart  as  well  as 
her  person  upon  him.  To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation,  one  of  her  poets  has  recorded  this  shocking  instance  of  ava- 
rice and  perfidy,  to  be  abhorred  by  posterity;  it  has  been  told  in 
several  languages-,  and  held  out  to  the  detestation  of  •all  foreign 
nations. 

The  Indians  who  had  not  courage  to  revenge  themselves,  im- 
parted their  resentment  to  tlveir  negroes,  who  had  stronger  mo- 
tives, if  possible,  for  hating -the  English.  The  slaves,  with  one  ac- 
cord, vowed  the  'death  of  their  tyrants.  This  conspiracy  was  car- 
ried on  with  such,  secrecy,  that  the  very  day  before  it  was  to  have 
been  executed,  the  colony  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  But, 
as  if  generosity  was  always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  wretched,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed  his  master  of  it.  Letters  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  all, the  plantation's,  which  came  in  time 
to  prevent  the  impending  mischief.  The  following  night  the  slaves 
were  seized  in  their  huts;  the  most  guilty  were  executed  by  break 
of  day;  and  this  act  of  severity  reduced  tfhe  rest  to  obedience. 

They  have  never  revolted  since,  and  yet  t<he  exportations  are 
not  half  of  what  they  were-.  This  revolution  has  been  brought 
on  by  the  extravagance  of  the  inhabitants;  by  contagious  distem- 
pers; by  hurricanes;  by  the  emigration  of  many  who  are  gone 
over  to  other  islands,  or  to  the  continent  of  North  America;  by 
the  waste  of  the  land,  and  the  necessity  of  manuring  it;  and,  last- 
ly, by  the  competition  of  a  rival  nation,  which  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  a  better  soil. 

At  this  present  time  there  are  at  Barbadoes  but  30,000  slaves, 
who  are  employed  in  manuring  the  ground  with  varech,  a  sea- 
weed which  the  tide  throws  on  shore.  It  is  in  this  varech  that  the 
sugar  canes  are  planted.  The  earth  has  little  more  to  do  with  the 
growing  of  them,  than  the  tubs  in  which  we  plant  orange  tfees  in 
Europe.  The  whole  produce  of  this  laborious  process  is  no  more 
than  1.5,000  hogsheads  of  raw  sugar.  They  are  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  sold  for  about  6,750,000  livres  (L.295,312, 
10s.).  The  spirits,  which  may  amount  to  800,000  livres  (L.  35,000), 
are  all  sent  to  North  America. 

Barbadoes  is  the  only  trading  colony  belonging  to  the  English 
in  the  Leeward  islands.     All,  or  almost  all,  the  ships  lad-en  with 
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slaves  that  come  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  land  there.  If  they 
•cannot  get  a  good  price  for  their  negroes,  they  go  somewhere  else; 
bat  it  seldom  happens  that  they  do  not  dispose  of  them  at  Barba- 
does.  The  Usual  price  of  slaves  is  from  8  to  900  livres  (about  L.3? 
on  an  average),  according  to  the  nation  or  tribe  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  this  bargain,  no  distinction  is  ever  made  of  age  Or  sex; 
but  they  all  sell  together  at  So  much  a  head.  The  payments  are 
made- in  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  at  ninety  days  sight. 

These  negroes,  which  the  merchants  have  bought  by  wholesale, 
are  retailed  on  this  very  island,  or  in  some  other  of  the  English 
islands.  The  refuse  is  smuggled  into  the  Spanish  Or  French  co- 
lonies. By  this  traffic,  5  Or  6,000,000  of  livres  (about  L.24.0,500, 
-on  an  average)  were  formerly  circulated  in  Barbadoes;  the  Specie 
that  is  still  to  be  found  there,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  is  -all 
foreign;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  commodity,  and  is  only  taken  by 
the  weight.  The  shipping  properly  belonging  to  this  settlement, 
consists  of  a  sufficient  number  of  -vessels  for  their  several  cor- 
respondences, and  about  forty  sloops  employed  in  the  fishery 
of  the  flying  fish.  Nature  and  art  conspire  to  fortify  this  island. 
Two- thirds  of  its,  circumference  are -rendered  inaccessible  by  dan- 
gerous rocks, -and,  on  the  open  side,  they  have  drawn  lines,  which 
are  defended  at  proper  distances  by  forts,  provided  with  a  formi- 
dable artillery.  So  that  Barbadoes  is  still  in  a  Condition  to  'Com- 
mand respect  in  time  of  war,  and  to  fee  courted  by  her  neighbours 
in  time  of  peace.  It  affords  a  solid  foundation  for  the  richest  of 
all  cultures,  a  convenient  mart  for  the  slave-trade,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  revenue,  of  population,  of  commerce,  and  offerees,  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected  on  so  small  a  spot,  especially  when 
compared  to  other  neighbouring  islands.  Antigua,  which  is  al- 
most as  large,  neither  enjoys  the  same  advantages,  nor  is  of  the 
same  consequence. 

This  island,  which  is  but  twenty  miles  long,  j.  .,»         ,    c 

but  of  considerable   breadth,    was  found  totally       ,     Eiol' )'     t 
uninhabited  by  those   few  Frenchmen  who  fled      j     .g  to 
thither    in    1629,  upon    being  driven  from  S.t  ^ 

Christopher's  by  the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  springs,  which-, 
doubtless,  was  the  reason  why  no  savages  had  settled  there,  indu- 
ced these  fugitives  to  return,  as  soon  as  they  could  regain  their 
former  habitations.  Some  Englishmen,  more  -enterprising  than 
either  the  French  or  the  Caribs,  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  surmount  this  great  obstacle,  by  collecting  the  rain-water 
in  cisterns;  and  they  therefore  settled  there.  The  year  in  which 
this  settlement  was  begun  is  not  exactly  known;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  in  January  1640  there  were  about  thirty  on  the  island. 

This  number  was  not  much  increased  when  King  Charles  II. 
granted  the  property  of  this  island  to  Lord  Willoughby,  as  his  fa- 
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ther  had  given  that  of  Barbadoes  to  the  Ear!  of  Carlisle.  His 
Lordship  sent  over  a  good  number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  in  1666.  It  is  probable  they  would  never  have  enriched 
themselves  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  ginger,  the  only 
commodities  they  dealt  in,  had  not  Colonel  Coddrington  introdu- 
ced into  the  island,  which  was  then  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
the  st£te,  a  source  of  wealth,  in  the  year  1680,  by  the  culture  of 
sugar.  The  sugar  was  at  first  black,  harsh,  and  coarse,  and  would 
not  sell  in  England;  they  could  only  dispose  of  it  in  Holland,  and 
in  the  Hans  towns,  where  it  sold  for  much  less  than  that  of  the 
other  colonies.  By  the  most  assiduous  labour,  art  got  the  better 
of  nature,  and  brought  this  sugar  to  as  great  a  perfection,  and  to 
bring  as  high  a  price,  as  any  other.  The  island  yielded  8000  hogs- 
heads, the  only  fruit  of  the  labours  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
blacks. 

The  abuse  of  authority,  so  common  in  most  nations,  but  so 
rare  among  the  .English,  was  severely  felt  at  Antigua,  and  did  not 
go  unpunished.  The  governor  Colonel  Park,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  and  regardless  of  morals  or  decorum,  gave  a  loose  to  his  un- 
bounded arrogance.  The  members  of  the  council,  unable  to 
put  a  stop  to  excesses  which  they  abhorred,  summoned  the  co-  • 
lonists  in  1710  to  protect  their  representatives,  to  defend  the 
fortunes  of  the  public,  and  to  put  an  end  to  so  mqny  calami- 
ties. Upon  this  they  immediately  took  up  arms.  The  tyrant 
was  attacked  in  his  own  house,  and  stabbed  to  death.  His  corpse 
was  thrown  naked  into  the  street,  and  mutilated  by  those  whose 
bed  he  had  dishonoured.  The  mother- country,  more  moved  by 
the  sacred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  authority, 
overlooked  a  deed  which  her  vigilance  ought  to  have  prevented, 
but  which  she  was  too  equitable  to  revenge.  It  is  only  the  part 
of  a  tyrant  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and  then  tp  quench  it  in  the  blood 
of  the  oppressed.  Maschiavelism,  which  teaches  princes  the  art 
of  making  themselves  feared  and  detested,  directs  them  to  stifle 
the  victims  whose  cries  grow  importunate.  Humanity  prescribes 
to  kings,  justice  in  legislation,  mildness  in  administration,  lenity 
to  prevent  insurrections,  and  clemency  to  pardon  them.  Reli- 
gion enjoins  obedience  to  the  people;  but  God,  above  all  things, 
requires  equity  in  princes.  If  they  violate  it,  a  hundred  thousand 
arms  and  voices  will  be  lifted  up  against  a  single  man,  at  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven  and  earth.  The  American  islands  have  some- 
times avenged  the  authority  of  kings  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
upon  iniquitous  governors,  who,  by  a  double  treachery,  prostituted 
the  king's  name  to  oppress  a  nation.  Antigua  will  be  celebrated 
in  history  for  this  terrible  example  of  justice.  This  island  is  like- 
wise too  confined;  but  that   of  Montserrat  is  still   less  consider- 
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The  Spaniards  discovered  this  island  in  14-93.  Settlement  of 
They  did  not  settle  there;_  but  gave  it  the  name  ^  £  m  af 
of  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  which  it  resembles  ^ont&errat. 
in  shape.  It  is  almost  round,  and  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  circumference.  The  ground  is  very  uneven, 
full  of  barren  hills,  and  vallies  fertilized  by  the  waters.  The 
English,  who  landed  there  in  1632,  were  not  content  with  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  many  savages  who  dwelt  there,  but  drove 
them  all  away.  This  barbarity  was  not  productive  of  the  advan- 
tages they  expected  from  it.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  but 
slow,  and  it  made  no  figure  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

At  this  period,  a  spirit  of  universal  exertion  displayed  itself, 
which,  however,  could  not  be  accounted  for  from  any  particular 
cause.  The  less  important  cultures,  which  barely  afforded  a  scanty 
provision  of  common  necessaries,  were  all  turned  to  sugar-planta- 
tions. It  now  contains  ten  thousand  slaves,  and  produces  annual- 
ly five  thousand  hogsheads,  though  several  misfortunes,  occasion- 
ed either  by  war  or  by  the  elements,  have  from  time  to  time  dis- 
appointed the  industry  of  the  planters.  The  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  ships  is  difficult  in  an  island  which  has  not  one  good  road. 
They  would  even  be  in  danger  upon  the  coasts,  if  the  masters'did 
not  take  care,  when  they  see  a  storm  approaching,  to  put  out 
to  sea,  or  to  take  shelter  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  harbours. 
Nevis  is  exposed  to  the  same  inconvenience. 

The  most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  Settlement  of 
the  English  settled  on  this  island  in  1628.  It  fhg  £  ,.^  af 
is  properly  but  a  very  high  mountain,  of  an  easy  ^evis. 
ascent,  and  crowned  with'  tall  trees.  The  plan- 
tations he  all  round;  and  beginning  ac  the  sea-side,  are  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  top  of  the  mountain;  but  they  are  less  fertile, 
the  higher  they  stand,  because  the  soil  grows  more,  stony.  This 
island  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  would  be  so  many  sour- 
ces of  plenty,  if  they  did  not  in  stormy  weather  swell  into  torrents, 
wash  away  the  lands,  and  destroy  the  very  treasures  they  have 
produced. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  is  a  model  of  virtue,  order,  and  piety. 
These  exemplary  manners  have  been  owing  to  the  paternal  care 
of  the  first  governor.  This  incomparable  man  inspired  all  the  in- 
habitants, by  his  own  example,  with  a  love  of  labour, -a  reasonable 
economy,  and  innocent  recreations.  All  the  plantations,  especial- 
ly those  of  sugar,  were  successfully  encouraged.  The  commander, 
and  those  who  obeyed,  we.re  all  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  the 
strictest  equity.  Never  was  there  an  instance  of  greater  harmony, 
peace,  and  security.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  this  singular 
settlement,  that  if ,  we  may  credit  all  the  accounts  of  those  times, 
it  soon  contained  10,000   white  people,  and  20,000  blacks.     Ad* 
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mitting  even  that  such  a  population  in  the  compass  of  six  leagues 
must  be  over-rated,  atill  it;will  show  the  amazing  but  infallible 
effect  of  virtue,  in,  promoting  the  prosperity  of  a  well-regulated 
society. 

But  even  virtue  itself  will  not  secure  either  individuals  or  so- 
cieties from  the  calamities  of  nature,  or  from  the  injuries  of  for- 
tune. In  1689  a  dreadful  mortality  swept  away  half  of  this  hap- 
py colony.  It  was  ravaged  in  1 706  by  a  French  squadron,  which 
carried  off  three  or  four  thousand  slaves.  The  next  year,  the 
ruin  ef  this  island  was  completed  by  the  most  furious  hurricane 
ever  recorded^  Since  this  series  of  disasters,  it  has  recovered  a 
little,  and  at  this  day  contains  8000  blacks,  and  produces  annual- 
ly 4000  hogsheads  of  sugar.  '  Perhaps  those  who  are  most  afflict- 
ed at  the  destruction  of  the  Americans,  and  the  slavery  of  the 
Africans,  would  receive  some  consolation  if  the  Europeans  were 
every  where  as  humane  as  the  English  have  been  in  this  island 
of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the- islands  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  as  well 
cultivated  in  proportion;  but  nature  and  society  afford  few  such 
prodigies. 

England  draws  no  productions  from  Barbuda,  Anguilla,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Four  thousand  inhabitants,  half  freemen,  and. 
half  slaves,  dispersed  in  these  wretched  settlements,  breed  some 
cattle,  and  grow  some  few  provisions,  which  they  sell  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  Though  they  are  poor,  they  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  free  and  separate  government;  yet  the  chief  of  these  islands, 
as  also  of  Antigua,  Montsarrat,  and  Nevis,  is  but  the  deputy  of  a 
governor-general,  who  resides  at  St.  Christopher's. 

S  r  Christopher's  was  the  nursery  of  all  the  <,  . ,,         ,      . 

English  and  French  colonies  in  America.    Both     .»       z?     ?•  7        * 

v  •     j    i  .i  j      ■     i  r*n  -      the     Jinglis/i     at 

nations  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  in  162o.  ?  rJ  ■  °  ,  , 
They  shared  the  island  between  them,  signed  *'  ^nnst0P'le1  s- 
a  perpetual  neutrality,  and  entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to 
assist  each  other  against  their  common  enemy  the  Spaniards,  who 
for  a  century  past  had  engrossed  or  disturbed  both  hemispheres, 
But  jealousy  soon  divided  those  whom  interest  had  united.  The 
French  grew  envious  of  the  prosperous  labours  of  the  English,  who, 
on  their  side,  could  not  patiently  bear  that  an  idle  neighbaur, 
whose  only  employment  was  hunting  and  gallantry,  should  be  try- 
ing to  rob  them  of  their  wives.  This  reciprocal  uneasiness  soon 
created  quarrels,  fighting,  and  devastations,  though  neither  of  the 
parties  aimed  at  conquest.  These  were  only  domestic  animosities, 
in  which  government  took  no  part.  Greater  interests  having 
kindled  a  war  between  the  two  mother-countries  in  1666,  St 
Christopher's  became  a  scene  of  carnage  for  half  a  century.  The 
weaker  party  having  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  colony,  soon 
entered  it  again  with  a  reinforcement,  both  to  revenge  their  defeat 
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and  to  repair  their  losses.  This  long  contest,  in  which  both  parties 
alternately  had  the  advantage,  was  terminated  by  the  total  expul- 
sion of  the  French  in  1702;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  cut  off  all 
their  hopes  of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  sacrifice  at  that  time,  for  a  people  who  had 
never  done  any  thing  there  but  hunt  and  shed  blood.  Their  po- 
pulation amounted  but  to  667  white  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  29  free  blacks,  and  659  slaves.  All  their  herds  consist- 
ed only  of  265  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  1 57  horses.  They  rai^ 
sed  nothing  but  a  little  cotton  and  indigo,  and  had  but  one  single 
sugar  plantation. 

Though  the  English  had  for  d  long  time  made  a  greater  advan-^ 
tage  of  this  island,  yet  they  did  not  immediately  reap  all  the  bene^ 
fit  they  might  have  done  from  having  the  sole  possession  of  it. 

This  conquest  was  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  rapacious  gover- 
nors, who  sold  the  lands  for  their  own  profit,  or  gave  them  away 
to  their  creatures,  though  they  could  Warrant  the  duration  of  the 
sale,  or  grant  only  during  the  term  of  their  administration.  The 
parliament  of  England  at  last  put  an  end  to  this  grievance,  by  or- 
dering that  all  lands  should  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  purchase- 
money  poured  into  the  public  coffers. '  After  this  wise  regulation, 
the  new  plantations  were  as  well  cultivated  as  the  old  ones.  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  island  may  be  about  seventy  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  centre  is  full  of  high  and  barren  mountains,  and 
the  plains  abound  with  pleasant,  neat,  and  commodious  habitations, 
adorned  with  avenues,  fountains,  and  groves.  The  taste  for  rural 
life,  which  the  English  have  retained  more  than  any  other  civiliz- 
ed nation  in  Europe,  prevails  in  the  highest  degree  at  St  Christo- 
pher's. They  never  had  the  least  occasion  to  form  a  parcel,of 
small  societies  in  order  to  beguile  time,  and,  if  the  French  had  not 
left  there  a  small  town,  where  their  manners  are  preserved,  they 
would  still  be  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of  social  life  which  is 
productive  of  more  altercations  than  pleasures;  which  is  kept  up 
by  gallantry,  and  terminates  in  debauchery;  which  begins  with 
convivial  joys,  and  ends  in  the  quarrels  of  gaming.  Instead  of 
this  image  of  union,  which  is  in  fact  but  a  beginning  of  discord, 
the  English  planters  live  by  themselves,  but  live  happy;  their  soul 
and  countenance  are  as  serene  as  the  clear  sky,  under  which  they 
breathe  a  pure  and  wholesome  air,  in  the  midst  of  their  plantations, 
and  surrounded  with  their  slaves,  whom,  no  doubt,  they  govern 
like  so  many  fathers,  since  they  inspire  them  with  generous  and 
sometimes  heroic  sentiments.  St  Christopher's  has  afforded  such 
a  signal  instance  of  love  and  friendship,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  fable  or  history. . 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  handsome,  robust,  courageous,  and 
born  with  uncommon  dispositions,  were  fond  of  each  other  from 
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their  infancy.  Partners  in  the  same  labours,  they  were  united  by 
their  sufferings,  which  in  feeling  minds  form  a  stronger  attachment 
than  pleasures.  If  they  were  not  happier,  they  comforted  each 
other  in  their  misfortunes.  Love,  which  generally  obliterates  the 
remembrance  of  misfortunes,  served  only  to  make  theirs  complete. 
A  negro  girl,  who  was  likewise  a  slave,  and  whose  eyes  no  doubt 
were  the  brighter  from  the  contrast  of  her  dark  complexion,  kind- 
led an  equal  flame  in  the  hearts  of  these  two  friends.  The  girl, 
who  was  more  capable  of  inspiring  than  of  feeling  a  strong  passion, 
would  gladly  have  married  either  of  them:  but  neither  of  them 
would  rob  his  friend,  or  give  her  up.  Time  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  torments  they  suffered,  without  affecting  their  friend- 
ship or  their  love.  Often  did  tears  of  anguish  stream  from  their 
eyes,  in  the  midst  of  the  demonstrations  of  friendship  they  gave 
each  other,  at  the  sight  of  the  too  beloved  object  which  threw 
them  into  despair.  They  sometimes  swore,  that  they  would  love 
her  no  more,  and  that  they  would  rather  part  with  life  than  for- 
feit their  friendship.  The  whole  plantation  was  moved  at  th& 
sight  of  these  conflicts.  The  love  of  the  two  friends  for  the 
beautiful  negro  girl  was  the  topic  of  every  conversation.  One  day 
they  followed  her  into  a  wood,  there  each  embraced  her,  clasped 
her  a  thousand  times  to  his  heart,  swore  all  the  oaths,  and  called 
her  every  tender  name  that  love  could  inspire,  and,  at  once,  with- 
out speaking  or  looking  at  each  other,  they  both  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  her  breast.  She  expired,  and  they  mingled  their  tears 
and  groans  with  her  last  breath.  They  roared  aloud,  and  made 
the- wood  ring  with  the  violence  of  their  outcries.  A  slave  came 
running  to  their  assistance,  and  saw  them  at  a  distance  smothering 
the  victim  of  their  strange  love  with  their  kisses.  He  called  out 
to  some  others,  who  soon  came  up,  and  found  these  two  friends 
embracing  each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl,  and 
bathed  in  her  blood;  whilst  they  themselves  were  expiring  in  the- 
streanis  that  flowed  from  their  own  wounds. 

These  lovers  and  these  friends  were  a  part  of  a  body  of  25,000- 
negroes,  destined  to  furnish  Europe  with  twelve  or  thirteen  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  sugar.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  peaceable  la- 
bours, and  in  so  degrading  a  station,  that  we  see  such  actions  as 
must  astonish  the  whole  world.  If  there  is  a  man  who  is  not 
struck  with  horror  and  compassion  at  the  greatness  of  this  feroci- 
ous love,  nature  must  have  formed  such  a  man,  not  for  the  slavery 
of  the  negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  their  masters.  He  will  have 
lived  without  commiserating  others,  and  will  die  without  comfort; 
he  must  never  have  shed  a  tear,  and  none  will  ever  be  shed  for 
him.  But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  St  Christopher's,  and  pass  on  to> 
Jamaica. 
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The  English  drive, 
the  Spaniards  from 
Jamaica,  and  settle 
there. 


Tuts  island,  which  lies  to  the  windward 
of  the  other  English  islands,  and  which  geo- 
graphers have  ranked  amongst  the  greater 
Leeward  islands,  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure, 
the  greater  diameter  being  170  miles,  and 
the  lesser  70  at  most.  It  is  intersected  with  several  ridges  of  high 
craggy  mountains,  with  frightful  rocks,  irregularly  heaped  up  one 
upon  another.  Their  barrenness  does  not  prevent  their  being  co- 
vered with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  trees  of  different  kinds,  that 
strike  their  roots  through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  attract  the 
moisture  that  is  deposited  there  by  frequent  storms  and  fogs.  This 
perpetual  verdure,  kept  up  and  embellished  by  a  multitude  6f 
plentiful  cascades,  makes  a  constant  spring  all  the  year  round,  and 
exhibits  the  most  enchanting  prospect  in  nature.  But  these  wa- 
ters which  fall  from  the  barren  summits,  and  fertilize  the  plains 
below,  are  brakish  and  unwholesome.  This  defect  is  happily  com-  ■ 
pensated  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  which  is  the  most  temperate 
of  any  between  the  tropics  in  either  hemisphere. 

■Columbus  discovered  this  large  island  in  1494',  but  made  no 
settlement  there.  Eight  years  after,  he  was  thrown  upon  it  by 
a  storm.  Having  lost  his  ships,  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  he 
implored  the  humanity  of  the  savages,  who  gave  him  all  the  assist- 
ance that  natural  pity  suggests.  But  these  people,  who  cultivated 
no  more  land  than  what  was  just  sufficient  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  soon  grew  tired  of  supporting  strangers,  to  the  manifest 
risk  of  starving  themselves,  and  insensibly  withdrew  from  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  irritated  the 
Indians  against  them  by  repeated  acts  of  violence,  grew  outrage- 
ous, and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  up  arms  against  a  chief  whom 
they  accused  of  too  much  severity,  because  he  disapproved  of  their 
ferocity.  Columbus,  forced  to  yield  to  their  threats,  in  order  to 
disengage  himself  from  so  desperate  a  situation,  availed  himself 
-  of  one  of  those  natural  phenomena,  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may 
sometimes  find  a  lawful  resource,,  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

From  the  little  he  had  learned  of  astronomy,  he  knew  there 
would  soon  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  and  summoned  all  the  Caciques  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  come  and  hear  something  that  nearly  concerned  them, 


and  m 


s  essential  to  their  preservation.     He  then 


ithe 


midst  of  them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  barbarity  in 
leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perish  for  want,  he  addressed 
them  in  these  words,  which  he  pronounced  with  an  air  of  inspira- 
tion; "  To  punish  you  for  this,  the  God  whom  I  worship  is  going 
M  to  strike  you  with  his  most  terrible  judgments.  This  very  evening 
H  you  will  see  the  moon  turn  red,  then  grow  dark,  and  with-hold 
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"  her  light  frpm  you.     This  will  be  but  a  prelude  to  your  cala- 
"  mities,  if  you  obstinately  refuse  to  give  us  food." 

The  admiral  had  scarce  done  speaking  when  his  prophecies  were 
fulfilled.  The  savages  were  terrified  beyond  measure;  they  thought 
they  were  all  lost;  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  do 
any  thing  they  should  desire.  They  were  then  told,  that  heaven, 
moved  at  their  repentance,  was  appeased,  and  that  nature  was  go- 
ing to  re3ume  her  wonted  course.  From  that  moment,  provisions 
were  sent  in  from  all  quarters,  and  Columbus  had  plenty  all  the 
while  he  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  son  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  fixed 
the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica.  In  1509  he  se^t  thither  seventy  rob- 
bers from  St  Domingo  under  the  command  of  John  d'^squimel, 
.  and  others  soon  followed.  It  seemed  as  if  they  all  went  over  to 
this  delightful  and  peaceable  island  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  spill  human  blood.  Those  bar'barous  wretches  never  sheathed 
their  swords  while  there  was  one  inhabitant  left  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  numerous,  good-natured,  plain,  and  hospitable  peo- 
ple. It  was  happy  for  the  earth  that  these  murderers  were  not 
to  suppfy  their  place.  They  had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in 
an  island  where  no  gold  was  to  be  had.  Their  cruelty  did 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  their  avarice,  and  the  earth,  which 
they  had  drenched  with  blood,  seemed  to  refuse  her  assistance  to 
second  the  barbarous  efforts  they  made  to  fix  there.  All  the  set- 
tlements raised  upon  the  ashes  of  the  natives  were  unsuccessful, 
when  labour  and  despair  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
few  sayages  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  conquerors. 
That  of  St_  Jago  _  de  la  Vega  wa3  the  only  one  that  supported  it- 
self. The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  plunged  in  idleness,  the  usual 
consequence  of  tyranny  after  devastation,  were  content  with  living 
upon  the  produce  of  some  few  plantations,  and  the  overplus  they 
sold  to  the  ships  that  passed  by  their  coasts.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  little  spot  that  fed  this  worthless 
race  of  destroyers,  consisted  of  1500  slaves,  commanded  by  as 
many  tyrants,  when  the  Engljsh  came  and  aftacked  the  town,  took 
it,  and  settled  there  in  1655. 

They  brought  discord  along  with  them.  At  first  the  new  co- 
lony was  only  inhabited  by  three  thousand  of  that  fanatical  militia 
which  had  fought  and  conquered  under  the  standards  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  multitude  of  royalists, 
who  were  in  hopes  of  finding  rest  and  peace  in  America,  to  com- 
fort them  after  their  defeat.  The  divisions  which  had  so  long 
and  So  cruelly  tormented  both  parties  at  home,  followed  them  be- 
yond the  seas.  One  side  insolently  triumphed  in  the  protection 
pf  Cromwell,  whom  they  had  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
throne;  the  other  trusted  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  wa§ 
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a  royalist  in  his  heart,  though  forced  to  bend  under  the  authority 
that  appointed  him.  This  was  sufficient  to  have  renewed  in 
America  the  scenes  of  horror  and   bloodshed  which  had  so  often 

.  been  acted  in  Europe,  had  not  Penn  and  Venables,  the  conquerors 
of  Jamaica,  given  the  command  of  the  island  to  the  wisest  of  their 
men,  who  happened  to  be  the  oldest  officer.     His  name  was  Dud- 

■  ley,  and  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Stuarts.  Twice  did  Cromwell  ap- 
point some  of  his  own  party  in  his  stead;  and  twice  did  Dudley 
come  in  again,  upon  the  death  of  his  opponents. 

The  conspiracies  thatwere  forming  against  him  were  discovered 
and  frustrated.  Never  did  he  suffer  the  smallest  breach  of  disci- 
pline to  go  unpunished.  He  always  kept  the  balance  even  between 
the  faction  his  heart  detested  and  the  party  he  loved.  He  ex- 
cited industry,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  attention,  his  advice,  and 
his  example.  His  authority  was  enforced  by  his  disinterested  be- 
haviour. Being  content  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  his  .own 
plantations,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  salary. 
In  private  life  he  was  plain  and  familiar;  in  office  an  intrepid 
warrior,  a  steady  and  strict  commander,  and  a  wise  -politician. 
His  manner  of  governing  was  altogether  military,  because  his 
business  was  to  restrain  or  to  regulate  an  infant  colony,  wholly 
composed  of  soldiers,  and  to  prevent  and  repulse  any  invasion 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  might  attempt  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown  by  the  nation 
that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it,  a  form  of  civil  government  was 
established  at  Jamaica,  modelled  like  those  of  the  other'  islands 
upon  thatV)f  the  mother-country.  The  governor  represented  the 
king;  the  council  the  peers;  and  three  deputies  from  each  town, 
with  two  from  every  parish,  constituted  the  commons.  But  the 
first  exertions  of  this  assembly  were  confined  to  a  few  temporary 
regulations,  relative  to  the  police,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  finances,  thrown  together  without  any  order.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1682  that  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  to 
this  day  preserves  the  colony  in  all  its  vigour.  Three  of  these 
wise  statutes  merit  the  attention  of  our  political  readers. 

The  one,  which  provides, for  the  defence  of  their  country,  warm- 
ly excites  that  very  self-interest  which  might  divert  individuals 
from  attending  to  it.  It  is  enacted,,  that  whatever  mischief  is  done 
by  the  enemy,  shall  immediately  be  made  good  by  the  state,  or  at 
the  expence  of  all  the  subjects,  if  the  money  found  in  the  treasury 
should  prove  insufficient. 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increasing  population.  It 
enacts,  that  every  master  of  a  ship,  who  brings  a  man  into  the  co- 
lony who  is  unable  to  pay  for  his  passage,  shall  receive  a  general 
gratuity  of  22   livres    10  sols  (19s.  8fd.).     The  particular  gra- 
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tuity  is  168  livres  15  sols  (L.7  7  8.)  for  every  person  brought 
from  England  or  Scotland;  135  livres  (L.5  18  li..)  for  every 
person  brought  from  Ireland;  78  livres  15sols(L.3  8  11.)  for 
every  person  brought  from  the  continent  of  America;  and  45  livres 
(L.l    19  4|)  for  every  person  brought  from  the  other  islands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 
When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable  to  pay  either  interest  or  capi- 
tal of  the  money  he  has  borrowed,  his  plantation  is  apprised  by 
twelve  planters,  who  are  his  equals.  The  creditor  is  obliged  to 
take  the  estate  in  full  payment,  though  the  apprisement  should  ' 
fall  short  of  the  debt;  but  if  the  plantation  exceeds  the  debt,  then 
he  must  reimburse  the  overplus.  This  regulation,  though  it  leaves 
room  for  partialities,  makes  amends  for  it  by  the  general  good  it 
produces  of  abating  the  rigour  of  the  landlord's  and  merchant's 
law-suits  against  the  planter.  The  result  of  this  disposition  is  in 
favour  of  lands  and  men  in  general.  The  creditor  is  seldom  a 
sufferer,  because  he  is  upon  his  guard;  and  the  debtor  is,  more 
obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honest,  if  he  means  to  find  credit. 
Confidence  then  becomes  the  basis  of  all  agreements,  and  this 
confidence  is  only  to  be  gained  by  virtue. 

Jamaica  has  en-  Th*  «>W  ^  al^dy  acquired  some  de- 
richeditselfby  the  &w  0*  fame>  before.  ^ese  salutary  laws  had 
illegal  trade  it  secured  her  prosperity.  Some  adventurers, 
Am  carried  on  as  wel1  from  Yl*$  and  "atura  Jeal™sy,  ^ 
•with  Spanish  A-  from  an  unse»led  disposition  and  want  of  for- 
merica.  tune>  attacked  the  Spanish  ships.     The  cor- 

sairs were  seconded  by  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
who  gaining  nothing  after  his  death,  but  that  public  aversions 
which  their  cruel  successes  had  drawn  upon  them,  went  to  seek 
that  promotion  abroad  which  they  could  never  expect  at  home. 
These  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Englishmen  of  both  par- 
ties, accustomed  to  blood,  by  the  civil  wars  which  had  ruined 
them.  These  men,  eager  for  rape  and  carnage,  infested  the 
seas,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  America.  Jamaica  was  the  place 
where  the  spoils  of  Mexico  and  Perttwere  always  brought  by 
the  English,  and  frequently  by  foreigners.  They  found  in  this 
island  more  ease,  a  better  reception,  protection,  and  freedom, 
than  any  where  else,  whether  for  landing,  or  for  spending  the 
produce  of  their  excursions  as  they  pleased.  Here  extravagance 
and  debauchery  soon  plunged  them  again  into  indigence.  This 
only  spur  to  their  cruel  and  sanguinary  industry,  made  them  has- 
ten to  commit  fresh  depredations.  Thus  the  colony  reaped  the 
benefit  of  their  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  enriched  it- 
self by  the  vices,  which  were  both  the  source  and  the  ruin  of  their 
wealth. 

When  this  destructive  race  became  extinct,  by  reason  of  the 
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frequency  of  the  murders  they  committed,  the  funds  they  had  left 
behind,  and  which,  indeed,  had  been  taken  from  wretches  still- 
more  unjust  and  cruel  than  themselves,  proved  a  fresh  source  of 
opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  opening  a  clandestine  trade 
with  the  Spanish  settlements.  This  vein  of  riches  continued  in- 
creasing, and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Some- 
Portuguese,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  of  livres  (L.131,250),  of 
which  two-thirds  had  been  advanced  by  the  sovereign,  engaged, 
in  1696,  to  furnish  the  subjects  of  the  court  of  Madrid  with  5000 
blacks,  each  of  the  five  years  that  their  treaty  was  to  last.  This 
Company  drew  a  great  many  of  those  slaves  from  Jamaica.  From 
that  time  the  colonists  had  constant  connections  with  Mexico  and 
Peru,  either  by  means  of  the  Portuguese  agents,  or  by  the  cap- 
tains of  their  own  ships  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  inter- 
course was  somewhat  slackened  by  the  war  which  broke  out  on 
account  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

At  the  peace,  the  treaty  of  Assiento  alarmed  the  people  of  Ja- 
maica. They  were  afraid  that  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was 
appointed  to  furnish  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  would  en- 
tirely exclude  them  from  all  access  to  the  gold  mines.  All  the 
efforts  they  made  to  break  this  regulation  could  not  produce  any 
alteration  in  the  measures  of  the  English  ministry.  They  wisely 
foresaw  that  the  activity  of  the  Assientists  would  excite  a  new  spi- 
rit for  the  old  smuggling  trade.  This  was  so  fully  verified,  that, 
in  1759,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  Jamaica  had  drawn 
1,500,000,000  of  livres  (L.  65,625,000)  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies. 

This  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  very  simple  manner.  An 
English  vessel  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provi- 
sions, that  her  mast  was  broken,  that  she  had  sprung  a  leak,  which 
could  not  be  discovered  or  stopped  without  unloading.  The  go- 
vernor permitted  the  ship  to  come  into  the  harbour  to  refit.  But, 
for  form  sake,  and  to  exculpate  himself  to  his  court,  he  ordered  a 
seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  ware-house  where  the  goods 
were  deposited;  whilst  another  door  was  left  unsealed,  through 
which  the  things  that  were  exchanged  in  this  trade  were  carried 
in' and  out  by  stealth.  When  the  whole  transaction  was  ended, 
the  stranger,  who  was  always  in  want  of  money,  requested  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  sell  as  much  as  would  pay  his  charges;  and 
it  wa9  always  granted,  though  with  an  appearance  of  great  difficul- 
ty. This  farce  was  necessary,  that  the  governor  or  his  agents 
might  safely  dispose  in  public  of  what  they  had  previously  bought 
in  secret;  as  it  would  always  be  taken  for  granted,  that  what  they 
sold  could  be  no  other  than  the  goods  that  were  allowed  to  be 
bought.     In  this  manner  were  the  greatest  cargoes  disposed  of. 

The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practices,  by 
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prohibiting  the  admission  of  all  foreign  ships  into  the  Spanish  har- 
bours on  any  pretence  whatever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  sub- 
stituted force  to  artifice,  and  supported  themselves  in  this  trade 
under  the  protection  of  English  men  of  war,  allowing  the  captain 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorized  the  smug- 
gling between  the  subjects  of  both  crowns,  and  contrary  to  their 
treaty;  so  true  it  is,  that  kings  in  vain  enter  into  agreements,  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  reciprocal  interest  of  nations. 

To  this  open,  violation  of  public  order  has  succeeded  a  more  pri- 
vate and  less  alarming  one-  The  ships  fitted  out  at  Jamaica  repair 
to  those  ports  of  the  Spanish  coast  which  are  least  frequented; 
especially ,to  those  of  Brew,  five  miles  from  Carthagena,  and  Grout 
four  miles  from  Porto-Bello.  A  man  who  can  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  is  immediately  put  a-shore,  to  give  notice  in  the 
adjacent  country  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  The  news  is  propa- 
gated with  amazing  speed  to  the  most  distant  parts;  the  merchants 
hasten  to  the  place,  and  enter  upon  the  business,  but  with  such 
precautions  as  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  necessary.  The 
ship's  company  are  divided  into  three  parties.  Whilst  the  first  is 
entertaining  the  purchasers,  and  treating  them  with  great  civilities, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  inclination  and  dexterity  in  stealing;  the  second  is 
employed  in  receiving  the  vanilla,  indigo,  cochineal,  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  slaves,  quicksilver,  silk,  and 
other  commodities.  The  third  division  is  in  the  mean  while  un- 
der arms  upon  deck,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  car- 
go, and  to  take  care  not  to  admit  at  once  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  can  be  kept  in  order. 

When  all  the  business  is  done,  the  Englishman  returns  with  his 
stock,  which  he  has  commonly  doubled,  and  the  Spaniard  with  his 
purchase,  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  as  great  a  profit,  or  greater. 
To  prevent  a  discovery,  he  avoids  the  high  roads,  and  goes  through 
by-ways,  with  the  negroes  he  has  bought,  who  carry  the  goods 
in  small  parcels,  made  in  the  manner  that  they  may  be  most  easi-. 
ly  carried. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on  successfully  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  colonies  of  both  nations, 
when,  as  Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  obstructed  by  substituting 
register-ships  to  the  galleons.  It  has  gradually  diminished,  and  of 
late  was  reduced  to  15  or  1600,000  livres  (on  an  average  about 
L. 67, 800),  per  annum.  The  court  of  London,  wishing  to  re- 
store, or  recover  the  profit  of  it,  judged,  in  1766,  that  the  best 
expedient  to  repair  the  losses  of  Jamaica  was  to  make  it  a  free 
port. 

Immediately  the  Spanish  ships  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to 
exchange   their  gold  and  silver,  and  their  commodities,  for  the 
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manufactures  of  England.  The  year  before  this  regulation  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  for  this  island  had  not  exceeded  9,351,540 
livres  (L.409,129  17  6);  but  this  plan  must  increase  them  con- 
siderably. Freedom  of  trade  is  a  great  allurement  to  foreigners, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation  that  opens  her  ports. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  restriction  which  excludes  all  commo- 
dities of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Jamaica,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble Lhose  of  St  Domingo  would  have  takeh  the  same  course  with 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  same  gc^- 
vernment,  which  is  endeavouring,  to  draw  into  one  of  its  marts  the 
productions  of  the  French  Windward  islands,  should  deny  an  en- 
trance to  those  of  a  Leeward  island?  Perhaps  it  might  be  feared, 
that  the  subjects  should  find  means  to  obtain  from  a  rival,  who 
can  venture  with  impunity  to  sell  every  thing  at  a  lower  price,- 
those  goods  which  should  contribute  to  keep  up  their  trade  with 
the  Spanish  colonies. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  the  English  have  not 
trusted  alone  to  the  readiness  of  the  Spaniards  to  come  to  their 
ports,  but  have  contrived  other  means  of  extending  their  com- 
merce with  them.  The  merchants  of  Jamaica  had  formerly  set- 
tled some  factories  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  on  the  Black-River, 
near  the  Musquito  shore.  For  reasons  unknown  to  us,  they  .had 
forsaken  them.  They  have  now  restored  them,  in  the  beginning 
of  1766,  in  hopes  of  supplying  the  inland  provinces  of  Mexico  with 
provisions;  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  success  far  sur- 
passes their  expectation. 

Yet  this  fraudulent  and  precarious 
trade  is  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  immense 
riches  which  the  plantations  of  Jamaica 
have  produced.  The  first  culture  which 
the  inhabitants  applied  to  was  that  of  co- 
coa, which  they  found  well  established  by  the  Spaniards.  It  pros- 
pered as  long  as  those  plantations  lasted,  which  had  been  cultivat- 
ed by  a  people  who  made  this  their  principal  food,  and  their  only 
traffic,  The'  new  planters  perceived  that  they  began  to  decay,  and 
they  renewed  them;,  but,  either  for  want  of  care,  or  of  skill,  the' 
trees  did  not  succeed.  They  grew  tired  of  the  culture  of  it,  and  ap- 
plied therriselves  to'  that  of  indigo. 

This  production  went  on  successfully,  when  the  parliament 
thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty  of; 3'livres,  18  sols,  6  deniers,  (3s.5^d.) 
upon  every  pound  of  indigo,  which  then  sold  for  11  livres  5  sols 
,(9s.l'0d;},  "  If  this  was:evidently.  an  immoderate  duty  at  that  time, 
it  grew  quite'  intolerable,  when  the  French,  competition  brought 
down  the'  price  of  the  commodity  to  <t  livres  10  sol's  (3s.I.l-$d.)  a- 
pound.  "  At  this  period  all-  the  indigo  plantations  went  to  ruin 
throughdiitithe'  English islandsi  and  nowhere,  sofast  as  at  Jamaiea,, 

vol.  in,  *  £> 


jaihaica  has  enrich- 
ed itself  by  its  planta- 
tions,  still  more  than  by 
its  illegal  trade. 
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The  government  has  since  endeavoured  to  retrieve  this  loss;  they 
have  not  only  taken  off  the  heavy  load  with  which  they  had  clog- 
ged that  branch  of  industry,  but  have  encouraged  it  by  a  bounty 
of  11  sols  3  deniers  (about  6d.),  upon  every  pound  of  indigo  rai- 
sed in  the  British  settlements.  This  generosity  has  showed  itself 
too  late,  and  has  only  occasioned  abuses.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty,  the  Jamaica  people  fetch  indigo  from  St  Domingo,  and 
then  send  it  over  to  Great  Britain  as  the  growth  of  their  own  plan- 
tations. This  fraudulent  traffic  may  amount  to  1,200,000  livres 
(L.52,500)  a^year. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  6n  this  atcount  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  absolute  loss,  since  it  is  of  use  to  the  nation; 
but  it  keeps  up  that  mistrust,  and,  we  may  say,  that  propensity  to 
cheating,  Which  the  spirit  of  finance  has  excited  in  most .  of  our 
governments,  between  the  state  and  the  subjects.  Ever  since  the 
prince  has  been  incessantly  contriving  means  to  acquire  money, 
the  people  have  been  studying  artifices  to  elude  the  injustice  of 
taxes,  and  to  cheat  the  prince.  When  one  side  has  shown  no 
moderation  in  their  expences,  no  bounds  to  taxations,  no  equity  in 
the  partition,  no  lenity  in  the  recovery,  there  have  been  no  lon- 
ger any  scruples  about  the  violation  of  pecuniary  laws  on  the  other, 
ndr  any  honesty  in  the  payment  of  the  duties,  nor  uprightness  in 
the  engagements  between  the  subject, and  the  government.'  Op- 
pression reigned  on  one  hand,  and  plundering  on  the  other;  the 
finance  extorted  from  commerce,  and  commerce  eluded  or  cheated 
the  finance.  The  treasury  pillaged  the  planters,  and  the  planters 
imposed  upon  the  treasury  by  false  entries.  The  colonist  wa§ 
teazed  with  taxes,  services^  and  militias;  and  he  rejected  this  three- 
fold bondage  openly' and  by  force  when  he  was  able,  and  when  he 
was  hot,  by  clamours  and  complaints.  If  Englanddoes  not  sup- 
ply us  with  all  these  instances  of  the  faulty,  administration,  intro- 
duced by  the  spirit  of  finance^  Europe  can  show, other  states  which 
too  fully  justify  this  picture.    . 

The  culture'of  indigo  was  not  yet  totally  given  up  at  Jamaica, 
when  that  df  cotton  was  begun.  The  American  islands  produce 
cotton  shrubs  of  various  sizes,  which  rise  and  grow  up  spontane- 
ously, especially  in  low  and  marshy  grounds.  .Their  fleece  is  of. a 
pale  red,  some  paler  than  others,  .very  fine,  but  so  short  that  it 
cannot  be  spun.  None  of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though  it 
might  very  well  be  used  :in  making  of  hats.  The  little  they  think 
proper  to  pick  up  serves  to  make,  mattresses  and  pillows.;.      ;.  _ 

The  shrub  that  supplies  our  manufactures  with  cotton  requires 
a  dry  and  stOny  soil,  and  thrives  best  in  grounds  that  have  already 
been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant  appears  more  flourishing  in 
fresh  lands  than  in  those  which  art  exhausted,  but  then  it  is  too 
luxuriant,  and,  as  it. shoots  more  wood,  it  bears  less  fruit.        .    ;: 
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An  eastern  exposure  is  fittest  for  it.  The  culture  of  it  begins  in 
March  and  April,  and  during  the  first  spring  rains.  Holes  are  made 
at  seven  or  eight  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  a  few  seeds 
thrown  in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches, 
all  the  sterns  are  pulled  up.except  two  or  threeof  thestoutest.  These 
are  cropped  twice  before  the  end  of  August.  This  precaution  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  second 
prunning;  and  if  the  shrub  wa6  suffered  to  grow  more  than  four 
feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor  the  fruit  so-  easi- 
ly gathered.  The  same  method  is  pursued  for  three  years,  for  so 
long  the  shrub  may  continue,  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  re- 
newed  oftener,  with  the  prospect  of  an  advantage  that  will  compen- 
sate the  trouble.  • 

This  useful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  the  ground  about  it  is  not 
constantly  weeded.  Frequent  rains  will  promote  its  growth;  but 
they  must  not  be  incessant.  Dry  weather  is  particularly  necessary 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering 
the  cotton;  for  it  would  be  discoloured  and  spotty,  if  it  should 
prove  a  wet  season. 

The  cotton  shrub  bears  iruk  within  nine  or  ten  months  after 
it  is  planted.  A  flower  blows  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches, 
and  the  pistil  of  this  flower  turns  to  a  shell  of  the  size  of  a  pi- 
geon's egg,  whiclropens,  and  divides  in  three,  when  the  cotton  conr 
tained  in  it  is  ripe. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  seeds  must  be  picked  out  from 
the  fruit,  with  which  they  are  naturally  mixed.  This  is  dope  by 
means  of  a  cotton  mill,,  which  is  an  engine,  composed  of  two  rods 
of  hard  wood,  about  eighteen  feet  long,  eighteen  lines  in  circum- 
ference, and  fluted  two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both 
ends,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  distance  between  them  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  seed  to  slip  through.  At  one  end  is  a  kind  of 
little  milstone,  which  being  put  in  motion  with  the  foot,  turns  the 
rods  in  contrary  directions.  They  catch  up' the  cotton,  and  repel 
the  seed  contained  in  it. 

Whilst-  the  culture  of  cotton  flagged  in  the  other  English  islands, 
it  flourished  more  and  more  at  Jamaica;  but  we  may  venture  to 
foretel  that  it  will  fall.  The  parliament,  that  is  to  say,  the  nation, 
who  knows  and  administers  her  own  revenues,  seeing  that  the  cot- 
ton of  her  own  coloni.es  was  not  sufficient  to  employ  her  manufac- 
tures, took  off  the  duties  upon  foreign  cottons  in  1766.  The 
granting  such  a  freedom  as  must  increase  the  importation,  and  re- 
duce the  price  of  an  unwrought  commodity,  deserves  the  highest 
encomiums.  Perhaps  a  provident  administration  ought  to  have 
gone  a  step  further,  and  to  have  granted  a  temporary  bounty  upon 
all  cottons  imported  from  the  national  settlements,  to  obviate  the 
discouragment  which  may  arise  from  foreign  competition,  and 
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from  the  reduced  price  of  the  commodity.  But  if  the  English 
have  reason  to  bcanxious  about  the  success  of  this  important  ar- 
ticle, they  need  not  be  so  for  their  ginger. 

This  plant,  which  never  grows  above  two  feet  high,  is  rather 
bushy.  It3  leaves  exactly  resemble  those  of  rushes,  only  they  are 
smaller.  It  is  propagated  by  suckers,  which  are  planted  two  or 
three  fingers  deep  about  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  come  up 
in  a  week's  time.  When  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  wither,  the 
ginger  is  ripe;  they  pull  it  up,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  or  wind  to 
jdry.  The  roots,  which  are  the  only  useful  part,  are  flat,  broad, 
of  an  irregular  shape,  but  mostly  resemble  the  foot  of  a  goose. 
Their  substance  is  close,  heavy,  white,  firm,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  a  turnip. 

The  culture  of  ginger  is  easy,  and  by  no  means  expensive:  a 
single  man  may  undertake  it  alone.  The  root  has  this  double  ad- 
vantage, that  it  will  keep  many  years  in  the  ground  without  rot- 
ting, and  as  long  as  we  please  after  it  is  gathered,  without  being  in 
the  least  injured.  But  if  ginger  requires  no  great  labour,  it  ab- 
sorbs a  vast  quantity  of  nutritive  juices-,  insomuch  that  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  has  bore  three  or  four  crops  of  ginger,  is  so  exhaust- 
ed of  salts,  that  nothing  will  thriye  upon  it. 

When  first  the  Europeans  came  to  the  Leeward  islands,  the  Ca- 
ribs  made  use  of  ginger;  but  their  consumption  in  this  and  in  every 
other  article  was  so  small,  that  they  were  contented  with  what 
grew  wild.  The  conquerors,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, grew  passionately  fond  of  this  hot  spice.  They  ate  it  in  the 
morning  to  sharpen  their  appetite;  they  served  it  up  at  table;  they 
preserved  it  in  several  different  ways;  they  used  it  after  meals  to 
'facilitate  digestion,  and  at  sea  as  an  antidote  against  the  scurvy. 
This  fashion  was  adopted  in  Europe;  ginger  was  used  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  was  commonly  mixed  with  pepper,  which  was  then 
very  dear.  This  eastern  production  fell  gradually  to  a  lower  price, 
and  ginger  grew  out  of  repute.  After  bearing  a  considerable 
price,  it  sank  towards  the  later  end  of  the  century  to  10  livres  a 
hundred  (8s.9d.).  In  a  short  tirne  no  body  caret!  for  it;  and  the 
culture  of  it  was  dropped  almost  every  where,  except  at  Jamaica. 

For  the  last  thirteen  years,  it  is  computed  that  this  island-'has 
exported,  upon  an  average,  649,865  pounds  weight  a- year.  Most 
of  it  has  been  consumed  in  the  British  dominiqns;  the  rest  has 
been  sold  in  the  north,  at  a  price  which  cannot  tempt  the  polo? 
nies,  where  the  land  is  not  ordinary  and  poor  as  at  Jamaica. 

Besides  ginger,  this  island  furnishes  Europe  with  a  considera-  ■ 
ble  quantity  of  pimento.     There   are  several  sorts  more  or  less 
pungent.     The  tree  which  bears  that  sort  called  Jamaica  pepper 
is  most  common  upon  the  mountains,   and  grows  to  the  height  of 
above  thirty  feet.     It  is  very  straight,  moderately  thick,  and  coyer.- 
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ed  with  a  greyish,  smooth,  and  shining  bark.  The  leaves  exacts 
)y  resemble  those  of  the  laurel.'  The  flowers  blow  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  bunches  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  the  juniper.  Tbey  are  gathered  green,  and 
spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  They  turn  brown,  and  acquire  a  spicy 
smell,  from  whence  in  England  they  call  pimento  all-spice.  It  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  strengthen  cold  stomachs  that  are  subject  to 
crudities;  but  spices  should  be  cultivated  in  Asia,  and  sugar  in 
America. 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknown  in  Jamaica  till 
the  year  1668.  It  was  brought  thither  by  some  inhabitants  of 
Barbaddes.  One  of  them  was  possessed  of  every  requisite  for 
that  kind  of  produce  that  depends  on  man.  His  name  was 
Thomas  Modiford.  His  capital,  together  with  his  skill  and  activi- 
ty, enabled  him  to  clear  an  immense  tract  of  |and,  and  raised 
him  in  time  to  the  government  of  the  colony.  Yet  neither  could 
the  sight  of  his  growing  fortune,  nor  his  warm  solicitations,  pre- 
vail upon  men  accustomed  to  arms  and  idleness  to  apply  to  the  la- 
bours of  husbandry.  Twelve  hundred  unfortunate  men,  who  ar- 
rived in  1670  from  Surinam,  which  had  been  just  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  proved  more  tractable.  Necessity  inspired  them  with  reso- 
lution, and  their  example  excited  emulation.  These  beginnings  of 
labour  were  happily  supported  by  the  quantity  of  money  that  was 
daily  poured  into  Jamaica,  from  the  uninterrupted  success  of  the 
free-booters.  Great  part  of  it  was  employed  in  erecting  buildings, 
purchasing  slaves,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  household  goods 
for  the  new  habitations.  The  face  of  things  was  totally  changed. 
Jamaica  soon  exported  vast  quantities  of  sugar  superior  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  other  English  islands.  This  culture  has  never  les- 
sened, not  even  when  that  of  coffee  was  joined  to  it. 

This  valuable  plant,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  enriched  the 
Dutch  and  French  settlements  in  America,  before  ever  the  Eng- 
lish thought  of  appropriating  it  to  themselves;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
been  adopted  only  at  Jamaica;  but  that  island  will  soon  furnish  as 
much  as  the  British  dominions  can  consume.  The  mother-coun- 
try has  encouraged  this  culture,  and  brought  it  to  this  pitch,  by 
enacting,  that  all  foreign  coffee  imported  into  her  dominions  should 
pay  6  livres  (Ss.  3d.)  more  duty  upon  every  hundred  weight,  than 
that  imported  from  her  own  colonies. 

The  commissioners  for  the  plantations  declared  in  the  house  of 
lords,  in  1734,  that  the  productions  of  Jamaica,  imported  the  year 
before  to  England,  amounted  but  to  12,138,748  livres,  1  sol  6 
deniers  (E.531,070  4  6|.).  Their  value  has  since  risen  to 
15,300,000  livres  (L.669,375).  This  revenue  isproJuced  by  2.5,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  2000  bags  of  cotton,  three  millions  weight 
gf  coffee,  besides  skins,  ginger,  woods  for  dying,  and  other  lesser 
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articles.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  20,000  white 
men,  and  90,000  blacks,  gathered  together  in  a  few  towns,  or 
dispersed  in  nineteen  parishes.  The  yearly  administration  and 
defence  of  the  colony  costs  2,000,000  Hvres  (L.87,500),  and  in 
some  particular  circumstances,  much  more.  Her  whole  capital, 
in  lands,  slaves,  houses,  and  moveables  of  every  kind,  has  been 
estimated  at  165,000,000  crowns  (L.2 1, 656,250),  But  it  is  scarce 
credible,  that  little  of  this  wealth  is  the  property  of  the  planters. 
Either  by  misfortunes,  by  extravagance,  or  by  the  ease  with 
which  they  findxredit,  they  have  involved  themselves  in  prodi- 
gious debts  to  the  merchants  settled  on  the  island,  and  especially 
to  the  Jews.  May  this  people,  who  at  their  first  origin  were 
slaves,  and  afterwards  became  conquerors,  and  who  are  now  re- 
duced to  their  former  state  of  slavery,  or  become  fugitives  for  these 
twenty  centuries  past,  one  day  lawfully  possess  this  or  some  other 
rich  island  of  America,  where  they  may  collect  all  their  children, 
and  train  them  up  in  peace  to  husbandry  and  commerce,  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  fanaticism  which  has  made  them  odious  to  the  earth, 
and  that  persecution  which  has  made  them  pay  so  dear  for  the  errors 
of  their  worship  and  belief!  May  the  Jews  at  last  live  happy,  free, 
and  quiet,  in  some  corner  of  the  world,  since  they  are  pur  bre- 
thren by  the  ties  of  humanity,  and  our  fathers  by  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligion! 4 

If  we  may  believe  some  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Jamaica,  no  less  thau  two- thirds  of  the  estates  are 
mortgaged.  This  distress  must  always  increase,  unless  it  is  stop- 
ped by  a  great  and  rapid  augmentation  of  the  plantations.  Whe- 
ther this  is  possible  or  probable,  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  next 
inquiry. 

Upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  the 
extent  of  Jamaica  appears  to  be  four  millions 
of  acres,  each  7-20  feet  long,  and  72  broad. 
It  has  been  said,  that  one-third  of  this  large 
space  was  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  population  and  cultivation  contradicts  this  assertion, 
though  both  are  more  flourishing  than  ever.  All  the  inland 
parts  are  a  mere  <iesert.  There  are  no  plantations  but  upon  the 
coasts,  and  even  these  are  not  all  cultivated.  Most  of  the  plan- 
ters possess  immense  grounds;  but  hardly  one- fourth  part  of  them 
is  put  to  any  use.  All  the  labour  is  bestowed  upon  200,000  acres 
at  most'. 

When  we  consider,  that  Jamaica  has  been  long  since  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  and  civilized  people;  that  the  piratical  war,  and 
the  contraband  trade,  have  at  all  times  poured  in  immense  trea- 
sures; that  the  means  of  culture  have  never  been  wanting;  that 
for  a  long  time  they  have  had  recourse  to  manure;  that  their 
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roads  and  harbours  are  prodigiously  multiplied  for  exportion; 
that  the  mother-country  and  all  Europe  have  received  their  pro- 
duce; that  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  land  has  never 
sold  for  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  has  brought  in  the  other 
islands;  when  we  consider  maturely  all  these  circumstances,  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  soil  of  Jamaica  must  be  in  gene- 
ral bad,  or  very  indifferent. 

The  sea-side,  which,  for  the  convehiency  of  transport,  naturally 
claims  the.  preference  for  sugar-plantations,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  had  all  the  pains  taken  with  it,  and  to  have  been  improved 
to  the  highest  degree  that  it  was  capable  of.  The  excessive  and 
constant  coolness  of  the  mountains  would  be  so  hurtful  to  all  pro- 
ductions, and  so  destructive  to  the  slaves,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  .any.  plantations  there.  The  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea-coasts,  is  often  extremely  dry; 
but  here  and  there  it  is  interpersed  with  valleys,  hills,  and 
plains,  where  it  appears  that  the  Indians  planted  their  maize, 
and  the  Spaniards  bred  their  cattle.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
these  lands,  properly  managed,  would  yield  abundance  of  cotton, 
cofFeei,  cocoa.,  and  indigo;  articles  to  which  the  English  do  not 
seem  hitherto  to  have  paid  a  proper  attention.  But -these  riches 
are  not  sufficient  to  make  any  colony  flourish  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, Nothing  will  effect  this  at  present  in  the  American  islands 
but  sugar.  .   -. 

Though  this'  commodity  is  cultivated  all  round  the  island^  of 
Jamaica,  it  is.  more  .particularly  so  on  the  southern  coast,  which 
the  Spaniards  inhabited,  and  where,  their  conquerors  have  multi- 
plied more  than  in  .any  other  part.  Their  inducement  was  a.  safe 
and  commodious  road,,  which  can  contain  a  thousand  men  of  war 
at. one  time.  This  inestimable  advantage  laid  the  foundation  of 
Port  Royal,  which,  though  it  stands  on  sandy  ground,  that  affords 
none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  even  fresh  water,  became 
a  famous  city  in.  lejss  than  thirty-  years.-  This  Splendor  was  owing 
to  a  constant  and-  quick.circulation  of  business,  consisting  of  the 
growth  of  the  island,  the  captures  of -the  free-bpoters,  and  the 
contraband  trade -carried  on  with  the  continent.  The  world  can 
show  few  cities  where  the  thirst  of  wealth  and  pleasures  has  unit- 
ed.more  opulence  and  more  corruption. 

Nature  in  one  moment  destroyed  this  bril- 
liant .appearance.  The  sky,  which  was  clear 
andserene,  at  once  grew  turbid  and  red;  a  ram- 
Wing  noise  was  heard  under  ground,  spreading 
from  the,  mountains  to  the  .plain;  the:  rocks 
-split;  hiljs  that  were. at  a  great  distance  came 
close  together;  infectious  lakes  appeared  on  the  spots  where  moun- 
tains-had been. swallowed  up;  .whole  plantations  wereremoved  se- 
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veral  miles  from  the  place. where  they  stood;  i 
were  opened,  from  whence  gushed  out  huge  colui 
corrupted  the  air;  many  habitations  either  sunk  h 
the  earth,  or  were  overturned.  The  sea  was  soon  covered  with 
trees,  which  the  earth  had  thrown  up,  or  the  winds  blown  away. 
Thirteen  thousand  lives  were  lost  by  this  dreadful  earthquake,  and 
three  thousand  by  a  contagious  distemper  that  broke  out  soon  af- 
ter. It  is  said,  that  since  this  catastrophe,  which  happened  on  the 
7th  of  June  1692,  the  climate  of  Jamaica  is  not  so  fine,  nor  the  sky 
so  clear,  nor  the  soil  so  fruitful-  as  before.  The  mountains  are  not 
so  high,  and  the  island  is  lowerthan  it  was  formerly.  It  is  affirm- 
ed-, .'that  most  of  the  wells  can  be  reached  with  x-opes  shorter  by  two 
or  three  feet  than  were  required  before  this  terrible  event:  A  mo- 
nument of  the  fragility  of  conquest,  which  should  have  taught  the 
Europeans  not  "to  trust  to  the  possession  of  a  world  that  trembles 
under  their  feet,  and  seems  to  slip  out  of  their  rapacious  hands! 

In  this  general  overthrow  Port  Royal  was  washed  away  and 
destroyed-,  all  the  ships  in  the  road  were  shattered  to  pieces,;  or 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  npon  dry  land.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  this  city  was  too  advantageous  to  be  given  up.  The  peo- 
ple-had scarce  recovered  from  their  consternation,  when  they  set 
about  rebuilding  it.  But  these  labours  were  fruitless.  The  rising 
walls  we're  again  blown- down  by  a  hurricane.-  Port  Royal,  like 
Jerusalem  of  old,  could  never  be  rebuilt.  The  earth  seemed  only 
digged  to  swallow  it  up.  By  a  singularity,  which  baffles  all  human 
efforts  and  reasonings,  the  only  houses  that  were  left  standing:af- 
ter'this  subversion,  are  upon  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  which  advan- 
ces several  miles  into  the  sea.  Thus  the  land -overturns  edifices, 
to  which  the  inconstant  ocean  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a  solid  foun- 
dation. These  few  buildings,  which  lie' open  to  invasion,  are  de- 
fended by  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  ca- 
lamities, retired  to  Kingston,  which  is  situated-  in  the  same  bay.  By 
their  industry  and  activity  this'  town  soon  became  a  pleasant '  arid 
flourishing  city,  and  it  is  now  the  centre  ofall  the  business:  If  it 
is  not  so  brisk  as  it  was  formerly  at  Port  Royal,  it-is  because  the 
colony  has  not  now  the  same  connections-  abroad.  The  'new-mart 
was  too  much  exposed  to  secure  the  merchants  from  all' uneasi- 
ness. '  It  is  but  within  these'  few  years  that  it  has  been  surrounded 
with  work's  able  to  defend  it  from  insult.  ' 

1  Yet  Kingston,  notwithstanding  its  progress,  nev,er  became  the 
capital  of  Jamaica;  this  title  is  still  given  to  St  Jagp-  de  la  Vega, 
which  the  English  call '  S  parush  town.  ■  It  is  situated  some  leagues' 
from  the'  sea;  upon  therriver  Cobra,-  which,  though  not  navigable, 
is  the  finest  in  the  island.  This  was- the  governor's' residence,  and 
•  "the  place'  where  the  general  assembly  and  the  courts  of  justice  were 
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held.  The  principal  officers  and  the  richest  planters  resided  there, 
which  made  it  an  agreeable  place,  abounding  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries  of  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1756,  when  admiral  Knowles 
judged  it  to  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  colony  that  the 
government  should  be  removed  to  the  centre  of  business.  His 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  who 
agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  every  thing  relative  to  administration 
should  be  transacted  at  Kingston.  Personal  hatred  against  the 
projector  of  this  plan,  the  harshness  of  the  measures  he  took  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  the  attachment  most  people  are  apt  to  take 
for  places  as  well  as  things,  and.  numberless  private  interests  that 
must  be  affected  by  this  alteration;  all  these  causes  irritated  many 
people  against  a  scheme,  which  was,  indeed,  liable  to  some  incon- 
veniences, but  was  founded  on  decisive  reasons,  and  attended  with 
great  advantages.  The  promoters  of  the  new  system,  on  their 
side,  supported  it  with  a  contemptuous  haughtiness.  This  oppo- 
sition of  sentiments  produced  two  parties,  and  the  animosity  be- 
tween them,  which  was  violent  at  first,  has  still  gone  on  increas- 
ing. These  divisions  are  sufficient  to  inflame  the  whole  colony. 
But  they  have  much  more  to  fear  from  the  fierce  enemies  who 
threaten  them  incessantly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  island. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled 
to  give  up  Jamaica  to  the  English,  they 

left  behind  them   a  number  of  negroes     ""'J\vc  J<rf  heroes 
and  mulattoes,  who,  being  weary  of  their     ZhleindependeL  she 
slavery,  took  a  resolution- to  retire  into     ^  ^  compelled  to 
the  mountains,  there  to  preserve  their  h-        j        ,  Ja 
berty,  which  they  had  recovered  by  the  fa 

expulsion  of  their  tyrants.  Having  entered  into  some  agreements 
necessary  to  preserve  their  union,  they  planted  maize  and  cocoa 
in  the  most  inaccessible  places  of  their  retreat.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  subsisting  till  harvest,  obliged  them  to  come  down  into 
the  plain,  to  pilfer  for  sustenance.  The  conquerors  bore  this  plun- 
der the  more  impatiently,  as  they  had  nothing  to  spare,  and  de- 
clared war  against  them.  Many  were  massacred;  the  greater  part 
submitted;  and  only  fifty  or  sixty  fled  back  to  their  rocks,  there 
to  live  or  die  free. 

Policy,  which  sees  every  thing,  but  is  never  moved  by  compas- 
sion, wanted  utterly  to  exterminate  or  reduce  this  handful  of  fu- 
gitives, who  had  escaped  from  slavery  or  carnage;  but  the  sol- 
diery, who  were  either  perishing  or  spent  with  fatigue,  did  not 
relish  such  a  destructive  scheme,  which  was  still  to  cost  them  more 
blood.  It  was  dropt  for  fear  of  a  revolt.  This  condescension 
was  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  All  the  slaves,  grown  des- 
perate by  the  hardships  they  underwent,  or  the  dread  of  punish-; 
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pent,  soon  found  a  shelter  jn  the  woods,  where  they  were  sure  of 
meeting  with  companions  ready  to  assist  them.  The  number  of 
fugitives  daily  increased.  In  a  short  time,  they  deserted  by  troops, 
after  having  murdered  their  masters,  and  stripped  and  set  fire  to 
the  plantations.  In  vain  did  they  send  active  partisans  after 
them,  offering  a  reward  of  30  crowns  (L.S  18  9)  for  the  head  of 
every  negro  they  should  kill.  -This  severity  availed  them  no- 
thing, and  the  desertion  became  the  more  general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers  increased.  Till 
the  year  1690  they  had  only  fled;  but,  when  they  thought  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  attack,  they  fell  upon  the  English  planta- 
tions in  separate  bands,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages.  In  vain 
were  they  driven  hack  to  their  mountains  with  loss;  in  vain  were 
forts  erected  and  manned  at  proper  distances,  to  prevent  their  in- 
roads; notwithstanding  all  this  expence,'  and  these  precautions, 
they  renewed  their  depredations  from  time  to  time.  The  resentT 
ment  which  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature,  by  barbarous  po- 
licy, excited  in  these  blacks,  inspired  them  with  such  fury,  that 
the  white  people  who  had  bought  them,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
cut  off  the  root  of  the  evil,  resolved,  in  1735,  to.  employ  all  the 
forces  of  the  colony  to  destroy  ajustly  implacable  enemy. 

Immediately  the  military  laws  took  place  of  all  civil  administra- 
tion. All  the  colonists  formed  themselves  into  regular  corps. 
They  marched  forward  towards  the  rebels  by  different  roads. 
One  party  undertook  to  attack  the  town  of  Nauny,  which  the 
blacks  had  built  in  the  blue  mountains.  With  cannon,  a  town 
built  without  regularity,  and  defended  without  artillery,  may  soon 
be  destroyed;  but  the  success  of  the  other  enterprizes  was  fre- 
quently doubtful,  and  sometimes  attended  with  much  loss.  The 
.slaves,  more  elated  by  one  triumph  than  disheartened  by  ten  de- 
feats, were  proud  of  considering  their  former-  tyrants  merely  as 
enemies  they  were  to  fight  with.  If  they  were  beaten,  they  had 
,  at  least  some  revenge. '  Their  blood  was  at  least  mixed  with 
that  of  their  barbarous  masters.  They  rushed  against  the  sword 
of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  At  last,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  or  by  the  dexterity  of  their  antagonists,  the 
fugitives  intrenched  themselves  \n  inaccessible  places,  where  they 
dispersed  in  small  bands,  fully  determined  never  to  stir  out,  and 
well  assured  they  could  stand  thgir  ground.  After  various  battles 
and  excursions,  that  lasted  nine  mqnths,  the  English  at  last  gaye 
up  all  thoughts  of  subduing  them. 

Thus;  sooner  or  later,  will  any  people,  made  desperate  by  tyran- 
ny, or  the  oppression  of  conquerors,  always  get  the  better  of  nu- 
merous, well-disciplined,  and  experienced  armies;  if  they  have 
but  resolution  enough  to  endure'  hunger  rather  than  the  yoke,  to 
die  rather  than  lire  in  bondage,  and  if  they  choose  rather  to  se9 
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their  nation  extinct  than  enslaved.  Let  them  abandon  the  field 
to  the  multitude  of  troops,  to  the  train  of  war,  the  display  of  provi- 
sions, amunition,  and  hospitals:  Let  them  retire  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  without  baggage,  without  covering, without  stores;  nature 
will  provide  for  them  and  defend  them.  There  let  them  remain 
for  years,  till  the  climate,  idleness,  and  intemperance,  have  destroy- 
ed those  swarms  of  foreign  invaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  ex- 
pect, nor  any  laurels  to  gather.  Let  them  now  and  then  pour 
down' upon  them,  like  the  torrents  of  their  own  mountains,  sur- 
prize them  in  their  tents,  and  ravage  their  out-lines.  Lastly,  let 
them  despise  the  opprobrious  names  of  robbers  and  assassins,  which 
will  be  plentifully  bestowed,  upon  them  by  people  base  enough  to 
arm  themselves  against  a  handful  of  huntsmen,  and  weak  enough 
to  be  unable  to  conquer  them. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  with  the  English,  who, 
weary  of  excursions  and  fruitless  armaments,  fell  into  universal  de- 
spondency. The  poorest  among  them  dared  not  to  accept  the  lands 
which  the  government  offered  them  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Even  the  settlements  at  a  greater1  distance  from  .these  formidable' 
blacks  were  neglected  or  forsaken.  Many  parts  of  the  island,  which, 
from  their  appearance,  bid  fair  for  being  the  most  fruitful,  were 
left  in  their  rude  state;  and  the  woods  and  thickets,  with  which 
they  were  covered,  became  the  terror  of  the  planters,  by  affording 
a  retreat  to  the  rebels,  who  were  now  inured  to  war. 

In  this  situation  was  the  colony  when  Trelawney  was  appointed 
governor.  This  prudent  and  humane  commander  well  knew,  that  , 
a  set  of  men,  who,  for  near  a  century  past,  lived  upon  wild  fruits; 
went  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  Weather;  who* 
ever  at  war  with  an  assailant  stronger  than  themselves,  and  well 
armed,  never  ceased  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty;  that 
such  a  set  of  men  would  never  be  subdued  by  open  force.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  pacific  overtures.  He  offered  them  not 
only  lands  to  cultivate,  which  should  be  their  own  property,  but 
likewise  liberty  and  'independence.  He  consented  that  they  should 
be  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  choosing,  but  that  these  chiefs 
should  hold  their  commissions  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  and 
act  under  his  direction.  This  plan,  unheard  of  before  among  ne- 
groes, was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  concluded  in  1738,  to  the  joy 
of  both  parties.  '  It  seemed  to  promise  a  lasting  tranquillity;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  stipulation  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  future  disturbances. 

"Whilst  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  accommodation  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  had  propo-* 
sed  their  separate  plan  to  the  independent  negroes.  This  wa*,  that 
they  should  engage  to  harbour  no  more  fugitive  slaves,  on  condi-' 
tion  that  a  stipulated  sum  should  be  paid  them  for  every  such  de-* 
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Snrter  whom  they  should  inform  against,  or  bring  back  to  the  colo- 
Jiy.  This  agreement,  repugnant  to  humanity,  we  may  be  sure  has 
not  been  religiously  observed.  They  have  mutually  accused  each 
other  of  dishonesty.  The  negroes,  but  ill  paid  in  this  shameful 
compact,  have  more  than  once  begun  their  ravages  afresh. 

Whether  fired  by  their  example,  or  axasperated  at  the  ill  usage 
they  met  with,  the  negro  slaves  resolved  to  be  free  likewise. 
Whilst  the  flames  of  war  kindled  in  Europe  were  spreading  in 
America,  these  wretches  agreed,  in  1760,  to  take  up  arms  all  in 
pne'  day,  murder  their  tyrants,  and  seize  upon  the  government.  But 
their  impatience  for  liberty  disconcerted  the  unanimity  of  the  plot, 
by  anticipating  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  began  the  execution  before  the  appointed  time,  stabbed 
their  masters,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses;  but  finding  themselves 
unab-e  to  resist  the  whole  force  of  the  island,  which  their  prema- 
ture exploit  had  collected  in  a  moment,  they  fled  to  the  mountains. 
From  this  impenetrable  recess  they  were  incessantly  making  de- 
structive inroads.  The- English,  in  their  distress,  were  reduced  to 
court  the  assistance  of  the  wild  negroes,  whose  independence  they 
had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  by  a  solemn  treaty.  They  even 
bribed  them,  and  promised  a  certain  sum  for  every  slave  they 
should  kill  with  their  own  hands.  Those  base  Africans,  unworthy 
of  the  liberty  they  had  recovered,  were  not  ashamed  to  sell  the 
blood  of  their  brethren.  They  pursued  them,  and  killed  many  of 
them  by  surprize.  At  last,  the  conspirators,  weakened  and  be- 
trayed by  their  own  nation,  remained  a  long  time  silent  and  inac- 
tive. 

The  fire  of  the  conspiracy  was  thought  to  be  effectually  extin- 
guished, when  it  broke  out  again  with  redoubled  fury.  Their 
numbers  had  increased  by  deserters  from  the  several  plantations. 
The  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  sailors,  all 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  slaves;  they  fought  and  beat  them  in  se- 
veral skirmishes;  many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
dispersed  into  the  woods  and  rocks."  All  the  prisoners  were  shot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Those  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  ringleaders 
of  the  conspiracy  were  tied  alive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  pe- 
rish slowly,  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  of  the  torrid  zone:  a  far 
more  painful  and  more  terrible  death  than  that  of  being  burnt  alive. 
Yet  their  tyrants  enjoyed  the  torments  of  these  miserable  wretches, 
whose  only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by  revenge  those  rights 
of  which  avarice  and  inhumanity  had  robbed  them. 

The  measures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  future  insurrections, 
were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  barbarity.  A  slave  is  whip- 
ped hi  the  public  places,  if  he  plays  at  any  game  whatsoever,  if  he 
presumes  to  go  a  hunting,  or  to.  sell  any  thing  but  milk  or  fish. 
He  cannot  stir  out  of  his  master's  plantation,  unless  attended  by  a 
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white  man,  or  with  an  express  permission  in  writing.  If  he  beats 
a  drum,  or  makes  use  of  any  other  noisy  instrument,  his  master 
is  condemned  to  pay  a  penalty  of  225  livres  (L.9  16  10-J.). 
Thus  do  the  English,  who  are  so  jealous  of  their  own  liberty, 
sport  with  that  of  other  men.  To  this  excess  of  barbarity  has 
the  negro  trade  brought  the  usurpers  of  America.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  injustice  and  violence.  To  conquer  the  new  world, 
its  inhabitants  must  be  slaughtered.  To  replace  them,  negroes 
must  be  bought,  as  they  alone  are  able  to  endure  the  climate  and 
the  labours  of  America.  To  remove  these  Africans  from  their 
native  country,  who  were  designed  to  cultivate  the  land,  without 
having  any  possession  in  it;  it  was  necessary  to  seize  them  by  force, 
and  make  them  slaves.  To  keep  them  in  subjection,  they  must 
•  be  treated  with  severity.  To  prevent  their  revolt,  the  natural 
consequence  of  severity  and  servitude,  these  men,  whom  we  have 
made  desperate,  must  be  restrained  by  capital  punishments,  by  hard 
usage,  and  atrocious  laws. 

But  cruelty  itself  has  a  period  in  its  own  destructive  nature. 
In  an  instant  it  may  cease.  An  enemy  who  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  make  a  descent  upon  Jamaica,  would  soon  convey  arms  to 
these  men,  who  are  full  of  rancour  against  their  oppressors,  and 
only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rise  against  them.  The 
French,  not  considering  that  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  one  colony 
would  probably  spirit  up  all  the  rest,  will  be  the  first  to  bring  on 
such  a  revolution  in  time  of  war.  The  English,  finding  themselves 
between  two  fires,  will  be  dismayed,  their  strength  and  courage 
will  fail  them,  and  Jamaica  will  fall  a  prey  to  slaves  and  conquer- 
ors, who  will  contend  for  dominion  with  fresh  enormities.  What 
a  train  of  mischief  does  injustice  bring  along  with  it!  It  binds  men 
in  fetters,  which  can  only  be  broken  by  the  sword.  Crimes  beget 
crimes*,  blood  is  productive  of  blood;  and  the  earth  becomes  a  per- 
petual scene  of  desolation,  tears,  and  lamentations;  where  successive 
generations  rise  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood,  to  tear  out  each 
other's  bowels,  and  to  lay  each  other  in  the  dust. 

The  loss   of  Jamaica,  however,  would  be  a  Jcbaniages 

heavy  one  to  Br.tain.  Nature  has  placed  this  .  JamakaJor 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and      '  dfead- 

rnade  it  a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.     All     „,„„+„*?<.       for 
ships  going  from   Carthagena  to  the   Havannah     navi°ationf 
must  pass  that  way;  it  is  more  within  the  reach  of  b 

the  several  trading  ports  on  the  continent  than  any  other  island; 
the  many  excellent  roads  with  which  it  is  surrounded  facilitate  the 
launching  of  men  of  war  on  all  sides  of  the  island.  These  several 
advantages'  are  balanced  by  some  inconveniences. 

If  it  is  easy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade-winds,  by  taking  the 
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lesser  Leeward  islands,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  out,  whether  you 
take  the  straits  of  Bahama  or  the  windward  passage. 

By  the  first,  we  have  the  full-advantage  of  the  wind  for  two 
hundred  leagues:  but  as  soon  as  Cape  St.  Anthony  is  doubled,  we 
meet  the  same  wind  against  us  that  before  was  favourable:  so  that 
more  time  is  lost  than  was  gained;  and  there  is  also  a  risk  of  be- 
ing taken  by  the  guarda  costas  of  the  Havannah.  This  danger  is 
succeeded  by  another,  which  is  the  shoals  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
towards  which  the  winds  and  currents  drive  with  extreme  violence. 
The  Elizabeth,  an  English  man  of  war,  would  infallibly  have  been 
lost  there,  in  1 746,  had  not  Captain  Edwards  ventured  into  the 
Havannah.  It  was  in  time  of  war,  and  the  port  belonged  to  the 
enemy.  "  I  come,"  said  the  captain  to  the  governor,  "  to  deliver 
"  up  my  ship,  my  sailors,  my  soldiers,  and  myself,  into  your  hands; 
"  I  only  ask  the  lives  of  my  men."  "  No,"  said  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, "  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  so  dishonourable  an  -action. 
"  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  open  sea,  or  upon  our  coasts,  your 
"  ship  would  be  ours,  and  you  would  be  our  prisoners.  But  as  you 
"  are  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  and  are  come  hither  for  fear 
,(  of  being  cast  away,  I  do  and  ought  to  forget  that  my  nation  is  at 
"  war  with  your's.  You  are  men,  and  so  are  we:  You  are  in  dis- 
"  tress,  and  have  a  right  to  our  pity.  You  are  at  liberty  to  unload 
"  and  refit  your  vessel,  and,  if  you  want  it,  you  may  trade  in  this 
"  port  to  pay  your  charges;  you  may  then  go  away,  and  you  will 
"  have  a  pass  to  carry  you  safe  beyond  the  Bermudas.  If  after  this 
"  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  a  lawful  prize;  but,  at  this  moment,  I 
"  see  in  Englishmen  only  strangers  for  whom  humanity  claims  our 
"  assistance."     What  a  noble  instance  of  Spanish  generosity! 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  less  difficulty  and  danger..  It 
terminates  at  a  small  island,  that  the  English  call  crooked  island, 
which  lies  eighty  leagues  off  Jamaica.  Ships  coming  that  way 
must  commonly  strive  against  the  easterly  wind  through  the  whole 
passage,  coast  along  close  under  St.  Domingo^  to  keep  clear  of  the 
fiats  of  Cuba,  and  then  pass  the  straits,  between  the  points  of 
these  two  great  islands,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  escape  being  in- 
tercepted by  their  privateers  or  their  men  of  war.  The  naviga- 
tors coming  from  the  Lucay's  do  not  meet  with  these  obstructions. 

Settlement  of  ^HESE  islands,  the  first  which  Columbus  dis- 
w,„  ev,  v  i  *  covered  in  America,  are  four  or  five  hundred  in 
the  Unglish  at  ,  ,,         r  :  .  , 

Lucay's,  or  Ba-  Pum\er-  Most  of  ^em  are  n0.  ™°re  *f  rocks 
hama  islands.  Just  ab,ove  water,\  Some  were  inhabited  by  sava- 
ges,  who  were  all  sent  to  perish  in  the  mines  of 
St.  Domingo.  Not  one  of  them  had  a  single  inhabitant  in  1G72, 
when  the  English  landed  a  few  men  on  that  called  Providence,  who 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  seven  or  eight  years  after. 
This  disaster  did  not  deter  other  Englishmen  from  settling  there  in 
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1690.  They  had  scarce  built  160  houses,  when  the'  French  and 
Spaniards  jointly  fell  upon  them  in  1703,  destroyed  their  planta- 
tions, and  carried  off  their  negroes.  The  colonists,  discouraged  by 
the  total  loss  of  their  substance,  went  elsewhere  to  seek  employ- 
ment, and  were  succeeded  by  pirates  of  their  nation,  who  after 
scouring  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  remotest  seas  of  Asia,  and  chief- 
ly the  latitudes  of  North  America,  found  a  safe  and  commodious 
retreat  in  the  island.  Here  they  lived  unmolested  for  a  long  time, 
insulting  even  the  British  flag.  At  last,  George  I.  roused  by  the 
eiamours  of  his  people,  and  the  wishes  of  his  parliament,  in  1719, 
fitted  out  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  them.  The  greatest  part  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  general  pardon,  and  increased  the  colony 
which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Europe. 

It  may  now  consist  of  3000  persons,  half  of  whom  are  settled  at 
Providence,  and  the  rest  scattered  over  the  other  islands!  Accus- 
tomed to  live  upon  plunder,  they  retained  too  much  of  their  for- 
mer dispositions,  and  this  accounts  for  the  negligent  and  languid 
state  of  their  agriculture;  though  the  variety  of  the  soil  which  they 
occupy,  or  which  they  may  occupy,  is  a  constant  incentive  to  their 
industry,  their  ambition,  and  even  their  fancies.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  general  it  is  not  fertile;  but  there  are  parts  sufficiently  rich 
to  insure  the  prosperity  of  a  greater  population.  These  islands, 
which,  for  want  of  productions,  have  hitherto  been  useless  to  Great 
Britain,  may  in  time  be  serviceable  from  their  situation,  if  they  are 
not  in  point  of  trade. 

The  Lucay's,  which  on  one  side  are  separated  from  Florida  only 
by  the  channel  of  Bahama,  form  on  the  other  a  long  ridge,  which 
terminates  nearly  at  the  point  of  Cuba.  There  some  other  islands, 
called  Caicos  or  Turks,  begin,  lately  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the 
English  navy,  which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast  of  St  Domingo.  Between  these  several  islands 
there  are  five  passages  for  first-rate  ships.  Turk's  island  and  the 
great  Caicos  have  lately  been  fortified  by  the  English,  so  that  they 
afford  a  good  anchorage  and  a  safe  retreat  to  their  privateers,  and 
command  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  them  from  St.  Do- 
mingo. By  this  means  most  of  the  ships  coming  from  that  rich 
island  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  If  they  have  not 
built  any  forts  on  the  other  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  it 
is  because  they  think  the  superiority  of  their  manoeuvres  is  suffi- 
cient, without  this  assistance,  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  their  ri- 
vals. They  are  not  so  sanguine  in  their  expectations  with  regard 
to  Bermudas. 

Tms    cluster  of  islands,   distant   about    300         $ettlement  of 
leagues   from  the    Leeward  islands,  was   disco-     ^  English  at 
veredinl527  by  John  Bermudas   a    Spaniard,     ihe  Ber%mdas, 
who  gave  it  his  own  name,  but  did  not  land  there. 
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Never  had  this  number  of  islands  been  inhabited  by  any  human  be- 
ing, 'when  sixty  Englishmen  landed  there  in  1612.-  The  popula- 
tion increased  considerably,  because  the  advantages  of  the  climate 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  People  went  thither  from  the  Leeward 
islands  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  and  from  the  northern  co- 
lonies to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  peace.  Many  royalists  retired 
there  in  expectation  of  the  death  of  their  oppressor  Cromwell. 
Waller  among  the  rest,  that  charming  poet,  who  as  an  enemy  to 
that  tyrannical  deliver,  crossed  the  seas,  and  celebrated  those  for- 
tunate islands,  inspired  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  prospects,  which  are  always  favourable  to  the  poet.  He  im- 
parted his  enthusiasm  to  the  fair  sex.  The  English  ladies  never 
thought  themselves  fine  or  well  dressed,  but  in  small  Bermuda  hats 
made  with  palm-leaves. 

But  at  last  the  charm  was  broken,  and  these  islands  fell  into  that 
contempt  which  their  insignificance  deserved.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  their  whole  compass  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven 
leagues.  The  soil  is  very  indifferent,  and  has  not  a  single  spring 
to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to  drink,  but  what  is  taken  from 
wells  and  cisterns.  Maize,  vegetables,  and  excellent  fruits,  afford 
plenty  of  excellent  food;  but  they  have  no  commodities  for  expor- 
tation; yet  chance  has  collected  under  this  pure  and  temperate  sky, 
four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  poor,  but  happy  in  being  unob- 
served. They  have  no  outward  connections  but  by  some  ships  pas- 
sing from  the  northern  to  the  southern  colonies,  which  sometimes 
stop  to  make  refreshments  in  these  peaceful  islands. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  circumstances  of 
these  people  by  industry.  It  has  been  wished  that  they  would  try 
to  raise  silk,  then  cochineal,  and,  lastly,  that  they  would  plant  vine- 
yards. But  these  schemes  have  been  only  thought  of.  These 
islanders,  consulting  their  own  happiness,  have  confined  their  se- 
dentary arts  to.  the  weaving  of  sails.  This  manufactory,  so  well 
adapted  to  plain  and  moderate  men,  grows  daily  more  and  more 
flourishing.' 

For  upwards  of  a  century  past,  they  have  also  built  ships  at  the 
Bermudas,  that  are  not  to  be  equalled  for  swiftness  and  durability, 
and  are  in  great  request,  especially  for  privateers.  They  are  made 
of  a  kind  of  cedar,  called  by  the  French,  Acajou.  They  have  en- .. 
deavoured  to  imitate  them  at  Jamaica  and  in  the  Bahama  islands, 
where  they  had  plenty  of  materials,  which  were  grown  scarce  and 
dear  in  the  old  docks;  but  these  ships  are,  and  must  be,  far  inferior 
to  their  models. 

The  principal  inhabitant^  of  the  Bermuda  islands  formed  a  so- 
ciety in  1765,  the  statutes  of  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  respect- 
able monument  that  ever  dignified  humanity.  These  virtuous 
citizens  have  engaged  themselves  tp  form  a  library  of  all  books  of 
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husbandry,  in  whatever  language  they  have  been  written;  to  pro- 
cure to'  all  capable  persons,  in  both  sexes,  an  employment  suitable 
to  their  disposition,  to  bestow  a  reward  on  every  man  who  has  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  any  one  already  known;  to  give  a  pension  to  every 
daily  workman,  who,  after  having  assiduously  continued  his  labour, 
and  maintained  a  good  character  for  forty  years,  shall  not  have! 
been  able  to  lay  up  a  stock  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  pass  his  latter 
days  in  quiet;  and,  lastly,  to  indemnify  every  inhabitant  of  Bermu- 
da, who  shall  have  been  oppressed  either  by  the  minister  or  the 
magistrate. 

May  these  advantages  ever  be  preserved  to  these  industrious, 
though  indigent  people!  happy  in  their  labour  and  in  their  pover- 
ty, which  keeps  their  morals  untainted.  They  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  pure  and  serene  sky,  with  health  and  with  peace  of  mind. 
The  poison  of  luxury  has  never  infected  them.  _  .They  are  not 
themselves  addicted  to  envy,  nor  do  they  "excite  it  in  others.  The 
rage  of  ambition  and  war  is  extinguished  upon  their  coasts,  as  the 
storms  of  the  ocean  that  surround  them  are  broken.  The  virtuous  - 
man  would  willingly  cross  the  seas  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  fru- 
gality. They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  .  what  passes  in  the 
part  of  the  world  we  live  in;  and  it  will  be  happy  for  them  to  re- 
main in  their  ignorance. 

England  drew  from  all  her  flourishing  colonies  but  just  sugar 
enough  for  her  own  consumption,  and  only  part  of  the  coffee  and 
cotton  that  was  wanted  at  home,  no  cocoa,  and  no  indigo.  Her 
late  conquests  in  America  have  enriched  her  commerce  with  some 
additional  articles  of  exportation. 

At  the  head  of  her  new  acquisitioris'stands 
the  island  of  Tobago,  which  is  about  thirty 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  not,  as  most 
of  the  other  Caribbee  islands,  full  of  bar 
ren  rocks,  or  unwholesome  n-orasses.  Fin 
even  plains  are  here  crowned  with  hills  of 
an  easy  ascent,  and  every  where  fit  for  til- 
lage. From  these  hills  flow  innumerable  springs,  most  of  which 
seem  purposely  intended  to  turn  the  sugar  mills.  The  soil,  which 
is  sometimes  sandy,  is  constantly  black  and  deep.  There  are  safe 
and  commodious  harbours  along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
island,  which  is  not  exposed  to  those  dreadful  hurricanes  that  are 
so  destructive  in  other  parts.  Possibly  it  owes  this  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tobago    has  formerly  been  exceedingly  populous,  if  we  may 
credit  tradition;  but  its  authority  is  rather  doubtful.     The  inha- 
bitants long  withstood  the  fierce  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  sava- 
ges from  the  continent,   who  were  stubborn  and  implacable  ene- 
vol.  m.  F 
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mies.     At  last,  wearied  out  wirh  these  incessant  inroads,  they  dis- 
persed into  the  adjacent  islands. 

That  which  they  had  forsaken  lay  open  to  invasion  from  Eu- 
rope, when  two  hundred  natives  of  Flessingen  landed  there  in 
1632,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  colony.  The  neighbour- 
ing Indians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  Trinity  Island  to  oppose 
an  establishment  that  gave  umbrage  to  both.  Whoever  attempt- 
ed to  stop  their  fury  was  murdered  or  taken  prisoner,  and  the  few 
who  escaped  into  the  woods  soon  deserted  the  island. 

For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  settlement,  which  was  only 
noted  frr  the  disasters  of  its  origin.  In  1654  a  fresh  colony  was 
sent  there,  which  was  driven  away  in  1666.  The  English  were 
soon  deprived  of  this  conquest  by  the  French;  but  Lewis  XIV;  sa- 
tisfied with  having  conquered  it,  restored  it  to  his  ally  the  Repub- 
lic of  Holland,  who  had  originally  possessed  it.  This  settlement 
succeeded  no  better  than  the  other  farming  colonies  of  that  com- 
mercial nation.  The  motives  that  determine  so  many  persons 
from  other  countries  to-  settle  in  America,  ought  never  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  Dutch.  Their  own  country  affords  every  possible 
advantage  fov  trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration  purchased,  like  their  liberty, 
with  rivers  of  blood,  at  last  leaves  conscience  free;  so  that  no  religi- 
ous scruples  can  induce  timorous  minds  to  banish  themselves  from 
their  native  country.  The  government  makes  such  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are  un- 
der a  necessity  of  going  abroad,  and  of  exposing  themselves  to  the 
hardships  of  a  climate,  which  seldom  fails  to  destroy  the  first  colo- 
nists. Tobago,  therefore,  never  had  more  than  1200  men  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  a  little  tohacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  and  of 
six  sugar  plantations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to*  this,  scanty  exertion  of  industry, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  same  nation  that  had  restored  is 
to  its  former  rights  of  possession  and. property.  In  the  month  of  ' 
February  1677,  a  French  fleet,  destined  to  seize  upon  Tobago,  fell 
in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  that  was  sent  to  oppose  this  expedition. 
They  engaged  in  the  very  road  of  the  island,  which  became  fa- 
mous from  this  memorable  action  in  an  age  abounding  with  great 
events.  The  obstinacy  and  valour  on  both  sides  was  such,  that 
they  still  continued  fighting,  when  every  ship  was  dismasted  and 
unrigged,  and  almost  no  sailors  left  to  work  them.  The  engage- 
ment did  not  cease  till  twelve  vessels  were  burnt,  and  a  great  num- 
ber sunk.  The  assailers  lost  the  fewest  men,  and  the  defendants 
kept  possession  of  the  island. 

But  d'Estrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it,  landed  there  the 
same  year,  in  the  month  of  December.  There  was  then  no  fleet 
to  obstruct  or   retard  his  progress.     A  bomb  thrown  from  his 
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camp  blew  up  their  powder  magazine.  This  proved,  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  a  decisive  stroke;  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  resist,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  conquerors  availed  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  the  right  of  war:  Not  content  with  dismantling  the  for- 
afications,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  seized  upon  all  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  transported  the  inhabitants  from  the  island.  The 
conquest  of  this  place  was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  that 
soon  followed  an  action,  in  which  defeat  was  attended  with  no 
marks  of  disgrace,  and  victory  with  no  advantage. 

The  court  of  Versailles  neglected  this  important  island  to  such 
a  degree,  as  not  to  ^end  a  single  man  thither.  Perhaps,  in  the  de- 
lirium of  false  grandeur,  they  beheld  with  indifference  whatever 
was  merely  profitable.  They  even  entertained  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Tobago,  and  imagined  it  was  only  a  barren  rock.  This 
1  error  gained  ground  from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over  to  the  islands 
of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica.  These  were  precarious 
possessions,  and  not  very  eligible  as  to  the  soil.  Should  not  the  pre- 
ference naturally  have  been  given  to  an  island  where  the  land  was 
better,  and  the  property  incontestable?  Such  was  the  reasoning  of 
a  government,  whose  information  concerning  the  trade  and  plan- 
tations of  the  colonies  was  too  slight  to  enable  them  to  discern  the 
true  motives  of  this  dislike  the  subjects  had  to  Tobago.  _      • 

An  infant  colony,  especially  when  it  is  founded  with  slender 
means,  cannot  subsist  without  immediate  assistance.  No  progress 
is  to  be  expected,  but  as  the  first  production  find  .consumers.  The 
productions  are  generally  of  a  common  sort,  will  not  pay  the 
charges  of  exportation  to  any  distance,  and,  therefore,  will  hardly 
sell  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  insensibly,  and  by  mo- 
derate profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  those  great  cultures 
which  are  the  object  of  commerce^between  Europe  and  the  Lee- 
ward islands.  Now,  Tobago  is  too  remote  from  the  great  French . 
settlements,  to  attract  inhabitants  by  such  a  gradation  of  success. 
They  will  give  the  preference  to  less  fruitful  islands,  that  are 
within  reach  of  other  colonies. 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen  did  not  prevent  it 
from  attracting  the  attention  of  Britain.  That  proud  island,  which 
thinks  herself  the  queen  of  all  others,  because  she  is  the  most 
flourishing,  pretended  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  that  of  To- 
bago, because  it  had  once  been  in  her  possession  for  six  months. 
Her  forces  have  confirmed  her  pretensions,  and  the  peace  of  1763 
has  justified  the  success-  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to  her  a  possession, 
which  she  will  turn  to  better  account  than  the  French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  settlements. in  the  Leeward  islands  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  first  colonists,  who,  acting  at  a  venture,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  motherrcountry,  committed .  perpetual  hlun- 
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ders.  Their  avarice  would  not  suffer  them  to  follow  the  method 
of  the  natives,  who,  to  abate  the  influence  of  a  constant  scorching 
sun,  used  to  separate  the  small  parcels  of  land  which  they  were 
forced  to  clear,  with  large  spaces  covered  with  trees  and  shady  thic- 
kets. These  savages,  instructed  by  experience,  fixed  their  dwell, 
ings  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
quick  and  dangerous-  exhalations  of  a  ground  newly  turned  up. 

The  destroyers  of  this  wise  people,  being  too  eager  after  their 
profits,  despised  this  method  as  too  slow,  and  in  their  impatience 
to  cultivate  all,  precipitately  cut  down  whole  forests.  Immediate- 
ly thick  vapours  arose  from  the  ground,  which  at  first  was  heat- 
ed by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  increased  as  the  earth  was  stir- 
red up  for  sowing  and  planting.  Their  malignant  particles  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  every  pore  and  every  organ  of  the  hus-  , 
bandman,  who  by  hard  labour  was  constantly'  kept  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was  stopped,  all  the 
viscera  were  dilated,  the  body  swelled,  the  stomach  could  not  per, 
form  its  functions,  and  death  ensued.  Those  who  escaped  these 
pestilential  influences  by  day,  lost  their  lives  by  sleeping  in  huts 
hastily  run  up  upon  a  fresh  soil,  where  vegetation  was  too  active, 
and  so  unwholesome  that  it  consumed  the  men  before  it  could 
nourish  the  plants. 

From  these  observations,  it  appears,  that  the  following  would  be 
the  best  plan  which  could  be  pursued  in  the  establishing  of  a  new 
colony.  At  our  first  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  we  should  observe 
what  winds  are  most  common,  and  we  would  find  that  they  blow 
regularly  from  the  south-east  and  nortl>east.  If  we  were  at  liber- 
ty to  choose,  and  met  with  no  obstacle  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  we  should  fake  care  not  tp  fix  on  the  leeward  side,  lest 
the  wind  should  be  continually  bringing  to  us  the  vapours  of  the 
newrtilled  grounds,  and  infect* from  the  exhalations  of  the  new- 
plantations,  a  piece  of  land  that  might  have  been  purified  in.  time, 
Our  colony  should,  therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  side  pf 
whatever  country  we  mean  to  cultivate.  First,  all  the  habitations 
should  be  built  in  the  wood,  and  not  3  tree  be  suffered  to  be  felled 
about  them.  The  woods  are  wholesome;  the  refreshing  shade 
they  afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe,  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  are  a  preservative  against  that  excessive  perspiration,  which  is 
the  destruction  of  most  Europeans,  by  the  dryness  and  acrimony 
of  an  inflammable  blood,  deprived  of  its  fluid,  parts.  We  should 
keep  firps  in  the  huts  all  night,  to  dispel  any  noxious  air  that  might 
have  entered.  This  custom,  which  is  constantly  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  would  have  the  same  effect  in  America,  where  the 
climate  is  much  the  same. 

After  having  taken   these  precautions,   we  might  begin  to  cut 
down  the  woods;  but  it  should  be  at  least  at  fifty  fathoms  distance 
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from  the  huts.  When  the  ground  was  laid  bare,  the  slaves  should 
not  be  sent  out  to  their  work  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  has  had  time  to  raise  the  vapours,  and  the  wind 
to  drive  them  away.  The  four  hours  lost  after  sun  rise,  would 
be  fully  compensated  by  sparing  the  strength  of  the  labourers, 
and  the  preservation  of  mankind.  This  attention  should  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  lands  are  clearing  or  sowing,  till  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  purged  and  settled,  when  the  people  might  with 
safety  be  out  at  all  hours.  Experience  has  already  justified  the 
necessity  of  all  these  measures. 

The  English  having  first  settled  on  the  leeward  side  of  Toba- 
go, they  died  in  great  numbers,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  slaves, 
though  they  all  came  at  the  same  time  from  the  neighbouring  ■ 
colonies.  Grown  wiser  by  this  disaster,  they  removed  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  mortality  ceased.  This  settlement,  which  was  to 
have  been  entered  upon  immediately  after  the_  peace,  has  been 
greatly  retarded,  because  the  custom  that  prevails  in  England,  of 
selling  the  lands  of  their  islands,  is  attended  with  numberless 
forms,  which  have  prevented  the  clearing  of  them.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1766  that  40,000  acres  of  land  were  disposed  of,  and 
divided  into  lots  of  500  acres  each.  A  new  allotment  has  since  been 
made,  but,  in  both,  no  planter  has  been  allowed  to  purchase  more 
than  one  lot.  This  law  has  extended  to  St.  Vincent  and  Domi- 
nica, with  this  difference  only,  that,  in  the  last  island,  the  lots  were* 
but  of  300  acres.  In  all  the  three  acquisitions,  the  land  has  sold  but 
for  22,  or  28  livres  (19s.  3d.  or,  L.l  4  6)  an  acre.  The  pur- 
chase money  has  been  paid  by  instalments.  One-fifth  was  paid 
down  at  the  time;  ten  per  cent,  the  two  first  years,  and  afterwards 
twenty  per  cent,  till  the  whole  was  discharged.  Every  planter  is 
also  obliged  to  find  a  white  man  and  two  white  women  for  every 
hundred  acres  he  shall  clear.  But  liere  a  difficulty  occurs.  The 
English,  by  putting  two  women  and  but  one  man  upon  a  planta- 
tion, bring  themselves  into  the  dilemma  of  either  leaving  one  wo- 
man without  a  husband,  or  the  man  with  two  wives.  This  is  ei- 
ther admitting  .polygamy,  which  Christianity  forbids,  or  celibacy, 
which  Protestants  will  not  allow:  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
in  America,  the  English  will  choose  to  intermarry  with  the  blacks. 
However  this  may  be,  every  planter  must  comply  with  this  injunc- 
tion, or  forfeit  450  livres  (L.l 9  13  9),  for  every  woman,  and 
double  that  sum  for  every  man  that  is  wanting. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  restraint,  the  disposition  of  the 
English  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  Tobago  will  emerge  in 
their  hands  from  the  utmost  wretchedness,  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  prosperity.  At  that  brilliant  period,  it  will  surpass  all  the  pos- 
sessions they  have  acquired  in  America,  in  excellence  and  the 
abundance  of  its  productions.     Those  speculators  who  are  best  acT 
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quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  best  able  to  judge  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  make  no 
scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  island  will  yield  50,000  hogsheads  of 
raw  sugar  yearly  to  the  mother-country,  besides  other  articles  of 
lesser  value.  In  short,  it  will  surpass  Jamaica,  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  Grenada. 

France  cede?  Gre-  '^HE  ^an-^  °^  Grenada  lies  to  leeward  of 
nada  to  England'.  7°h*$?>  'f  but.  °ine  or  ten  \e*&ues  lonS>  seven 
Importance  and  br0:id  m  tbe  Wldest  Part>  a?d  about  twenty-two 
produce  of  that  In  "reference.  The  plains  are  intersected 
island.  ?  a         mountains  of  a  moderate  height,  and 

a  prodigious  number  of  pretty  large  springs. 
There  is  so  capacious  a  harbour  to  leeward,  that  sixty  men  of 
war  may  ride  there  with  ease,  and  with  so  much  safety,  that  they 
need  not  cast  anchor. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  Grenada, 
had  intended  settling  there  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  yet  they  never 
brought  this  project  to  bear  till  1651.  At  their  arrival,  they  gave 
a  few  hatchets,  some  knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy,  to  the  chief  of 
the  savages  they  found  there;  and  imagining  they  had  purchased  the 
island  with  these  trifles,  actually  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and 
soon  became  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  unable  to  contend  with  them 
by  open  force,  took  the  method  which  weakness  always  inspires 
to  repel  oppression;  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found  alone 
and  defenceless.  The  troops  that  were  sent  to  support  the  infant- 
colony  found  no  safer  way  than  to  destroy  all  the  natives.  The 
remainder  of  these  poor  wretches  took  refuge  upon  a  steep  rock, 
choosing  rather  to  cast  themselves  down  headlong  from  the  top, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy.  The  French 
inconsiderately  called  this  rock  le  morne  des  santeurs,  the  hill 
of  the  leapers;  which  name  it  still  retains. 

(  They  were  justly  punished  for  all  these  cruelties,  by  a  rapacious, 
violent,  and  inflexible  governor.  Most  of  the  colonists,  no  longer 
able  to  endure  his  tyranny,  retired  to  Martinico;  and  those  who 
remained  on  the  island  condemned  him  to  death  after  a  formal 
trial.  In  the  whole  court  that  tried  this  miscreant,  only  one  could 
write,  whose  name  was  Archangeli.  A  blacksmith  was  the  per- 
son that  impeached,  who  used  a  horse-shoe  in  place  of  a  seal;  and 
Archangeli,  who  performed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  gravely 
round  it,  marque  de  Monsieur  de  la  Brie,  conseillier  rapporteur, 
this  is  Mr  Attorney  General  La  Brie. 

They  were  apprehensive  that  the  court  of  France  would  not 
ratify  this  extraordinary  trial,  carried  on  with  such  unusual  for- 
malities, though  dictated  by  common  sense.  Most  of  the  judges 
of  the  crime,  and  witnesses  of  the  execution,  disappeared  from 
Grenada,   None^remained  but  such  obscure  people  as  were  beneath 
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the  notice  of  the  laws.     The  estimate   taken  in    1 700  shows,  that 
there  were  on  the  island  but  251  white  people,  53  free  savages,  or    - 
mulattoes,   and  525  slaves.     The  cattle  were  reduced  to  64  horses, 
and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.     The  whole   culture  consisted  of 
three  plantations  of  sugar,  and  fifty-two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  wastotally  changed  towards  the  year  1714;  and 
this  was  owing  to  Mar  tinico.  That  island  was  then  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  splendour  that  was  to  astonish  all  nations.  It  sent  im- 
mense productions  to  Prance,  and  received  choice  commodities  in 
return.  The  most  valuable  of  these  they  sent  to  the  Spanish  coasts. 
Their  ships  touched  at  Qrenada  in  their  way  to  take  in  refreshments. 
The  trading  privateers*,  who  undertook  this  navigation,  taught  the 
people  of  that  island  the  value  of  their  soil,  which  only  wanted 
tillage.  Commerce  makes  every  thing  easy.  Some  traders  furnished 
them  with'  slaves  and  implements  to  erect  new  sugar-plantations. 
An  open  account  was  established  between  the  two  colonies. 
Grenada  was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce,  and 
the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  fully  made  up,  when  the 
war  in  1744  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  two  islands, 
and  at  the  same  time  stopped  the  progress  of  the  sugar  plantations. 
They  supplied  this  loss  by  .the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  pur- 
sued, during  the  hostilities,  with  all  the  activity  and  eagerness  that 
industry  could  inspire*. 

The  peace  of  1748  revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the 
former  sources  of  wealth.  In  1753  the  population  of  Grenada 
consisted  of  1262  white  people;  175  free  negro,es;  and  11,991 
slaves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298  horses,  or  mules;  2456  head 
of  horned  cattle;  3278  sheep;  902  goats;  331  hogs.  The  cul- 
tivation rose  to  83  sugar  plantations;  2,725,600  coffee  trees, 
150,300  cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton-plants.  Their  provision  con- 
sisted of  5,740,450  trenches  of  cassada;  <j3  3,596  banana  trees, 
and  1 43  squares  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its  soil.  Those  obsti- 
nate fevers  and  dropsies,  which  for  thirty  years  had  consumed  the 
men  as  fast  as'  they  cut  down  the  woods,  would  have  subsided 
when  the  whole  had  been  cleared  But  the  French  have  lost  their 
hopes  with  their  treasures.  They  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  wealth  of 
Grenada  They  deserve,  however,  the  misfortunes  that  have  baf- 
fled  their  too   tardy  precautions.      They  are   passionately  fond  of 


'  1  ,r  e  etitf'  f  Lh:>  troubles,  the  population  cf  Oren-ida  consisted  of  1 141  whites, 
189  mulattoes,  or  free  negroes;  8700  s'aves  The  cattle  amounted  to  200'i  horses, 
or  mules;  3483.  hjsad  of  horned  cattle;  5112  sheep,  or  goats;  1351  hogs.  -The 
cultivation  ro-e  to -lSl-,200  cocoa  trees;  1,680.070  coffee  trees:  83  sugar  plantations. 
For  thrir  provision,  they  had  116  squares  of  potatoes  and  yams  1.963,330  bi 
trees;  3,860,050  trenches  of  cassada  [nuigo  was  altogether  neglected;  I 
remain  a  single  vestage  of  this  ancient  production  of  the  colony. 
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premature  and  unbounded  enjoyment:  that  malady,  that  has  taint- 
ed the  government  of  a  nation  which  yet  deserves  the  affection  of 
her  masters;  that  prodigality,  which  reaps  when  it  should  sow, 
which  destroys  the  past  with  one  hand,  and  the  future  with  the 
other;  which  dries  up  and  devours  the  stock  by  anticipating 
the  income;  that  confusion,  which  results  from  the  distresses  any 
state  must  bring  itself  into,  that  has  neither  principles  nor  ex- 
perience, that  has  powers  and  no  views;  means,  and  no  con- 
duct; that  spirit  of  anarchy  which  prevails  at  the  helm;  that 
precipitation,  that  cabaling  among  inferiors;  the  impropriety  or 
total  want  of  projects,  on  one  hand,  the  audacity  of  doing  any 
thing  with  impunity,  on  the  other;  the  fear  of  speaking,  even  for 
the  public  good;  this  long  train  of  evils  has  thrown  Grenada  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  are  in  possession  of  this  conquest  by 
the  treaty  of  1763.  How  long  will  this  last?  And  will  the  co- 
lony never  be  restored  to  us? 

Britain  has  not  set  out  properly.  In  the  first  enthusiasm  raised 
by  an  acquisition  which  they  had  the  highest  opinion  of,  every 
.one  was  in  a  hurry  to  purchase  estates.  They  sold  for  much 
more  than  their  real  value.  This  caprice,  by  driving  out  old  co- 
lonists, who  were  inured  to  the  climate,  has  sent  35  or  36,000,000 
livres  (on  an  average  about  L.  1,553,000)  out  of  the  nation.  This 
imprudence  has  been  followed  by  another.  The  new  proprietors, 
blinded  no  doubt  by  national  pride,  have  substituted  new  methods 
to  those  of  their  predecessors.  They  chose  to  alter  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  slaves.  The  negroes,  who,  from  their  very  igno- 
rance, are  more  attached  to  their  old  customs  than  other  men,  re- 
volted. They  have  been  obliged  to  send  out  troops,  and  to  shed 
blood.  The  whole  colony  was  filled  with  suspicion.  The  mas- 
ters, who  had  laid  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  using  violent 
methods,  were  afraid  of  being  murdered  in  their  own  plantations, 
or  burnt  in  their  beds.  The  work  has  gone  on  slowly,  or  been 
quite  stopped.  At  length  all  grew  calm  again.  The  number  of 
slaves  has  been  increased  as  far  as  40,000;  and  the  produce  has 
been  raised  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

The  plantations  will  still  be  improved  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  dozen  of  islands  that  are  dependent  on  the  colony,  called  the 
Grenadines.  They  are  from  three  to  eight  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence. They  do  not  afford  a  single  spring  of  water.  The  air  is 
wholesome;  the  ground,  covered  only  with  thin  bushes,  has  not 
been  screened  from  the  sun,  which  exhales  none  of  those  noxious 
vapours  that  are  fatal  to  the  husbandman. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  the  French 
have  occupied,  was  at  first  frequented  by  turtle  fishermen,  who,  in 
the  leisure  afforded  them  by  so  easy  a  trade,  employed  themselves 
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in  clearing  the  ground.  In  process  of  time,  their  small  number 
was  increased  by  the  accession  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  who,  finding  that  their  plantations  were  destroyed  by  a 
particular  sort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou.  There  they  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  their  industry  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. They  collected  about  12  hundred  slaves,  by  whose  labours 
they  made  themselves  a  revenue  of  4.or  500,000  livres  (on  an  ave- 
rage L.  19,690)  in  cotton. 

The  other  Grenadines  are  not  so  promising,  though  the  planta- 
tion of  sugar  is  begun  there.  It  has.  succeeded  remarkably  well 
at  Becouya,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  these  islands,  which  is 
no  more  than  two  leagues  distant  from  St  Vincent. 

When  the  English  and  French,  who  for  Thg  ^ngi^  ta]cg 
some  years  had  been  ravaging  the  Wind-  possegsion  0j  St  Vin- 
ward  islands,  began  to  give  some  consistence  cmL  Customs  0fthe 
to  their  settlements,  in  the  year  1660,  they  sam&estheu fbtmd  in 
agreed  that  St  Dominica  and  St  Vincent  Ms  ^^ 
should  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their  property.  , 

Some  of  these  savages,  who  till  then  had  been  dispersed,  retired 
into  the  former,  and  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  There  these 
quiet  and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  silence,  lived  in  the 
woods,  in  scattered  families,  under  the  guidance  of  an  ddmai, 
whom  age  alone  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  ruler.  The  do- 
minion passed  successively  into  every  family,  where  the  oldest  al- 
ways became  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  the  guide  and  father  of  the 
nation.  These  ignorant  savages  were  still  unacquainted  with  the 
sublime  art  of  subduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of  arms;  of 
murdering  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  get  possession  ol  their 
lands;  of  granting  to  the  conquerors  the  property,  and  to  the  con- 
quered the  labours  of  the  conquered  country;  and  in  process  ot 
time,  to  strip  both  of  the  fruit  of  their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 

The  population  of  these  children  of  nature  was  suddenly  aug- 
mented by  a  race  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never  positive- 
ly ascertained.  It  is  said  that  a  ship,  carrying  negroes  for  sale, 
foundered  on  the  coast  of  St  Vincent,  and  the  slaves  who  escaped 
from  the  wreck  were  received  as  brethren  by  the  savages.  Others 
pretend,  that  these  blacks  were  deserters,  who  ran  away  from  the 
plantations  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.  A  third  tradition  says, 
that  this  foreign  race  came  from  the  blacks  that  the  Caribs  took 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  the  first  wars  between  those  Europeans  and 
the  Indians.  If  we  may  credit  Du  Tertre,  the  oldest  historian  that 
has  written  on  the  Leeward  islands,  those  terrible  savages,  who 
were  so  inveterate  against  their  masters,  spared  the  captive  slaves, 
took  them  into  their  houses,  and  restored  them  to  liberty,  that  they 
might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the  common  blessings  of  nature,  which 
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no  man  has  a  right  to  with-hold  from   any  of  his  fellow-crea- 

This  was.  not  all.  The  proprietors  of  the  island  gave  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  these  strangers,  and  the  race  that  sprang 
from  this  mixture  were  called  Black  Caribs.  They  have  preser- 
ved more  of  the  primitive  colour  of  their  fathers  than  of  the  lighter 
hue  of  their  mothers.  The  red  Caribs  are  of  a  low  stature;  the 
black  Caribs  are  tall  and  stout;  and  this  double- savage  race  speak 
■with  a  vehemence  that  looks  like  anger. 

In  time,  however,  some  differences  arose  between  the  two  na- 
tions. The  people  of  Martinico,  perceiving  this,  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  their  divisions,  and  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  both  par- 
ties. They  pretended,  that  the  black  Caribs  gave  shelter  to  the 
slaves  who  deserted  from  the  French  islands.  Imposture  is  al- 
ways productive  of  injustice.  Those  who  were  falsely  accused, 
were  afterwards  attacked  without  reason.  %  But  the  smallness  of 
the  numbers  sent  out  against  them,  the  jealousy  of  those  who  were 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition,  the  defection  of  the  red 
Caribs,  who  refused  to  supply  such  dangerous  allies  with  any  of 
the  succours  they  had  promised  them  to  act  against  their  rivals, 
the  impossibility  of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  themselves 
concealed  in  woods  and  mountains;  all  these  circumstances  con- 
spired to  disconcert  this  rash  and  violent  enterprise.  They  were' 
forced  to  re-embark,  after  losing  many  valuable  lives;  but  the  tri- 
umph the  savages  obtained  did  not  prevent  them  from  suing  for 
peace  as  suppliants.  They  even  invited  the  French  to  come  and 
live  with  them,  swearing  sincere  friendship,  and  inviolable  con- 
cord. The  proposal  was  agreed  to;  and  the  next  year,  1719,  many 
of  the  inhabitants'  of  Martinico  removed  to  St  Vincent. 

'  The  first  who  came  thither  settled  peaceably,  not  only  with  the 
consent,  but  by' the  assistance  of  the  red  Caribs.  This  success  in- 
duced others  to  follow  their  example,  who,  either  from  jealousy  or 
some  other  motive,  taught  the  savages  a  secret  that  proved  very 
fatal  to  them.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  property  but  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  because  they  are  the  reward  of  labour,  learned 
with  astonishment,  that  they  could  sell  the  earth  itself,  which  they 
had  always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in  general. 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to. measure,  and  fix  boundaries; 
and  from  that  instant  peace  and  happiness  were  banished  from  • 
their  island.  The  partition  of  lands  occasioned  divisions  amongst 
men.  These  were  the  causes  of  the  revolution  produced  by  this 
system  of  property. 

When  the  French  came  to  St  Vincent,  they  brought  slaves  along 
with  them,  to  clear  and  till  the  ground.  The  black  Caribs,  shock- 
ed at  the  thoughts  of  resembling  men  who  were  degraded  by,sla- 
very,  and  fearing  that  some  time  or  other  their  colour,  which  be- 
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trayed  their  origin,  might  be  made  a  pretence  for  enslaving  them, 
took  refuge  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest.  In  this  situation, 
in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  mark  of  distinction  upon  their 
tribe,  that  might  be  a  standing  token  of  their  independence,  they 
flattened  the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  The  men  and  women,  whose  heads  would  not  bend  to 
this  strange  shape,  dared  no  longer  appear  in  public  without  this 
visible  sign  of  freedom.  The  next  generation  started  up  as  a  new 
race.  The  flat-headed  Caribs,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
tall  proper  men,  hardy  and  fierce,  came  and  erected  huts  by  the 
sea-side. 

They  no  sooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans  set  upon 
the  lands  they  inhabited,  but  they  claimed  a  share  with  the  other 
islanders.  This  rising  spirit  of  covetousness  was  at  first  appeased 
by  some  presents  of  brandy,  and  a  few  sabres.  But  not  content 
with  these,  they  soon  demanded  fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had; 
and  at  last  they  were  desirous  of  having  their  share  in  all  future 
sales  of  land,  and  likewise  in  the  produce  of  past  sales.  Provoked 
at  being  denied  a  part  in  this  brotherly  partition,  they  formed  into 
a  separate  tribe,  swore  never  more  to  associate  with  the  red  Caribs, 
chose  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  declared  war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be  equal;  but  their 
strength  was  not  so.  The  black  Caribs  had  all  the  advantages 
over  the  red,  that  industry,  valour,  and  boldness,  must  soon  acquire 
over  a  weak  habit  and  a  timorous  disposition.  But  that  spirit  of 
equity,  which  is  seldom  deficient  in  savages,  made  the  conqueror 
consent  to  share  with  the  vanquished  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
leeward.  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties  coveted,  because 
there  they  were  sure  of  getting  presents  from  the  French. 

The  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  bf  the  agreement  which  they 
themselves  had  drawn  up.  The  new  planters  who  came  to  the 
island,  .always  landed  and  settled  near  the  red  Caribs,  where  the 
coast  is  most  accessible.  This  preference  roused  that  enmity 
which  was  but  ill  extinguished.  The  war  again  broke'  out.  The 
red  Caribs,  who  were  always  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the 
island.  Many  took  to  their  canoes,  and  went  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, or  to  Tobago;  and  the  few  that  remained,  lived  separate 
from  the  blacks. 

The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  masters  of  all  the  leeward 
coast,  required  of  the  Europeans  that  they  should  again  buy  the 
lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  Frenchman  attempted  to 
show  the  deed  of  his  purchase  of  some  land,  which  he  had  bought 
of  2  red  Carib.  I  know  not,  says  a  black  Carib,  what  thy  paper 
says;  bid  read  what  is  written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may  see 
in  characters  which  do  not  lie,  that,  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I 
demand,  I  will  go  and  burn  your  house  to-night.     In  this  n 
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did  a  people,  who  had  not  learned  to  read,  argue  with  those  who 
derived  such  consequence  from  knowing  how  to  write.  They 
made  use  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as  much  assurance,  and  as 
little  remorse,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  divine,  political, 
and  civil  right. 

Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  measures  with  a  change  of 
interests,  put  an  end  to  these  disturbances.  The  French,  no  doubt,, 
had  the  superiority  in  their  turn.  They  no  longer  spent  their 
time  in  breeding  poultry,  raising  vegetables,  cassada,  maize,  and 
tobacco,  in  order  to  sell  them  at  Martinico.  In  less  than  twenty- 
years,  800  white  men,  and  3000  blacks  were  employed  in  more 
important  cultures.  The  yearly  sale  of  these  new  commodities 
amounted  to  1,500,0Q0  livres  (L.65,625).  The  island  of  St  Vin- 
cent was  in  this  situation  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
It  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

The  French,  who  had  begun  to  clear  this  country,  which  till 
then  had  always  remained  uncultivated,  entertained  not  the  least 
doubt  as  to  their  title  to  the  lands.  They  held  their  property  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  who  might,  perhaps,  have  disposed  of  a 
territory  which  nature  had  given  them.  How  great  was  their 
surprize,  when  they  were  informed  that  Great  Britain,  which  was 
in  no  treaty  either  with  them  or  with  the  Caribs,  thought  herself 
authorized  to  strip  them,  unless  they  would  redeem  those  very  fields 
they  had  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  and  founded  her  right 
on  principles  adopted  in  Europe!  In  vain  did  they  remonstrate 
against  an  oppression,  sp  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  even 
to  the  law  of  nations.  Their  complaints  are  disregarded.  The 
chief  men  of  the  colony  durst  not  suspend  the  orders  sent  from 
the  mother-country  to  sell  the  lands  indiscriminately.  The  par- 
liament proposed,  by  this  tuning  profit,  to  supply  the  deficiences 
which  the  expences  of  the  war  had  made  in  the  treasury.  But 
this  end  was  not  answered.  The  1,575,000  livres  (L.68,906  5s.) 
which  arose  from  the  concessions  made  in  the  three  neutral  islands, 
were  almost  wholly  dissipated  in  vain  formalities.  If  even  the 
axiom  of  the  Europeans,  that  false  and  barbarous  axiom,  that  the 
lands  inhabited  by  savages  are  to  be  considered  as  vacant,  could 
have  been  rejected  by  the  English,  who,  like  the  Spaniards,  had 
so  often  availed  themselves  of  it,  to  make  usurpations;  if  the 
French  had  not  had  a  right  to  purchase,  what  they  had  at  least 
had  a  right  to  steal;  if  they  had  not  by  their  labour  acquired  a 
lawful  .title  to  those  lands  which  they  had  obtained  by  presents; 
in  short,  if  the  public  treasury  of  England,  exhausted  by  a  war 
that  was  perhaps  unjust,  was  to  be  replenished  by  the  extortions 
of  the  peace,  and  the  profits  of  these  unlawful  sales;  still  it  was 
contrary  to  their  own  interest,  arid  to  their  principles  of  political 
pconomy,  thus  to  plunder  industrious  men,  who  should  have  acce- 
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lerated  the  improvement  of  a  colony  which  they  themselves  had 
founded. 

But  the  severity  of  the  new  established  government  made  them 
disperse.  Some  went  over  to  St  Martin,  Marigalante,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Martinico;  but  the  greater  part  to  St  Lucia,  which  began  to 
be  peopled  by  granting  lands  to  those  who  would  clear  them. 
They  all  brought  away  their  slaves.  The  emigration,  however, 
was  not  universal.  Some  Frenchmen,  less  attached  to  their  re- 
lations, and  less  fond  of  their  own  country,  which  had  in  a  man- 
ner  cast  them  off,  chose  to  remain  under  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror 
on  the  fertile  spot  where  fortune  had  thrown  them.  When  the' 
emotions  of  discontent  were  passed,  they  considered  they  should 
gain  more  by  redeeming  their  own  lands,  than  by  settling  upon 
fresh  grounds  that  would  cost  them  nothing. 

Their  fortune,  which  had  never  yet  been  upon  any  solid  found- 
ation, must  acquire  firmness  and  vigour  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  government.  The  island,  which  they  share  with  then- 
new  fellow-citizens,  does  not  promise  much  cotton,  but  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  culture  of  the  arnotto  and  cocoa.  Before  the  con- 
quest, they  gathered  three  million  weight  of  coffee,  the  culture  of 
which  might  with  ease  be  considerably  increased,  if  the  attention  of 
the  English  were  not  totally  engaged  in  the  plantation  of  sugar. 
That  part  of  St  Vincent  in  which  they  were  settled  is  on  the  lee- 
ward side,  and  supplied  them  only  with  a  small  quantity,  because 
it  is  rugged  and  hilly.  This  circumstance  made  them  desirous 
of  occupying  the  plains  on  the  windward  side.  Th^  Caribs,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there,  refused  to  vacate  them-,  and  the  English 
had  recourse  to  arms  to  compel  them.  Though  they  defend  them- 
selves with  great  courage,  they  will  sooner  or  later  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  European  tyranny.  May  the  flames  of  war  never  extend 
themselves  to  Dominica! 

This  island  is  somewhat  larger  than  St 
Vincent.  It  is  thirteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  nine  at  most  in  breadth-,  and  in  the 
centre  are  inaccessible  mountains,  which 
pour  down  numerous  rivers  of  excellent 
water,  upon  fruitful  but  uneven  grounds. 

This  country  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children.  In  1632, 938 
Caribs  were  found  there,  living  in  32  carbets,  and  349  French 
people  lived  in  a  district  by  the  sea-side  which  the  Caribs  had  for- 
saken. These  Europeans  had  no  other  assistance,  or  rather  com- 
panions of  their  labours,  but  23  free  mulattoes,  and  338  slaves. 
Their  whole  employment  was  breeding  poultry,  raising  provisions 
for  the  consumption  of  Martinico,  and  cultivating  72,200  cotton 
shrubs.  These  trifling  productions  were  afterwards  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  coffee.     At  last,  the   island  contained  600  white 
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people,  and  2000  blacks,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it  became  an 
English  colony. 

Before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Great  Britain,  who  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  complete  dominion  of  the  seas,  whilst  she  ac- 
cused France  of  grasping  at  the  monarchy  of  the  continent,  had 
showed  as  much  eagerness  for  Dominica  as  she  did  in  the  late 
negociations,  when  victory  gave  her  a  right  to  choose.  It  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish may  multiply  there  beyond  their  hopes,  nor  yet  for  the  sake  of 
sugar,  of  which  they  must  not  expect  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  hogsheads  a  year,  and  that  only  in  process  of  time.  An 
object  of  greater  importance  than  settlements  for  cultivation  enter- 
ed into  their  political  views. 

The  point  that  the  British  aimed  at,  was  to  draw  all  the  com- 
modities of  the  French  colonies  to  Dominica,  and  to  trade  with 
them  themselves;  and,  indeed,  till  the  nation,  whose  fortune  has 
sunk  with  her  glory,  can  recover  her  activity,  and  by  the  strength 
of  her  navy  can  be  enabled  in  some  measure  to  settle  the  price  of 
her  commodities,  and  prevent  their  being  conveyed  from  their 
settlements  by  contraband  trade;  till  that  auspicious  time  comes, 
the  reciprocal  interest  of  the  French  planters  and  the  British  mer- 
chants will  baffle  all  the  endeavours  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  intercourse  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  old  colonists  re- 
maining at  Dominica,  notwithstanding  the  hard  usage  they  met 
with  in  being  treated  by  the  new  government  like  those  of  St  Vin- 
cent. This  is  not,  however,  the  only  complaint  they  have  against 
the  British  ministry.  Whilst  they  made  every  harbour  in  the  is- 
land a  free  port,  they  have  laid  a  duty  of  33  livres  15  sols  (L.l, 
9s.  6d.),  upon  every  negro  that  should  be  imported;  have  even 
carried  their  imprudent  avidity  so  far,  as  to  require  a  part  of  this 
absurd  tax  to  be  paid  before  the  sale:  So  that  the  Guinea-traders 
must  bring  money  to  Dominica,  or  borrow  it  there  upon  extrava- 
gant terms;  which  must  make  them  cautious  of  coming,  or  en- 
hance the  price  of  the  commodity;'  a  price  low  indeed  in  the  eyes 
of  humanity,  but  already  too  high  in  those  of  avarice. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  island  for  the  British  js  its  being 
situated  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each,  so  as  to  be  equally  alarming  to  both.  Its  safe  and 
commodious  roads  will  enable  the  British  privateers  and  squadrons 
to  intercept  without  risk  the  navigation  of  France  in  her  colonies, 
and  even  the  communication  between  the  two  islands.  Britain 
seems  to  have  secured  at  the  peace  every  defile  and  every  post 
against  the  next  war.  Let  us  now  resume  the  examination  of  her 
possessions.  When  we  speak  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power, 
an  inquiry  into  the  value  of  its  colonies  is  taking  an  estimate  of 
its  strength. 
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The  number  of  slaves  employed  in  the  culture  presen(  state 
of  the  British  islands  is  about  230,000;  but  their  .  ^  &.?;^ 
labour  produces  less  than  the  like  number  in  the  ^fln&_ 
French  colonies.  This  difference  may  be  owing 
to  three  several  causes.  The  soil  of  the  British  settlements  was. 
originally  worse,  and  is  now  more  exhausted  by  long  culture. 
The  care  of  the  plantations  is  commonly  committed  to  mercena- 
ries, who  are  neither  so  diligent,  so  intelligent,  nor  so  economical 
as  the  proprietors.  The  methods  of  clearing  and  improving  the 
lands  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection. 

The  population  of  white  people  in  the  French  colonies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  blacks  is  one  to  six-,  whereas  in  the  English  colo- 
nies it  is  seldom  more  than  one  to  eleven.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  latter  are  confined  to  agriculture,  while  the  former  embrace 
both  agriculture  and  trade.  As  they  are  both,  however,  carried 
on  at  Barbadoes,  which  deals  in  slaves,  and  at  Jamaica,  which  has 
formed  contraband  connections  with  the  Spanish  coasts,  the  white 
population  should  be  greater  there  in  proportion  to  the  black,  than 
in  the  other  settlements  under  the  same  dependence. 

This  disproportion  between  the  black  and  white  people  has  not 
always  been  the  same  in  the  English  colonies.  They  formerly 
contained  a  great  number  of  Europeans;  but  they  have  disappear- 
ed, as  the  lesser  cultures  have  made  way  for  sugar-plantations, 
which  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  They  have  successively  gone 
over  to  new  islands,  have  retired  to  North  America,  or  have  re- 
turned to  the  mother-country.  Not  but  there  were  as  many  in- 
digent and  idle  men  in  England  as  at  the  time  of  the  first  emigra- 
tion's from  Europe  to  America,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  en- 
terprize,  which  was  raised  by  the  novelty  of  the  object,  and  other 
concurring  circumstances,  far  from  being  encouraged,  has  been 
stifled  by  the  planters.  In  vain  did  the  laws  require  every  pro- 
prietor to  have  a  number  of  white  men  proportionable  to  the 
blacks  upon  his  plantation;  these  regulations  were  ineffectual. 
They  choose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  paying  a  trifling  penalty,  ' 
which  costs  them  less  than  their  compliance.  But  the  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  white  men  is  compensated  by  the  advantages 
they  enjoy. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  islands  are  regimented.  This 
subjection,  which  exposes  them  not  to  the  caprices  of  a  governor, 
nor  to  the  insulting,  pride  of  regular  troops,  neither  degrades  nor 
offends  any  body.  If  this  militia  is  inferior  in  point  of  discipline 
to  the  European  soldiery,  they  far  exceed  them  in  ardour  and 
courage.  If  their  numbers  were  sufficient  to  cope  with  an  ene- 
my whose  government  is  almost  a  military  one,  they  would  save 
the  mother- country  the  trouble  of  sending  troops  at  an  immense 
expence  and  great  risks,  who  for  the  most  part  perish  without  do- 
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ing  any  thing.  But  this  militia  of  the  colonies  is  hardly  suffici- 
ent to  keep  the  blacks  in  awe,  who  are  always  ready  to  rise,  and 
cannot  submit  to  the  English  yoke;  for  it  should  seem,  that  sla- 
very was  more  intolerable  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  is  more  un- 
just and  more  inconsistent  with  its  character,  than  in  others.  It  is 
strange,  that  man,  who  is  so  fond  of  independence,  should  no 
sooner  shake  off  the  yoke,  but  he  wants  to  put  it  on  the  necks  of 
others,  and  those  who  are  most  impatient  of  controul  should  be 
the  fondest  of  dominion. 

Though  Great  Britain  has  never  laid  any  direct  tax  upon  her 
colonies,  they  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  those  which  are  under 
less  moderate  governments.  Left  to  shift  for  themselves,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  guard 
against  the  disasters  caused  by  the  great  commotions  of  nature, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  those  climates.  Forced  to  repair  the 
mischiefs  of  war,  and  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
they  have  erected  fortifications  by  voluntary  contributions;  these 
have  been  large,  but  ruinous,  by  the  debts  they  have  occasioned. 
The  civil  administration,  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  republi- 
can spirit  of  disinterested  economy,  has  always  been  very  expen- 
sive, and  public  business  has  never  been  transacted  but  for  money. 
This  is  an  unvoidable  evil  that  attends  a  trading  people,  whether 
free  or  not;  they  ultimately  love  or  value  nothing  but  money. 
The  thirst  of  gold,  being  more  the  work  of  imagination  than  of 
necessity,  does  not  satisfy  our  desires  like  the  -gratification  of  our 
other  passions.  These  are  unconnected  and  transient;  they  are 
at  variance  or  succeed  each  other;  whereas  the  thirst  of  gold  feeds 
and  gratifies  all  the  other  passions,  ©r  at  least  it  supplies  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  wears  them  out,  by'  procuring  the  means  of 
indulging  them.  No  habit  increases  so  fast  as  that  of  amassing 
wealth;  it  seems  to  be  alike  excited  by  the  enjoyments  of  vanity 
and  the  self-denial  of  avarice.  The  rich  man  always  wants  to  fill 
or  enlarge  his  treasure.  Constant  experience  verifies  this,  both  in 
individuals  and  nations.  Since  great  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
England  by  trade,  the  desire  of  riches  is  become  the  grand  spring 
of  action  and  the  universal  passion.  Such  citizens  as  either  could 
not  or  would  not  embrace  that  lucrative  profession,  still  have  an 
eye  to  that  gain  which  the  manners  and  opinion  of  the  times  have 
made  necessary.  Even  in  aspiring  to  honours,  they  hunt  after 
riches.  In  their  attachment  to  those  laws  and  virtues  which  ought 
ever  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  even  in  obtaining  the  honour 
of  sitting  in  parliament,  they  have  found  the  way  to  aggrandize 
their  fortune.  In  order  to  .carry  their  election  into  this  powerful 
body,  they  have  bribed  the  people,  and  afterwards  have  no  more 
been  ashamed  to  sell  these  very  people  to  the  court  than  they  were 
when  they  bought  them.     Every  vote  in  parliament  is  become 
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venal.  A  famous  minister  always  kept  a  book  of  rates,  and  open- 
ly boasted  of  it,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  duty  of 
bis  place,  he  said,,  to  buy  off  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  . 
make  them  vote,  not  against,  but  according  to  their  conscience. 
But  what  can  conscience  plead  against  the  allurements  of  gain?  If 
the  mercantile  spirit  has  been  capable  of  infecting  the  mother- 
country  with  the  contagion  of  self-interest,  how  should  it  not  pre- 
vail in 'the  colonies,  of  which  it  is  the  principle  and  the  support? 
Is  it  then  true,  that,  in  proud  Albion,  a  man  who  should  be  gene- 
rous enough  to  serve  his  country  for  the  mere  love  of  glory,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  another  world,  and  of  the  past  age? 
If  so,  her  enemies  have  nothing  to  do,  but,  on  their  side,  to  shake 
off  this  mean  spirit,  and  they  will  one  day  recover  from  her  all 
they  have  lost.  _ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  contributions  and  public 
expences  in  the  English  settlements,  their  lands  still  sell  at  a  very 
high  price.  The  Europeans  and  Americans  vie  with  each  other  in 
buying  tbem;  and  this  competition  enhances  their  value.  They  are 
allured  by  the  certainty  of  finding  a  better  market  for  their  com- 
modities in  the  mother- country,  than  other  nations  can  have  else- 
where. Besides,  the  English  islands  are  less  exposed  to  invasion 
and  devastation  than  those  of  other  powers,  that  are  rich  in  produc- 
tions and  poor  in  ships.  The  navigation  of  a  people  born  for 
the  sea,  supports  itself  by  its  own  strength,  in  war '  as  well  as  in 
peace. 

That  nation  takes  every  method  to  enhance  the  value  of  its 
islands.  In  1766  they  took  off  the  duty  of  four  and  an  half  per 
cent,  on  all  sugars  exported,  and  likewise  the  duties  on  all  other 
commodities.  This  exemption  has  been  extended  to  the  produc- 
tions of  other  islands  brought  into  their  own.  The  government 
has  done  more.  It  has  undertaken  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
garrisons  that  are  to  protect  the  new  conquests,  which  amount  to 
219,427  livres  (L.9599  18  7f).  Thus  the  treasury  supports 
trade,  jn  order  to  increase  its  prosperity. 

The  connections  of  the  English  islands  W]iat  are  the  out- 
are  greatly  confined.  No  foreign  ship  is  ^ardconnnectionj; 
suffered  to  land,  but  at  Jamaica  and  Dorm-  o,^g  ^r^sft  &_ 
nica,  which  were  made  free  ports  in  1766.  jan^ 
The  severity  of  the  laws  prevents  the  gover- 
nors from  eluding  this  important  prohibition.  All  intercourse 
with  the  several  nations  of  Europe  has  always  been  forbidden  them; 
and,  in  1739,  when  they  were  permitted  to  carry  their  sugars 
directly  to  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  under  such  restrictions  as 
made  it  impracticable.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  mother- country 
to  reserve  the  whole  produce  of  her  islands  for  her  own  comsump- 
vql. in.  H 
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iion  or  her  c 
manner. 

These  colonies  have  never  produced  provisions  for  their  inha- 
bitants, whether  white  or  black.  They  afford  neither  wood,  cat- 
tle, nor  salt-fish.  They  are  supplied  with  these  necessaries  from 
New-England,  and  send  in  exchange,  rum,  pimento,  ginger,  few 
other  commodities,  but  great  quantities  of  molasses,  which  are  used 
there  instead  of  sugar.  The  New-England  people  were  never 
allowed  to  bring  sugar  in  kind  from  the  islands,  lest  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  commodity  should  induce  them  to  neglect  molasses, 
and  to  draw  other  articles  in  payment  for  those  that  were  sent 
them  from  the  northern  colonies.  The  mother-country  was 
very  sensible,  that  sugars  sent  from  America  to  England,  and  back 
again  from  England  to  America,  would  find  but  few  purchasers; 
but  this  consideration  did  not  stop  her.  Her  phjef  view  was  not 
to  sell  3  commodity  to  the  northern  colonies,  which  she  could  readr 
ily  dispose  of  in  Europe;  and  particularly  to  secure  the  consump- 
tion of  molasses,  that  she  might  appropriate  to  herself  all  the  rich 
produce  of  her  islands.  But  all  the  measures  that  were  taken  to 
secure  this  important  point  were  singularly  opposed 

France,  which  fortunately  was  possessed  of  the  richest  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  by  that  imprudence  which  has  always  checked  the 
progress  of  her  fqrtune,  never  thought  pf  sending  her  molasses 
and  rum  to.  her  northern  settlements.  This  bad  policy  drew  the 
New-England  people  to  the  French  islands.  They  brought  them 
meal,  vegetables,  wopd,  salt-fish,  cattle,  and  even  money;  and  re- 
ceived in  payment,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  which  they  found  means 
to  send  over  to  England,  and  chiefly  all  their  molasses  for  their  own 
consumption.  It  is  demonstrable,  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1719, 
they  carried  off  20,000  hogsheads,  and  that  by  the  year  1733  this 
navigation  employed  300  ships,  and  near  3000  sailors.    ' 

This  intercourse,  which  made  the  colonies  on  the  continent  in- 
dependent of  the  English  islands  for  the  articles  they  wanted,  ex- 
cited the  murmurs  of  the  planters  in  the  islands.  They  applied  to 
parliament  for  the  prohibition  of  a  trade  whichs  they  alleged,  was 
detrimental  both  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mother-country  and  them- 
selves, and  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the  French  settlements. 
The  North  Americans  replied,  that  if  this  market  was  shut  against 
them,  they  could  neither  adyance  in  the  clearing  of  lands,  nor  carry 
On  their  fur-trade,  nor  go  on  with  their  fishery,  nor  consume  na- 
tional manufactures,  nor  contribute  any  thing  to  the  wealth, 
power,  or  maritime  strength,  of  the  mother-country. 

This  grand  contest,  in  which  every  Englishman  was  more  or  less 
concerned,  occasioned  a  great  ferment,  and  produced  many  writ- 
ings, in  which  party-spirit  betrayed  great  animosity.  But  it  is  by 
these  means  that  the  nation  copies  at  the  knowledge  of  its  true  in- 
terest.    When  it  was  fully  instructed,  the  parliament,  to  reconcile 
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the  views  of  all  the  American  colonists,  confirmed  the  privilege' 
those  on  the  continent  had  to  trade  with  the  French;  but  to  favour 
the  islands,  they  laid  a  duty  on  foreign  molasses,  so  as  to  secure 
the  preference  to  their  own.  This  duty  has  often  fluctuated.  In 
1764-  the  people  of  the  islands  petitioned  that  it  might  be  put  at 
7  sols  6  deniers  (about  4d.)  per  gallon;  those  of  the  continent 
wanted  to  pay  but  3  sols  9  deniers  (not  quite  2d.);  To  satisfy 
both  parties,  it  was  put  to  5  sols  7  deniers  and  a  half  (not  quite' 
3d.).  It  has  since  been  brought  down  tol  sol  2  deniers  and  a 
half  (about  Id.),  which  is  levied  equally  upon  foreign  and  national 
molasses.  But,  happily  for  the  English  islands,  the  demand  for 
molasses  and  rum  has  of  late  years  been  so  great  in  North  America, 
and  the  demand  for  rum  in  England,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  has 
increased  so  much,  that  they  have  never  been  at  a  loss  to  dispose  of 
these  commodities.  Such  are  the  connections  of  the  English  is- 
lands with  the  northern  colonies;  they  are  much  greater  with  the' 
mother- country. 

The  mother-country  furnishes  them  with  wearing  apparel* 
utensils,  and  slaves.  This  is  about  the  twentieth  part  of  what  she 
draws  from  them.  The  reason  of  this  disproportion  is,  that  most 
of  the  owners  of  the  large  plantations  reside  in  England,  and  theif  ■ 
agents  abroad  can  and  do  consume  but  little.  Their  affairs  are 
managed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  nobility  in 
Europe. 

A  merchant  of  credit  is  a  kind  of  steward,  who'  sends  over  whate 
ever  is  wanted  in  the  plantations  that  are  undei;  his  management. 
He  gives  orders  to  the  administrators  who  are  to  overlook  and 
direct  the  cultures.  He  receives  all  the  produce  by  the  return  of 
the  ships.  He  pays  the  bills  drawn  upon  him  for  the  purchase  of 
slaves.  This;  commission  brings  him  in  the  freight,  with  the  in- 
terest and  reimbursement  of  the  money  he  has  advanced,  exclusive 
of  the  profit  of  commission  upon  the  goods  bought  and  sold.  His 
profits  are  greater  than  those  of  the  proprietor  himself. 

If  this  method  differs  from  an  exclusive  privilege,  it  is  at  least  at- 
tended with  the. same  inconveniences;  since  it  throws  the  whole 
management  of  the  plantations  into  the  hands  of  a  few  adven- 
turers, and  secures  to  them  the  carriage  of  all  the  commodities 
they  produce.  So  that  as  there  is  no  competition  for  the  freight^ 
it  can  always  be  kept  up  at  the  same  price,  which  runs  very  high.- 

That  kind  of  monopoly  which  some  merchants  exercise  in  the! 
English  islands*  is  practised  by  the  capital  of  the  mother- country* 
with  regard  to  the  provinces.  It  is  to  London  that  mCist  of  the' 
produce  of  the  colonies  is  sent.  It  is  in  London  that  most  of  the' 
owners  of  this  produce  reside.  It  is  in  London  that  the  profit 
arising  from  it  is  spent.  The  rest  of  the  nation  is  but  very  indi- 
rectly concerned  in  iu  . 
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But  London  is  the  finest  port  in  England.  It  is  here  that  ships 
are  built,  and  manufactures  carried  on.  London  furnishes  seamen 
for  navigation,  and  hands  for  commerce.  It  stands  in  a  temperate, 
fruitful,  and  central  country.  Every  thing  has  a  free  passage  in 
and  out  of  it.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  heart  of  the  body 
politic,  from  its  local  situation.  It  is  not  of  an  enormous  size, 
though,  like  all  other  capitals,  it  is  rather  too  large;  it  is  not  a 
head  of  clay,  that  wants  to  domineer  over  a  colossus  of  gold.  That 
city  is  not  filled  with  proud  and  idle  men,  who  only  incumber  and 
oppress  a  laborious  people.  It  is  the  resort  of  all  the  merchants, 
and  the  seat  of  the  national  assembly.  There  the  king's  palace  is  ■ 
neither  vast  nor  empty.  He  reigns  in  it  by  his  enlivening  pre-  ' 
sence.  There  the  senate  dictates  the  laws,  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  the  people  it  represents.  It  neither  fears  the  eye  of  the  mo- 
narch, nor  the  frowns  of  the  ministry.  London  has  not  arrived  I 
to  its  present  greatness  by  the  influence  of  government,  which 
restrains  and  over- rules  all  natural  causes,  but  by  the  ordinary  im- 
pulse of  men  and  things,  and  by  a  kind  of  attraction  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  sea,  it  is  England,  it  is  the  whole  world,  that  makes  Lon- 
don rich  and  populous. 

„  r  ,,  The  history  of  the  colonies  in  the  West 
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the  Leeward  islands  will  ever  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  nations;  since*  in  fact,  riches  are  the  spring  of  all  the  great 
revolutions  that  disturb  the  earth.  The  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
occasioned  both  the  splendor  and  the  downfal  of  Greece.  Rome, 
which  at  first  desired  to  subdue  nations  only  to  govern. them,  fell 
from  her  greatntss,  when  she  acquired  the  possession  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  east.  War  seemed  to  slumber  for  a  while  in  Europe, 
in  order  to  invade  a  new  world;  and  has  since  been  so  often  re- 
newed in  the  former,  merely  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  latter. 
Poverty,  which  will  always  be  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, and  the  choice  of  a  few  wise  men,  makes  no  noise  in  the 
world.     History,  therefore,  can  only  treat  of  massacres  or  riches. 

The  riches  of  the  Spanish  islands  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  The  reason  is  this:  Several  kinds  of 
commodities  are  usually  brought  thither  from  the  continent,  which 
are  confounded  with  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  Leeward  is- 
lands. Yet  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  com- 
pute the  commodities  which  Spain  annually  draws  from  her  islands 
at  10,000,000  livres  (L.437,500). 

The  produce  of  the  Danish  colonies  is  not  above  7,000,000 
(L.306,250).  •  They  employ  70  ships,  and  1500  sailors.     These 
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settlements  receive  in  slaves  and  merchandise,  1,500,000  livres 
(L  65,625).  The  charges  of  exportation  and  importation  may  be 
valued  at  900,000  livres  (L.89,375),  and  the  duties  and  insurances 
at  10  per  cent.  All  expences  deducted,  the  Danish  islands  must 
enjoy  a  clear  income  of  about  3,500,000  livres  (L.153,125).  { 

The  Dutch  may  receive  from  their  settlements,  commodities  to 
the  value  of  24,000,000  livres  (L.  1,050,000).  They  are  brought 
over  to  Holland  by  150  ships  and  4000  sailors.  The  charges  of 
this  navigation  must  amount  to  3,500,000  livres  (L.153,125);  the 
duties,  commission,  and  insurance," to  2,500,000  (L.  109,375);  the 
iroods  and  slaves  sent  over,  to  6,000,000  (L.262,500).  There 
remains  clear  for  the  proprietors  about  12,000,000  (L.525,000)» 

The  produce  of  the  English  islands,  which  employs  600  ships 
and  12,000  sailors,  may  be  estimated  at  66,000,000  livre3 
(L.2,887,500).  Independent  of  what  the  mother- country  sends 
to  Jamaica  for  her  contraband  trade  with  the  continent,  she  fur- 
nishes the  value  of  17,000,000  livres  (L.743,750),  in  slaves  and 
merchandise,  for  the  use  of  her  colonies.  The  profits  of  the  agents 
for  this  trade,  the  charges  of  navigation,  duties  and  commission 
put  together,  cannot  fall  far  short  of  16,000,000  livres  (L.700;00O). 
From  this  calculation,  the  clear  income  of  the  owners  of  the  plan- 
tations will  appear  to  be  33,000,000  (L.  1,443,750). 

We  shall  not  be  apprehensive  of  being  accused  of  over-rating  the 
produce  of  the  French  islands,  when  we  reckon  it  at  100,000,000 
livtes  (L. 4,375,000).  Six  hundred  ships  and  18,000  sailors  are 
employed  in  the  transport.  France  sells  to  these  great  settlements, 
in  slaves,  in  the  growth  of  her  own  soil,  or  the  fruits  of  her  own  in- 
dustry, andin  Portugal  gold  to  the  valueof  6,000,000  (L.2,625,000).. 
The  profit  of  her  merchants,  only  at  ten  per  cent,  mdst  be 
6,000,000  livres  (L  262,500).  The  charges  of  navigation  at  leatt 
15,000,000  (L.656,250);  and  the  duties,  insurance,  and  commis- 
sion, cannot  be  less  than  7,000,000  (L. 306,250).  There  only  re- 
mains clear  for  the  proprietors  about  12.000,000  (L.525,000). 
The  contrast  is  striking. between  this  trifling  balance  and  that  of 
the  other  islands,  and  will  appear  more  so,  if  we  consider  that,  in 
the  latter,  four  out  of  five  of  the  planters  do  not  reside,  whereas 
jn  the  French  colonies,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  proprietors  live  con- 
stantly upon  the  spot. 

The  result  of  this  valuation  is,  that  the  productions  of  the 
West  Indies,  when  brought  into  Europe,  are  worth  207,000,000 
livres  (L.9,056,250).  It  is  not  a  gift  that  the  new  world  makes  to 
the  old.  The  nations  which  receive  this  important  fruit  of  the 
labour  of  their  subjects  settled  in  another  hemisphere,  given  in  ex- 
change, though  with  evident  advantage  to  themselves,  the  choicest 
produce  of  their  soil  and  of  their  manufactures.  Some  consume 
the  whole  of  what  they  draw  from  their  islands;  others,  and  espe* 
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cially  France,  make  the  overplus  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  trade 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  every  nation  that  is  possessed  of 
property  in  America,  if  it  is  truly  industrious,  gains  still  less  by 
the  number  of  subjects  it  maintains  abroad  without  any  expence, 
than  by  the  population  which  those  procure  it  at  home.  To  feed 
a  colony  in  America,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a  province  in  Eu- 
rope; and  this  additional  culture  increases  the  inward  strength 
of  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  '  In  a  word,  at  this  present  time, 
the  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  connected  with  that  of  the  co- 
lonies. 

The  labours  of  the  people  settled  in  those  islands,  for  a  long 
time  despised,  are  the  sole  basis  of  the  African  trade;  they  extend 
the  fisheries  and  the  cultures  of  North  America,  afford  a  good 
market^  for  the  manufactures  of  Asia,  and  double,  perhaps  treble, 
the  activity  of  all  Europe.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  rapid  motion  which  now  agitates  our  globe. 
This  ferment  must  increase,  as  the  culture  of  the  islands  draws 
nearer  to  perfection,  and  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  half  the  pro- 
sperity it  is  capable  of. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  hasten  that  happy  period,  than 
to  give  up  the  exclusive  trade  which  every  nation  has  reserved  to 
itself  in  its  own  colonies.  An  unlimited  freedom  to  trade  with 
all  the  islands  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  efforts,  by  ex- 
citing a  general  competition.  Men,  who  are  inspired  with  the 
love  of  humanity,  and  are  enlightened  by  that  sacred  fire,  have 
ever  wished  to  see  a  direct  communication  opened  between  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  and  America.  The  several  governments,  almost 
all  corrupt  in  their  origin,  and  strangers  to  this  principle  of  uni- 
versal benevolence,  have  imagined  that  societies,  chiefly  founded 
on  the  separate  interest  of  each  nation,  or  of  one  single  individual, 
ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to  restrain  all  the  connections  of  every 
colony  to  its  respective  mother-country.  The  opinion  is,  that 
these  restraining  laws  secure  to  each  commercial  nation  in  Europe 
the  sale  of  its  own  territorial  productions,  the  means  of  procuring 
such  foreign  commodities  as  it  might  stand  in  need  of,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  with  all  the  other  trading  nations. 

_  This  system,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the  best,  has  been 
vigorously  opposed,  when  the  theory  of  commerce  had  once  sha- 
ken off  the  fetters  of  prejudice..  It  has  been  alleged,  that  no  na- 
tion can  supply  all  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  its  colonies  out 
of  its  own  property.  There  is  not  one  that  is  not  obliged  to  get 
some  articles  from  abroad,  in  order  to  complete  the  cargoes  for  its 
American  settlements.  From  this  necessity  arises  at  least  an  in- 
direct communication  of  all  nations  with  those  distant  possessions. 
Would  it  not  be  more  eligible  to  convey  each  article  to  its  desti- 
nation in  a  direct  line,  than  by  the  indirect  way  of  bartering?     It 
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would  be  attended  with  less  expence;  would  promote  both  culture 
and  consumption,  and  bring  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  public 
treasury:  A  thousand  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  mother -coun- 
tries, which  would  make  them  full  amends  for  the  exclusive  right 
they  all  claim,  to  their  mutual  detriment. 

These  maxims  are  true,  solid,  and  useful;  but  they  will  not  be 
adopted.  The  reason  is  this:  A  great  revolution  is  preparing  in 
the  trade  of  Europe,  and  is  too  far  advanced  not  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. Every  government  is  endeavouring  to  act  without  the  assis- 
tance of  foreign  industry.  Most  of  them  have  already  succeeded, 
and  the  rest  will  not  be  long  before  they  shake  off  this  dependence. 
Already  the  English  and  the  French,  who  are  the  great  manufac- 
turers of  Europe,  see  their  master-pieces  of  workmanship  refused 
on  all  sides.  While  these  two  nations,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  planters  of  the  islands,  go  and  open  their  ports 
to  those  who  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  shut  up  their  manufac- 
tures at  home?  The  more  they  lose  in  the  foreign  markets,  the 
less  they  will  consent  to  a  competition  in  the  only  market  they 
have  left.  They  will  rather  strive  to  extend  it,  that  they  may 
have  a  greater  demand  for  their  commodities,  and  a  greater  supply 
of  American  productions.  It  is  by  these  returns  that  they  will 
preserve  their  advantage  in  the  balance  of  trade,  and  they  need 
not  fear  that  the  increase  of  these  productions  should  lower  their 
value.  The  progress  of  industry  in  our  continent  must  increase 
population  and  wealth,  and,  of  course,  the  consumption  and  value 
of  the  productions  of  the  West  India  islands. 

Bu  r,  whether  the  American  islands,  with 
the  settlements  that  make  them  so  flourishing, 
will  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  ori- 
ginal possessors,  whether  they  will  change 
masters,  or,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  into  whose 
hands  they  will  fall,  and  by  what  means?  These  are  questions 
that  afford  much  more  room  for  speculation  and  conjecture,  which 
may  be  assisted  by  the  following  reflections: 

The  islands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a  supply  of  all  their 
wants.  Those  which  only  respect  wearing  apparel  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  will  admit  of  delay;  but  the  least  disappoint- 
ment with  regard  to  provisions,  spreads  a  general  alarm,  and  causes 
universal  desolation,  which  rather  tempts  the  people  to  wish  for 
than  fear  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  com- 
mon saying  in  the  colonies,  that  they  shall  never  fail  to  capitulate 
with  a  squadron  stored  with  barrels  of  flour,  instead  of  gun-pow- 
der. If  we  pretend  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  obliging  the 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  for  their  own  subsistence,  we  defeat  the 
very  end  of  these  settlements,  without  any  real  advantage.  The 
fnother-country  would  -deprive  herself  of  a  great  part  of  the  rich 
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produce  of  her  colonies,  and  would  not  preserve  them  from  in- 

In  vain  should  we  hope  to  oppose  an  enemy  by  the  help  of  ne- 
groes, born  in  a  climate  where  effeminacy  stifles  the  seeds  of  cou-  I 
rage,  and  who  are  still  more  enervated  by  slavery;  and  therefore 
but  little  concerned  in  the  choice  of  their  tyrants.  As  to  the 
white  men,  dispersed  in  extensive  plantations,  they  are  so  few,  that 
they  could  make  but  little  resistance.  ,  It  is  even  a  question  whe- 
ther they  would  repulse  an  invasion,  if  they  could. 

All  the  colonists  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  their  islands  are  to  be 
considered  as  those  great  cities  in  Europe,  which  lying  open  to  the 
first  comer,  change  their  dominion  without  an  attack,  without  a 
siege,  and  almost  without  being  sensible  of  the  war.    The  strongest 
is  their  master.     The  inhabitants  cry  out  with  the  Italians,  God     II 
save  the  conqueror;  passing  and  repassing  from  one  yoke  to  ano-     I 
ther  in  the  course  of  a  campaign.      Whether  at  the  peace,  the  city     I 
returns  to  its  old  master,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  it     I 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  splendor;  whilst  fortified  towns  are  always 
depopulated  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  one  inhabitant  in  the  West  Indies  who  does  not  think  it  a     I 
folly  to  expose  his  fortune   for  the   sake   of  his  country.     This     I 
greedy  calculator  is  little  concerned  whose  laws  he   obeys,  if  his     I 
crops  are  but  left  standing.     It  is  to   enrich  himself  that  he  has     I 
crossed  the  seas.     If  he  preserves  his  treasures,  his  purpose  is  an-      I 
swered.    Can  the  mother- country  that  forsakes  him,  too  often,  af- 
ter tyrannizing  over  him,  that  is  ready  to  give  him  up,  or,  per-     I 
haps,  to  sell  him  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,   have  any  claim  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for 
one's  country.     But  a  state,  where  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  is      , 
sacrificed  to  forms  of  government;  where  the  art  of  cheating  men     L 
is  the  art  of  training  up  subjects;  where  they  will  have  slaves  and      | 
not  citizens;  where  war  is  declared  and  peace  concluded,  without 
consulting  the  opinion  or  the  wishes  of  the  people;  where  evil  de-     | 
signs  are  always  countenanced  by  the  ■  intrigues  of  debauchery,  or 
the  practices  of  monopoly;  and  where  useful  plans  are  only  adopt- 
ed with  such  clogs  as  make  them  impracticable — Js  this  the  coun- 
try for  which  we  should  sacrifice  our  blood? 

The  fortifications  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  will 
secure  them  no  better  than  the  arms  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  if 
they  were  stronger,  and  better  guarded  and  stored  than  they  have 
ever  been,  they  mu9t  always  surrender,  unless  they  are  succoured. 
Should  the  resistance  hold  out  above  six  months,  that  would  not 
discourage  the  besiegers,  who,  being  within  reach  of  a  constant 
supply  of  refreshments  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  can  better  endure 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  than  a  garrison  can  resist  the  duration 
of  a  siege. 
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There  is  no  cither  way  to  preserve  the  colonies  biit  by  a  formi- 
dable navy.  It  is  on  the  docks  arid  in  the  harbours  of  Europe  that 
the  bastions  and  ramparts  of  the  American  colonies  must  be  raised. 
Whilst  the  mother-country  shelters  them,  as  it  were,  under  the' 
wings  of  her  ships*  so  long  as  she  shall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the 
vast  interval  that  separates  her  from  these  daughters  of  her  industry 
and  power,  her  parental  watchfulness  for  their  prosperity  wiH  se- 
cure their  attachment  to  her.  In  future,  therefore,  the  maritime 
forces  will  be  the  great  object  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  all 
proprietors  of  land  in  America.  European  policy  generally  directs 
its  attention  to  the  securing  of  the  frontiers  of  states  by  fortified 
towns;  but,  for  -maritime  powers,  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  cita- 
dels in  the  centre,  and  ships  all  round.  A  commercial  island,  in- 
deed, wants  no  fortified  towns.  Her  rampart  is  the'  sea,  which 
constitutes  her  safety,  her  subsistence,  her  wealth;  the  winds  are 
at  her  command,  and  all  the  elements  conspire  to  promote  her 
glory. 

In  this  respect,  Britain  may  undertake  any  enterprise,  and  ex- 
pect every  kind  of  success.  She  is  now  the  only  power  that  can 
confide  in  her  possessions  in  America,  and  that  is  able  to  attack 
her  rival  colonies.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  long  e'er  she  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  courage.  The  pride  of  past  success,  the  very  rest- 
lessness inseparable  from  prosperity,  the  burden  of  conquests; 
which  seem  to  be  the  punishment  of  victory;  all  these  are  so  many, 
incentives  to  war.  The  British  afe  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
their  undertakings  and  their  national  debt;  their  manufactures  are 
falling;  every  day  they  lose  some  branch  of  trade;  they  cannot 
appease  the  ferment  of  the  northern  colonies,  but  by  opening  new. 
marts  for  their  productions.  The  notions  they  have  conceived  of 
their  own  valour,  and  the  terror  of  their  arms  abroad,  would  wear 
off  by  a  long  peace;  their  fleets  would  consume  in  idleness;  their 
admirals  would  lose  the  benefit  of  past  experiences.  All  these  re- 
flections are  warrantable  motives  for  a  nation  that  has  waged  war 
before  it  was  declared,  and  pretends  to  the  dominion  of  all  America,' 
by  the  same  right  that  places  a  despotic  prince  at  the  head  of  a; 
nation.  The  first  spark  will  kindle  in  America,  and  a  stortn  will 
directly  fall  upon  the  French  islands;  because  the  rest,  except  the 
Havannah,  will  voluntarily  submit  unto  the  yoke. 

The  French  should,  therefore,  first  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
America.  If  it  can  be'  defended,  they  alone  can  effect  it;  for  the 
fiutch  are  of  no  consequence  now,  and  Spain  has  suffered  all  her 
natural  powers  to  remain  inactive,  and  Iras  put  the  means  of  her 
strength  into  the  hands  of  other  nations.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
France  alone  is  able  to  raise  a  formidable  navy.  Philosophers  of 
all  nations,  friends  of  mankind,  forgive  a  French  writer  if  he  urges, 
his  countrymen  to  build  ships.  He  has  in  view  the  tranquillity  of 
vol.  in.  J 
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the  earth,  when  he  wishes  to  see  that  equilibrium  established  in 
the  dominion  of  the  seas  which  now  preserves  the  safety  of  the 
continent. 

France,  almost  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  placed  between  the 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  unites  the  strength  of  land-forces 
to  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  power.  She  can  convey  all  her 
productions  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  without  passing  under  the 
threatening  cannon  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  insulting  flag  of  the  states 
of  B.-irbary.  A  channel,  preferable  to  the  Pactolus,  pours  the  rich 
produce  of  her  fairest  provinces  into  both  seas,  and  the  treasures 
of  hoth  seas  into  her  choicest  provinces.  No  navigating  nation 
has  the  advantage  of  so  speedy  a'  communication  between  her  se- 
veral ports  by  land,  or  between  her  several  lands  by  her  ports. 
She  is  within  reach  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  know  not  how 
to  provide  for  their  own  sustenance,  and  within  reach  of  the  Turks 
and  Africans,  whose  trade  is  merely  passive.  Her  moderate  cli- 
mate procures  her  the  inestimable  advantage,  almost  peculiar  to 
herself,  of  sending  out  and  receiying  her  ships  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Her  roads  are  so  deep,  that  she  can  give  her  ships  the 
properest  form,  both  for  swiftness  and  safety. 

She  is  in  no  want  of  commodities  for  exportation.  Her  wines 
and  brandies  are  disposed  of  in  America  and  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. How  many  nations  buy  up  her  salt,  her  oil,  her  soap,  her 
fruit,  and  even  her  corn!  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce of  her  colonies.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  her  manufactures,  her 
silks,  and  her  fashions,  that  she  regulates  the  tastes  of  all  nations. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  used  to  oppose  this  prevailing 
passion,  Europe  is  fascinated,  and  will  never  give  up  the  point. 
This  phrenzy  has  found  its  way  to  Britain,  where  the  legislators 
themselves,  whilst  they  enact  laws  to  prevent  it,  are  the  first  to 
break  them.  In  vain,  to  save  the  heavy  duties  on  our  manufac- 
tured goods,  have  others  tried  to  imitate  them.  The  fruitfulness 
of  invention  will  ever  precede  the  readiest  imitation;  our  light 
fancy  will  always  be  too  quick  for  our  neighbours,  and  our  inven- 
tive genius  will  be  contriving  new  fashions,  while  our  old  ones  are 
still  in  their  looms.  What  should  we  not  expect  from  our  navi- 
gation, when  we  are  thus  able  to  supply  other  nations  with  what- 
ever can  feed  their  vanity,  their  luxury,  and  their  voluptuousness. 

No  obstacle  arising  from  the  nature  of  things  could  stop  this 
activity.  Great  enough  not  to  be  obstructed  by  the  surrounding 
powers,  and  so  happily  limited  as  not  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
her  own  greatness,  France  has  in  her  own  hands  all  the  means  of 
attaining  to  that  power  by  .sea  which  would  complete  her  prospe- 
rity. A  numerous  population,  fit  for  any  enterprise, .  only  wants 
encouragement,  to  be  directed  to  the  sea-service.  Even  the  re- 
proach that  is  made  to  the  French  for  having  more  sailors  on 
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board  their  ships  than  other  nations,  is  itself  a  proof  that  there 
are  men  enough  for  the  art,  if  they  were  but  properly  instructed  in 
it.  Yet  no  nation  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  more  of  that 
lively  genius,  which  is  fit  for  the  improvement  of  ship-building;  or 
of  that  bodily  dexterity,  which  can  save  time  and  expence  in  the 
manoeuvre,  by  the  simplicity  and  celerity  of  the  means  made 
use  of. 

It  is  in  the  merchant-service  that  a  nation  learns  to  be  formida- 
ble at  sea.  All  sailors  are  naturally  soldiers.  They  daily  face  the 
dangers  of  death;  they  are  inured,  by  their  occupation,  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  labour,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  climates.  A  military 
marine  can  only  be  trained  up  by  service  at  sea.  The  trading 
navy  is  the  school,  and  commerce  the  nursery  and  support  of  it. 
In  vain  would  the  royal  treasury  of  a  court,  that  has  never  seen 
the  sea  or  a  ship,  fit  out  fleets;  the  ocean  scorns  those  effeminate 
and  cringing  beings  who  stoop  and  bend  before  other  men.  Such 
commanders  would  require  no  other  assistance  from  the  winds  than 
to  help  them  in  their  flight.  Let  them  remain  in  the  capital,  and 
leave  the  command  of  men  of  war  to  the  masters  of  privateers;  or, 
rather,  let  the  nobility,  if  ever  they  mean  to  be  commanders  at 
sea,  turn  merchants,  and  go  themselves  on  board  their  own  trad- 
ing ships,  before  they  presume  to  make  interest  for  posts  in  the 
royal  navy. 

Modern  states  have  no  other  way  to  aggrandize  themselves  but 
by  maritime  power.  Since  a  kind  of  luxury,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, has  infected  Europe  with  a  multitude  of  new  tastes,  those 
nations  which  can  furnish  the  rest  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
them,  must  become  the  most  considerable;  because,  by  exerting 
their  powers  in  the  perils  of  navigation  and  the  labours  of  trade, 
they  keep  their  neighbours-  in  inaction  and  sensuality;  they  keep 
those  very  people,  whom  they  pay  for  carrying  on  war,  in  sub- 
jection, and  dependent  on  their  industry,  with  the  very  money 
they  have  drained  from  them  by  luxury.  It  is  since  that  revoke 
tion,  which  hath,  as  it  were,  subjugated  the  earth  to  the  sea,  that 
the  great  strokes  of  state  have  been  struck  on  the  ocean.  Riche- 
lieu had  not  perceived  this  to  be  near  at  hand,  when,  to  keep  out 
the  English  from  Rochelle,  he  almost  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  sea.  Ships  would  have  been  better 
than  a  dyke;  but  the  navy  had  no  share  in  this  system  of  enslav- 
ing France,  in  order  to  rule  over  Europe.  The  Monarch,  to  whose 
greatness  he  had  been  paving  the  way,  imagined,  as  he  did,  that 
that  greatness  consisted  only  in  the  art  of  conquering.  After  ha- 
ving stirred  up  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  by  his  enterprises, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  numberless  armies  in  pay  to  withstand  that 
league.  His  kingdom  soon  became,  as  it  were,  one  great  camp, 
and  his   frontiers- a  mere  hedge  of  fortified  towns.     Under  that,,- 
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brilliant  reign  the  spring's  of  the  state  were  constantly  overstretch- 
ed; the  government,  restless  and  uneasy  by  its  own  vigour,  esca- 
ped from  one  danger  only  to  fall  into  another.  The  want  of  a 
standing  navy  was  never  felt  till  the  finances  were  almpst  too  much 
exhausted  to  raise  it. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  that  century,  in  which  the  people,  supr 
ported,  at  least,  under  their  misfortunes  by  the  remembrance  of 
past  successes,  still  dazzled  Europe  with  the  prospect  of  forty  years 
pi  glory,  were  attached  to  the  government  that  had  raised  them  to 
such  a  pitch  of  honour,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  rivals  they  had 
humbled:  eyer  since  that  period,  the  prosperity  of  France  has  al- 
ways been  upon  the  decline,  notwithstanding  the  acquisions  that 
have  enlarged  her  territories.  She  would  not  have  been  enerva- 
ted by  twenty  years  peace,  had  she  employed  those  powers  in  the 
improvement  of  her  navy,  which  had  been  too  long  wasted  in 
a  continental  war.  But  her  marine  has  never  been  put  upon  a  re- 
spectable footing.  The  avarice  of  one  ministry,  the  prodigality  of 
another,  the  indolence  of  many  mistaken  notions,  little  selfish 
views,  court  intrigues  that  guide  the  government,  a  series  of  vices 
and  errors,  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  despicable  causes,  have  pre- 
vented the  nation  from  becoming  as  great  at  sea  as  she  had  been 
on  the  continent,  and  at  least  from  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power,  if  not  contending  for  the  superiority.  The  evil  is  incu- 
rable, if  the  misfortunes  she  sustained  in  the  late  war,  and  the 
hard  terms  she  had  submitted  to  at  the  peace,  have  not  inspired 
her  rulers  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  attracted  all  their  pro- 
jects and  their  efforts  towards  establishing  a  formidable  navy. 

Europe  waits  impatiently  for  this  revolution.  She  will  never 
think  her  liberties  secure,  till  she  sees  a  flag  upon  the  ocean  that 
does  not  tremble  before  the  British  standard,  That  of  France  is 
now  the  only  one  which  may  in  time  aspire  to  that  competition. 
The  wishes  of  all  nations  are  npvv  united  for  the  prosperity  of  that 
power,  which  shall  be  able  to  defend  them  from  one  that  can  alone 
pretend  to  the  universal  empire  of  the  seas.  The  system  of  equili- 
brium requires  that  France  should  augment  her  naval  powers, 
more  especially  as  she  cannot  effect  this  without  diminishing  her 
land-forces.  Then  her  influence  divided  between  both  elements, 
will  be  formidable  to  none  but  such  as  would  disturb  its  harmony. 
The  nation  itself  requires  nothing  more  to  compass  this  great  end, 
than  to  be  at  liberty  to  aspire  to  it.  The  government  must  allow  the 
people  to  exert  themselves.  But,  if  authority  contracts  the  powers 
and  freedom  of  industry,  by  obstructing  it' more  and  more  with 
taxes  and  restraints;  if  it  damps  its  vigour  by  endeavouring  to 
force  it;  if,  in  drawing  all  to  itself,  it  falls  into  a  dependence  on 
subalterns;  if,  in  order  to  go  to  America  or  India,  we  must  pass 
through  the  intricate  windings  of  the  capital  or  the  court,  if  some 
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minister,  already  great  and  powerful,  will  not  immortalize  his 
name,  by  delivering  the  colonies  from  the  yoke  of  a  military  go- 
vernment,  by  alleviating  the  oppression  of  the  customs  upon  com- 
merce, by  opening  the  roads  for  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the 
merchant-service,  to  honours,  as  well  as  to  the  service  of  the  ro- 
yal navy;  in  short,  if  there  is  not  a  total  change,  inevitable  rum 
must  ensue. 

France  has  committed  great  mistakes,  and  made  many  hard  sa- 
crifices. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  riches  she  has  preserved  in 
the  islands  of  America  are  equivalent  to  the  strength  she  has  lost 
on  the  continent  of  that  vast  country.  It  is  in  the  north  that  a 
fresh  revolution  is  preparing  in  the  New  World.  That  is  to  be 
the  seat  of  our  wars.  There  let  us  go  to  explore  the  secret  of  our 
future  destiny. 
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Reasons  "why  the 
French  founded 
their  colonies  in 
America  so  late. 


OP  AIN  was  mistress' of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  gold  of  the  new  world,  and  of  almost  all  South  America.  The 
Portuguese,  after  a  long  series  of  victories,  defeats,  enterprises, 
nistakes,  conquests,  and  losses,  had  kept  the 
most  valuable  settlements  in  Africa,  in  India, 
and  in  the  Brazils.  The  French  government 
had  not  even  conceived  it  possible  for  them 
to  establish  colonies,  or  imagined  that  no  ad- 
vantage could  be  derived  from  having  possessions  in  regions  so  re- 
mote. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  directed  entirely  towards  Italy. 
Some  old  claims  on  the  Milanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  had  in- 
volved them  in  expensive  wars,  in  which  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  engaged.  Their  internal  commotions  diverted  them  still 
more  from  the  great  object  of  establishing  a  distant  and  extensive 
commerce,  and  from  the  idea  of  increasing  their  dominions  by 
conquests  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  authority  of  kings  was  not  openly  contested,  but  it  was  re- 
sisted and  eluded.  Some  traces  of  the  feudal  government  remained, 
and  many  of  its  abuses  still  subsisted.  The  prince  was  continually 
employed  in  restraining  a  restless  and  powerful  nobility.  Most  of 
the  provinces  were  governed  by  distinct  Taws  and  forces 'of  their 
own.  Every  society,  every  order  in  the  state,  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges,  which  were  always  either  opposed  or  carried  to  excefS. 
The  government  was  a  complicated  machine,  which  could  only  be 
regulated  by  the  management  of  a  variety  of  delicate  springs. 
The  court  was  frequently  under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
"the  shameful  resources  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  or  to  the  odious 
means  of  oppression  and  tyranny;  and  the  nation  was  for  ever  ne- 
gociating  with  the  prince.  Regal  authority  was  unlimited,  with- 
not  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  laws;  and  the  people,' 
though  frequently  too  independent,  had  yet  no  security  for  their 
liberty.  This  occasioned  continual  jealousies,  apprehensions,  and 
struggles.  The  whole  attention  of  the  government  was  not  di- 
rected to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  means  of  enslaving 
it.  The  people,  sensible  of  their  wants,  but  ignorant  of  their 
powers  and  resources,  felt  their  rights  alternately  invaded  or  tramp- 
led upon  by  their  lords  or  their  sovereigns. 
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Firstexpcditions 
of  ihe  French  into 
Not  th  America. 


France,  therefore,  suffered  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  discover  new  worlds,  and 
to  give  laws  to  unknown  nations.  Their 
eyes  were  at  last  opened  by  Admiral  Coligny, 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive,  steady,  and  active  genius,  that  ever 
flourished  in  that  powerful  empire.  This  great  politician,  atten- 
tive to  the  interests  of  his  country,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  sent  John  Ribaud  to  Florida  in  1560.  That  vast  tract 
of  North  America  then  extended  from  Mexico,  to  the  country 
which  the  English  have  since  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Caro-  t 
lina.  The  Spaniards  had  over-run  in  1512,  but  did  not  settle 
there.  The  motives  that  engaged  them  to  make  this  discovery, 
and  those  which  induced  them  to  relinquish  it,  are  equally  matters 
of  surprise. 

All  the  Indians  of  the  West  India  islands  believed,  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  an  old  tradition,  that  nature  had  concealed  a  spring,  or  foun- 
tain, somewhere  on  the  continent,  whose  waters  had  the  property 
of  restoring  youth  to  all  old  men  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  drink 
of  them.  The  chimera  of  immortality  has  been  ever  the  passion  of 
men,  and  the  consolation  of  old  age.  This  idea  delighted  the  ro- 
mantic imagination  of  the  Spaniards.  The  loss  of  many,  who  are 
the  victims  of  their  credulity,  did  not  discourage  the  rest.  Ra-  • 
ther  than  suspect  that  the  first  had  perished  in  an  attempt,  of 
which  death  would  be  the  most  certain  consequence,  they  conclu- 
ded, that  if  they  did  not  return,  it  was  because  they  had.  found  the 
art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  discovered  that  delightful 
spot,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  quit. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  most  famous  of  the  navigators  who  were 
infatuated  with  this  chimerical  idea.  Fully  persuaded  that  a  thirds 
world  existed,  the  conquest  of  which  was  reserved  to  add  to  his 
fame,  but  thinking  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  much  tocfshort 
for  the  immense  career  that  was  opening  before  him,  he  resolved 
to  go  and  renew  it,  and  recover  that  youth  which  he  stood  so  much 
in  need  of.  He  immediately  directed  his  course  towards  those  cli- 
mates where  fable  had  placed  the  fountain  of  youth,  and  found 
Florida;  from  whence  he  returned  to  Porto-Rico,  visibly  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  than  when  he  set  out.  Thus  chance  immortalized  ■ 
the  name  of  an  adventurer,  who  made  a  real  discovery,  merely  by 
running  after  an  imaginary  one. 

There  is  scarce  any  useful  and  important  discovery  made  by  the 
human  mind,  that  has  not  been  rather  owing  to  a  restless  imagi- 
nation', than  to  industry  excited  by  reflection.  Chance,  which  is 
the  imperceptible  course  of  nature,  is  never  at  rest,  and  assists  all 
men  without  distinction.  Genius*  grows  weary,  and  is  soon  dis- 
couraged; it  falls  to  the  lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itself  but 
for  a  short  space.     Its  very  efforts  can  only  throw  it  in  the  way 
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of  chance,  and  give  occasion  to  make  use  of  its  assistance.  The 
only  difference  between  a  man  of  genius  and  one  of  common  capa- 
city, is,  that  the  former  can  foresee  and  search  for  what  the  latter 
sometimes  finds-  But  even  the  man  of  genius  himself  more  fre- 
quently makes  use  of  what  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way.  It  is 
the  lapidary  who  puts  the  value  on  the  diamond  which  the  pea- 
sant has  ignorantly  dug  up. 

The  Spaniards  \$m  despised  Florida,because  they  did  not  discover 
there  either  the  fountain  that  was  to  make  them  all  grow  young, 
or  gold,  which  hastens  the  period  of  old  age.  The  French  found 
there  a  more  real  and  more  valuable  treasure;  a  clear  sky,  a  fruitful 
soil,  a  temperate  climate,  savages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and 
hospitality;  but  they  themselves  were  not  sensible  of  the  worth  of 
these  advantages.  Had  they  followed  the  directions  of  Coligny; 
had  they  tilled  the  ground,  which  only  wanted  the  assistance  of 
man  to  yield  him  its  treasure;  had  a  due  subordination  been  main- 
tained amongst  the  Europeans;  had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  been  violated;  a  colony  might  have  been  founded, 
which  in  time  would  have  become  a  flourishing  and  permanent 
settlement:  But  the  levity  of  the  French  was  inconsistent  with  so 
much  wisdom.  The  provisions  were  wasted;  the  fields  were  not 
sown;  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  slighted  by  subalterns;  they 
were  led  away  by  a .  passion  for  hunting  and  war;  in  short,  they 
did  nothing  they  ought  to  have  done. 

To  complete  their  misfortune,  the  civil  disturbances  in  France 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  subjects  from  an  undertaking  in  which 
the  government  had  never  taken  any  concern.  Theological  dis- 
putes alienated  the  minds,  and  divided  the  hearts  of  all  ranks  of 
people.  Government  had  violated  the  sacred  laws  of  nature,  which 
enjoin  all  men  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  feilow-cf  eatures; 
and  likewise  those  of  policy,  which  forbid  the  exertion  of  tyranny, 
more  especially  at  an  improper  time.  The  reformed  religion  had 
made  great  progress  in  France  when  it  was  persecuted.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  proscription,  and 
took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  less  intolerant,  had  prevented  religious  dis- 
turbances, by  suffering  the  clergy  to  assume  that  authority  which 
has  been  continually  increasing  to  our  times,  but  which,  for  the 
future,  will  be  constantly  on  the  decline. .  The  inquisition,  always 
ready  to  oppose  the  first  appearance  of  novelty,  found  means  to 
prevent  the  Protestant  faith  from  making  its  way  into  the  nation, 
and  therefore  was  at  the  pains  of  destroying  it.  Philip  II.  wholly 
taken  up  with  America,  and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the 
sole  proprietor  of  it,  being  informed  of  the  attempts  made  by  some 
Frenchmen  to  settle  there,  and  of  their  being  neglected  by  their 
own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from  Cadiz  to  exterminate 
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them.  MenendeZ,  whcf  commanded  this  fleet,  landed  in  Florida* 
where  he  found  the  enemies  he  went  in  quest  of  settled  at  Caro- 
lina fort.  He  attacked  all  their  intrenchments,  carried  them  sword 
in' hand,  and  made  a  dreadful  massacre.  All  who  escaped  the 
dreadful  carnage  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  with  this  inscription:  Not 
as  Frenchmen,-  but  as  heretics. 

Far  from  seeking  to  revenge  this  insult,  the  ministry  of  Charles 
the  IX.  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  miscarriage  of  a  project  which  they 
had  indeed  approved,  but  did  not  countenance,  because  it  had 
been  contrived  by  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  might  reflect 
honour  on  their  party.  The  indignation  of  the  public'  did  but 
strengthen  them  in  their  resolution  of  showing  no  resentment.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  private  man  to  execute  what  the  state  ought 
to  have  done. 

Dominic  de  Gourgues,  bo?n  at  mount  Marsan  in  Gascony,  a 
skilful  and  intrepid  seaman,  an  enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom 
he  had  received  personal  injuries,  passionately  fond  of  his  coun- 
try, of  hazardous  expeditions  and  of  glory,  sold  his  estate,  built 
some  ships,  and  selecting  some  companions  like  himself,  he  set 
.  out  to  attack  the  murderers  in  Florida;  he  drove  them  all  from 
their  posts  with  incredible  valour  and  activity,  beat  them  every 
where;  and,  in  order  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  the  same  contemp- 
tuous insult  they  had  shown,  hung  them  up  on  trees,  with  this  in- 
scription: Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  assassins. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  massacring  the  French, 
the  latter  would  never  have  exerted  such  cruel  reprisals;  but  they 
were  offended  at  the  inscription,  and  were  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
act  to  be  revenged  of  the  derision  to  which  they  have  been  expos- 
ed. This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  history  which  may  lead  one' 
to  imagine,  that  it  i3  not  the  thing  that  has  made  the  word,  but 
the  word  that  has_made  the  thing. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgties  was  attended  with  n» 
further  consequences.  Whether  he  had  not  a  stock  of  provisions 
sufficient  to  remain  in  Florida,  or  whether  he  foresaw  that  he  had 
no  succours  to  expect  from  France,  or  whether  he  thought  that  a 
friendship  with  the  natives  would  last  no  longer  than  the  means  of 
purchasing  it,  or  that  the  Spaniards  would  attack  him,  he  blew  up 
the  forts  he  had  taken,  and  returned  home.  He  was  received  by  all 
true  patriots  with  the  applause  due  to  his  merit,  but  neglected  by 
the  court,  which-  was  too  despotic  and  superstitious  not  to  stand  iit 
awe  of  virtue. 

Since  the  year  156-7,  when  this  intrepid  Gascoon  evacuated 
Florida,  the  French  neglected  America.  Bewildered  in  a  chaos 
of  unintelligible  doctrines,  they  lost  their  reason  and' their  humani- 
ty. The  mildest  and  most  sociable  people  upon  earth  became  the 
most  barbarous  and  sanguinary.     Scaffolds  and  piles  were  insuff^ 
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cient:  As  they  all  appeared  criminal  to  one  another,  they  were  all 
mutually  each  other's  victims  and  executioners.  After  having 
condemned  one  another  to  eternal  destruction,  they  assassinated 
each  other  at  the  instigation  of  their  priests,  who  breathed  no- 
thing but  revenge  and  bloodshed.  At  length  the  generous  Henry 
softened  the  minds  of  his  subjects-,  his  compassion  and  tenderness 
made  them  feel  their  own  calamities;  he  restored  their  inclination 
to  the  sweets  of  social  life;  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay.  down 
their  arms,  and  they  consented  to  live  happy  under  his  paren- 
tal laws. 

In  this  state  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under  a  king  who  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  his  people,  they  began  to  turn  theip 
thoughts  to  some  useful  projects.  They  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  abroad;  and  the  first  country  that  naturally  oc- 
cured  to  them  was  Florida.  Excepting  Fort  St  Augustine,  for- 
merly built  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
leagues' from  the  French  colony,  the  Europeans  had  not  a  single 
settlement  in  all  that  vast  and  beautiful  country.  They  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  inhabitants;  and  the  soil  had  every  appear- 
ance of  fertility.  It  was  even  reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines,  because  both  those  metals  had  been  found  there;  not 
considering  that  they  came  from  some  ships  that  had  been  cast 
away  upon  the  coasts.  The  remembrance  of  the  great  actions 
performed  by  some  Frenchmen  could  not  yet  be  erazed.  Proba- 
bly the  French  themselves  were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spain, 
who  was  not  yet  disposed  to  suffer  the  least  settlement  to  be  made 
on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  even  near  it.  The  danger  of  provo- 
king a  nation  which  was  so  formidable  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
determined  them  to  keep  at  a  distance,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
therefore  they  gave  the  preference  to  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America.     The  road  was  ready  pointed  out. 

n-,       e._      ,  Francis  I.  had  sent  out  the  Florentine  Ve- 

.,    .        .  razani  in  152.5,  who  only  discovered  the  island 

turn  their    views       c  -kT     c       .,      ,  {  r    , 

,  y~,        ,  of  .Newfoundland,    and   some   coasts   of   the 

towards  Canada.  „   ,       j-j*    \.  .i 

continent,  but  did  not  stop  there. 

Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a  skilful  navigator  of  St  Malo, 
resumed  the  projects  of  Verazani.  The  two  nations,  which  had 
first  landed  in  America,  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of  follow- 
ing their  example.  What!  said  Francis  I.  pleasantly,  shall  the 
Icings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  quietly  divide  all  America  between 
them,  without  suffering  me  to  take  a  share  as  their  brother?  I 
•would  fain  see  the  article  oj  Adam's  will  that  bequeaths  that  vast 
inheritance  to  them.  Cartier  proceeded  further  than  his  prede- 
cessor. He  went  up  the  river  St  Lawrence;  but,  after  having  bar- 
tered some  European  commodities  with  the  savages  for  some  of 
their  furs,  he  re-embarked  for  France;  where  an  undertaking  which 
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seemed  to  have  been  entered  upon  merely  from  imitation,  was  ne- 
glected from  levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the  Britons,  and  the 
Biscayans,  continued  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  on  the  great 
sand  bank  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  the  adja- 
cent latitudes.  These  intrepid  and  experienced  men  served  as  pi- 
lots to  the  adventurers,  who,  since  the  year  1598,  attempted  to 
setde  colonies  in  those  desert  regions.  None  of  those  first  set- 
tlements prospered,  because  they  were  all  under  the  direction  of 
exclusive  Companies,  which  had  neither  abilities  to  choose  the- 
best  situations,  nor  a  sufficient  stock  to  wait  for  their  returns. 
One  monopoly  followed  another  in  a  rapid  succession,  but  with- 
out gaining  any  advantage;  it  was  pursued  with  greediness,  with- 
out a  plan,  or  any  means  to  carry  it  into  execution.  All  these 
different  Companies  successively  ruined  themselves,  and  the  state 
derived  no  advantage  from  their  loss.  So  many  expeditions  had 
cost  France  more  men,  money,  and  ships,  than  other  states  would 
have  expended  in  the  foundation  of  great  empires.  At  last  Sa- 
muel de  Champlain  went  a  considerable  way  up  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, and,  in  1608,  on  the  borders  of  thatriver,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Quebec,  which  became  the  centre  and  capital  of  New  France 
or  Canada, 

The  unbounded  space  that  opened  itself  to  the  view  of  this  co- 
lony discovered  only  dark  thick  forests,  whose  height  alone  was  a 
proof  of  their  antiquity.  Numberless  large  rivers  came  down  from 
a  considerable  distance  to  water  these  immense  regions.  The  in- 
tervals between  them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  these  measured 
from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  round.  These  sort  of  inland 
seas  communicated  with  each  other;  and  their  waters,  after  form- 
ing the  great  river  St  Lawrence,  considerably  increased  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  this  rude  part  of  the  new  world 
appeared  grand  and  sublime.  Nature  here  displayed  such  luxuri- 
ancy,  magnificence,  and  majesty,  as  commanded  veneration,  and  a 
thousand  wild  graces,  far  superior  to  the  artificial  beauties  of 
our  climates.  Here  the  imagination  of  a  painter  or  a  poet  would 
have  been  raised,  animated,  and  filled  with  those  ideas  which 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  All  these  countries  ex- 
haled an  air  fit  to  prolong  life.  This  temperature,  which,  from 
the  position  of  the  climate,  must  have  been  extremely  pleasant, 
lost  nothing  of  its  salubrity  by  a  singular  severity  of  a  long  and 
intense  winter.  .  Those  who  impute  this  singularity  merely  to  the 
woods,  springs,  and  mountains,  with  which  this  country  abounds, 
have  not  taken  every  thing  into  consideration.  Others  add  to 
the  causes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of  the  land,  a  pure  aerial  at- 
mosphere, seldom  loaded  with  vapours,  and  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  which  blow  from  north  to  south  over  frozen  seas, 
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Yet  the  inhabitants  of  this 


p  and 


■       '     ,  bleak  climate  were  but  thinly   clad. 

virtues,vices,  and  wars,       ,',      r  D  ^ ,  ,  i  •      u 

V ,,  •  tl   t  cloak  of  Buffalo  or  beaver  skin,  bound 

?    7  m  /^        j  "     with    a   leathern    girdle,    and    stockings 

habit  Lanada.  ,      c        ,      ,    s  .  „,        ,    ,    °r 

made  of  roe-buck  skin,  was  the  whole  or 

their  dress  before  their  intercourse  with  us.  What  they  have  add- 
ed since  gives  great  offence  to  their  ,  old  men,  who  are  ever  la- 
menting the  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Most  of  these  sayages  were  unacquainted  with  husbandry;  they 
•  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they  left  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  women,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  independent 
men.  Their  bitterest  imprecation  against  the  enemy  was,  that  he 
might  be  reduced  to  till  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  would  con- 
descend to  go  a-fishing;  but  the  employment  of  their  life  and  their 
glory  was  hunting.     For  tl  lie  whole  nation  went  out 

as  they  did  to  war;  every  fami%,  eVery  hut,  marched  in  search  of 
sustenance.  They  prepared  for'*the  expedition  by  severe  fasting, 
and  never  had  stirred  out  till  they  implored  the  assistance  of  their  i 
god;  they  did  not  pray  for  strength  to  kill  th«  beasts,  but  thaf 
they  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them.  No  person 
staid  at  home  except  infirm  and  old  men;  all  the  rest  sallied  forth,  : 
the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the  women  to  dry  and  bring  it 
home.  This  people  imagined  that  the  winter  was  the  finest  sea- 
son of  the  year:  the  bear,  the  roe-buck,  the  stag,  and  the  elk, 
.could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of  swiftness,  through  snow 
that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  grounch  The  savages,  whq 
were  stopped  neither  by  the  bushes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor 
the  rivers,  and  who  could  out-run  most  of  the  swifter  animals, 
were  seldom  unsuccessful  in  the'  chace.  When  they  failed  in 
their  sport,  they  liyed  upon  acorns;  and,  for  want  of  these,  they 
fed  upon  the  sap  or  inner ,skin  thjit  grows  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  of  the  aspen- tree  and  of  the  birch.  v 

In  the  interval  between  the  hunting-parties,  they  made  or  mend- 
ed their  bows  and  arrows,  the  rackets  for  running  upon  the  snow, 
and  the  canoes  for  crossing  the  lakes  and  rivers.  '  These  trayelling 
implements,  and  a  few  earthern  pots,  were  all  that  these  wanderr 
ing  nations  knew  of  industry  and  the  arts.  Those  of  them  who 
were  collected  in  towns,  added  the  labours  requisite  for  their  ser 
dentary  way  of  life,  namely,  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and  secur- 
ing them  from  being  attacked.  The  savages  then  gave  themselves 
pp  to  a  total  inaction,  in  the  most  profound  security.  This  peor 
pie,  content  with  their  lot,  and  satified  with  what  nature  afforded 
them,  were  unacquainted  with  that  restlessness  which  arises  from 
a  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  that  loathing  of  ourselves  and  of  I 
every/thing  about  us,  that  necessity  of  flying  from  solitude,  and 
easing  ourselves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by  throwing  it  upon  others. 
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They  were,  in  general,  beautifully  proportioned;  but  they  had 
more  agility  than  strength,  and  were  better  calculated  for  swiftness 
than  hard  labour.  Their  features  were  regular,  with  that  fierce 
countenance  which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunting.  Their 
complexion  was  copper- colour-,  and  they  had  it  from  nature,  which 
tans  all  men  who  are  constantly,  exposed  to  the  open  air.  This 
complexion  was  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  by  the  absurd 
custom  that  all  savages  have  of  painting  their  bodies  and  faces, 
either  to  distinguish  each  other  at  a  distance,  or  to  make  them- 
selves more  agreeable  to  their  mistresses,  or  more  formidable  in  war. 
Besides  this  varnish,  they  rubbed  themselves  with  the  fat  of  quadru- 
peds, or  the  oil  of  fish,  which  prevented  them  from  being  stung 
with  gnats  and  insects,  that  swarm  in  uncultivated  countries.  These 
ointments  were  preparedand  mixed  up  with  certain  red  juices,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  poison  to  the  moschettoes.  To  these 
several  methods  of  anointing  themselves,  which  penetrate  and  dis- 
colour the  skin,  may  be  added  the  fumigations  they  made  in  their 
huts  to  keep  off  those  insects,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fires  they  kept 
all  the  winter  to  warm  themselves,  and  to  dry  their  meat.  This 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful  to  our  people,  though 
they  undoubtedly  imagined  that  it  added  to  their  beauty,  or  at 
least  was  not  disagreeable.  Their  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and  all 
their  senses,  were  remarkably  quick,  and  gave  them  early  notice 
of  their  dangers  and  wants.  These  were  few;  but  their  diseases  ~ 
were  still  fewer.  They  hardly  knew  any  distempers  but  what 
were  occasioned  by  too  violent  exercise,  or  eating  too  much  after 
}ong  abstinence. 

Their  population  was  not  great;  and  possibly  this  might  be  an 
advantage  to  them.  Polished  nations  must  wish  for  an  increase  of 
inhabitants;  as  they  are  governed  by  ambitious  rulers,  who  are  the 
more  inclined  to  war,  because  they  are  not  personally  engaged  in 
it,  they  are  under  a  necessity  of  either  invading  or  repulsing  their 
neighbours;  and  because  they  never  have  a  sufficient  extent  of 
territory  to  satisfy  their  enterprising  and  expensive  way  of  living. 
But  nations,  who  have  no  intercourse  with  one  another,  who  are 
always  wandering,  and  guarded  by  the  deserts  which  divide  them, 
who  can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and  whose  poverty  preserves 
them  from  committing  or  suffering  any  injustice,  have  no  occasion 
to  multiply.  If  they  are  but  able  to  resist  the  wild  beasts,  occasi- 
onally to  (irive  away  an  insignificant  enemy,  and  mutually  to  as- 
sist each  other,  nothing  more  is  required.  If  they  were  more  po- 
pulous they  would  the  sooner  exhaust  the  country  they  inhabit, 
and  the  sooner  be  forced  to  remove  in  search  of  others,  the  only, 

or,  at  least,  the  greatest  misfortune  attending  their  precarious  way 
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Independent  of  these  reflections,  which,  possibly,  did  not  oc- 
cur so  strongly  to  the  savages  of  Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was 
alone  sufficient  to  check  their  increase.  Though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fish,  yet,  in  some  seasons,  and 
sometimes  for  whole  years,  this  single  resource  failed  them; 
famine  then  made  dreadful  havock  among  nations  who  were  too 
distant  in  situation  to  be  able  to  assist  each  other.  Their  wars,  or 
transient  hostilities,  the  result  of  old  animosities,  were  very  de- 
structive. Men  constantly  accustomed  to  hunt  their  prey,  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  and  to  whom  the  cries  of 
death  and  the  shedding  of  blood  was  familiar,  must  have  been  still 
more  unmerciful  in  war,  if  possible,  than  our  own  people.  In  a 
word,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  inuring 
children  to  hardships,  and  which  misled  Peter  the  Great  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  sailors  children  should 
drink  any  thing  but  sea-water,  an  experiment  which  proved  fatal 
to  all  who  tried  it;  it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many  young  savages 
perished  through  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  fatigue.'  Even  those 
whose  constitution  was  strong  enough  to  undergo  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  those  climates,  to  swim  over  the  broadest  rivers,  to  go  two 
hundred  leagues  on  a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  without 
sleep,  to  subsist  a  considerable  time  without  any  food,  must  have 
been  exhausted,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  generation. 
Few  lived  so  long  as  our  people,  who  lead  a  more  uniform  and 
quiet  life. 

The  austerity  of  a  Spartan  education,  the  custom  of  inuring 
children  to  hard  labour  and  coarse  food,  has  been  productive  of 
dangerous  mistakes.  Philosophers,  misled  by  the  desire  of  allevi- 
ating the  miseries  incident  to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort the  wretched  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  hardships, 
by  persuading  them,  that  it  was  the  most  wholesome  and  the  best. 
The  rich  have  eagerly  adopted  a  system  which  hardened  their 
hearts  against  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  excused  them  from 
.  the  duties  of  humanity  and  compassion.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine,  that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more  laborious  arts  of 
society,  should  live  as  long  as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  his  toil.  Moderate  labour  strengthens  the  human  frame:  ex- 
cessive labour  impairs  it.  A  peasant  is  an  old  man  at  sixty,  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  our  towns,  who  live  in  affluence,  and  with 
some  degree  of  moderation,  frequently  attain  to  fourscore  and 
upwards.  Even  men  of  letters,  whose  employments  are  by  no 
means  conducive  to  health,  afford  many  instances  of  longevity. 
Let  not  our  modern  productions  propagate  this  false  and  cruel 
error,  and  encourage  the  rich  and  the  great  to  disregard  the  groans 
of  the  poor,  and  transfer  all  their  sensibility  from  their  vassals  to 
their  dogs  and  horses. 
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Three  original  languages  were  spoken  in  Canada,  the  Algon- 
quin, the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron.  They  were  considered  as  pri- 
mitive languages,  because  each  of  them  contained  many  of  those 
imitative  words  which  convey  an  idea  of  things  by  the  sound.  The 
dialects  derived  from  them  were  nearly  as  many  as  their  towns.  No 
abstruse  terms  were  found  in  those  languages,  because  the  mind  of 
a  savage,  like  that  of  a  child,  seldom  goes  beyond  the  present,  ob- 
ject and  the  present  time;  and  as  they  have  ..but  few  ideas,  they 
seldom  want  to  represent  several  under. one  and  the  same  sign.  ' 
Besides,  the  language  of  these  people,  generally  arising  from  a 
quick,  single,  and  strong  sensation,  excited  by  the  great  objects 
of  nature,  contracted  a  lively  and  poetical  cast  in  their  strong  and 
active  imagination.  The  astonishment  and  admiration  which  their 
very  ignorance  excited,  gave  them  a  great  propensity  to  exaggera- 
tion. Their  soul  expressed  what  their  eyes  saw;  their  language 
painted,  as  it  were,  natural  objects  in  strong  colouring,  and  their 
discourses  were  quite  picturesque.  For  want  of  terms  agreed 
upon  to  denote  certain  compound  ideas,  they  made  use  of  figura- 
tive expressions.  What  was  still  wanting  in  speech,  they  supplied 
by  their  gestures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions,  and  the 
modulations  of  the  voice.  Their  metaphors  were  bolder  and  more 
familiar  to  them  in  common  conversation,  than  they  are  even  ia 
epic  poetry  in  the  European  languages.  Their  speeches  in  public 
assemblies,  especially,  were  full  of  images,  energy,  and  pathos. 
No  Greek  or  Roman  orator  ever  spoke,  perhaps,  with  more 
strength  and  sublimity  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  Our  people 
wanted  to  persuade  them  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  their  na- 
tive soil.  IVe  were  born,  said  he,  on  this  ground;  our  fathers  lie 
buried  in  it.  Shall  we  say  to  the  boiies  of  our  fathers,  Arise,  and 
come  with  us  into  a  fo?-eigti  land? 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  such  nations  could  not  be  so 
gentle  or  effeminate  as  those  of  South  America.  They  showed 
that  they  possessed  that  activity  and  energy  which  is  always  found 
in  the  northern  nations,  unless,  like  the  Laplanders,  they  are  of  a 
different  species  from  ourselves.  They  had  but  just  attained  to 
that  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  to  which  instinct  alone 
may  lead  men  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  It  is  amongst  such 
.people  that  a  philosopher  may  study  man  in  his  natural  state. 

They  were  divided  into  several  small  nations,  whose  form  of 
government  was  nearly  similar.  Some  had  hereditary  chiefs; 
Others  elected  them;  the  greater  part  were  only  directed  by  their 
old  men.  They  were  mere  associations,  formed  by  chance,  and 
always  free;  united,  indeed,  but  bound  by  no  tie.  ,  The  will  of 
individuals  was  not  even  over-ruled  by  the  general  one.  All  de- 
cisions were  considered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which  was  not 
binding  or  enforced  by  any  penalty.     If3  in  one  of  these  singular 
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republics,  a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was  rather  a  kind  of 
war  against  a  common  enemy,  than  an  act  of  justice  exercised 
against  a  subject  or  a  citizen.  Instead  of  coercive  power,  .good 
manners,  example,  education,  a  respect  for  old  men,  and  parental 
affection,  maintained  peace  in  those  societies,  who  had  neither 
laws  nor  property.  Reason,  which  had  not  been  misled  by  pre- 
judice, as  it  is  with  us,  served  them  instead  of  moral  precepts  and 
•regulations  of  police-  Harmony  and  security  were  maintained 
without  the  interposition  of  government.  Authority  never  en- 
croached upon  that  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which,  when  enlightened  by  reason,  produces  in  us  the 
love  of  equality. 

Hence  arises  that  reciprocal  attachment  which  savages  have  for 
each  other.  They  lavish  their  expressions  of  esteem,  and  expect 
the  same  in  return.  They  are  obliging,  but  reserved;  they  weigh 
their  words,  and  listen  with  great  attention-  Their  gravity,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  melancholy,  is  particularly  observable  in 
their  national  assemblies.  Every  one  speaks  in  his  turn,  accord- 
ing to  his  age,  his  experience,  and  his  services.  No  one  is  ever 
interrupted  either  by  indecent  reflections,  or  ill-timed  applause. 
Their  public  affairs  are  managed  with  such  disinterestedness  as  is 
unknown  in  our  governments,  where  the  welfare  of  the  state  is 
hardly  ever  promoted  but  from  selfish  views  or  party-spirit.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one  of  these  savage  orators,  when  his 
speech  has  met  with  universal  applause,  telling  those  who  agreed 
to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  deserving  of  their  con- 
fidence. 

This  mutual  respect  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  tribe 
subsists  between  different  nations,  when  they  are  not  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  deputies  are  received  and  treated  with  that 
friendship  which  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
alliance.  Wandering  nations,  who  have  no  notion  of  a  fixed  ha- 
bitation, never  negotiate  for  projects  of  conquests,  or  for  any  in- 
terests relative  to  dominion.  Even  those  who  have  a  settled 
home,  never  quarrel  witb  others  for  coming  to  live  in  their  dis- 
trict, provided  they  do  not  molest  them.  The  earth,  say  they,  is 
made  for  all  men;  no  one  must  possess  the  share  of  two.  All  the 
politics,  therefore,  of  savages,  consist  in  forming  leagues  against 
enem'es  who  are  too  numerous  or  too  strong,  and  in  suspending 
hostilities  that  become  too  destructive.  When  they  agree  upon  a 
truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified  by  mutually  exchanging  a 
belt  or  string  of  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of  snail-shells,-  The 
white  ones  are  very  common;  but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  rarer, 
and  the  black,  which  are  still  more  so,  are  much  esteemed.  They 
work  them  into  a  cylindrical  form,  bore  them,  and  then  make  them 
up  into  branches  or  necklaces.     The  branches  are  a^out  a  foot 
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lone,  and  the  beads  are  strung  upon  them  in  strait  rows,  and  are 
made  into  a  sort  of  lace.  The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on 
which  the  beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked  down  with 
little  slips  of  leather,  The  measure,  weight,  and  colour  of  these 
shells,  determine  the  importance  of  the  business.  They  serve  as, 
jewels,  as  records,  and  as  annals.  They  are  the  sacred  bond  of 
union  between  nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  sacked  and 
inviolable  pledge  which  gives  a  sanction  to  words,  to  promises,  and 
to  treaties.  The  chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  these  national 
records;  they  know  their  meaning;  they  interpret  them;  and,  by 
means  of  these  signs,  they  transmit  the  history  of  the  country  to 
their  posterity.  :        .;  . 

As  the  savages  possess  no  riches,  they  are  benevolent.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  appears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans, 
widows,  and  infirm  people.  They  liberally  share  their  scanty  pro- 
visions with  those  whose  crops  have  failed,  or  who,  have  been  un- 
successful in  hunting  or  fishing.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are 
open  night  and  day  to  strangers  and  travellers.  This  generous 
hospitality,  which  makes  the  advantages  of  a  private  man  a  public 
blessing,  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  entertainments.  A  savage 
claims  respect,  not  so  much  from  what  he  possesses,  as  from  what 
he  gives  away.  Accordingly,  the  whole  provision  of  a  six  months 
chace  is  often  expended  in  one  day,  and  he  who  treats  enjoys 
more  pleasure  than  his  guests. 

AH  the  numerous  writers  who  have  described  the  manners  ot 
savages,  have  left  out  benevolence  among  their  virtues.  But  this 
may  be  owing  to  prejudice,  which  has  made  them  confound  anti- 
pathy and  resentment  with  natural  temper.  These  people  neither 
love  nor  esteem  the  Europeans;  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them. 
The  inequality  of  conditions,  which  we  think  so  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  societv,  is,  in  the  eye  of  a  savage,  the  greatest  folly. 
They  are  shocked  to  see,  that„  among  ufe,  one  man  has  more  pro- 
perty than  several  others  put  together,  and  that  this  first  injustice 
is  productive  of  a  second,  which  is,  that  the  man  who  has  most 
riches  is  on  that  account  fhe  most  respected.  But  what  appears  to 
them  a  meanness  below  the  stupidity  of  the  brute  creation  is,  that 
men  who  are*  equal  by  nature  should  stoop  to  depend  upon  the 
will  or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  respect  we  show  to  titles; 
dignities,  and  especially  to  hereditary  nobility,  they  justly  call  an 
insult,  and  an  outiage  against  human  nature.  Whoever,  knows 
how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut,  to  live 
upon  little,  to  go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  wind  and  Sun,  or  any  provision  but  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, is  a  man;  and  what  more  is  necessary  to  form  a  great  cha- 
racter? That  restless  disposition  which  prompts  us  to  cross  SO 
many  "seas,  in  search  of  a  fortune  that  flies  before  us,  appears  t,o 
vol. in.  & 
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them  rather  the  effect  of  poverty  than  of  industry.  They  laugh 
at  our  arts,  our  manners,  and  all  those  customs  which  inspire  us 
with  vanity,  in  proportion  as  they  remove  us  from  the  state  of  na- 
ture. Their  frankness  and  honesty  is  roused  to  indignation  at  the 
tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been  practised  in  our  dealings  with 
them.  A  multitude  of  other  motives,  some  founded  on  prejudice, 
but  moston  reason,  have  rendered  the  Europeans  odious  to  the  Indi- 
ans. They  have  made  reprisals,  and  are  become  harsh  and  cruel  in 
their  dealings  with  us.  That  aversion  and  contempt  they  have  con- 
ceived for- our  morals,  has  always  made  them  shun  our  society.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  the  indulgences  of 
our  manner  of  living;  but  we  have  seen  some  Europeans  forego  all 
the  conveniences  of  civil  life,  go  into  the  forests,  and  take  up  the  bow 
and  the  club  of  the  savage.  An  innate  spirit  of  benevolence,  how- 
ever, sometimes  brings  them  back  to  us.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  a  French  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anticosti. 
Such  of  the  sailors  as  had  escaped,  in  this  desert  and  savage  island, 
the  rigour  of  the  season  and  the  dangers  of  famine,  constructed, 
from  the  remains  of  their  ship,  a  bark,  which,  in  the  spring  sea- 
son, conveyed  them  to  the  continent.  They  were  observed  in  a 
languid  and  expiring  state  by  a  canoe  full  of  savages.  Brethren, 
said  the  chief  of  this  solitary  family,  addressing  himself  affection- 
ately to  them,  the  wretcked  are  entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  assist- 
ance. We  are  men,  and  the  misfortunes  incident  to  the  human 
race  affect  us  as  much  in  others  as  in  ourselves.  These  humane  ex- 
pressions were  accompanied  with  every  kind  of  help  these  gene- 
rous savages  had  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

Only  one  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  free 
■Americans,  they  are  not  passionately  fond  of  their  women.  In 
vain  has  Nature  bestowed  on  their  females  a  goad  shape,  beautiful 
eyes,  pleasing  features,  and  long  black  hair.  All  these  accomplish- 
ments are  no  longer  regarded  than  whilst  they  are  unmarried. 
They  no  sooner  submit  to  Jthe'matrimonial  yoke,  but  even  their 
husband,  who  is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows  insensible  to  those 
charms  they  are  so  much  in  raptures  with  before  marriage.  In- 
deed, they  are  doomed  to  a  way  of  life  that  is  very  unfavourable 
to  beauty.  Their  features  alter,  and  they  lose  at  once  the  uesire  . 
and  the  power  of  pleasing.  They  are  laborious,  indefatigable,  and 
active.  They  dig  the  ground,  sow,  and  reap;  whilst  their  hus- 
bands, disdaining  to  stoop  to  the  drudgeries  of  agriculture,  amuse 
themselves  with  hunting,  fishing,  shooting  with  bows,  and  exer- 
cising the  dominion  of  man.  over  the  earth. 

Many  of  these  nations  'allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  even  those 
who  do  not  practise  polygamy  admit  ,of  divorce.  The  very  idea 
of  an  indissoluble  tie  never  once  entered  the  thoughts  of  those 
people,  who  have  no  restraints  on  their  freedom  but  death.    When 
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those  who  are  married  disagree,  they  part  by  consent,  and  divide 
their  children  between  them.  '  Nothing  appears  to  them  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason,  than  the  contrary  sys- 
tem which  prevails  among  Christians.  The  great  Spirit,  say  they, 
hath  created  us  all  to  he  happy;  and  we  should  offend  him,  were 
we  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  constraint  and  uneasiness.  This 
system  agrees  With  what  one  of  the  Miamis  said  to  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries: My  wife  and  I  were  continually  at  variance:  My  neiglv 
bour  disagreed  equally  with  his-  ■  We  have  changed  wives,  and  are 
all  satisfied. ' 

It  has  been  advanced  by  a  celebrated  writer,  whom  we  must 
admire,  even  when  we  differ  from  his  sentiments,  that  love 
with  the  Americans  is  not  a  source  of  industry,  of  genius,  or  of 
good  breeding,  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  sensibility  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  remarks,  is  six  times  more  feeble  'than  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans. It  is.  even  alleged,  that  these  savages  are  equally  ignorant 
of  the  torments  and  of  the  pleasures  of  love.  The  air  and  the 
climate,  the  humidity  of  which  is  so  favourable  to  vegetation,  de- 
prives them  of  that  ardour  which  stimulates  to  the  propagation  of 
the  species.  The  same  moisture  which  covers  the  forests  with 
trees,  arid  the  trees  with  leave's,  adorns  the  heads  of  the  men,  as 
well  as  the  women,  with  long,  thick,  and  strong  hair.  But  men 
who  have  no  beards  cannot  be  thought  to  be  prolific.  Their  blood 
is  cold  and  watery.  The  males  have  frequently  milk  in  their 
breasts.  From  these  circumstances  proceed  their  feeble  passion 
for  women,  and  their  aversion  from  them  at  certain  periods;  hence, 
likewise,  that  vivacity  of  imagination  which/renders  them  supersti- 
tious, timid  as  infants  in  the  dark,  prone  to  vindictive  resentments 
like  women,  and  florid  and  figurative  in  their  language.  In  a 
word,  they  have  sensibility,  but  they  are  not  warm  or  passionate. 
This  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  that  want  of  population  which  has 
uniformly  been  remarked  in  savage  nations.  They  have  few  chil- 
dren, because  they  have  not  a  sufficient  ardour  for  their  females; 
and  for  this  vice  their  old  men  fail  not  to  reprove  the  young. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  little  attachment  to  women 
among  savages  is  more  owing  to  their  moral  character  than  to  the 
temperature  of  their  constitution.  With  them  the  pleasures  of 
love  are  so  easily  procured,  that  no  strong  passion  can  possibly 
be  excited. 

It  is  in  civilized  nations,  on  the  contrary,  where  luxury  is  the 
cause  of  incontinence,  that  the  men  feel  the  most  violent  passions 
of  love,  and  the  women  bear  the  greatest  number  of  children. 
Love,  in  any  country,  was  never  the  source  of  heroism  and  of  vir- 
tue, but  where  the  ardour  of  the  men  ■  suffered  repeated  checks 
from  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of  the  other  sex.  It  was  in  Sparta, 
in  Rome,  and  even  in  France,  in  the  times  of.  chivalry,  that  love 
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gave  rise  to  the  noblest  achievements.  Insinuating  itself  into  the 
spirit  of  a  nation,  it  excited  or  supported  patriotism.  As  it  was 
more  diiKcult  always  to  please  one  woman,  than  to  seduce  many, 
lhe_  empire  of  moral  affections  prolonged  th,e  power  of  physical 
desires.  By  repressing,  directing,  and  even  deceiving,  the  force  of 
passion  was  preserved  and  perpetuated.  But  this  species  of  love, 
though  seldom  indulged,  was  more  prolific.  To  love,  was  not  an 
art;  it  was  a  passion.  Originating  from  innocence  itself,  it  was 
nourished  by  restraint,  in  place  of  being  extinguished  by  voluptu- 


But  if  savages  are  not  so  fond  of  women  as  civilized  people,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  for  want  of  powers  or  of  inclination.  The  first 
wants  of  nature  may,  perhaps,  check  in  them  the  claims  of  the 
second.  Th.eir  strength  is  almost  all  exhausted  in  procuring  their 
food.  Hunting  apd  other  expeditions  leaye  them  neither  the  op- 
portunity  nor  the  leisure  of  attending  to  population;  no  wandering 
nation  can  eyer  be  populous.  What  must  become  of  women  obliged 
to  follow  their  husbands  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues,  with 
children  at  their  breast  or  in  their  arms?  What  would  become  of 
the  children  themselves,  if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  must  neces- 
sary^dry  up  in  the  course  of  the  journey?  Hunting  then  prevents 
the  increase  of  mankind,  and  war  destroys  it.  A  sayage  warrior 
resists  the  seducing  arts  of  young  women  who  strive  to  allure  him. 
When  Nature  compels  this  tender  s.ex  to  make  the  first  advances, 
and  to  pursue  the  men  that  fly  them,  those  who  are  less  inflamed 
with  military  ardour  than  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the 
temptation.  But  the  true  warriors,  who  have  been  early  taught, 
that  an  intercourse  with  women  enervates  strength  and  courage, 
do  not  yield.  Canada,  therefore,  is  not  a  desert  from  natural 
defects,  but  from  the.  course  of  life  which  its  inhabitants  pursue. 
Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procreation  as  our  northern  people,  all 
their  strength  is  employed  for  their  own  preservation.  Hunger 
does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  the.  softer  passion  of  love.  If  the 
people  of  the  south  sacrifice  every  thing  to  this  last  desire,  it  is 
because  the  first  is  easily  satisfied.  In  a  country  where  nature  is 
very  prolific,  and  man  consumes  but  little,  the  overplus  of  his 
strength  is  turned  wholly  to  population,  which  is  likewise  assisted 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  consume 
more  than  nature  affords  them  with  ease,  their  time  and  faculties 
are  exhausted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to  population. 

But  a  farther  proof  that  the  sayages  are  not  less  inclined  to  wo- 
men than  we  are,  is,  that  they  are  much  fonder  of  their  children.- 
Their  mothers  suckle  them  till  they  are  four  or  five  yeas  old,  and 
sometimes  to  six  or  seven.  From  their  earliest  infancy,  their  pa- 
rents respect  their  natural  independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide 
them,  because  they  will  not  check  that  free  and  martial  spirit, 
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which  is  one  day  to  constitute  the  basis  of  their  character.  They 
even  forbear  to  make  use  of  strong  arguments  to  persuade  them, 
because  this  would  be  in  some  measure  a  restraint  laid  upon  their 
freewill.  As  they  are  taught 'nothing  but  what  they  desire  to 
know,  they  are  the  happiest  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die, 
the  parents  lament  them  with  deep  regret.  The  father  and  mo- 
ther will  sometimes'  go,  six  months  after,  and  weep  over  the 
grave  of  their  child,  and  the  mother  will  sprinkle  it  with  her 
own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendship  amongst  the  savages  are  almost  as  strong 
as  those  of  nature,  and  more  lasting.  These  are  never  broken  by 
that  variety  of  clashing  interests,  which,  -in  our  societies,  dissolve 
even  the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  connections.  There  the  heart  of 
one  man  chooses  another,  in  which  he  deposits  his  inmost  thoughts, 
his  sentiments,  his  projects,  his  sorrows,  and  joys.  Everything 
becomes  common  between  two  friends.  Their  union  is  for  life; 
they  fight  side  by  side;  and,  if  one  falls,  the  other  constantly  dies 
upon  his  friend's  body.  If  they  are  separated  in  some  imminent 
danger,  each  calls  upon  the  name  of  his  friend;  each  invokes  his 
spirit.     This  is  his  tutelar  deity. 

Savages  show  a  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity,  which  as- 
tonishes every  one  who  has  not  observed  how  much  our  arts  and 
methods  of  life  contribute  to  render  our  minds  slow  and  active; 
because  we  are  seldom  put  to  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  have 
only  to  learn  what  is  already  discovered.  If  they  have  brought 
nothing  to  perfection  any  more  than  the  most  sagacious  animals, 
it  is,  probably,  because  these  people,  having  no  ideas  but  such  as 
relate  to  their  present  wants,  the  equality  that  subsists  between 
them  lays  every  individual  under  a  necessity  of  thinking  for  him- 
self, and  of  spending  his  whole  life  in  acquiring  this  occasional 
learning:  hence  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  sum  total 
of  ideas  in  a  society  of  savages  is  no  more  than  the  sum  of  ideas 
in  each  individual. 

Instead  of  abstruse  meditations,  the  savages  delight  in  songs. 
They  are  said  to  have  no  variety  in  their  tunes;  but  we  are  un- 
certain whether  those  who  have  heard  them  had  an  ear  pro- 
perly adapted  to  understand  their  music.  When  we  first  hear 
a  foreign  language,  the  words  seem  all  the  same,  we.  think  it  is  all 
pronounced  with  the  same  tone,  without  any  modulation  or  pro- 
sody. It  is  only  by  continued  habit  that  we  learn  to  distinguish 
the  words  or  syllables,  and  to  perceive  that  some  are  flat  and  others 
sharp,  some  long  and  others  short.  The  same  may  be  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  melody  of  a  people  whose  song  must  bear 
some  analpgy  to  their  language. 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  of  war,  and  they  usually 
dance  completely  armed.     They  are  so  exact,  quick,  and  dreadful, 
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that  an  European,  when  first  he  sees  them,  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  horror.  He  imagines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  mo- 
ment be  covered  with  blood  and  scattered  limbs,  and  that  none  of 
the  dancers  or  the  spectators  will  be  spared.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  amongst 
savage  nations,  dancing  should  be  an  imitative  art,  and  that 
it  should  have  lost  that  characteristic  in  civilized  countries, 
where  it  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  steps  without  mean- 
ing. But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages,  they  grow  abstract- 
ed like  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  signs  of 
them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  become  more 
refined.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  single  word,  in  a  learned  lan- 
guage, expresses  several  ideas;  so,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a  single 
step,  a  single  attitude,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  variety  of  sensations. 
It  is  owing  to  want  of  imagination^  either  in  the  dancers  or  the 
spectators,  if  a  figured  dance  has  not,  or  does  not  appear  to  have, 
some  meaning  or  expression.  Besides,  the  savages  can  exhibit 
none  but  strong  passions  and  fierce  manners,  and  these  must  be 
represented  by  more  insignificant  images  in  their  dances,  which 
are  the  language  of  gesture,  the  first  and  simplest  of  all  languages. 
Nations  living  in  a  state  of  civil  society  and  in  peace,  have  only 
the  gentler  passions  to  represent,  which  are  best  expressed  by  deT 
licate  images,  fit  to  convey  refined  ideas.  It  might  not,  however,  be 
improper  sometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  first  origin,  to  ex- 
hibit the  old  simplicity  of  manners,  to  revive  the  first  sensations  of 
nature  by  motions  which  represent  them,  and  to  depart  from  the 
antiquated  and  scientific  mode  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
adopt  the  lively  and  significant  images  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

These  savages,  always  wholly  taken  up  with  the  present  passion, 
have  an  extravagant  propensity  for  gaming,  as  is  usual  with  all  idle 
people,  and  especially  for  games  of  chance.  These  men,  who  are 
commonly  so  sedate,  so  moderate,  so  disinterested,  and  have  such 
a  command  of  themselves,  are  outrageous,  greedy,  and  turbulent 
at  play;  they  lose  their  peace,  their  senses,  and  all  they  are  worth. 
Destitute  of  almost  every  thing,  coveting  all  they  see,  and,  when 
they  like  it,  eager  to  possess  and  enjoy  it,  they  give  themselves  up 
entirely  to  the  quickest  and  easiest  means  of  acquiring  it.  This 
is  a  consequence  of  their  manners,  as  well  as  of  their  character. 
The  sight  of  present  happiness  always  blinds  them  as  to  the  evils 
that  may  ensue.  Their  forecast  does  not  even  reach  from  day  to 
night.  I'hey  are  alternately  silly  children,  and  terrible  men.  All 
depends,  with  them  on  the  present  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  incline  them  to  superstition,  even  if  they 
had  not  a  natural  propensity  to  that  bine  of  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But,  as  they  have  few  physicians  or  quacks  to  have  re- 
course to,  they  suffer  less  from  this  malady  than   more  civilized 
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nations,  and  are  more  open  to  the  voice  of  reason.  The  Iroquois 
have  a  confused  notion  of  a  first  Being,  who  governs  the  world  at 
his  pleasure.  They  never  grieve  at  the  evil  which  this  Being  per- 
mits- When  some  mischance  befals  them,  they  say.  The  man 
above  would  have  it  s'o;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  philosophy  in 
this  submission  than  in  all  the  reasonings  and  declamations  of  our 
philosophers.  Most  other  savage  nations  worship  those  two  first 
principles  which  occur  to-  the  human  mind  as  soon  as  it  has  acquir- 
ed any  conception  of  invisible  substances.  Sometimes  they  wor- 
ship a  river,  a  forest,  the  sun,  or  themoon;  in  short,  any  beings 
in  which  they  have  observed  a  certain  power  and  motion;  because, 
wherever  they  see  motion  which  they  cannot  account  for,  there 
they  suppose  a  soul. 

They  seem  to  have  some  notion  of  a  future  state;  but,  as  they 
have  no  principleaof  morality,  they  do  not  think  that  the  next  life  is 
a  state  of  reward  for  virtue,  and  punishment  for  vice.  Their  opinion 
of  it  consists  in  believing,  that  the  indefatigable  huntsman,  and  the 
fearless  and  merciless  warrior,  the  man  who  has  slain  or  burnt  most 
enemies,  and  made  his  own  town  victorious,  will,  after  death,  go 
into  a  country  where  he  will  find  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  ■ 
assuage  his  hunger:  whereas  those  who  are  grown  old  in  indolence 
and  without  glory,  will  be  for  everbanished  into  a  barrenland,  where 
they  will  be  eternally  tormented  with  famine  and  sickness.  Their 
tenets  are  suited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants.  They  believe 
in  such  pleasures  and  such  sufferings  as  they  are  acquainted  with. 
They  have  more  hopes  than  fears,  and  are  happy  even  in  their 
delusions.     Yet  they  are  often  tormented  with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  for  something  mysterious  in  dreams, 
and  to  ascribe  them  to  the  agency  of  some  powerful  being,  who 
takes  the  opportunity,  when  all  our  faculties  are  suspended  and  lul- 
led asleep,  to  watch  over  us  in  the  absence  of  our  senses.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  soul,  distinct  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  inform 
of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  see  it;  whereas  futurity  is  al- 
ways present  to  that  Being  who  created  it.  This  foolish  preposses- 
sion, which  never  arises  but  in  the  very  first  stage  of  society,  gives 
occasion,  among  polished  nations,  to  revelations,  apparitions,  and 
communications  with  the  Deity  No  person  commences  a  prophet 
without  having  had  his  dreams.  This  is  the  first  step  in  this  pro- 
fession.    He  who  never  dreams  can  foretel  nothing. 

In  the  bleak  climates  of  Canada,  where  the  people  live  by  hunt- 
ing, their  nerves  are  apt  to  be  overstrained  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abstinence.  When  these 
savages  have  melancholy  and  troublesome'dreams,  they  fancy  they 
are  surrounded  with  enemies;  they  see  their  town  surprised  and 
swimming  in  blood,  they  receive  injuries  and  wounds,  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  friends,  are'  carried  off.     When  they  awake 
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they  take  these  visions  for  a  warning  from  the  gods,  and  that  fear 
which  first  inspired  them  with  this  notion,  makes  them  look  more 
fierce  and  gloomy.  The  old  women,  who  are  useless  in  the  world, 
dream  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  just  as  with  us,  the  in- 
dolent pray  and  sing.  Some  weak  old  men,  too,  dream  on  public 
affairs,  in  which  they  have  no  share  or  influence.  Young  men, 
who  are  unfit  for  war  or  laborious  exercises,  will  dream  too,  that 
they  may  bear  some  part  in  the  administration  of  the  clan.  In 
vain  hath  it  been  attempted,  during  two  centuries,  to  dispel  illu- 
sions so  deeply  rooted.  Tou  Christians,  have  always  answered  the 
savages,  you  laugh  at  the  faith  we  have  in  dreams,  andyet  require 
us  to  believe  things  infinitely  more  improbable.  Thus  we  see  in 
those  untutored  nations  the  seeds  of  priestcraft,  with  all  its  train  of 
evils. 

Were  it  not  for  these  melancholy  fits  and  dreams,  there  would 
scarce  ever  be  any  contentions  amongst  them.  Europeans,  who 
have  lived  long  in  those  countries,  assure  us,  they  never  saw  an  In- 
dian in  a  passion.  Were  it  not  for  superstition,  there  would  be  as 
few  national  as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  commonly  adjusted  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  respect  shown  by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party, 
soothes  his  self  love,  and  disposes  him  to  peace.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  quarrels,  or  put  an  end  to  hostilities  between  two 
nations. 

War  often  takes  its  rise  from  hunting.  When  two  companies, 
which  were  separated  by  a  forest  a  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  hap- 
pen to  meet,  and  to  interfere  with  each  other's  sport,  they  soon 
quarrel,  and  turn  those  weapons  against  one  another  which  were 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  bears.  This  slight  skirmish  be- 
comes a  seed  of  eternal  discords  The  vanquished  party  swears  im- 
placable vengeance  against  the  conquerors,  a  national  hatred  which 
will  live  in  their  posterity,  and  revive  out  of  their  ashes.  These 
quarrels,  however,  are  sometimes  stifled  in  the  wounds  of  both  par- 
ties, when  on  each  side  there  happen  to  be  only  some  fiery  youths, 
who  are  desirous  of  trying  their  skill,  and  whose  impatience  has 
hurried  them  too  far.  But  the  rage  of  whole  nations  is  not  easily 
kindled. 

When  there  is  a  cause  for  war^  it  is  not  left  to  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  one  man.  The  nation  is  assembled,  and  the  chief 
speaks.  He  states  the  grievances.  The  matter  is  considered,  the 
dangers  and  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  speakers  enter  directly  on  the  subject,  without  stopping,  with- 
out digressing,  or  mistaking  the  case.  The  several  interests  are 
discussed  with  a  strength  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  that  arises 
from  the  evidence  and  simplicity  of  the  objects;  and  even  with  an 
impartiality'  that  is  less  biassed   by  their  strong  passions  than  it  is 
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with  us  by  a  complication  of  ideas.  If  they  unanimously  decide 
for  war,  by  an  universal  shout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  them?, 
which  they  seldom  refuse;  as  they  always  have  some  injury  to  re- 
venge, or  some  deed  to  replace,  by' prisoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  chief  or  captain  of  the 
expedition;  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  physiognomy.  This  might 
be  a  very  fallacious  and  even  ridiculous  way  of  judging  of  men, 
where  they  have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  disguise 
their  real  sentiments,  and  where,  by  a  constant'  practice  of  disst-, 
mutation  and  factitious  .passions,  the  countenance  is  no  longer  ex- 
pressive of  the  mind.  But  a  savage,  who  is  solely  guided  by  na- 
ture, and  is  acquainted  with  its  workings,  is  seldom*  mistaken  in 
the  judgment  he  forms  at  first  sight.  The  chief  requisites  next  to 
a  warlike  aspect,  is  a  strong  voice;  because  in  armies,  that  march 
without  drums  or  clarions,,  the  better  to  surprise  the  enemy,  no- 
thing is  so  proper  to  sound  an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
onset,  as  the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief,  who  shouts  and,  strikes  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  best  recommendation's  to  a  general  are' 
his  exploits.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boast  of  his  victories,  in  or- 
der to  raaarch  foremost  to  meet  danger;  to  tell  what  he  has  done* 
in  order  to  show  what  he  will  do;  and  the  savages  think  setf-ooia- 
meadation  not  urafeecoming  a  hero  who  can  show  his  scars. 

He  that  is  to  head  the  rest  in  the  road  to  victory;  never  fail  toh.a- 
rangue  them:  *ConOTades{says  he),*he  bones  of  our  brethren  are  still 
"  uncovered.  They  cry  out  against  us;  we  must  satisfy  therri.  Young' 
men,  to  arms;  fill  your  quivers;  paint  ybursetoes  with  gloomy 
colours  that  may  strike  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our 
warlike  songs.  Let  us  sooth  the  dead  with  the  shouts  of  venge- 
ance. Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies,  take" 
prisoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water  shall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  remain  fixed  in  the  firmac 

At  these  w6rds,the "brave  men  who  long  to  encounter  the  hazards: 
of  war,  go  to  the  chief  and  say,  I  tsoill  rislasith  thee.  Soyoic  shall,  re- 
plies the  chief, -<we  will  risk  together.  But  as  no  one  has  been  solicit- 
ed, lest  a  false  point  of  honour  should  induce  cowards  to  march,  a 
man  must  undergo  many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  sol- 
dier. If  a  young  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the  enemy,  should 
betray  the  least  impatience,  when,  after  long  abstinence,'  he  is  expos- 
ed tothe  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  the  intense  frosts  of  the  night, 
or  the  bloody  stings  of  insects,  he  would  be  declared  incapable  and' 
unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Are  our  militias  and  armies  formed  in 
this  manner?  On  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and  ominous 
ceremony  is  ours!  Men  who  have  not  been  able  to  save  themselves 
by  flight,  from  being  pressed  into  the  service,  or  could~not  procure 
an  exemption  by  purchase,  or  by  claiming  some  privilege,  drag 
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themselves  heavily  along,  with  downcast  looks,  and  pale  dejected 
faces,  before  a  delegate,  whose  functions  are  odious  to  the  people, 
and  whose  honesty  is  doubtful.  The  afflicted  and  trembling  pa- 
rents seem  to  be  following  their  son  to  the  grave.  A  black  scroll, 
issuing  from  a  fatal  urn,  points  out  the  victims  which  the  prince 
devotes  to  war.  A  distracted  mother  in  vain  presses  her  son  to 
her  bosom,  and  strives  to  detain  him;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms, 
and  she  bids  him  farewell  for  ever,  cursing  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is'  not  surely  thus  that  good  sol- 
diers are  to  be  formed.  It  is  not  in  this  melancholy  way,  and 
with  such  consternation,  that  the  savages  meet  victory.  They 
march  out  in  the  midst  of  festivity,  singing  and  dancing.  The 
young  married  women  follow  their  husbands  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
without  showing  any  signs  of  disappointment  or  sorrow.  These 
women,  who  never  once  cry  out  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would 
scorn  to  soften  the  minds  of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their 
country,  by  their  tears,  or  even  by  their  endearments. 

Their  weapons  are  a  kind  of  spear  armed  with  sharp  pointed 
bones,  and  a  small  club  of  very  hardwood,  with  one  cutting  edge. 
Instead  of  this  last,  since  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans, 
they  make  use  of  a  hatchet,  which  they  handle  with  amazing  dex- 
terity. Most  of  them  have  no  instrument  of  defence;  but  if  they 
chance  to  attack  the  pales  that  surround  a  town,  they  cover  their 
body  with  a  thin  plank.  Some  used  to  wear  a  kind  of  cuirass  made 
with  plaited  reeds,  but  they  left  it  off  when  they  saw  it  was  not 
proof  against  fire-arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  assume  the  name  of 
jugglers,  and  are  too  often  suffered  to  determine  the  military 
operations.  They' march  without  any  standards.  All  the  war- 
riors, who  fight  almost  naked,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
•alert,  daub  their  bodies  with  coals,  to  appear  more  terrible, 
or  else  with  earth,  to  conceal  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  the 
better  to'  surprise  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  their  natural 
intrepidity  and  aversion  to  a  disguise,  their  wars  degenerate  into 
artifice.  This  art  of  deceiving,  common  to  all  nations,  whether 
savages  or  civilized,  is  become  necessary  to  the  petty  nations  of 
Canada.  They  would  totally  have  exterminated  one  another,  had 
they  not  made  the  glory  of  their  chiefs  to  consist  in  bringing  home 
all  their  companions,  rather  than  in  shedding  the  blood  of  their 
foes.  Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  falling  upon  the  ene- 
my before  he  is  aware.  These  people,  whose  senses  have  never  been 
impaired,  are  extremely  quick-scented,  and  can  discover  the  places 
where  men  have  trod.  &j  the  keenness  of  their  sight  or  smell,  it 
is  said  they  can  trace  footsteps  upon  the  shortest  grass,  upon  the 
•dry  ground,  and  even  upon  stone;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
footsteps,  can  find  out  what  nation  they  belong  to.     Perhaps,  they 
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may  discover  this  by  the  leaves  with  which  the  forests  always  strew 
the  ground. 

When  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  surprise  the  enemy,  they  dis- 
charge a  whole  volley  of  arrows,  and  fall  upon  him  with  their  clubs 
and  hatchets  in  their  hands.  If  he  is  upon  his  guard,  or  too  well 
intrenchedj'.they  retreat,  if  they  can;  if  not,  they  must  fight  till 
they  conquer  or  die.  The  victorious  party  dispatch  the  wounded 
men  whom  ttiey  are  not  able  to  parry  away,  scalp  the  dead,  and 
take  some  prisoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the  field  of  battle,  ha- 
ving previously  engraved  upon  it  the-mark  of  his  nation,  that  of 
his  family,and  especially  his  own  picture;  that  is  to  say,  an  oval 
with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own;  free.  Others  paint  all  these 
ensigns  of  honour,  or  rather  trophies  of  victory,  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  or  on  a  piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  a  vari- 
ety of  colours.  To  this,  they  add  the  history,  not  only  of  the  bat- 
tle, but  of  the  whole  campaign,  in  ^hieroglyphic  characters.  Im- 
mediately after  the  general's  picture  are  those  of  his  soldiers,  mark- 
ed by  so  many  lines;  the  number  of  prisoners  pointed  out  by  so 
many  little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  so  many  human  figures 
without  heads.  Such  are  the  expressive  and  technical  signs  which, 
in  all  original  societies,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, and  the  voluminous  libraries  which  fill  the  palaces  of  the  rich 
and  idle,  and  incumber  the  heads  of  the  learned. 

The  history  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  short  one;  they  make 
haste  to  set  it  down,  for  fear  the  enemy,  should  turn  back  and  fall 
upon  them.  The  conqueror  glories  in  a 'precipitate  retreat,  and 
never  stops  tilL  he  reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own  town. 
Thire  he  is  received  with  the  warmest  transports  of  joy,  and  finds 
his  reward  in  the  applauses  of  his  countrymen.'  They  then  con-  : 
sider  how  they  shall  dispose  of,  the  prisoners,  who  are  the  only 
fruit  of  their  victory. 

The  most  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  those  who  are  chosen  to 
replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  late  action,  or  in  former  bat- 
tles. This  adoption  has  been  wisely  contrived,*io  perpetuate  na- 
tions which  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  frequent,  wars.  The  pri- 
soners being  once  incorporated  into  a  family,  become  cousins, 
uncles,  fathers,  brothers,  husbands;  in  short,  they  succeed  to  any 
degree  of  consanguinity  in  which  the  deceased. stood  whose  place 
they  supply,  and  these  affectionate  titles  convey  all  their  right  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all  their  engage- 
ments. Far  from  declining  the  attachments  which  are  due  to  the 
family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will  not,  refuse  even  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  own  countrymen.  Yet  this  is  surely  a  strange 
inversion  of  the  ties  of  nature.  They  must  be  very  weak-minded 
men,  thus  to  shift  the  object  of  their  regard  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
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fortune.  The  truth  is,  that  war  seems  to  cancel  all  the  ties  of 
consanguity,  and  to  confine  a  man's  feelings  to  himself  alone. 
Hence  arises  that  union  between  friends  observable  among  the  sa- 
vages, stronger  than  those  that  subsist  between  relations.  Those 
who  are  to  fight  and  die  together  are  more  firmly  attached  than 
those  who  are  born  together,  or  under  the  same  roof.  When 
war  or  death  has  dissolved  that  kindred  which  is  cemented  by 
nature,  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the  same  fate  which  loads 
the  savage  prisoner  with  chains,  gives  him  new  relations  and 
friends.  Custom  and  common  consent  have  introduced  this  sin- 
gular law,  which  undoubtedly  sprang  from  necessity. 

But  it  sometimes. happens  that  a  prisoner  refuses  this  adoption; 
sometimes  that  he  is  excluded  from  it.^  A  tall  well  made  prisoner 
had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  in  battle.  This  circumstance  was 
not  noticed  at  first.  "  Friend,"  said  the  widow  to  whom  he  was 
allotted,  "  we  had  chosen  thee  to  live  with  us;  but  in  the  condi- 
"  tion  I  see  thee,  unable  to  fight  and  to  defend  us,  of  what  use  is 
<f  life  to  thee?  Death  is  certainly  preferable.  I  believe  ij:  is,"  an^- 
swered  the  savage.  "  Well  then,"  replied  the  woman,  "  this 
"  evening  thou  shalt  be  tied  to  the  stake.  For  thy  own  glory, 
f  and  for  the  honour  of  our  family^  who  have  adopted  thee,  re- 
"  member  to  behave  as  a  man  of  courage."  He  promised  he 
would,  and  kept  his  word.  For  three  days  he  endured  the  most 
cruel  torments,  with  a  constancy  and  cheerfulness  that  set  them 
all  at  defiance.  His  new  family  never  forsopk  him,  but  encoura- 
ged him  by  their  applause,  supplying  him  with  drink  and  tobacco 
in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings.  What  a  mixture  of  virtue  and  fe- 
rocity! Every  thing  is  great  in  those  people  who  are  not  enslav- 
ed! This  is  the  sublime  of  nature,  in  all  its  horrors  and  its 
beauties. 

The  captives  whom  none  choose  to  adopt  are  soon  condemned 
to  death.  The  victims  are  prepared  for  it  by  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  inspire  them  with  a  regret  for  life.  The  best  fare, 
the  kindest,  usage,  the  most  endearing  names,  are  lavished  upon 
them.  They  are  even  sometimes  indulged  with  women  to  the  very 
moment  of  their  sentence.  Is  this  compassion,  or  is  it  a  refine- 
ment of  barbarity?  At  last  a  herald  comes,  and  acquaints  the 
wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready.  "  Brother,"  says  he,  "  be  patient; 
"  thou  art  going  out  to  be  burnt."  "  Very  well,  brother,"  says 
the  prisoner,  "  I  thank  thee." 

These  words  are  received  with  universal  applause;  but  the  wo- 
men are  the  most  eager  in  the  common  joy.  She  to  whom  the 
prisoner  is  delivered  up,  instantly  invokes  the  shade  of  a  father,  a 
husband,  a  son,  the  dearest  friend  whose  death  is  still  unrevenged. 
f*  Draw  near,"  she  cries,  *'  I  am  preparing  a  feast  for  thee.  Come 
"  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  I  iiltend  to  give  thee. 
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"  This  warrior  is  going  to  be  put  into  the  cauldron.  They  will  ap- 
"  ply  hot  hatchets  all  over  his  body:  They  will  pull  off  his  hair: 
»  They  will  drink  out  of  his  skull:  Thou  shalt  be  avenged  and 
«>  satisfied." 

This  furious  woman  then  rushes  upon  her  victim,  who  is  tied 
to  a  post  near  the  fiery  pile,  and,  by  striking  or  maiming  him,  she 
gives  the  signal  for  the  intended  cruelties.  There  is  not  a  wo- 
i  man,  or  a  child  in  the  clan,  whom  this  sight  has  not  brought  to- 
gether, who  does  not  take  a  part  in  the  torturing  and  slaying  of 
the  miserable  captive.  Some  pierce  his  flesh  .with  fire-brands; 
others  cut  it  in  slices;  some  tear  off  his  nails;  whilst  others  cut  off 
his  fingers,  roast  them,  and  devour  them  before  his  face.  No- 
thing stops  his  executioners,  but  the  fear  of  hastening  his  end: 
Thev  study  to  prolong  his  sufferings  for  whole  days,  and  some- 
time's  they  make  him  linger  for  a  whole  week. 

In  the  midst  of  these  torments,  the  hero  sings  his  death  song 
with  great  composure;  insults  his  enemies,  upbraids  them  for  their 
weakness,  tells  them  they  know  not  how  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  relations  whom  he  has  slain,  and  excites  them  by  outrages 
or  intreaties,  to  a  further  exertion  of  their  cruelties.  It  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  victim  and  his  tormentors;  a  dreadful  challenge 
between  constancy  in  suffering  and  obstinacy  in  torturing.  But 
the  sense  of  glory  predominates.  Whether  this  intoxication  of 
enthusiasm  suspends,  or  wholly  benumbs  all  sense  of  pain;  or  whe- 
ther custom  and  education  alone  produce  these  prodigies  of  he- 
roism, certain  it  is,  that  the  patient  dies  without  ever  shedding  a 
tear,  or  heaving  a  sigh.  Vain  and  false  fanatics,  of  all  religions, 
no  longer  boast  of  the  constancy  of  your  martyrs;  the  savage  of 
nature  eclipses  all  your  miracles! 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  insensibility?  Is  it  owing  to  the 
climate,  or  to  their  manner  of  life?  No  doubt,  colder  blood, 
thicker  humours,  a  constitution  rendered  more  phlegmatic  by  the 
dampness  of  the  air  and  the  ground,  may  blunt  the  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system  in  Canada.  Men  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemencies -of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting, 
and  the  perils  of  war,  contract  such  a  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  such 
a  habit  of  suffering,  as  makes  them  insensible  to  pain.  It  is  said, 
the  savages  are  scarce  ever  convulsed  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
whether  they  die  of  sickness  or  of  a  wound.  As  they  have  no  ap- 
prehensions, either  of  the  approaches  or  the  consequences  of  death, 
their  imagination  does  not  suggest  that  artificial  sensibility  against 
which  nature  has  fortified  them.  Their  whole  life,  both  natural 
and  moral,  is  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  a  contempt  of  death, 
which  we  so  much  dread,  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
sense  of  pain,  which  is  heightened  by  our  indulgences. 
But,  what  is  still  more  astonishing  in  the  Indians  than  their  in-. 
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trepidiry  in  torments,  is  the  ferociousness  of  their  revenge.  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  that  man  may  become  the  most  cruel  of  all  ani- 
mals. In  general,  revenge  is  not  atrocious  either  among  nations, 
or  between  individuals  who  are  governed  by  good -laws;  because 
those  very  laws  which  protect  the  subjects  keep  them  from  offend- 
ing. Vengeance  is  not  a  very  quick  sentiment  in  the  wars  of 
great  nations,  because  they  have  but  little  to  fear  from  their  ene- 
mies. But  in  those  petty  nations,  where  every  individual  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  state  himself,  where  the  carrying  off  of 
one  man  endangers  the  whole  community,  war  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  spirit  of  revenge  that  actuates  the  whole  state:  Amongst  , 
independent  men,  who  have  that  self-esteem  which  can  never  be 
felt  by  men  who  are  under  subjection;  amongst  savages,  whose 
affections  are  very  lively  and  confined,  injuries  must  necessarily 
be  resented  to  the  greatest  degree,  because  they  affect  the  person 
in  the  most  sensible  manner:  The  assassination  of  a  friend,  of  a 
son,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  fellow-citizen,  can  only  be  avenged  by 
the  last  drop  of  the  murderer's  blood.  These  ever-beloved  shades 
are  continually  calling  out  for  vengeance  from  their  graves.  They 
wander  about  in  the  forests,  amidst  the  mournful  accents  of  the 
birds  of  night;  they  appear  in  the  phosphorus,  and  in  the  lightning; 
and  superstition  speaks  for  them  in  the  afflicted  or  incensed  hearts 
of  their  friends'. 

When  we  consider  the  hatred  which  the  hords  of  these  savages 
bear  to  each  other;  the  hardships  they  undergo,  the  scarcity  they 
are  often  exposed  to;  the  frequency  of  their  wars;  the  scantiness 
of  their  population;  the  numberless  snares  we  lay  for  them;  we 
cannot  but  foresee,  that,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  the  whole  race 
will  be  extinct.  What  will  posterity  then  think  of  this  species  of 
men,  who  will  exist  no  more  but  in  the  accounts  of  travellers? 
The  times  of  savages  will  appear  to  them  in  the  same  light  as  the 
fabulous  times  of  antiquity  do  to  us.  They  will  speak  of  them  as 
we  do  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  How  many  contradictions 
shall  we  not  discover  in  their  customs  and  manners?  Will  not 
such  of  our  writings,  as  may  then  have  escaped  the  destructive 
hand  of  time,  pass  for  romantic  inventions,  like  those  which  Plato 
has  left  us  concerning  the  ancient  Atalantis. 

How  many  learned  disputes  will  not  the  writings  of  the  present 
age  give  rise  to?  We  are  now  inclined  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
the  contradictory  testimonies  of  strangers,  that  the  real  condition 
of  any  species  of  creatures,  especially  when  established  by  univer- 
sal and  long  continued  observation,  must  have  been  the  original 
state  of  that  species.  But  still  systematic  heads  will  arise,  and  at- 
tempt to  prove,  from  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  present  life,  from  the  hope  of  a  better  existence 
afcer  death,   and  from  the  wisdom  of  providence,  which  seems  to 
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hold  out  more  elevated  views  to  man,  that  lie  never  was  a  naked, 
wandering  savage,  without  policy  or  laws,  and  reduced  almost  to 
a  level  with  the  brute  creation:  And  this  opinion  will  be  orthodox 
or  heterodox,  according  to  the  theological  maxims  which  shall 
then  be  in  vogue.  That  philosopher  who  shall  then  have  the  bold- 
ness to  assert,  that  men  were  originally  what  the  savages  of  Cana- 
ga  are  at  this  day,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  missionaries, 
will,  perhaps,  nottonly  be  regarded  as  an  impious  heretic,  but  be 
hated,  persecuted,  scourged,  put  in  irons,  and  even  burned  at  a 
stake.  Behold,  ye  believers,  ye  lawyers,  whether  ye  be  fanatics 
or  politicians,  cheats,  or  barbarians,  by  situation  or  disposition, 
behold  how  ye  impose  upon  yourselves,  by  acting  against  nature, 
which  accuses  you,  against  the  earth,  which  perplexes  you,  against 
God  himself,  whom  you  call  upon  to  bear  witness  to  your  impos.- 
tures,  and  to  give  a  sanction  to  your  unjust  deeds!  Ye  future  pro- 
phets, ye  tyrants  at  our  prosperity,  may  this  expostulation,  with 
which  truth  has  inspired  the  writer,  who  address  you  before-hand, 
last  long  enough  to  give  you  the  lie! 

It  is  doubtless  of  great  importance  to  posterity,  to  record  the 
manners  of  savages.  From  this  source,  perhaps,  we  have  derived 
all  our  improvements  in  moral  philosophy.  Former  metaphysi- 
cians sought  for  the  origin  of  society,  in  those  very  societies  which 
had  long  been  established.  Supposing  men  guilty  of  crimes,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  merit  of  giving  them  saviours; 
blinding  their  eyes,  in  order  that  they  may  become  their  guides 
and  masters;  they  call  mysterious,  supernatural,  and  divine,  what 
is  only  the  operation  of  time,  ignorance,  weakness,  or  chicane. 
But,  after  perceiving  that  social  institutions  neither  originated  from 
natural  wants,  uor  from  religious  opinions,  since  many  nations  live 
independent,  and  without  any  worship,  they  discovered,  that  all 
corruptions,  both  in  morals  and  legislation,  arose  from  society 
itself;  and  that  vice  originally  proceeded  from  legislators,  who 
generally  instituted  laws  more  for  their  own  emolument  than  that 
of  the  public;  or  whose  views  towards  equity  and  right  were 
perverted  by  the  ambition  of  their  successors,  or  by  the  alteration 
of  times  and  of  manners.  This  discovery  has  already  thrown  great 
light  upon  this  subject,  though  it  is  still  to  mankind  but  as  the 
dawn  of  a  fine  day.  Its  opposition  to  established  opinions  pre- 
vents it  from  suddenly  producing  those  immense  benefits  which  it 
will  confer  on  posterity;  and  this  last  circumstance  ought  to  give 
consolation  to  the  present  generation.  But,  whatever  may  be  in 
this,  we  may  assert  with  confidence,  that  the  ignorance  of  savages 
has  greatly  contributed  to  enlighten  polished  nations. 
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The  French  em- 
broil themselves  im- 
properly in  the  war. 
of  the  savages. 


The  character  of  the  North  Americans, 
such  as  we  have  described- it,  had  singu- 
larly displayed  itself  in  the  war  between 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins.  These 
two  nations,  the  largest  in  Canada,  had 
formed  a  kind  of  confederacy.  The  former,  who  tilled  the  ground, 
imparted  their  productions  to  their  allies,  who,  in  return,  shared 
with  them  the  produce  of  their  chace.  Connected  as  they  were 
by  their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually  defended  each  other. 
During  the  season  when  the  smow  interrupted  all  the  labours  of 
the  field,  they  liv«d  together.  The  Algonquins  went  out  a  hunt- 
ing, and  the  Iroquois  staid  at  home  to  skin  the  beasts,  cure  the 
flesh,  and  dress  the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a  party  of  Algonquins,  who  were 
not  very  skilful  or  well  versed  in  the  chace,  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  Iroquois,  who  attended  them,  asked  permission  to  try  whe- 
ther they  should  be  more  fortunate.  This  complaisance,  which 
had  sometimes  been  shown  them,,  was  denied.  Irritated  at  this 
unseasonable  refusal,  they  stole  away  in  the  night,  atid  brought 
home  a  plemtful  capture.  The  Algonquins  were  greatly  mortifi- 
edjj  and,  to  blot  out  the  very  remembrance  of  their  disgrace,  they 
wanted  till  the  Iroquois  huntsmen  were  asleep,  and  slew  them  all. 
This  massacre  occasioned  a  general  alarm.  The  offended  nation 
demanded  justice,  which  was  haughtily  refused;  and  they  were 
given  to  understand,  that  they  must  not  even  expect  the  smallest 
satisfaction. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged-  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  swore  to 
be  revenged,  or  perish  in  the'  attempt.  But  not  being  powerful 
eaough  to  venture  an  attack  upon  .the  proud  offenders,  they  re- 
moved, to  a  great  distance,  in  order  to  try  their  strength,  and  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,,  by  attacking  some  less  for- 
midable nations.  As  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  come  on  like 
foxes,  to  attack  like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  this  is  their  man- 
ner of  expressing  themselves,  they  were  bo  longer  afraid  to  en- 
counter the  Algonquins;  and,  therefore,  carried  on  a  war  against 
them  with"a  degree  of  ferociousness  proportionable  to  their -r<esenfr> 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  these  animosities  were  kindled 
throughout  Canada,  that  the  French  made  their  first  appearance 
there.  The  "Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower  pants  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence;  the  Algonquins,  who  lived  along  the  banks  of 
that  river  from  Quebec  to  Montreal;  the  Hurons,  who  were  dis- 
persed about  the.lake..that  hears  that  name;  and  some  nations  of  less 
consequence,  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate  spaces, 
where  all  of  them  inclined  to  favour  the  setdement  of  the  stran- 
gers.    These  several  nations  combined  against  the  Iroquois;  and, 
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unable  to  withstand  them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their 
new  guests  an  unexpected  resource,  from  which  they  promised 
themselves  infallible  success.  Judging  of  the.  French  as  if  they 
had  known  them,  they  flattered,  themselves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  disappointed.  Champlain* 
who  ought  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  superiority  of  knowledge 
the  Europeans  had  over  the  Americans,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  did  not  even  attempt  it.  He  warmly  espou- 
sed the  interests  of  his  neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  quests 
of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended  near  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  and  somewhat  more  than  forty  in  breadth.  Its  boundaries 
were  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Ontario,  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  famous  countries  since  known  by  the  names  of  New  York 
and  Pensylvania.  The  space  between  these  vast  limitswas  water- 
ed by  several  fine  rivers.  It  was  inhabited  by  five  nations,  which 
could  bring  twenty  thousand  warriors  into  the  field;  though  they 
are  now  reduced  to  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  They  formed  a 
kind  of  league  or  association,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Switzers  or 
the  Dutch.  Their  deputies  met  once  a-year,  to  hold  their  feast 
of  union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expect  to  be  again  attacked  by 
enemies  who  had  so  often  been  conquered,  yet  they  were  not  un-J 
prepared.  The  engagement  was  begun  with  equal  confidence  on 
both  sides-,  one  party  relying  on  their  usual  superiority,'  the  other 
on  the  assistance  of  the  new  ally,  whose  fire-arms  could  not  fail  of 
insuring  the  victory.  And,  indeed,  no  sooner  had  Champlain  and, 
the  two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired  a  shot,  which  killed 
two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally  wounded  a  third,  than 
the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmost  amazement  and  consternation. 
An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced  them  to  think 
of  changing  their  mode  of  defence.  In  the  next  campaign,  they 
imagined  it  would  be  necessary  to  intrench  themselves  against  wea- 
pons they  were  unacquainted  with.  But  their  precaution  was  in- 
effectual. Notwithstanding  an  obstinate  resistance,  their  intrench- 
ments  were  forced  by  the  Indians,  supported  by  a  brisker  fife  and 
a  greater  number  of  Frenchmen  than  in  the  first  expedition.  The 
Iroquois  were  almost  all  killed  Or  taken.  Those  who  had  escaped 
the  action  were  driven  back  into  a  river  and  drowned. 

This  nation  would  probably  have  been  exterminated,  of  com- 
pelled to  live  in  peace,  had  not  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1610,  had 
founded  the  colony  of  new  Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,  fur-*- 
nished  thein  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Possibly  too  they  might 
secretly  excite  their  divisions,  because  the  furs  taken  from  the 
enemy,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  were  a  much  greater 
object  than  those  they  could  procure  from  their  own  chace.  How- 
vol.  in.*  N- 
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ever  this  may   be,  this  additional   weight  restored  the  balance  of   H 
strength  between  both  parties.     Various  hostilities  and  injuries 
were  committed  by  each  nation,  and   they  were  both   in   conse- 
quence of  them  considerably  weakened.     This  perpetual  flow  and      I 
ebb  of  success,   or  misfortunes,  which  in  governments  where  mo-    I 
tives  of  interest  predominates  over  those  of  revenge,  would  infalli-    I  | 
bly  have  restored  tranquillity,  served  but  to  increase  their  animosi- 
ties, and  to  exasperate  a  number  of  little  clans,  bent  upon  the  de-    I 
struction  of  each  other.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  weakest    |  I 
of  these  petty  nations  were  soon  destroyed,  and  the  rest  were  gra-    ■ 
dually  reduced  to  nothing. 

The  French  co  Notwithstanding  these  various  checks, 

lomjmakesnapro-     *e  power  of  the  French  was  not  h 


'Cause   of 
this  languor. 


In  1626  they  had  but  three  wretched  settle- 
ments surrounded  with  pales.  The  largest  of 
these  colonies  contained  but  fifty  inhabitants, 
including  men,  women,  and  children.  The  climate  had  not  pro- 
ved destructive  to  the  men  that  had  been  sent  there.  It  was  se- 
vere but  whplesome,  and  the  Europeans  strengthened  their  con- 
stitutions there,  without  endangering  their  lives.  The  little  pro- 
gress they  made  was  entirely  owing  to  the  system  of  an  exclusive 
company,,  whose  chief  designs  were  not  so  much  intended  to 
create  a  national  power  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  fur-trade.-  To  remedy  the  evil,  nothing  more  was  requisite, 
than  to  abolish  this  monopoly,  and  to  allow  a  free  trade  in  lieu  of 
it;  but  it  was  not  yet  the  time  to  adopt  so'  simple  a  theory.  The 
government,  however,  chose  tmly  to  employ,  a  more  numerous 
association,  which  was  composed  of  men  of  greater  property  and 
credit. 

They  gave  them  the  disposal  of  the  settlements  that  were,  or 
should  be,  formed  in  Canada;  together  with  a  power  of  fortifying ' 
and  governing  them  as  they  thought  proper;  and  of  making  war 
or  peace  as  should  best  suit  their  interest.  The  whole  trade  by 
sea  and  land  was  allowed  them  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  except 
the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The 
beaver,  and  all  the  fur-trade,  was  granted  to  the  Company  for 
ever.    . 

To  all  these  encouragements  were  added  other  favours.  The 
king  made  a  present  of  two  large  ships  to  the  Company,  which 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  co-partners.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Gentlemen,  and  even  the 
clergy,  already  too  rich,  were  invited  to  share  in  this  trade,  the 
Company  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  exporting  and  importing  all 
kinds  of  commodities  and  merchandise,  free  of  any  duty  whatso- 
ever. The  person  who  exercised  any  trade  in  the  colony,  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  was  entitled   to  the  freedem  of  the  same  trade 
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in  France.  The  last  favour  granted  them  was,  the  free  entry  of 
all  goods  that  should  be  manufactured  in  those  distant  regions. 
This  singular  privilege,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  gave 
the  workmen  of  New  France  an  infinite  advantage  over  those  of 
the  old  country,  who  were  incumbered  with  a  variety'  of  duties, 
letters  of  mastership,  charges  for  stamps,  and  with  all  die  impedi- 
ments which  ignorance  and  avarice  had  multiplied  without  end 

In  return  for  so  many  marks  of  partiality,  the  Company,  which' 
had  a  capital  of  300,000  livres  (L.l  3,125),  engaged  to  bring  into 
the  colony,  in  the  year  1628,  which  was  the  first  year  of  their 
privilege,  two  or  three  hundred  artificers  of  such  trades  as  was  fit- 
test for  their  purpose,  and  sixteen  thousand  men  before  the  year 
164.3.  They  were  to  find  them  in  lodging  and  board,  to  main- 
tain them  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to  give  them  as  much 
cleared  land  as  would  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  grain  to  sow  it  the  first  year. 

Fortune,  did  not  second  the  endeavours  of  government  in  favour 
of  the  new  company.  The  first  ships  they  fitted  out  were  taken 
by  the  English,  who  were  lately  embroiled  with  France,  on  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  Richelieu  and  Buckingham,  who' 
were  enemies  from  jealousy,  from  personal  character,  from  state- 
interest,  and  from  every  motive  that  can  breed  an  irreconcilable 
enmity  between  two  ambitious  ministers,  took  this  opportunity  to 
spirit  up  the  two  kings  whom  they  governed,  and  the  two  nations 
they  wanted  to  oppress.  The  English,  who  fought  for  their  in- 
terests, gained  the  advantage  over  the  French:  And  the  latter  lost 
Canada  in  1629.  The  council  of  Lewis  the  XIII.  were  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  this  settlement,  that  they  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  demand  the  restitution' of  it;  but  the  pride 
of  the  leading  man,  who  considered  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  as  a  personal  insult,  as  he  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Company,  made  them  alter  their  opinion.  They  met  with  less 
difficulty  than  they  expected,  and  Canada  was  restored  to  the 
French  in  1631,  by  the  treaty  of  S.  Germain  en  Laye. 

The  French  were  not  improved"  by  adversity.  The  same  igno- 
rance, the  same  negligence  prevailed  after  the  recovery  of  Canada, 
aa  before.  The  monopolizing  company  fulfilled  none  of  their  en- 
gagements. This  breach  of  promise,  far  from_  being  punished, 
was  rather,  as  it  were,  rewarded  by  a  prolongation  of  their  char- 
ter. The  clamours,  indeed,  of.  all  Canada  were  disregarded,  and 
the  deputies  sent  to  represent  its  wretched  situation,  were  denied 
access  to  the  throne,  where  timid  truth  is  never  suffered  toapproach, 
but  is  awed  into  silence  by  threats  and  punishments.  This  beha- 
viour, equally  repungnant  to  humanity,  private  interest,  and  good 
policy,  was  attended  wifh  such  consequences  as  must  naturally^ be 
expected  from  it.     Traffic  grew  languid,  as  the  communication 
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was  too  dangerous.  The  Indians,  weakly  supported  by  their  allies 
the  French,  were  continually  flying  before  the  old  enemy,  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  dread.  The  Iroquois,  resuming  their 
superiority,  loudly  boasted  that  they  should  compel  the  strangers 
to  quit  their  country,  after  they  had  carried  off  their  children  to 
replace  such  as  they  had  lost  of  their  own.  The  French  them- 
selves, forgotten  by  their  mother-country,  and  unable  to  gather  in 
their  scanty  crops  without  hazard  of  their  liyes,  were  determined  to 
forsake  a  settlement  that  was  so  ill  supported-  Such  was  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  reduced  to  subsist  upon  the 
charities  which  the  missionaries  received  from  Europe. 

The  French  are  At  last  the  ministr?>  awakened  from  their 
roused  from  their  ^87?  hY  *  Beae**  ferment  _  that  seemed 
inactivity  Means  a5  that  tBne.to.be  Ff"*  =>»  ^™s  Into  m«- 
ly  which  this  t'on,  sent  a  body  of  four  hundred  good  troops 
■t  jp   .       to  Canada  in   1662.      I  his  corps  was  remror- 

7    *  Jj      ~     ced  two  years   after  by  the  regiment  of  Ca- 

rignan.  The  French  gradually  recovered  a 
determined  superiority  over  the  Iroquois,  Three  of  their  nations, 
slarmed  at  their  losses,  made  proposals  for  an  accommodation;  and 
the  other  two  were  so  enfeebled,  that  they  were  induced  to  agree 
to  it  in  1668.  The  colony  then  first  enjoyed  profound  peace. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  and  a  free  trade  brought 
jt  forward.     The  beaver  trade  alone  was  still  monopolized. 

This  revolution  proved  a  spur  to  industry.  The  old  settlers, 
whose  weakness  had,  till  then,  confined  them  within  the  precincts 
of  their  pales,  now  ventured  to  extend  their  plantation?,  and  culr 
tivated  them  with  more,  confidence,  and  better  success.  All  the 
soldiers,  who  consented  to  settle  in  America,  obtained  their  dis* 
charge,  together  with  some  property..  The  officers  had  lands 
granted  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The  old  settlements 
were  improved,  and  new  ones  formed  wherever  the  interest  or 
safety  of  the  colony  required.  This  spirit  and  activity  brought 
on  a  brisk  traffic  between  the  Indians  and  the  French,  and  re- 
vived the  intercourse  between  both  continents.  It  appeared  as  if 
this  prosperity  would  increase  still  more,  by  the  care  the  admini- 
strators of  the  colony  had  taken,  not  only  to  be  in  good  terms 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  likewise  to  establish  peace 
and  harmony  amongst  themselves.  Not  a  single  act  o,f  hostility 
was  committed,  in  an  extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues, 
3  thing  perhaps  unheard  of  before  in  North  America.  One 
would  have  thought  the  French  had  kindled  the  war  at  their 
first  coming,  only  to  extinguish  it  the  more  effectually. 

But  this  concord  could  not  be  lasting,  amongst  people  who  were 
always  armed  for  the  chace,  unless  the  power  that  had  brought  it 
#bout  should  employ  a  great  superiority  of  forces  to  maintain  it- 
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The  Iroquois,  perceiving  that  this  precaution  was  neglected,  re- 
sumed that  restless  disposition  which  arose  from  their  love  of  re- 
venge and  dominion-  They  were,  however,  careful  not  to  molest 
any  of  those  who  were  either  alies  or  neighbours  to  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  they  were  told  that  they  must 
immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  restore  all  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken,  or  expect  to  see  their  country  destroyed,  and  their  ha- 
bitation burnt  down.  This  haughty  summons  shocked  their 
pride.  They  answered  that  they  should  never  suffer  the  least  en- 
croachment on  their  independence,  and  should  make  them  sensi- 
ble, that  they  were  friends  who  were  not*  to  be  neglected,  and  ene- 
mies who  were  not  to  be  despised.  Staggered,  however,  with  this 
resolute  message,  they  partly  complied  with  what  was  required, 
and  the  rest  was  overlooked. 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increased  the  resentment  of 
a  people  more  accustomed  to  commit  than  to  suffer  injuries.  The 
English,  who  in  1664  had  dispossessed  the  Dutch  of  New  Belgia, 
and  had  remained  masters  of  their  conquest,  which  they  had  call-  - 
ed  New  York,  took  advantage  of  the  dispositions  in  which  they 
found  the  Iroquois.  They  not  only  excited  the  spirit  of  discord 
by  suggestions,  but  even  added  presents  to  induce  them  to  break 
with  the  French.  The  same  artifices  were  used  with  the  rest  of 
their  allies.  Those  who  adhered  to  their  allegiance  were  attack- 
ed. AU  were  invited,  and  some  compelled,  to  bring  their  beaver, 
and  other  furs,  to  New  York,  where  they  sold  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  sent  to  Canada  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  proudest  of  monarchs,  was  im- 
patient of  all  those  insults.  Though  he  was  in  a  condition  not 
only  to  cover  his  own  frontiers,  but  even  to  make  encroachments 
upon  those  of  the  Iroquois,  yet,  as  he  was  sensible  that  this  na- 
tion must  not  be  attacked  without  being  destroyed,  it  W3S  agreed 
that  our  people  should  keep  in  a  state  of  seeming  inaction  till  they 
had  received  from  Europe  the  necessary  powers  for  executing  so 
desperate  a  resolution.  These  succours  arrived  in  1687,  and  the 
colony  had  then  11,249  persons,  of  whom  about  one-third  were 
able  to  bear  arms. 

With  this  superiority  of  forces,  Denonville  was  mean  enough 
to  have  recourse  to  stratagem;  and  dishonoured  the  French  name 
among  the  savages  by  an  infamous  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of 
terminating  their  differences  by  negociation,  he  basely  abusedthe 
confidence  which  the  Iroquois  reposed  in  the  Jesuit  Lamberville, 
to  allure  their  chiefs  to  a  conference.  As  soon  as  they  arriv- 
ed, they  were  put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  sent  to  the 
gallies. 

On  the  first  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old  men  of  the  fro- 
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quois  sent  for  their  missionary,  and  addressed  him  thus:  «  We  are 
'  authorised  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we  cannot  resolve  to 
*  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no  share  in  the  insult  that  has  been  > 
«  put  upon  us;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  you  for  a'  crime 
'  you  detest  still  more  than  ourselves.  But  you  must  leave  us. 
'  Our  inconsiderate  young  men  would  look  upon  you  in  the  light 
'  of  a  traitor,  who  has  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation"  to 
'  shameful  slavery.'  After  this  speech,  these  savages,  whom 
the  Europeans  have  always  styled  Barbarians,  gave  the  missionary 
a  guard,  who  never  left  him  till  they  had  brought  him  to  a  place 
of  safety;  and  then  both  parties  took  up  arms. 

The  French  presently  spread  terror  amongst  the  Iroquois  bor- 
dering upon  the  great  lakes;  but  Denonville  had  neither  the  ac- 
tivity nor  dispatch  necessary  to  improve  these  first  successes. 
Whilst  he  was  wasting  his  time  in  deliberating,  the  campaign  was 
closed  without  the  acquisition  of  any  permanent  advantage.  This 
increased  the  boldness  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French 
settlements,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  dreadful  ravages. 
The  planters,  finding  their  labours  ruined  by  these  devastations, 
which  even  cut  off  the  means  of  repairing  the  damage,  ardently 
wished  for  a  peace.  Denonville's  temper  coincided  with  their 
wishes;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pacify  an-  enemy  whom  ill 
usage  had  made  implacable.  Lamberville,  who  still  maintained 
his  former  ascendent  over  them,  made  overtures  of  peace;  which 
were  attended  to. 

Whilst  these  negociations  were  carrying  on,  a  Machiavel,  born 
in  the  forests,  known  by  the  name  of  Le  Rat,  the  bravest,  the 
most  resolute,  the  most  intelligent  savage  ever  found  in  the  wilds 
of  North  America,  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac,  with  a  chosen  band 
of  Hurons,  fully  determined  upon  exploits  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired.  He  was  told  that  a  treaty  was  actuallv  on 
foot,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the  road  to  con- 
clude it  at.  Montreal,  and  that  it  would  disoblige  the  French  go- 
vernor, if  they  should  carry  on  their  hostilities  against  a  nation 
with  which  they  were  negotiating  a  peace. 

Le  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  should  thus  enter  into  negotia- 
tions, without  consulting  their  allies,  resolved  to  punish  them  for 
their  presumption.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the  deputies;  some  of 
which  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  When  they  told 
them  the  purport  of  their  voyage,  he  feigned  great  surprise,  and 
the  more  so,  as  Denonville,  he  said,  had  sent  him  to  intercept 
them.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  successfully,  he  im- 
mediately released  them  all  except  one,  whom  he  kept  as  he  de- 
clared, to  replace  one  of  his  Hurons  who  had  "been  killed  in  the 
fray.  He  then  hastened  to  Michillimakinac,  where  he  presented 
his  prisoner  to  the  French  commandant,  who  not  knowing  that 
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Denonville  was  treating  -with  the  Iroquois,  caused  the  unhappy 
savage  to  be  put  to  death.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  Le  Rat  sent 
for  an  old  Iroquois,  who  had  not  long  been  a  prisoner  among  the 
Ilurons,  and  released  him,  that  he  might  go  and  acquaint  his  na- 
tion, that  whilst  the  French  were  amusing  their  enemies  with  ne- 
gociations,  they  continued  to  take  prisoners  and  murder  them. 
This  artifice,  worthy  of  the  most  consummately  wicked  European 
policy,  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish.  The  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  lasted  the  longer,  as  the  English, 
who  were  lately  embroiled  with  France,  on  account  of  the  dethron- 
ing of  James  II.  thought  it  their  interest  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois.  /  . 

An  English  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Europe  in  1690,  appeared 
before  Quebec  in  October,  to  lay  siege  to  the  place.  They  had 
reason  to  expect  but  a  faint  resistance,  as  the  savages  Were  to  make 
a  powerful  diversion,  which  would  employ  the  principal  land 
forces  of  the  colony.  But  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise  with  disgrace,  after  having  sustained  great  losses.  The 
causes  of  this  disappointment  merit  some  discussion. 

When  the  ministry  of  London  projected  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
nada, they  determined  ^that  the  land  and  sea  forces  should  keep 
pace  with  each  other,  so  as  to  arrive  there  at  the  same  time.  This 
wise  plan  was  executed  with  the  greatest  precision.  As  the  ships 
were  sailing  up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  the  trobps  were  marching 
along  the  land,  in  order  to  reach  the  field  of  action  at  the  same 
instant  as  the  fleet.  They  were  almost  arrived  at  the  spot,  when 
the  Iroquois,  who  guided  and  supported  them,  recollected  the  dan- 
gers they  exposed  themselves  to,  in  leading  their  allies  to  the  con- 
quest of  Quebec.  Situated  as  we  are,  said  they,  in  a  council  they 
held,  between  two  European  nations,  each  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
terminate us,  both  interested  in  our  destruction,  when  they  shall 
no  longer  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance,  what  other  measure  can 
we  take  but  to  prevent  either  from  being  subdued  by  the  other? 
Then  will  each  of  them  be  compelled  to  court  pur  alliance,  or  to 
bribe  us  to  a  neutrality.  This  system,  which  one  might  imagine 
to  be  dictated  by  the  same  kind  of  profound  policy  as  that  which 
holds  the  balance  of  Europe,  determined  the  Iroquois  to  return  to 
their  respective  homes  under  various  pretences.  Their  defection 
obliged  the  English  to  retreat;  and  the  French,  now  in  security  in 
their  lands,  united  all  their  forces  with  as  much  harmony  as  suc- 
cess, for  the  defence  of  their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  stifled  their  resentment 
against  the  French,  and  adhered  rather  to  the  name  than  to  the 
interests  of  England.  These  two  European  powers,  therefore,  ir- 
reconcilable rivals  to  each  other,  but  separated  by  the  territory  of 
a  savage  nation,  equally  apprehensive  of  the  superiority  of  either, 
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were  prevented  from  doing  each  other  so  much  injury  as  they 
could  have  wished j  and  the  war  consisted  merely  in  a  few  depre- 
dations, fatal  to  the  colonists,  but  of  little  consequence  to  the  se- 
veral nations  concerned  in  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  several  small  and  combined  parties  of  English  and 
Iroquois,  of  French  and  Hurons,  whose  ravages  were  extended 
one  hundred  leagues  from  home,  some  actions  were  performed, 
which  seemed  to  exalt  human  nature  far  above  all  these  bar- 
barities. 

Some  French  and  Indians  having  joined  in  an  expedition  that 
required  a  long  march,  their  provisions  began  to  fail.  The  Hu- 
rons caught  plenty  of  game,  aud  always  offered  some  to  the  French, 
who  were  not  such  skilful  huntsmen.  The  French  were  desirous 
of  declining  the  acceptance  of  this  generous  offer.  Tou  share 
with  us  the  fatigues  of  war,  said  the  savages,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  We  should  share  with  you  the  necessaries  of  life;  we  should 
not  be  men  if  we  acted  otherwise  with  men.  If  Europeans  have 
sometimes  been  capable  of  similar  magnanimity,  the  following 
is  an  instance  peculiar  to  savages: 

A  party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a  party  of  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  advancing  with  superior  forces,  they  fled  with 
precipitation.  They  were  headed  by  Onontague,  who  was  an 
hundred  years  old.  He  scorned  to  fly  with  the  rest,  and  chose 
rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  savage  enemies,  though  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  the  most  dreadful  torments.  What  a  sight 
was  this,  to  see  four  hundred  barbarians  eager  in  tormenting  a 
poor  old  man,  who,  far  from  heaving  a  sigh,  treated  the  French 
with  the  utmost  contemptj  and  upbraided  the  Hurons  with  ha- 
ving stooped  to  be  the  slaves  of  those  vile  Europeans!  One  of  his 
tormentors,  provoked  at  his  invectives,  stabbed  him  in  three  places 
to  put  an  end  to  his  repeated  insults.  Thou  shouldst  not,  said 
Onontague  calmly  to  him,  shorten  my  life,  thou  wouldst  have  had 
more  time  to  learn  to  die  like  a  man.  And  are  these  the  men 
whom  the  French  and  English  have  been  conspiring  to  extirpate 
for  a  century  past?  They  would,  probably,  blush  to  live  among 
such  models  of  heroism  and  magnanimity*. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  calamities 
of  Europe,  and  the  hostilities  in  America.  In  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English,  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  were  sensible  how 
much  they  stood  in  need  of  a  lasting  tranquillity  to  repair  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  in  war.  The  Indians  began  to  recover 
themselves;  the  Europeans  resumed  their  labours:  and  the  fur- 


*  Run  then,  ye  base  nations,  to  dishonour  the  world  under  another  hemisphere; 
and  leave  none  but  those  like  yourselves  to  take  vengeance  on  you  for  you*  sloth,  of 
to  punish  yon  for  your  rapacity. 
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trade,  the  first  that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation  of  hunts- 
men,  was  established  upon  a  better  footing. 

Bbfose  the  discovery  of  Canada,  the  fo-  ^  ^  ^ 

rests,  with  which  it  was  over-run,  were  little     founJaUon.    0f 
more  than  the  extensive  hauntof  wild  beasts.    J  .         J. 


connections  between 
They  had  multiplied  prodig.ously;  because     ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

the  few   men  who  lived  in  those  deserts,      jn(nans 

without  flocks  or  tame  animals,   left  more 

room  and  more  food  for  the  animal  race,  wandering  and  free  like 

themselves.     If  the  nature  of  the   climate  did   not  afford  an  infi- 

'  nite  variety,  each  species  produced,  at  least,  a  multitude  of  indivi- 
duals. But  they  at  last  paid  tribute  to  the  sovereignty  of  man, 
that  cruel  title,  fatal  to  every  living  creature.  For  want  of  arts 
and  husbandry,  the  savages  fed  and  clothed  themselves  wholly  at 
the  expence  of  the  wild  beasts.  As  soon  as  our  luxury  had  made 
us  adopt  the  use  of  their  skins',  the  natives  waged  a  perpetual  war 
against  them,  which  was  the  more  active  as  it  procured  them  plen- 
ty, and  a  variety  of  gratifications  which  their- senses  were  unac- 
customed to,  and  the  more  fatal,  as  they  had  adopted  the  use  of 
our  fire-arms.  This  destructive  industry  .  brought  over  from  the 
woods  of  Canada  into  the  ports  of  France  a  great  quantity  and 
prodigidus  variety  of  furs,  a  great  part  of  which  were  consumed  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  rest  were  disposed  of  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Most  of  these  furs  were  already  known  in  Europej 
they  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  our  own  hemisphere,  but  ill 
too  small  quantities  to  bring  them  into  general  use.     Caprice  and 

,  novelty  have  brought  them  more  or  less  into  fashion;  since  it  has 
been  found  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  American  colonies  that 
they  should  be  admired  in  the  mother-countries,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  say  something  of  those  that  are  still  in  use. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which,  as  it  runs  or  swims 
along  the  banks  of  the  lakes  or  rivers,  commonly  lives  upon  fish, 
and,  when  that  fails,  will  feed  upon  grass,  and  even  the  rind  of 
aquatic  plants.  From  his  manner  of  living  he  has  been  ranked 
amongst  amphibious  animals,  that  can  live  either  in  the  air  or  un- 
der water;  but  improperly,  since  the  otter  cannot  live  without  rer 
spiration  any  more  than  all  other  land  -animals.  It  is  sometimes 
found  hi  all  those  countries  which  abound  in  water  and  are  tem- 
perate, but  is  much  more  common  and  larger  in  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  His  hair  is  no  where  so  black  or  so  fine,  a  circum- 
stance the  more  fatal  to  him,  as  it  exposes  him  more  particularly 
to  the  pursuits  of  man.  , 

The  pole-cat'is  in  great  request  on  the  same  account.-     There! 
are  three  sorts  of  them;  the  first   is  the  common  pole-cat,  the  se- 
cond is  called  the  mink,  and  the  third  the  stinking   pole-cat,  be-' 
cause  his  urine,  which  he  lets  "fly  in"  his  fright  when  he  is  pursued,-. 
vol.  in.  O 
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is  so.  offensive,  that  it  infects  the  air.  at  a  great  distance.  Their 
hair  is  darker,  more  glossy,  and:  more  silky  than  in  Europe. 

Even  the. rat- in  North  America  is  valuable  for.  his  skin.  There 
are  tv^o  sorts,  qhjefly  whose  skin  makes-  an  article  of  trade.  The 
one  which  is,  called  the.  Oppossum,  is  twice  as  large  as  ours.  His 
hair  is  commonly  of  a.  silver.  gr(ey,  sometimes  of  a.  clear  white. 
The  female  has.  a  bag  under  her  belly,  which  she-  can.  open  and 
shut  at  pleasure.  When  she. is. pursued' she.  puts  her  young  ones' 
into  this  bag,  and  runs  away,  with,  them-  The  other,  which  is 
called  the  musk-rat,  because  his  testicles  contain. musk,  has  all  the 
inclinations  ofi  the.  beaver.,  of.  which  he  seems  to  be  a  diminutive, 
and  his  skin  is  .employed:  for.  the  same. pur  poses. 

The  ermine,  which,  is  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  but  not  quite 
so  long,  has,  like  him,  sprightly. eyes,  a  keen  look,  and  his  morions 
are. so  quick  that. the. eye  cannot. follow. them.  The  tip  of  hislong 
and.' bushy.,  taihis  as.  black. asjet.  His  hair,  which  is  as-  yellow  as 
gold  in  summer.,  turns,  as  white,  as  snow  in  winter.  This  pretty 
b  and  light,  animal  is.  one  of  the  beauties.o£Canada;  butj  though 
smaller.than  the  martin,  is  not,  so. common. 

The.martin  is  only.to  be  met  with  in.  cold  countries,  m  thecen- 
tre.of  thefqrests,  far.  from  all.  habitations,  and  lives  upon  birds. 
Though  it.is.but.  afoot  and  a.  half  long,  it-leaves,  prints,  on. the 
snow. that. appear- to  be- those  of  a. very,  large  animal;  because.it 
always  jumps,  along  and  leaves  the.  marks  of  both  feet  together. 
Its  brown  and- yellow,  fur  .is  much. esteemed,  though  far  inferior  to. 
that  species,  which  is.  distinguished,  by.  the  name.  of.  the.  Sable. 
This.is.a  shining. black.  The  finest,  of;  the  others,  is  that  whose 
brownest  skin  reaches  along  the  .back  quite  to  the  tip  .of  the  tail. 
The. martins. seldom  quit. the  .inmost,  recesses,  of  their  impenetrable 
woods  but  once  ia  two  or  threeyears.  The  natives  think  it  por- 
tends a  good  winter;  that  is,  a  great  deal  >of  snow,  and  consequent- 
ly good  sport. 

The  .animal,  which  the  ancients  called. Lynx,  known  in.  Siberia, 
by  the  name.of  the.Ounce>  is  only  called  the  wild  cat  in.Canada, 
where  it  is  smaller. thaa  in  our  hemisphere.  This  animal,  to  whom, 
vulgar  error  would  not  have  attributed -very  piercing  eyes,  if  he.  were, 
not. endowed  with  the.faculty  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling*  at 
a  distance,  lives  upon  what. game  he  can  catch,  which  he  pursues! 
to  the  very  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  His  flesh  is  known  to  be 
very  white  and  well  flavoured,  but  he  is  hunted' chiefly  for. the 
sake  of  his  skin;  the  hair  of  which  is  very  long,  and  of  a  fine  light 
grey,  but  less  esteemed  than  that  of  the  fox. 

This  carnivorous  and  destructive  animal  .is  a  native  of  the  fro- 
zen climates,  where  .nature  affords  few  vegetables,  and  seems  to, 
oblige  all  animals  to  eat. one  another.  In  more  temperate  climates 
he  has  lost  much  of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  hair  is  degenerat- 
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ed.  In  the  north,  it  has  tferryained  long,  soft,  and  foil,  sometimes 
white,  Sometimes  grey,  and  often  red  Or  sandy.  The  finest  by  far 
is  black;  but  this  is  more  scarce  in  Canada  than  in  Muscovy,  which 
lies  farther  north,  and  is  not  so  damp. 

Besides  these  •smaller  furs,  North  America  supplies  us  with  skins 
of  the  stag,  the  deer,  and  the  roe-buck;  of  the  mouse- de'er,  catted 
there  Caribou;  and  of  the  elk,  which  they  call  Original.  These 
two  last  kinds-,  which,  in  our  hemisphere-,  are  only  found  towards 
the,  polar  circle,  the  elk  ontliissid'e,  arid  the  mouse-deer  beyond*, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  America  in  more  southern  latitudes.  This 
may  be  owing  either  to  the  cold  being  more  iriterrse'in  America; 
from  singular  causes  which  make  an  exception  to  tiie  general  rule; 
or,  possibly,  because  these  fresh  lands  are  less  frequented  by  the 
depopulator  man.  Their  "strong;  soft,  and  warm  'skins,  make  ex- 
cellent garment's,  which  are  very  light.  All  these  animal's,  how- 
ever, are  hunt'ed  for  the  Europeans;  but  the  savage's  have  the  cnace 
that  belongs  to  them,  and  is  peculiarly  their  favourite:  it  is  that  of 
the  bear,  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  Warlike  manners,  their 
strength,  arid  their  bravery,  and  especially  to  their  "want's; 

In  a  cold  and  severe  climate,  this  animal  is  most  commonly 
black.  As  he  is  rather  shy  than  fierce;  instead  of  a  cavern;  he 
chooses  for  hi:s  lurking  place  the  hollow  trunk  of  ah  old  rotten 
tree.  There  he  takes  his  lodgement  in  winter,  as  Hi'gn  as  he  can 
climb.  As  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  takes  no  exercise; 
and  is  almost  always  asleep,  he  must  lose  hut  little  by  perspiration, 
and  consequently  must  seldom  want  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  Fo'od. 
But  he  is  forced  out  of  his  retreat  by  setting  fire'  to- it-,  and  as  sdori 
as  he  attempts  fd  come  down,  he  falls  under  a  shower  of  arrows 
before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flesh  * 
rub  themselves  with  his  grease,  and  clothe  themselves  with  his 
skin.  Such  was  the  intent  of  their  pursuit  after  the  bear,  when  A 
new  interest  directed  their  instinct  towards  the  Beaver; 

This  animal  possesses  all  the  friendly  dispositions  fit  for  society* 
without  any  of  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it;  formed 
by  nature  for  social  life,  he  is  endued  with  an  instinct  adapted  to 
it,  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  his  species;  thisanimalj 
whose'  tender  plaintive  acc'entSj  and  whose  striking  example  draws 
tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the  humane  philosopher  who 
contemplates  his  life  and  manners;  this  harmless  ariimal,  who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  who  is  neither  carnivorous,  sanguinary, 
nor  oppressive,  is  become  the  object  of  man's  most  earnest  pur- 
suit, and  the  prey  which  the  savages  hunt  after  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  cruelty:  a  circumstance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  ra- 
paciousness  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  is  so  thickj 
that  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  sixty  pounds,  which  is-  the 
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consequence  of  the  largeness  of  his  muscles.  His  head,  which  he, 
carries  downwards,  is  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  his  back  raised  in  an 
arch  above  it  like  that  of  a  mouse.  Lucretius  has  observed,  that 
man  has  hands  given  him,  not  that  he  might  make  use  of  them, 
but  that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and  has  made  use  of  them. 
Thus  the  beaver  has  webs  at  his  hinder  feet,  and  he  swims  with 
them.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  separate,  and.  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  hands;  the  tail,  which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  scales, 
he  uses  by  way  of  a  hod  and  trowel;  he  has  four  sharp  incisor 
teeth,  which  serve  him  instead  of  carpenters  tools.  All  these  in- 
struments, which  are  in  a  manner  useless  whilst  he  lives  alone, 
and  do  not  then  distinguish  him  from  other  animalsj  are  of  infi- 
nite service  when  he  lives  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  display  a 
degree  of  ingenuity  superior  to  all  instinct- 

Without  passions,  without  a  desire  of  doing  injury  to  any,  and 
without  craft,  when  he  does  not  live  in  society,  he  scarcely  ven- 
tures to  defend  himself.  He  never  bites  unless  he  is  catched.  But 
in  the  social  state,  in  lieu  of  weapons  and  malice,  he  has  a  variety 
of  contrivances  to  secure  himself  without  fighting,  and  to  live  with- 
out committing  or  suffering  any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even 
tame  animal  is  nevertheless  independent;  he  is  a  slave  to  none, 
because  all  his  wants  are  supplied  by  himself:  he  enters  into  so- 
ciety, but  will  not  serve,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  command;  and  all 
his  labours  are  directed  by  a  silent  instinct. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  multiplying  that  calls  the 
beavers  home,  and  collects  them  together  in  summer  to  build  their 
towns  against  winter.  As  early  as  June  or  July,  they  come  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  assemble  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred; 
but  always  by  the -water-side,  because  these  republicans  are  to  live 
on  the  water  to  secure  themselves  from  invasion.  Sometimes  they 
give  the  preference  to  still  lakes  in  unfrequented  districts,  because 
there  the  waters  are  always  at  au  equal  height.  When  they  find 
no  pools  of  standing  water,  they  make  one  in  the  midst  of  rivers 
or  streams;  this  they  do  by  means  of  a  causeway  or  dam.  The  . 
mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies  such  a  complication  of 
ideas,  as  our  short- sighted  reason  would  be  apt  to  think  above  any 
capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent  being;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
dread  of  fire  in  this  world  and  in  the  other,  a  Christian  would  be- 
lieve or  affirm,  that  the  beaver  has  a  spiritual  soul,  and  that  the 
soul  of  man,  is  only  material.  The  first  thing  to  be  erected  is  a 
pile  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  basis,  which 
shelves  away  to  two  or  three  feet  in  a  slope,  whose  declivity  and 
height  correspond  answerable  to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  To  save 
work,  or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they  choose  the  narrowest  and 
shallowest  part  of  the  river.  Tf  they  find  a  large  tree  by  the  \va- 
.ter-side,  they  fell  it  in  such  a  manner  as.  it  may  fall  across  the 
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stream.  If  it  should  be  larger  in  circumference  than  a  man's 
body,  they  saw  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their  four  . 
sharp  teeth.  The  branches  are  soon  lopped  off  by  these  industri- 
ous workmen,  who  want  to  fashion  it  into  a  beam.  A  multitude 
of  lesser  trees  are  felled  and  cut  into  equal  pieces  for  the  intended 
pile.  Some  drag  these  trees  to  the  river  side,  others  swim  over 
with  them  to  the  place  where  the  causeway  is  to  be  raised.  But  the 
question  is,  how  these  animals  are  to  sink  them  in  the  water,  with 
the  assistance  only  of  their  teeth,  a  tail  and  feet:  and  the  following 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  contrive,  to. execute  it.  With  their 
nails  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
With  their  teeth  they  rest  the  large  end  of  the  stake  against  the 
bank  of  the  river,  or  against  the  great  beam' that  lies  across. 
With  their  feet  they  raise  the  stake  andsink  it  with  the  sharp  end 
downwards  into  the  hole  where  it  stands  upright.  With  their 
tails  they  make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacancies 
between  the  stakes,  which  are  bound  together  with  twisted  boughs; 
and  thus  the  pile  is  constructed.  The  slope  of  the  dam  is  oppo- 
site the  current,  the  belter  to  break  the  force  of  the  water  by  a 
gradual  resistance,  and  the  stakes  are  driven  in  obliquely,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inclination. of  the  plane.  The  stakes  are  planted  per- 
pendicularly on  the  side  where  the  water  is  to  fall-,  and  in  order  to 
open  a  drain  which  may  lessen  the  action  of  the  slope  and  weight 
of"  the  causeway,  they  make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it, 
by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  work  is  finished  by  the  whole  body  of  the  republic, 
every  member  considers  of  a  lodging  for  himself.  Each  company 
builds  a  hut  in  the  water  upon  the  pile.  These  huts  are  from 
four  to  ten  feet  diameter,  upon  an  oval  or  round  inclosure.  ,  Some 
are  two  or  three  stories  high,  according  to  the  number  of  families 
or  house-holds.  Each  hut  contains  at  least  two  or  three,  and  some 
ten  or  fifteen.  The  walls,  whether  high  or  low,  are  about  two 
feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the  top,  and  perfectly  neat  and 
solid  both  within  and  without.  The  outside  is  varnished  with  a 
kind  of  stucco,  impenetrable  both  to  the  water  and  to  the  external 
air.  Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land-side  to 
enable  them  to  go  out  and  fetch  provisions,  the  other  on  that 
next  the  stream,  to  facilitate  their  escape  from  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  is,  of  man  the  destroyer  of  cities  and  commonwealths. 
The  window  of  the  house  opens  to  the  water.  There  they  take 
the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  in  the  day  time,  plunged  in  the  river 
up  to  their  middle,  In  winter  it  serves  to  fence  them  against  the 
ice,  which  gathers  to  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
shelf,  which  is  to  prevent  its  stopping  up  this  window,  rests  upon 
two  stakes,  that  slope  in  such  a  manner  as  may  best  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  house,  and  leave  an  outlet  to   creep  through,  or  to 
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go  and  -swim  tinder  the  ice.  The  inside  'of  the  house  has  no  other 
furniture  than  a  flooring  of  grass,  ■covered  With  the  'boughs  of 
the  fir-tree.     No  filth  of  any  kind  is  -ever  seen  in  these  apart- 

The  materials  for  these  buildings  are  always  the  produce  of 'the 
neighbouring  fields.  These  are  alders,  .poplars  and  other  treSs, 
delighting  in  watery  places,  as  these  republicans  do  Who  build  their 
apartments  of  them.  These  citizens  have  the  satisfaction,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  fashion  tire  wood,  to  nourish  themselves  with 
it.  In  imitation  of  certain  ravages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they 
eat  the  bark.  The  savages,  indeed,  do  hot  like  it  till  it  is  dried* 
pounded,  and  properly  dressed}  whereas  the  beaVers  chew  it 
and  suck  it  when  it  is  quite  green.  They  lay  up  a  provision  of 
bark  and  tender  twigs  in  separate  storehouses  for  every  hu't,  pro- 
portionable to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Every  beavtr  knows 
his  own  storehouse,  and  not  one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour's* 
Each  party  lives  in  its  own  habitation,  and  is  contehted  with  it, 
though  jealous  of  the  property  it  has  acquired  in  it  by  'it's  la- 
bour. The  provisions  of  the  -community  are  collected  and  expend- 
ed without  dissensions.  They  are  satisfied  with  that  simple  food 
which  their  labour  prepares  for  them.  The  only  passion  they  have 
is  that  of  conjugal  affection,  the  basis  and  end  <of  which  is  the  re- 
production of  their  species. 

Two  beings,  thus  matched  and  united  by  taste  and  a  reciprocal 
affection,  after  labouring  together  through  the  sUmrner  month's* 
agree  to  live  in  company  during  the  rigours  of  winter.  For  this 
season  they  prepare  by  laying  up  a  store  of  provisions  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  two  spouses  retire  into  their  cabin  in  autumn* 
which  is  not  less  favourable  to  love  than  the  spring.  If  the 'sea- 
son of  flowers  -invites  the  birds  to  propagate  in  the  Woods,  the  sea- 
son of  fruits  excites  as  powerfully,  perhaps,  terrestrial  animals  td 
mutual  embraces.  The  winter  affords,  at  least*  leisure  for  sexual 
commerce;  and,  therefore,  the  pleasures  it  affords  are  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  more  favourable  seasons.  The  husband  and  wife 
never  leave  one  another. 

No  labour,  no  amusements  encroach  on  the  days  censecrated 
to  love.  The  females  conceive,  and  bear  in  their  Wofnbs  the  en- 
dearing pledges  of  this  universal  passion.  In  fine  weather,  the 
happy  couple  issue  from  their  cabin,  and  walk  about  the  borders 
of  the  river,  refreshing  themselves  with  green  bark,  and  Other  sa- 
lutary vegetables.  Towards  the  end  of  winter  the  mothers  bring 
forth  the  young  that  were  begot  in  autumn;  and  whilst  the  father 
ranges  the  woods,  allured  by  the  sweets  of  the  spring,  leaves  td 
his  little  family  the  room  he  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell*  and  the 
dam  suckles  and  nurses  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  threei 
Then   she  takes   them  out  along  with  her  in,  her   excursions*  in 
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search,  of  crabs,  ajjd  oth.erj  kinds:  o£'fish>  ancUgteen  bark;  to  recruit 
her  own  strength,  and  to  feed  them  till  the  season  of:  labour  re- 
turns.. 

It  may.  be  remarked,  that  this,  republic  lives  in  hamlets  or  vil- 
lages, which,  may  be  compared-  tp_.  a-  large  Carthusian-  nunnery*. 
But-this  comparison  is  byno;  means-,  just:  if  happiness,  dwells; in 
both  these  communities-,  it  must  be  derived  from  very  opposite 
sources^  for,. in.  the  former  it, consists  in  following.- nature;,  but.  in 
the  latter  it  must  proceed  from  attempts  to  stifle  and.  annihilate 
every  natural  principle  of  action.  But  manj  in  his  folly,  dreams 
that  he  has. found.'  qui.  wisdom..  A  number-  of  devoted  wr.etches 
are  dragged- together,  and  form  societies*  which  exclude  all  inter* 
course  between  the  two  sexes..  The  men  andthe:  women*  are  con- 
fined in  separate  cells:  to. render- both,  happy,  they  require  only 
to  be  united,  and: to, spend  the  remainder,  of, their-  days  in  mutual 
affection,  and'  in  execrating  those,  detestable-  institutions^  which 
forced-  them  into-  prison,.,  barr.edl  with,  gates-  of:  iron,  gand.  erect- 
ed.by  superstition,  to  prevent  the  union  of  heartg-,.  a.nd, the  exer- 
cise of  every;  amiable  and.  tender  -affection..  Wihere.isimpiety.if 
not  in: those  barbarous,  gloomy^  and  ferocious. institutions,,  which 
render  men-unnatural  and.  savage?  in  order  to.  canonize  them>  which 
make  them. weak,. stupid, .and- dumb  like  the  brutes,,in  order- that 
they. may  resemble  the; angels.?-  God, of  nature!:  to, thy.  tribunal  we 
must  appeal  against  laws . whic,h'  violate. the; most  beautiful! of;  thy 
works,  by  condemning  them>  in:opposition:tQ;thy  will,.to.  perpetual 
sterility.  Art; not  thou,. who-  created:  every  existence,,  and  who 
daily  draws  life  from  the  bosom  of:death  itself,  essentially,  fruitful? 
Whose  praises  are  mostr  acceptable  tec  thee;  those,  of  thee  solitary 
who  break  the-  silence  -of  the  night  to. celebrate  thee.-  among.tbe. 
tombs;  or,  those- happy,  beings,,  who,-  though  they  do  .not  boast  of 
knowing^thea  by- instinct*  glorify -thee  by  perp.etua,ting?the;  works 
of  thy  hands?  • 

This. republican,  industrious^  intelligent  people,  .skilled  in  archir 
tecture,  provident  and  systematical. in  its  .plans  of  policeiand.  socifr- 
ty,  is  the.  beaver,  .whose  gentle  and: exemplary  manners  we  have 
been  describing.  Happy. if !his  covering  did. not  tempt  merciless 
and  savage  man  to  destroy. his  buildings  and. his  race.  The  Ame- 
ricans.have  often,  demolished  the. settlements*  of  the:  beavers,  and 
yet  those  indefatigable  animals  have  frequently,  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  build  them  up  again,  for-  several  summers  successively,  up- 
on the  very  same  spot-.  The  winter. is:the  time  for  attacking  them; 
experience, warns  them  of  their  danger.  At. the. approach  of  the- 
huntsman,  one  of  'them,  strikes  a,  hard  stroke  with  his  tail  upon 
the  water;  this  signal  spreads  a  general  alarm  throughout  all  the 
huts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  everyone,  tries  .ta  save  himself  ua- 
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der  the  ice.-  But  it  is' very  difficult  to  escape  all  the  snares  that 
are  laid  for  this  harmless  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntsman  lie  in  wait  for  them;  .but  as  these  ani- 
mals see  and  hear  at  a  great  distance,  they  can  seldom  be  shot  by 
the  water-side,  and  they  never  venture  so  far  from  it  as  to  be 
caught  by  surprise^  Should  the  beaver  be  wounded  before  he 
has  got  under  the  ice,  lie  has  always  time  enough  to  plunge  in, 
and  if  he  dies  afterwards,  he  is  lost,  because  he  sinks,  and  never 
rises  .again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by  laying  traps  in 
the  woods,  where  they  eat  the  tender  bark  of  young  trees.  These 
traps-are  baited  with  fresh  slips- of  wood,  and  as  soon  as  the  bea- 
ver touches  them,  an  enormous  weight  falls  and  crushes  their 
loins.  The  man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place,  hastens  to  it, 
seizes  his  prey,  and,  having  dispatched  it,  carries  it  off. 

Other  methods  are  still  more  commonly  and  more  successfully 
practised.  The  huts  are  sometimes  attacked,  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants,  and  then  wait  for  them  at  the  edges  of  the 
holes  they  have  bored  in  the  ice,  where  they  are  obliged  to  come 
to  take  in  fresh  air.  The  moment  they  appear,  they  are  knocked 
on  the  head.  At  other  times  the  animal,  driven  out  of  his  lodge- 
ment, is  entangled  in  the  nets  that  are  spread  all  round,  by  break- 
ing up  the  ice  for  some  toises  round  his  hut.  If  they  want  to 
catch  the  whole  colony  at  once,  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
sluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  as  it  might  be  done  in  Holland, 
they  open  the  causeway  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  pool  where 
the  beavers  live.  When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defenceless,  and 
unable  to  escape,  they  may  be  caught  at  pleasure,  and  destroyed 
at  any  time:  but  care  is  always  taken  to  leave  a  sufficient  number 
of  males  and  females  to  preserve  the  breed:  an  act  of  generosity 
which  in  reality  proceeds  only  from  avarice.  The  cruel  foresight 
of  man  only  spares  a  few,  in  order  to  have  the  more  to  destroy. 
The  beaver,  whose  plaintive  cry  seems  to  implore  his  clemency 
and  pity,  find^  in  the  savage,  whom  the  Europeans  have  made  bar- 
barous, only  an  implacable  enemy,  who  no  longer  fights  so  much 
to  supply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnish  superfluities  to  another 
world.  O  nature!  where  is  thy  foresight,  where  is  thy  benevo- 
lence, in  having  armed  one  species  of  animals  against  another,  and 
man  against  the  whole? 

If  we  compare  the  manner's,  the  police,  and  the  industry  of  the 
beavers,  with  the  wandering  life  of  the  savages  of  Canada,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  allow,  admitting  for  the  superiority  of  man's 
faculties  above  those  of  animals,  that  the  beaver  was  much  farther 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  social  life  than  his  pursuer,  when  the 
Europeans  first  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to  North 
America. 
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The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of , the  western  world  than  man, 
and  the  quiet  possessor  of  those  regions  so  well  adapted  to  his  spe- 
cies, had  employed  that  quiet  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in 
the  improvement  of  his  faculties.  In  our  hemisphere,  man  has 
seized  upon  the  most  wholesome  and  fertile  regions,  and  has  dri- 
ven out  or  subdued  all  other  animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant 
have  preserved  their  laws  and  government  from  the  jealous  and 
destructive  dominion  of  man,  the  tyrant  of  all  the  other  animals, 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  suiallness  of  their  size.  It  is  thus  we 
see  some  republics,  having  neither  splendor  nor  strength,  maintain 
themselves  by  their  very  weakness,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  mo- 
narchies of  Europe,  which  must  sooner  or  later  swallow  them  up. 
But  the  sociable  quadrupeds,  banished  into  uninhabited  climates 
unfit  for  their  increase,  have  been  unconnected  in  all  places,  inca- 
pable of  uniting  into  a  community,  or  of  improving  their  natural 
sagacity;  whilst  man,  who  has  reduced  them  to  that  precarious 
state,  exults  in  their  degradation,  and  prides  himself  in  that  supe- 
rior nature,  and  those  rational  powers,  which  constitute  a  perpe- 
tual distinction  between  his  species  and  all  others. 

The  brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfection;  their 
operations  therefore  can  only  be  mechanical,  and  suppose,  no 
principle  similar  to  that  which  actuates  man.  Without  examin- 
ing in  what  particulars  perfection  consists;  whether  the  most 
civilized  being  is  in  reality  the  most  perfect;  whether  what  he  ac- 
quires in  the  property  of  things,  he  does  not  lose  in  the  pro- 
perty of  his  person;  or,  whether  all  he  adds  to  his  enjoyment  is 
not  so.much  substracted  from  his  duration;  we  cannot  but  confess 
that  the  beaver,  which  in  Europe  is  a  wandering,  solitary,  timor- 
ous, ignorant,  and  stupid  animal,  was  in  Canada  acquainted  with 
civil  and  domestic  government,  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
per seasons  for  labour  and  rest,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  rules 
of  architecture,  and  with  the  curious  and  learned  art  of  construct- 
ing dykes.  Yet  he  attained  to  this  degree  of  improvement  with 
feeble  and  imperfect  tools.  He  can  hardly  see  the  work  he  does 
with  his  tail.  His  teeth,  which  answer  the  purposes  of  a  variety 
of  tools,  are  circular,  and  confined  by  the  lips.  Man,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  hands  fit  for  every  purpose,  hath,  in  this  single  organ 
of  the  touch,  all  the  combined  powers  of  strength  and  dexterity. 
Is  it  not  chiefly  to  this  advantage  of  organizationthat  he  owes  the 
superiority  of  his  species  above  all  others?  It  is  not  because  his 
eyes  are  turned  towards  heaven,  as  those  of  all  birds  are,  that  he  is 
the  lord  of  the  creation;  it  is  because  he  is  provided  with  hands 
that  are  supple,  pliable,  industrious,  formidable,  and  weapons  of 
defence,  and  ever  ready  to  assist  him.  His  hand  is  his  sceptre; 
the  very  arm,  which  he  lifts  up  to  heaven  as  it  were  to  search  for 
his  origin  there,  he  stretches  out  and  brandishes  over  the  earth, 
in  order  to  ravage  and  turn  every  thing  upside  down  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  it,  that,  when  a  total  destruction  takes  place,  he  might  say, 
/  reign.  The  surest  sign  of  the  population  of  mankind  is  the  de- 
population of  other  species.  That  of  beavers  gradually  decreases 
and  disappears  in  Canada,  since  the  Europeans  have  been  in  request 
of  their  skins. 

Their  skins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  colour  and  kind.  la 
the  same  district,  however,  where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers 
are  found,  there  are  some  that  are  wild  and  solitary.  These  ani- 
mals, which  are  said  to  be  turned  out  of  the  society  for  their  ill  be- 
haviour, live  in  a  channel  under  ground,  and  have  neither  lodging 
nor  storehouse.  They  are  called  the  kennel  beavers.  Theirs 
coat  is  dirty,  and  the  hair  is  worn  off  their  backs  by  rubbing 
against  the  cave  which  they  dig  for  their  habitation.  This  slip, 
which  commonly  opens  into  some  pond  or  ditch  full  of  water, 
sometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  slopes  up 
gradually  to  facilitate  their  escape  from  inundations  when  the  wa- 
ters rise.  Some  of  these  beavers  are  ao  wild  as  to  fly  from  all 
communication  with  their  natural  element,  and,  like  our  otters  in 
Europe,  to  live  entirely  on  land.  These  wild  beavers  have  not 
such  sleek  hair  as  those  that  live  in  societies;  their  furs  are  an- 
swerable to  their  manners. 

Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  There  are  but  few  towards  the  south; 
but  they  increase  in  number,  and  grow  darker,  as  we  advance  to- 
wards the  north.  In  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  they  are  yellow 
and  straw  coloured-,  higher  up,  they  are  of  alight  chesnut;  to 
the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark  chesnut,  and  some  are  even 
found  that  are  quite  black,  and  these  are  reckoned  the  finest. 
Yet  in  this  climate,  the  coldest  that  is  inhabited  by  this  species, 
there  are  some  among  the  black  ones  that  are  quite  white,  others 
white  speckled  with  grey,  and  sometimes  with  sandy  spots  on  the 
rump:  So  much  does  nature  delight  in  showing  the  gradations  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  their  various  influences,  not  only  on  the  figure, 
but  on  the  very  clothing  of  animals.  The  value  that  men  set  on 
their  lives,  depends  upon  the  colour  of  their  skins.  Some  they 
neglect  to  that  degree,  that  they  will  not  even  kill  them-,  but  these 
are  very  rare. 

_      7   j    ,  The  fur-trade  was  the  first  the  Europeans 

'  In 'what  places,  carried  int0  c^^.  It  was  opened  by  the 
and  m  <what  man-  French  coiony  at  Tadousac,  a  port .  situated 
ner,  t he Jur-  trade  ^^  lezgues  below  Quebec.  About  the  year 
was  carried  on.  16^  {he  tQWn  of  Les  Trois  Rivjere5,  at  the 

distance  of  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  higher  up» 
became  a  second  mart.  In  process  of  time  all  the  fur-trade  cen- 
tered in  Montreal.  The  skins  were  brought  thither  on  canoes 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  month  of  June.  The  number  of 
Indians  who  resorted  to  that  place  increased  as  the  fame  of  the 
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French  spread  further.  The  account  of  the  reception  they  had 
met  with,  the  sight  of  the  things  they  had  received  in  exchange 
for  their  goods,  everything  contributed  to  increase  the  concourse. 
They  never  returned  with  a  fresh  supply  of  furs,  but  they  brought 
a  new  nation  along  with  them.  Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to 
which  the  several  tribes  of  that  vast  continent  resorted. 

The  English  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of  wealth;  and  the  co- 
lony they  had  founded  at  New  York  soon  found  means  to  divert 
the  stream  of  this  great  circulation.  As  so.on  as  they  had  secured 
a  subsistence,  by  bestowing  their  first  attention  upon  agriculture, 
they  began  to  think  of  the  fur-trade,  which  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that  name 
would  not  suffer  their  lands  to  be  traversed,  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity of  treating  with  other  savage  nations,  who  were  their 
enemies;  nor  would  they  allow  those  nations  to  come  upon  their 
territories,  to  share  in  competition  with  them  the  profits  of  the 
trade  they  had  opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time,  having  ex- 
tinguished, or  rather  suspended,  the  national  hostilities  between 
the  Indians,  the  English  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  the  sa- 
vages flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  This  nation  had  infinite 
advantages  for  obtaining  the  preference  over  their  rivals  the 
French.  Their  navigation  was  easier,  and  consequently  they 
.could  afford  to  underSel  them.  They  were  the  only  manufactu- 
rers of  the  coarse  cloths  that  best  Suited  the  savages.  The  bea- 
ver-trade was  free  among  them;  whereas,  among  the  French,  it 
was,  and  ever  has  been,  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.  It 
was  by  this  freedom  and  these  indulgences,  that  they  engrossed 
most  of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal  so  famous. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged  themselves  more 
freely  in  a  custom,  which  at  first  had  been  confined  within  very 
narrow  bounds.  Their  inclination  for  frequenting  the  woods, 
like  that  of  the  first  colonists,  had  been  wisely  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  colony.  Permission 
was,  however,  granted  every  year  to  twenty-five  persons  to  go  be- 
yond these  limits  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  superiority 
which  New- York  was  acquiring,  was  the  cause  of  the  number  of 
these  permissions  being  increased.  They  were  a  kind  of  patent, 
which  the  patentees  might  make  use  of  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
and  which  lasted  a  year  or  more.  They  were  sold,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  distributed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  tc  the  officers, 
or  their  widows  and  children,  to  the  hospitals  and  missionaries,  to 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  some  great  action,  or 
some  useful  undertakings  and  sometimes  even  to  the  creatures  of 
the  governor,  who  sold  the  patents  himsjelf.,    The  money  which 


he  did  n 


e  away,  or  did  not  choose  to  .keep,  was  put  into  the 


public  coffers;  but  he  was  accountable  to  none  for  his  adminis- 
tration. 
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,  This  custom  was  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Many  of 
those  who  carried  on  this  trade  settled  among  the  Indians,  to  de- 
fraud their  partners,  whose  goods  they  had  disposed  of.  Many 
more  went  and  settled  among  the  English,  where  the  profits  were 
greater.  Several  ■  of  our  people  were  lost  upon  immense  lakes, 
often  agitated  by  dreadful  tempests;  among  the  cascades,  which 
render  navigation  so  dangerous  in  the  broadest  rivers  in  the  whole 
world;  under  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provisions,  and  the  bales 
of  goods  which  they  were  forced  to  bear  upon  their  shoulders  at 
the  carrying-places,  where  the  rapidity  or  shallowness  of  the  water 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers," and  pursue  their  journey  by  land. 
Numbers  perished  in  the  snow  and  on  the  ice,  and  by  hunger  or  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Those  who  returned  to  the  colony  with 
a  profit  of  six  or  seven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always  the  most 
useful  members,  as  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  greatest  excesses, 
and,  by  their  example,  inspired  others  with  a  disgust  for  assiduous 
labours.  Their  fortunes  disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  been 
amassed,  like  those  moving  mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raises 
and  destroys  at  once  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa,  Most  of  these 
travelling  traders,  wore  out  with  the  excessive  fatigues  which  their 
avarice  prompted  them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentiousness  of  a 
wandering  and  dissolute  life,  dragged  on  a  premature  old  age  in  in- 
digence and  infamy.  The  government  perceived  these  irregula- 
rities, and  put  the  fur  trade  upon  a  new  footing. 

The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  incessantly  employed  in 
erecting  a  number  of  forts,  which  were  thought  necessary  for  their 
preservation  and  aggrandisement  in  North  America.  Those  they 
had  built  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  were  in- 
tended to  confine  the  ambition  of  the  English,  and  were  very 
large  and  strong.  Those  which  were  constructed  on  the  several 
lakes  in  the  most  important  positions,  formed  a  chain  which  ex* 
tended  northward  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues  from 
Quebec;  but  they  were  only  miserable  palisades,  intended  to  keep 
the  Indians  in  awe,  and  to  secure  their  alliance,  and  the  produce 
of  their  chace.  There  was  a  garrison  in  each,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, according  to  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  of  the  enemies 
who  threatened  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  entrust  the  com- 
mandant of  each  of  these  forts  with  the  exclusive  right  of  buying 
and  selling  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominion.  This  pri- 
vilege was  purchased;  but,  as  it  was  always  productive  of  profit, 
and  sometimes  of  a  considerable  fortune,  it  was  granted  to  none 
but  such  officers  as  were  most  in  favour.  If  any  of  these  had  not 
a  stock  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he  could  easily  get  some 
monied  men  to  join  with  him.  It  was  pretended  that  this  sys- 
tem, far  from  being  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  the  service, 
was  a  means  of  promoting  it,  as  it  obliged  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  to  keep  up  more  constant  conpections  with  the  natives,  to 
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watch  their  motions,  and  to  neglect  nothing  that  could  secure 
their  friendship.  Nobody  foresaw,  or  chose  to  foresee,  that  this 
could  not  fail  of  stifling  every  sentiment  but  that  of  self-interest, 
and  would  be  a  source  of  perpetual  oppression. 

This  tyranny,  which  soon  became  general,  was  more  severely 
felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  Toronto.  The  farmers  of 
those  three  forts,  abusing  their  privilege,  set  so  low  a  value  upon 
the  goods  that  were  brought  them,  .and  rated  their  own  so  high, 
that  by  degrees  the  Indians  left  off  stopping  there.  They  went 
in  vast  numhers  to  Chouaguen,  on  the  lake  Ontario,  wher,e  the 
English  dealt  with  them  upon  more  advantageous  terms.  These 
new  connections  were  represented  as  alarming  to  the  court  of 
France,  who  found  means  to  weaken  them,  by  taking  the  trade  of 
these  three  posts  into  her  own  hands,  and  treating  the  Indians  still 
better  than  they  were  treated  by  their  rivals. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  king  acquired  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  all  the  refuse  of  the  furs;  and  got  the  skins  of  all  the  beasts 
that  were  killed  in  summer  and  autumn;  the  most  ordinary,  the 
thinnest,  and  most  easily  spoiled,  were  reserved  for  the  king.  All 
these  furs,  which  were  damaged  and  unfairlybought,were  carelessly 
heaped  up  in  warehouses,  where  they  were  eaten  up  by  the  moths. 
At  the  proper  season  for  sending  them  to  Quebec,  they  were  put 
into  boats,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  soldiers,  passengers,  and 
watermen,  who  having  no  concern  in  those  goods,  did  not  take 
the  least  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  managers  of  the  colony,  they  were  sold  for  half  of  the  little 
they  were  worth.  Thus  the  returns  were  rather  less  than  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  government  for  this  losing  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to  the  king,  it  may  yet 
be  doubted  whether  it  brought  any  profit  to  the  Indians,  though 
gold  and  silver  were  not  the  dangerous  medium  of  their  traffic. 
They  received,  indeed,  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  saws,  knives, 
hatchets,  kettles,  fish-hooks,  needles,  thread,  ordinary  linen,  and 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  the  first  tokens  or  bands  of  sociability.  But 
we  sold  them  articles  likewise  that  would  have  proved  prejudicial 
to  them  even  as  a  gift  or  a  present,  such  as  guns,  powder  and  shot, 
tobacco,  and  especially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  most  fatal  present  the  old  world  ever  made  to 
the  new,  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  savages,  than  they  grew 
passionately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally  impossible  for  them  to 
abstain  from  it,  or  to  use  it  with  moderation.  It  was  soon  obser- 
ved, that  this  liquor  disturbed  their  domestic  peace,  impaired  their 
judgment,  made  them  furious,  and  that  it  occasioned  husbands, 
wives,  fathers,  mothers,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  abuse 
and  quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain  did  some  sober  French- 
men expostulate  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  shame  them  out  of 
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these  excesses.  It  is  you,  answered  they,  who  have  taught  us  to 
drink  this  liquor;  and  now  we  cannot  do  without  it.  If  you  re- 
fuse to  give  it  us,  we  will  go  and  get  it  of  the  English.  It  is  you 
who  have  done  the  mischief,  and  it  cannot  be  repaired. 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contradictory  information 
with  respect  to  the  disorders  occasioned  by  this  pernicious  trade, 
hath  alternately  prohibited,  tolerated  and  authorised  it,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  was  represented  to  the  ministry.  In  the 
midst  of  these  variations,  the  interest  of  the  merchants  was  sel- 
dom at  a  stand.  The  sale  of  brandy  was  at  all  times  nearly  the 
same.  Rational  men  considered  it,  however,  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  human  race,  and  consequently  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  which  became  every  day  more  and  more  evident. 

This  decay  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  then,  so  remarkable  as  it 
has  been  since,  when  the  promotion  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the 
throne  of  Charles  V.  spread  an  alarm  over  all  Europe,  and  plun- 
ged it  once  more  into  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  The  confla- 
gration extended  beyond  the  seas,  and  would  have  advanced  even 
to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  English 
and  French  had  long  vied  with  each  other  in  courting  the  alliance 
of  that  nation.  These  demonstrations  of  esteem  or  fear,  had  so 
elevated  their  natural  pride,  that  they  thought  themselves  the  um- 
pires of  the  two  rival  nations,  and  pretended  that  their  interests 
were  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  both.  As  they  were  inclined  to 
peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that  they  would  take 
up  arms  against  either  of  the  two  which  should  commence  hosti- 
lities against  the  other.  This  resolution  suited  the  situation  of 
the  French  colony,  which  was  ill  provided  for  a  war,  and  expect- 
ed no  assistance  from  the  mother-country.  New-York,  on  the 
contrary,  whose  forces,  already  considerable,  were  daily  increasing, 
wished  to  prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  to  join  with  them.  Their 
insinuations,  presents,  and  negociations  were  ineffectual  till  1709, 
when  they  succeeded  in  seducing  the  five  nations;  and  their  troops, 
which  till  then  had  remained  inactive,  marched  out,  supported  by 
a  vast  number  of  Indian  warriors. 

The  army  was  haughtily  advancing  towards  the  centre  of  Canada 
with  the  greatest  confidence  of  success,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  had  never  approved  of  their  proceedings,  sim- 
ply said  to  his  people,  What  will  become  of  us,  if  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  driving  away  the  French?  These  few  words,  uttered  with 
a  mysterious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to  the  minds 
of  all  the  people  their  former  system,  which  was  to  keep  the  ba- 
lance even  between  the  two  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  independence.  They  instantly  resolved  to  forsake  a 
plan  they  had  too  precipitately  engaged  in,  contrary  to  the  public 
interest;  but  as  they  thought  it  would  be  shameful  openly  to  .quit 
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their  associates,  they  imagined  that  secret  treachery  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  open  defection.  The  lawless  savages,  the  vir- 
tuous Spartans,  the  religious  Hebrews,  the  sagacious  and  warlike 
Greeks  and  Romans-,  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not,  have 
uniformly  made  what  is  called  the  right  of  nations  consist  either 
in  craft  or  violence*. 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river,  to  wait  for 
the  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  Iroquois,  who  spent  their  lei- 
sure-hours in  hunting,  contrived  to  strip  all  the  beasts  they  caught, 
and  throw  their  skins  into  the  river,  a  little  above  the  camp.  The 
waters  were  soon  infected.  The  English,  who  suspetted  no  such 
perfidy,  continued  drinking  of  the  poisoned  stream.  Such  num- 
bers immediately  died,  that  they  were  forced  to  desist. 

A  still  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the  French  .colony. 
A  numerous  fleet,  destined  against  Quebec,  and  which  had  five  or 
six  thousand  men  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent, 
entered  the  river  St  Lawrence  the  following  year,  with  the  great- 
est probability  of  success,  if  it  could  but  reach  the  place  of  its  des- 
tination. But  the  rashness  of  the  admiral,  joined  to  the  violence 
of  the  elements,  occasioned  its  destruction  in  the  river.  Thus 
was  Canada  at  once  delivered  from  its  anxieties  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  had  the  glory  of  maintaining  itself  without  succours 
and  without  loss,   against  the  strength  and  policy  of  the  English.. 

France,  however,  which  for  forty  years  ^^  .$  _ 

alone  withstood  the  combined  efforts  of  all  /rf  /q  ^  p<a$  of 
Europe, vanquished or ^repulsedall  the  united     ^  infes    $£ 

nations,  accomplished  that  with  her  own  ^/^d  to  Ca- 
subjects,  under  Lewis  XIV.  which  Charles  na^ 
V.  had  not  been  able  to  effect  with  the  in- 
numerable troops  of  his  several  kingdoms;  France,  which  had  at 
that  time  as  many  great  men  as  would  have  immortalized  twenty 
reigns,  and  in  the  course  of  one  reign  had  done  as  many  great  ac- 
tions as  might  have  aggrandized  twenty  nations;  France  was  then 
upon  the  point  of  crowning  all  these  glorious  successes,  by  placing 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She 
had  then  fewer  enemies,  and  a  greater  number  of  allies,  than  she 
ever  had  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  her  prosperity.  Every 
thing  concurred  to  promise  her  an  easy  success,  a  speedy  and  de- 
cisive superiority. 

It  was  not  fortune,  but  nature  itself,  that  changed  her  destiny. 
Haughty  and  vigorous  under  a  king  in  all  the  graces  and  strength 
of  youth,  after  having  Visen  with  him  through  the  several  degrees 
of  glory  and  grandeur,  she  sank  with  him  through  all  the  periods 
of  decay  incident  to  human  nature.     The  spirit  of  bigotry,  w'lich 

*  Human  reason  has  not  yet  attained  the  art  of  being  happy  without  doing  injury. 
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had  been  introduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambitious  woman,  de- 
termined the  choice  of  ministers,  generals,  and  administrators; 
and  this  choice  was  always  blind  and  unfortunate.  Kings,  who, 
like  other  men,  have  recourse  to  heaven  when  they  are  ready  to 
quit  the  earth,  seem  in  their  old  age  to  seek  for  a  new  set  of  flat- 
terers, who  sooth  them  with  hopes,  at  the  time  when  all  realities 
are  disappearing.  Then  it  is  that  hypocrisy,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  and  second  childhood  of  life,  awakens  in  the 
soul  of  princes  the  ideas  that  had  been  early  implanted  in  it;  and; 
under  pretence  of  guiding  the  man  to  the  only  happiness  that  re- 
mains for  him,  assumes  an  absolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as 
this  last  age,  as  well  as  the  first,  is  a  state  of  weakness,  a  continual 
fluctuation  must  therefore  prevail  in  the  government.  Cabals 
grow  more  violent  and  more  powerful;  the  expectations  of  intri- 
guing men  are  raised;  and  merit  is  less  rewarded;  superior  talents 
are  afraid  to  make  themselves  known;  solicitations  of  every  kind 
press  forward;  places  fall  by  chance  upon  men  who  are  all  equally 
unfit  to  fill  them,  and  are  yet  presumptuous  enough  to  think  they 
deserve  them;  men  who  rate  the  estimation  they  entertain  of  them- 
selves by  the  contempt  they  have  of  others.  The  nation  then  loses 
its  strength  with  its  confidence,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as  it  is 
begun,  without  design,  vigour,  or  judgment. 

To  raise  a  country  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  to  maintain  it  ia 
the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to  check  the  rapidity  of  its  decline, 
are  three  things  very  difficult  to  accomplish;  but  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  arduous.  A  nation  rises  out  of  barbarism  by  sudden  ef- 
forts exerted  at  intervals,  it  supports  itself  at  the  summit  of  its 
.  prosperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired;  it  declines  by  a  general 
languor,  which  has  been  ripening  by  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions. Barbarous  nations  require  a  long  continued  reign;  but 
reigns  of  short  duration  are  best  adapted  to  prosperous  ones. 
The  tedious  imbecility  of  a  declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation 
of  evils  for  his  successor,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remedy. 
Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  After  a 
series  of  defeats  and  mortifications,  he  was  still  happy  that  he 
could  purchase  peace  by  sacrifices  which  denoted  his  humiliation. 
But  he  seemed  to  wish  to  conceal  these  sacrifices  from  his  people, 
by  making  them  chiefly  beyond  the  sea.  It  is  easy  to  judge  how 
much  his  pride  must  have  suffered,  in  giving  up  to  the  English, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia;  three  possessions, 
which,  together  with  Canada,  formed  that  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try known  by  the  glorious'name  of  New  France.  The  next  book 
will  show  us  how  this  power,  accustomed  to  conquest,  endeavoured 
to  repair  her  losses. 

END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  BOOK. 
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1HE  war,  carried  on  for  the  Spanish  succession,  had  extended 
itself  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  which  for  these  two 
centuries  past  have  been  disturbed  by  the  commotions  of  Europe. 
Every  throne  was  shaken  in  contending  for  one,  which,  under  the 
dominion x>f  Charles  V.  had  made  them  all  tremble.  One  house, 
that  rules  over  five  or  six  states,  had  raised  the  Spanish  nation 
to  a  pitch  of  greatness  which  could  not  fail  of  being  highly  flat- 
tering to  her,  A  house,  whose  power  was  still  superior,  from 
having  its  dominions  more  connected  together,  though  of  small 
extent,  was  ambitious  of  giving  law  to  that  haughty  nation. 
Austria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  to  acquire  a  supe- 
riority, which  should  no  longer  be  precarious  or  doubtful  between 
them.  The  matter  of  contention  was,  which  of  the  two  should 
have  the  greatest  number  of  crowns  to  boast  the  possession  of. 
Europe,  divided  between  the  claims  of  the,  two  houses,  which 
were  not  altogether  groundless,  was  inclined  to  allow  them  to 
extend  their  branches,  but  not  to  permit  that  several  sceptres 
should  be  united  in  one  house,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case. 
All  took  up  arms  to  disperse  or  divide  a  vast  inheritance;  and  re- 
solved to  pull  it  in  pieces,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  attached  to 
a  power,  which  with  this  additional  weight  of  strength,  must  infal- 
libly destroy  the  balance  of  all  the  rest.  _  The  war,  which  was  a 
long  one,  because  it  was  supported  on  all  sides  by  numerous  forces 
and  great  abilities,  by  warlike  people  and  skilful  generals,  desolated 
all  the  countries  it  should  have  succoured,  and  even  ruined  nations 
that  had  no  interest  in  it.  Victory  should  have  given  the  law; 
~  but  this  was  so  wavering,  that  it  served  but  to  kindle  the  flames 
of  discord.  The  same  troops  that  were  successful  in  one  country, 
were  foiled  in  another.  The  party  who  triumphed  at  sea  were 
defeated  on  the  land}  and  the  news  of  the  loss  of  a  fleet,  and  the 
vol.  in.  Q 
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gaining  of  a  battle,  arrived  at  the  same  time.  Success  fluctuated 
from  one  camp  to  another,  only  to  complete  their  mutual  de- 
struction. At  last,  when  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  several 
states  were  exhausted)  and  after  a  series  of  calamities  and  ex- 
pences  that  had  lasted  twelve  yean,  the  nations,  who  had  profit- 
ed by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  wakened  by  their  struggles, 
were  solicitous  of  repairing  their  losses.  They  endeavoured  to 
find  in  the  new  world  the  means  of  re-peopling  and  re-esta- 
blishing the  old.  The  first  views  of  France  were  turned  towards 
North  America,  to  which  she  seemed  invited  by  the- similarity  of 
soil  and  climate;  and  the  island  of  Cape-Breton  became  immedi- 
ately the  object  of  her  attention. 

The  French,  to        The  E"Slis1^  c0"f  dte*e  J  %3  P**"8*™  M 
repair  their  loses,     an  e<lulvalent  for  .alLthat  th& French  had 


people  and  fortify 
CapeBreton;  and 
establish  consi- 
derable Jhhcries 
there. 


by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
thoroughly  reconciled  with  them,  obstinate- 
ly opposed  their  being  allowed  to  people  and 
fortify  it.  They  saw  Ho  other  method  of  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  cod-fishery,  and  mak- 
ing the  entrance  into  Canada  difficult  for 
their  ships.  The  moderation  of  Queen  Anne,  or,  perhaps,  the 
corruption  of  her  ministers,  prevented  France  from  being  exposed 
to  this  fresh  mortification:  And  she  was  authorised  to  make 
whatsoever  arrangements  she  might  think  proper  at  Cape-Breton. 
This  island,  situated  between  the  45th.  and  47th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence 
Newfoundland  lies  to  the  east,  on  the  same  gulph,  and  is  only 
IS  or  16  leagues  distant  from  it;  and,  on  the  west,  Acadia  is  on- 
ly separated  from  the  island  by  a  strait,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  leagues  over.  Thus  situated  between  the  territories 
ceded  to  her  enemies,  she  threatened  their  possessions,  while 
she  protected  those  of  France.  The  island  measures  about  36 
leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is- beset 
on  all  sides  with  little  sharp  pointed  rocks,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  waves,  above  which  several  of  their  tops  are  visible. 
All  its  harbours  open  to  the  east,  and  south-east.  On  the  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  there  are  only  a  few  anchoring  places  for 
small  vessels,  in  creeks,  or  between  little  islands.  Except  in 
the  hilly  parts,  the  surface  of  the  country  has  but  little  firmness, 
being  every  where  covered  with  a  light  moss  and  with  water, 
The  dampness  of  the  ground  exhales  itself  in  fogs,  without  ren- 
dering the  air  unwholesome.  In  other  respects^  the  climate  is 
very  cold,  which  is  owing  either  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the  island,  and  remain  for  a  long 
lime  frozen,  or  to  the  number  of  forests,  that  render  it  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  already  weakened  by  perpetual  clouds. 
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Though  some  fishermen  had  long  since  resorted  to  Cape-Bre- 
ton every  summer,  yet  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  had  ever  set- 
tled there.  The  French,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  the  month 
of  August  1713,  were  properly  the  first  inhabitants.  They 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Isle  Royal,  and  pitched  upon  Fort 
Dauphin  for  their  principal  settlement.  This  harbour  was  two 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  ships,  which  came  to  the  very 
■edge,  were  sheltered  from  winds.  Forests,  affording  oak  sufficient 
to  build  and  fortify  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand.  The  ground 
appeared  less  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  there  was  greater 
plenty  offish.  This  harbour  might  have  been  made  impregnable 
at  a  trifling  expence;  but  the  .difficulty  of  getting  at  it,  a  circum- 
stance that  had  at  first  made  a  stronger  impression  than  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  it,  occasion  it  to  be  abandoned,  even  after 
great  labour  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  They  then  turned  their 
views  to  Louisbourg,  which  was  easier  of  access,  and  thus  conve- 
nience was  preferred  to  security. 

The  harbour  of  Louisbourg,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island,  is  at  least  a  league  in  length,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a 
teague  across  in  the  narrowest  part.  Its  bottom  is  good,  the 
soundings  are  usually  from  six  to  ten  fathom,  and  it  is  easy  to 
tack  about  in  it  either  to  get  in  or  out,  even  in  bad  weather.  It 
incloses  a  small  gulph,  very  commodious  for  refitting  ships  of  all 
sizes,  which  may  even  winter  there  with  proper  precautions. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  this  excellent  harbour  is,  that 
it  is  frozen  up  from  November  till  May,  and  frequently  it  is  not 
free  till  June.  The  entrance,  which  is  naturally  narrow,  is  fur- 
ther guarded  by  Goat  Island,  the -cannon  of  which,  playing  up- 
on  a  level  w'tfh  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  infallibly  sink 
ships  of  any  size  that  should  attempt  to  force  the  passage.  Two 
batteries,  one  of  thirty-six,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty-four 
pounders,.erected  on  the  opposite  shores,  would  support  and  cross 
this  formidable  fire. 

The  town  was  built  on  an  oblong  slip  of  land,  that  advances 
into  the  sea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circumference.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  made 
of  wood.  Those  that  are  built  of  stone  have  been  constructed  at 
the  expence  of  government,  and  are  destined  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  troops.  A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  erected: 
these  are  bridges  that  jet  out  a  considerable  way  into  the  har- 
bour, and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading  and  unloading 
the  ships. 

It  was  not  till  1720  that  the  fortification  of  Louisbourg  was 
begun.  .  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon  very  good  plans, 
and  is  furnished  with  all  the  works  necessary  to  nuke  a  place 
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formidable.  A  space,  of  about  a  hundred  toises  only,  was  left 
without  ramparts  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  that  being  thought 
sufficiently  defended  by  its  situation.  It  was  stopped  up  merely 
by  a  kind  of  dam.  The  sea  was  so  shallow  in  that  place,  that  it 
made  a  kind  of  narrow  canal,  and  so  surrounded  with  rocks,  that 
it  was  inaccessible  to  any  shipping  whatever.  The  side-bastions 
secured  that  spot  from  any  descent. 

The  necessity  there  was  of  bringing  stone  from  Europe,  and 
many  other  materials  necessary  for  these  great  works,  sometimes 
retarded  their  progress,  but  never  put  an  end  to  them.  No 
less  than  30,000,000  livres  (L.  1,3 12,500)  were  expended  upon 
them.  This  was  not  thought  too  great  a  sum  for  the  support 
of  the  fisheries,  for  securing  the  communication  between  France 
and  Canada,  and  for  opening  a  shelter  in  time  of  war  to  ships 
coming  from  the  southern  islands.  Nature  and  sound  policy  re- 
quired that  the  riches  of  the  south  should  be  protected  by  the 
strength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  17 14,  some  French  fishermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  came  and  settled  in  this  island.  It 
was  expected  that  their  number  would  have  been  increased  by 
the  Acadians,  who  by  the  treaty  were  at  liberty  to  remove  with 
all  their  moveables,  and  even  to  dispose  of  their  estates;  but 
these  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Acadians  chose  rather  to 
retain  their  possession  under  the  dominion  of  England,  than  to 
give  them  up  for.any  precarious  advantage  they  might  derive  from 
their  attachment  to  France.  Their  place  was  supplied  succes- 
sively by  some  miserable  adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came 
over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape-Breton,  and  the  population  of 
the  colony  gradually  increased  to  the  number  of  four  thousand 
souls.  They  were  settled  in  Louisbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port 
Toulouse,  Nericka,  and  on  all  the  coasts  where  they  found  a  pros- 
per beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  the 
soil  being  unfit  for  it.  They  have  often  attempted  to  sow 
corn,  but  it  seldom  came  to  maturity;  and,  when  it  did  thrive  so 
far  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  so  much  degenerated,  that  it 
could  not  serve  for  seed  for  the  next  harvest.  They  have  not 
persisted  in  sowing  any  thing  but  a  few  pot-herbs,  that  are  tot 
lerably  well  tasted,  but  must  be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad. 
The  poorness  and  scarcity  of  pastures  have  equally  prevented  the 
increase  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  soil  of  Cape-Breton  seemed 
to  invite  none  but  fishermen  and  soldiers. 

Though  the  island  was  covered  with  forest  at  the  time  it  was 
first  inhabited,  its  wood  had  scarce  ever  been  an  object  of  trade, 
Not  but  that  a  great  quantity  of  soft  wood  was  found  there  that 
was  fit  for  firing,  and  some  that  might  be  used  for  timber;  but  the 
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oak  has  always  been  very  scarce  there,  and  the  fir  never  yielded 
much  rosin. 

The  fur  trade  was  an  object  of  no  importance.  The  island 
afforded  only  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  musk-rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  ot- 
ters, and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  silver  grey  colour.  Some  of 
their  skins  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Micmac  Indians  who 
had  settled  on  the  island  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raise 
more  than  sixty  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  rest  came  from  St 
John's  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater  advantages,  however,  might  have  been  drawn  from 
the  coal  mines  which  abound  on  the  island.  They  lie  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  are  never  above  six  or  eight  feet  below 
the  surface,  so  that  they  can  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters,  Though  there  had  been  a  prodigious  de- 
mand for  it  from  New  England,  from  the  year  17*5  to  1749, 
these  mines  would,  probably,  have  been  forsaken,  had  not  the 
ships  sent  out  to  the  French  islands  needed  ballast.  A  fire  which 
could  never  be  extinguished  has  raged  in  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  mines.  It  burns  still,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  will 
one  day  occasion  some  prodigious  explosion.  If  the  carelessness 
of  one  man  has  been  capable,  by  a  single  spark  of  fire,  to  devour, 
for  several  years,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  how  little  exertion  does 
nature  require  to  kindle  a  volcajxg,  sufficient  to  consume  a  whole 
country  with  its  inhabitants. 

The  whole  activity  of  the  colony  has  constantly  been  exerted 
in  the  cod-fishery.  The  less  wealthy  inhabitants  employed  yearly 
two  hundred  boats  in  this  fishery,  and  the  richest  fifty  or  sixty 
vessels  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  The  small  crafty  al- 
ways kept  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  returned 
at  night  to  bring  their  fish  home,  which  being  immediately  cured, 
had  always  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  it  was  capable  of: 
the  larger  smacks  went  to  fish  furthe'r  out,  kept  their  cargo  for 
several  days,  and  as  the  fish  was  apt  to  take  too  much  salt,  it  was 
not  so  much  esteemed.  But  this  inconvenience  was  balanced 
by  the  advantage  of  following  their  prey,  when  the  want  of  food 
drove  it  from  the  island,  and  by  the  facility  of  carrying  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labours  in  autumn  to  the  southern  islands,  or  even 
to  France. 

Besides  the  fishermen  settled  on  the  island,  others  came  every 
year  from  France  to  cure  their  fish,  either  in  the  habitations, 
where  they  agreed  with  the  proprietors,  or  upon  the  beach, 
which  was  always  reserved  for  their  use. 

The  mother-country  regularly  sent  them  ships  loaded  with 
provisions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel,  household  goods,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largest 
,-pf  these  ships,  confining  themselves  to  trade,  went  back  to  Europe 
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as  soon  as  they  had  bartered  their  lading  for  cod.  Those  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a-fishing  themselves,  and  did  not  return  home  till 
the  season  was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  send  all  their  fish  to 
Europe.  They  sent  part  of  it  to  the  French  southern  islands 
on  board  twenty  or  twenty-five  ships,  from  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  tons  burden.  Besides  the  fish,  which  made  half 
their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colonies,  timber,  planks, 
boards  of  oak,  salt  salmon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  sea  coal. 
All  these  were  paid  for  in  sugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum 
and  molasses. 

The  island  could  not  consume  all  these  commodities.  Canada 
took  off  but  a  small  part  of  their  overplus:  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who  gave  them  in 
exchange,  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  and  cattle.  This  bar- 
tering was  allowed;  besides  this,  however,  they  smuggled  flour, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cod. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was  all  carried  on  at 
Louisbourg,  the  colonists  were  mostly  in  a  wretched  state  of  po- 
verty. This  was  owing  to  the  dependence  to  which  their  indi- 
gence had  subjected  them  on  their  first  arrival.  As  they  were 
unable  to  procure  the  necessary  implements  for  the  fishery,  they 
had  borrowed  some  at  an  excessive  interest.  Even  those  who  were 
not  reduced  to  this  necessity,  were  soon  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
hard  terms  of  borrowing.  The  dearness  of  salt  and  provisions, 
together  with  the  fishings  that  were  unsuccessful,  drove  them  to  it 
in  a  short  time,  and  they  were  totally  ruined  by  being  obliged  to 
pay  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  a-year  for  every  thing 
they  borrowed.  It  Is  one  of  the  many  hardships  that  attend  an 
inequality  of  stations  in  life,  that  a  man  who  is  not  born  to  a 
fortune  can  hardly  ever  acquire  one  but  by  violence  or  fraud,  tha 
means  by  which  most  of  the  opulent  families  have  amassed  their 
riches.  Even  commerce  can  but  barely  supply  their  place  by  in- 
dustry and  assiduous  labour.  However,  all  the  French  colonies 
of  New  France  were  not  doomed  to  languish  in  this  deplorable 
state. 

„  XAl         ,     -,,  The  island  of  St  John,   more  favourably 

Settlement  of  the  situated  than  Cape.Breton,  has  been  kinder 
French  in  the  is-  tQ  ha  inhabitants.  it  lies  further  ^p  the 
land  of  St  John.  gulph  of  gt  Lawrence>  is  twenty-two  leagues 
long,  and  not  much  above  a  league  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  bends 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  both  ends  terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 
Though  the  property  of  this  island  had  never  been  disputed  with 
France,  yet  that  crown  appeared  to  despise  it  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,     The  loss   of  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  made  them 
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turn  their  views  to  this  small  remaining  spot,  and  the  government 
began  to  inquire  what  use  could  be  made  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long,  the  cold  excessive,  with 
a  great  deal  of  snow,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  insects;  but 
that  a  healthy  coast,  an  excellent  sea-port,  and  commodious  har- 
bours made  amends  for  these  defects1.  The  country  was  level, 
enriched  and  interspersed  with  fine  pastures,  and  watered  by  an  in- 
finitenumber  of  rivulets  and  spriags;  the  soil  exceedingly  diversifi- 
ed, and  fit  for  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain:  there  was  plenty 
of  game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beasts*,  amazing  shoals  of  fish  of 
the  best  kinds;  and  a  greater  number  of  savage  inhabitants  than 
were  found  on  any  of  the  other  islands.  This  circumstance  alone 
was  a  proof  how  much  it  was  superior  to  the  rest. 

The  report  of  this  in  France  gave  rise  to  a  Company  in  1719, 
set  on  foot  with  the  double  view  of  clearing  this  fertile  island, 
and  of  establishing  a  great  cod- fishery  there.  Unfortunately,  in- 
terest, which  had  brought  the  adventurers  together,  divided  them 
again,  before  ever  they  had  begun  the  execution  of  their  design. 
St  John  was  again  neglected,  when  the  Acadians  began  to  remove 
to  that  island  in  1749.  Through  time  they  increased  to  the 
number  of  3,154'.  As  they  were  for  the  most  part  husbandmen, 
and  particularly  accustomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  keep  them  at  this  kind  of  business;  and 
the  cod-fishery  was  only  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  those  who 
settled  at  Tracadia  and  at  St  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  whilst  they  check  industry,  are 
equally  detrimental  to  the  labours  they  permit,  and  to  those  they 
prohibit.  Though  the  island  of  St.  John  does  not  afford  a  suffi- 
cient extent  of  sea-shore,  fit  for  drying  the  vast  quantities  of  cod 
that  come  in  shoals  to  the  coasts;  and  though  the  fish  is  too 
large  to  be  easily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  p'ower, 
whose  fisheries  are  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  own 
numerous  subjects,  to  encourage  this  kind  of  employment.  If 
there  were  too  few  drying  places  for  the  quantity  that  could  be 
caught,  they  could  easily  prepare  what  they  call  green  cod, 
which  alone  would  have  made  an  excellent  branch  of  commerce. 

By  confining  the  settlers  of  St  John  to  agriculture,  they  were 
deprived  of  all  resource  in  those  unlucky  years,  too  common  on 
the  island,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the  field  mice  and 
grasshoppers.  They  derived  no  advantages  from  the  exchange 
which  the  mother-country  could  and  ought  to  have  made  with 
her  colony.  Lastly,  in  wanting  to  favour  agriculture,  they  ob- 
structed its  progress,  by  laying  the  inhabitants  under  an  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  the  necessary  articles  for  extending  it. 

The  island  was  visited  annually  from  Europe  by  only  one  small 
vessel  or  two,  which  landed  at  port  La  Joie,  where  they  were 
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supplied  with  all  they  wanted  from  Louisbourg,  and  paid  for  it 
in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pulse,  black  cattle,  and  sheep.  A  party 
of  fifty  men  served  rather  as  a  guard  to  their  police,  than  a  de- 
fence to  them.  Their  commanding  officer  was  dependent  on 
Cape-Breton,  which  was  itself  under  the  controul  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada.  The  command  of  this  last  officer  extended  to  a 
great  distance,  over  a  vast  continent,  the  richest  part  of  which 
was  Louisiana. 

n.  _        This  province,  which  the  Spaniards  formerly 

„  ■Utf??oe!ry  °J.  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Florida,  was 
tie  missisippi  not  discovered  by  the French  till the  year  j 763. 
oy  die  rrenc/i.  r£h^  werg  illformed  by  the  savages,'that  to  the 
west  of  Canada,  there  was  a  great" river  which  flowed  neither  to 
the  north  nor  to  the  east,  and  they  concluded  that  it  must  there- 
fore empty  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  if  its  course  were  south- 
ward; or  into  the  south  sea,  if  it  were  westward.  The  commu- 
nication with  these  two  seas  was  of  such  importance,  as  to  de- 
serve to  be  inquired  into.  This  undertaking  was  committed  to 
Joliet,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a  man  of  sense  and  experience, 
and  to  the  Jesuit  Marquette,  whose  virtues  were  respected  by  all 
the  nations  spread  over  that  continent. 

These  two  men,  whose  intentions  were  equally  honourable, 
always  lived  in  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  each  other. 
They  went  both  together  from  the  lake  Michigan,  entered  the 
river  of  the  Foxes,  which  empties  into  that  lake,  and  went  up  al- 
most to  its  head,  notwithstanding  the  currents  which  render  that 
navigation  difficult.  After  some  days  march,  they  again  embark- 
ed on  the  river  Quisconsing,  and  keeping  always  westward,  they 
came  to  the  Missisippi,  and  sailed  down  that  river  as  far  as  the 
Akansas,  about  the  33d  degree  of  latitude.  Their  zeal  would 
have  carried  them  further-,  but  their  provisions  failed  them.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  ventured  too  far,  with  only 
three  or  four  men,  among  a  people  with  whose  manners  they  were 
unacquainted;  and,  besides,  they  were  convinced  that  this  river 
ran  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  therefore  returned  to  Ca- 
nada. When  they  entered  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  they  found 
these  peoplepretty  numerous,  and  inclined  to  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  our  nation.  Without  concealing  or  exaggerating  any  par- 
ticular, they  communicated  to  the  chief  man  of  the  colony  all  the 
information  they  had  got. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France,  at  that  time,  was  a 
Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was  impelled,  both  by  the  desire 
of  making  a  great  fortune,  and  of  establishing- a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. This  man  had  spent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jesuits, 
where  he  had  contracted  that  activity,  that  enthusiasm,  and 
that  resolute  spirit,  which  those  fathers  so  well  know  how  to 
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instil  into  their  disciples,  when  they  meet  with  young  men  of  quick 
parts,  with  whom  they  are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La 
.Salle,  a  daring  and  enterprising  man,  ready  to  seize  all  opportuni- 
ties of  signalizing  himself,  and  wishing  even  to  create  them,  saw 
that  the  new  governor  of  Canada  did  not  think  of  improving  the 
important  discovery  that  had  been  made.  He  embarked  for  Eu- 
rope, presented  himself  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  heard,  al- 
most even  with  admiration,  at  a  time  when  both  the  prince  and 
the  people  were  inspired  with  a  passion  for  great  actions.  He  came 
back  loaded  with  favours,  and  with  orders  to  complete  what  had 
been  so  fortunately  begun. 

However,  the  better  to  insure  success,  he  took  care  not  to  pre- 
cipitate matters.  'The  distance  from  the  farthest  French  settle- 
meats  in  Canada,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  they  were  going  to  re- 
connoitre, was  considerable.  Prudence  required  that  they  should 
secure  that  tract.-  He  began,  therefore,  by  erecting  several  posts, 
which  took  up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  because  they  were 
often  interrupted  by  incidents  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 
When  time  and  caution  had  brought  all  things  to  the  point  he 
wished,  he  sailed  down  the  Missisippi  in  1682,  and  found  that  it 
ran  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  as  had  been  before  conjectured. 

This  was -a  material  point  gained.  La  Salle,  who  well  knew 
what  remained  to  be  done,  hastened  back  to  Quebec,  and  went 
over  to  France,  to  propose  the  discovery  of  the  Missisippi  by  sea, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  which  could  not  fail  of  being 
a  very  important  one.  His  scheme  gained  credit,  and  he  obtained 
four  ships  of  different  rates,  with  about  ISO  men.  He  missed 
the  spot  by  steering  too  far  westward,  and, on  the  10th  of  January 
1685,  found  himself  in  the  bay  of  St  Bernard,  distant  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  Missisippi.  This  error  might  easily  have  been  rec- 
tified; but  La  Salle,  who  was  of  a  haughty  and  unsociable  temper, 
bad  quarrelled  with  the  commander  of  his  little  fleet,  and  as  he 
did  not  choose  to  lay  himself  under  that  obligation  to  him,  he 
dismissed  him;'  and  persuaded  that  the  river  he  had  entered  could 
be  nothing  more  than  an  arm  of  the  great  one  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  reconnoitre,  he  flattered  himself  he  could  complete  the 
undertaking  by  himself.  But,  being  soon  undeceived,  he  lost  sight 
of  his  mission.  It  is  said  that,  instead  of  looking  for  guides  among 
the  savages,  who  would  have  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  his 
destination,  he  chose  to  go  nearer  the  Spaniards,  and  inform 
himself  of  the  famous  mines  of  St.  Barb'e.  He  was  wholly  taken 
up  with  this  absurd  project,  when  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his 
companions,  who  could  no  longer  put  up  with  his  ill  treatment, 
obstinacy,  and  unsufferable  pride. 

'  The  death  of  the  leader  dispersed  the  associates.  The  villains 
who  had   murdered  him  fell  by  each  other's   hands.     Several  in- 
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corporated  with  the  Indians.  Many  perished  by  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  this  undertaking,  had  crossed  the  country,  and  meeting  with 
these  fugitives,  took  some  of  them,  and  sept  them  to  work  in 
the  mines,  where  they  ended  their  days.  Those  who  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  little  fort  they  had  erected,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  Only  seven  men  escaped,  who  embarked  on 
the  Missisippi,  which  they  had  at  last  discovered  by  land,  and  re- 
turned to  Canada.  These  misfortunes  blotted  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Louisiana  in  France. 

The  attention  of  the  ministry  was  again  roused  in  1697,  by 
d'Yberville,  a  gentleman  of  Canada,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  some  exceeding  bold  and  fortunate  strokes  at  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
Acadia,  and  Newfoundland.  He  was  sent  out  from  Rochefort  with 
two  ships,  and  he  entered  the  Missisippi  on  the  2d  of  July  169t>. 
He  sailed  up  the  river  high  enough  to  be  convinced  by  his  own 
inspection  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  banks.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  erecting  a  small  fort,  which  did  not  long 
continue,,  and  proceeded  to  another  spot  to  settle  his  little  colony, 
chiefly  consisting  of  Canadians. 

r,,,     r?        j      Jj7  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Missisippi  and 

The  French  settle     p^^   a  settlement  lately  erected  by  the 

Spaniards  in  Florida,  is  a  coast  of  about  40 
leagues  in  extent.  It  is  every  where  so  low, 
that  trading  ships  cannot  come  within  four 
leagues  of  the  shore,  or  even  the  lightest  brigs 
i.  The  soil,  which  is  entirely  sandy,  is  equally 
unfit  for  culture  and  the  breeding-of  cattle.  Nothing  grows  there 
but  a  few  scattered  ceders  and  pines.  The  climate  is  so  exceed- 
ingly hot,  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sands,  that  in 
some  seasons  it  would  be  uninhabitable,  were  it  not  for  a  light 
breeze,  which  springs  up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  never  falls  but  in  the  evening.  In  this  great  space  there  is  a 
place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name  of  a  savage  nation  that  former- 
ly made  some  stay  there.  This  situation,  the  most  barren  and  most 
inconvenient  upon  the  whole  coast,  was  made  choice  of  to  fix  the 
few  men  d'Yberville  had  brought  along  with  him,  and  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Two  years  after,  a  fresh  colony  arrived,  and  was  placed  thirteen 
leagues  to  the  east  of  Biloxi,  very  near  Pensacola.  The  banks  of 
the  river  Mobile,  which  is  no  where  navigable  but  for  boats, 
though  its  course  be  long,  were  judged  to  be  worth  inhabiting. 
The  barrenness  of  the  soil  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  objection. 
It  was  thought,  that  the  connections  they  would  form  with  the 
Spaniards  and  neighbouring  Indians  would  compensate  all  these 
c.isadvantages.     An  island  situated  cprosite  to  the  Mobile,  at  four 


inthe  country  that 
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leagues  distance,  offered  a  harbour,  which  might  be  considered  as 
the  sea-port  of  the  new  colony.  It  was  called  Dauphin  Island. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  for  unloading  the  French 
goods,  which  they  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  send  ashore  in 
boats.  This  island,  though  a  barren  one,  was  soon  peopled,  and 
became  the  chief  settlement  of  the  colony;  till  the  winds  which 
had  formed  it,  by  blowing  the  sands,  heaped  them  up  to  such  a 
degree  in  the  year  1717,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  only  advantage 
that  had  given  it  some  kind  of  reputation. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  colony,  fixed^upon 
such  a  territory,  should  make  any  progress.  The  death  of  d'Yber- 
ville,  who  fell  gloriously  before  the  Havannah  in  1702,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  by  sea,  put  an  end  to  the  small  remaining  hopes 
of  the  colonists.  France  was  at  that  time  so  deeply  engaged  in 
an  unhappy  war,  that  all  hopes  of  assistance'  from  that  quarter 
were  extinguished.  They  all  thought  themselves  totally  forsaken; 
and  those  who  entertained  some  hopes  of  finding  a  settlement 
elsewhere,  hastened  to  go  in  quest  of  it.  The  few  whom  neces- 
sity compelled  to  stay  behind,  subsisted  upon  vegetables,  or  lived 
by  the  excursions  they  made  amongst  the  Indians.  The  colony 
was  reduced  to  twenty-eight  families,  every  one  more  miserable 
than  another,  when  Crosat  petitioned  for,  and  obtained  the  exclu- 
sive trade  of  Louisiana  in  1712. 

Crosat  was  one  of  those  men  who  was  born  for  great  underta- 
kings; he  possessed  that  .superiority  of  talents  and  sentiment  which 
enabled  him  to  undertake  the  greatest  actions,  and  to  condescend 
to  the  least  for  the  service  of  the  state;  he  wished  to  derive  all  his 
fame  from  the  glory  of  his  country.  The  soil  of  Louisiana  was 
not  the  object  of  .this  active  genius.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
its  barrenness;  nor  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of 
attempting  to  improve  it.  His  intention  was  to  open  communica- 
tions both  by  land  and  sea  with  Old  and  New  Mexico,  to  pour  in 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  into  those  parts,  and  to  draw  from  thence 
a  vast  quantity  of  piastres.  The  concession  he  had  asked,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  mart  for  his  vast  opera- 
tions; and  all  the  steps  taken  by  his  agents  were  regulated  upon. 
this  noble  plan.  But,  being  undeceived  by  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  he  relinquished  his  scheme,  and  in  1717  resigned  his 
privilege  to  a  Company  whose  success  astonished  the  whole  world. 

This  Company  was  set  on  foot  by  Law,        Louhiana  lecomes  ' 
that  celebrated  Scotsman,    of  whom  no  set-  famous 

tied  judgment  could  be  formed  at  the  time       .  $  '  ,    ,      • 
he  appeared,  but  whose  name  now  stands 
between    the  crowd  of  mere  adventurers 
and  the  short  list  of  great  men.     This  daring  genius  had  made  it 
his  business  from  his  infancy,  to  observe  with  minute  attention  the 


time  of  Law's  sys- 
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■  "f  Europe,  to  examine  their  several  springs,  and  to 
:  -  ./  •  of  each.  He  was  singularly  struck  with  the 
>uich  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the 
France.  He  thought  the  unravelling  of  this  chaos 
irt'ny  of  him,  and  filtered  himself  he  could  accoro- 
?  very.greatnp'-?  of  his  plan  could  not  fail  of  recom- 
to  the  fortunate  prince,  who  held  the  reins  of  go- 
:ce  the  demise  of  the  monarch  had  restored  peace  to 
e  scheme  was,  by  speedily  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  to  clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous  interests  which 
absorbed  it.  The  introduction  of  paper  credit  was  the  only  way 
to  effect  this  revolution,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  seemed 
absolutely  to  require.  The  creditors  of  the  state  came  into  thi<i 
novelty  the  more  readily,  as  they  knew  they  miigbt  at  any  time 
change  these  notes  which  they  were  obliged  to  take,  for  shares  in 
the  new  Company.  The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
fail  of  means  to  answer  so  many  engagements;  since,  independent 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  which  was  to  centre  in  their  hands  as 
being  a  Company  of  finance,  they  had  a  new  channel  as  a  com- 
mercial Company,  through  which  immense  riches  were  expected 
to  come  in. 

Since  the  Spaniard,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  had  perished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missisippi,  about  the  year  15SS,  an  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed that  those  regions  contained  immense  treasures.  Nobody 
knew  the  precise  spot  where  these  riches  were  situated;  but  still 
the  celebrated  mines  of  St  Barbe  were  talked  of  with  rapture  If 
they  seemed  for  a  time  forgotten,  it  was  only  to  make  them  again 
be  attended  to  with  the  greater  eagerness.  Law  availed  himself 
of  this  avaricious  credulity,  and  took  care  to  feed  and  increase  it 
by  mysterious  reports.  It  was  rumoured  as  a  secret,  that  these, 
and  many  other  mines,  had  at  last  been  discovered,  but  that  they 
were  far  richer  than  fame  had  represented  them.  To  give  the 
greater  weight  to  this  falsehood,  which  had  already  gained  too 
much  credit,  a  number  of  workmen  were  sent  over  to#vork  these 
supposed  valuable  mines,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
support  the'm. 

The  impression  which  this  stratagem  made  upon  a  nation,  na- 
turally fond  of  novelty,  is  inconceivable.  All  men  were  posses-; 
sed  with  an  inordinate  desire  of  having  shares  in  the  new  Com- 
pany. Every  speculation,  scheme,  and  expectation,  was  directed 
to  this  channel.  The  Missisippi  became  the  grand  objectj  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  pursuits.  The  adventurers  were  not  content 
with  a  bare  association  with  the  Company  which  had  obtained 
the  disposal  of  that  fine  country:  They  were  applied  to  from  all 
quarters  for  large  tracts  of  land  for  plantations,  which,  it  was 
given  out,  were  to  yield  in  a  few  years  the  centuple  of  what  should 
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be  laid  out  upon  them.  Whatever  was  the  motive,  whether  in- 
terest, conviction,  or  flattery,  those  who  are  accounted  the  most 
sensible  men  in  the  nation,  the  richest  and  the  most  esteemed, 
were  the  most  forward  in  forming  these  settlements.  Others 
were  induced  by  their  example}' and-those  whose  fortunes  would 
not  permit  them  to  become  proprietors,  made  interest  to  have  the 
management  of  the  plantations,  or,  at  least,  to  work  in  them. 

During  the  heat  of  this  ferment,  all  persons  who  offered  them- 
selves, whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were  promiscuously  crowded 
into  ships  without  any  care.  They  were  landed  upon  the  sands  of 
the  Biloxi,  where  they  died,  by  thousands,  of  want  and  vexation. 
They  might  have  been  carried  up  the  Missisippi,  and  landed  im- 
mediately upon  the  country  they  were  to  clear;  but  it  never  once 
occurred  to  those  who  had  the  management  of  the  enterprize,  to 
send  proper  boats  for  that  purpose.  Even  after  they  <had.  found 
that  the  ships  coming  from  Europe  could  sail  up  the  river,  the 
head-quarters  still  continued  to  be  the  grave  of  those  sad  and  nu- 
merous victims  that  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  political  imposture. 
The  head  quarters  were  not  removed  to  New  Orleans  till  five 
years  after,  that  is,  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  those  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their  native  country 
upon  such  uncertain  prospects.' 

But  at  this  period,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  charm  was  dissol- 
ved, and  the  mines  were  ^vanished.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
confusion  of  having  been  misled  by  chimerical  notions.  Louisiana 
shared  the  fate  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  have  been  too 
highly  extolled,  and  have  afterwards  been  punished  for  this  unme-  ' 
rited  fame,  by  debasing  them  below  their-  real  worth.  This  in- 
chanted  country  was^  now  held  in  execration.  Its  very  name  be- 
came a  reproach.  The  Missisippi  was  the  terror  of  free  men.  No 
recruits  were  to  be  found  to  send  thither,  but  such  as  were  taken 
from  prisons  and  houses  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  receptacle  of 
the  lowest  and  most  profligate  persons  in  the  kingdom. 

What  could  be  expected  from  an  edifice  made  up  of  such  mate- 
rials? Vicious  men  will  neither  people  a  country,  nor  work,  nor 
settle  themselves.  Many  of  the  wretches  who  had  been  trans- 
ported into  these  savage  climates  went  and  exhihited  the  loathsome 
spectacle  of  their  wretchedness  in  the  English  or  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Others  perished  speedily  by  the  poison  they  were  tainted 
with  before  they  left  Europe.  The  rest  'wandered  miserably  about 
the  woods,  till  hunger  and  weariness  put  an  end  to  their  existence. 
Nothing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony,  though  25,000,000  livres 
(L.1,093,750),  had  been  sunk  there.  The  managers  of  the  Com- 
pany that  had  advanced  these  enormous  sums,  ridiculously  pretend- 
ed, that,  in  the  capital  of  France,  they  could  lay  the  plan  of  the 
undertakings  that  were  fit  for  America.     Paris,  which  is  not  even 
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acquainted  with  its  own  provinces,  which  it  despises  and  drains, 
wanted  t&  submit  every  thing  to  the  operations  of  these  hasty 
and  frivolous  calculators.  From  the  Company's  office  they  pre- 
tended to  regulate  and  direct  every  inhabitant  of  Louisiana,  and 
to  impose  such  clogs  and  fetters  as  should  all-  turn  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  monopoly.  Had  they  granted  some  trifling  encou- 
ragements to  reputable  settlers,  who  might  have  been  allured  into 
the  colony,  by  securing  to  them  that  liberty  which  every  man  co- 
vets, that  property  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
own  labour,  and  that  protection  which  is  due  from  every  society 
to  its  members;  such  encouragements,  given  to  proprietors,  guid- 
ed by  local  circumstances,  and  enlightened  by  self-interest,  would 
have  been  productive  of  far  greater  and  more  lasting  effects,  more 
extensive,  solid,  and  profitable  settlements,  than  any  the  Company 
could  ever  make  with  all  their  treasures,  dispensed  and  managed 
by  agents,  who  could  neither  have  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
conduct  so  many  various  operations,  nor  even  be  actuated  by  any 
immediate  interest  in  the  success. 

Nevertheless,  the  ministry  thought  it  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  to  leave  the  concerns  of  Louisiana  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company;  which  was  under  a  necessity  of  exerting  its  utmost 
interest  to  obtain  leave  to  alienate  that  part  of  its  privilege.  It. 
was  even  obliged  to  purchase  this  favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down 
the  sum  of  1,450,000  livres  (L.63,437,  10s.);  for  there  are  some 
states,  where  the  right  of  being  ruined,  of  extricating  one's  self. 
from  slavery,  and  of  enriching  one's  self,  are  equally  purchased: 
because  good  or  evil,  whether  public  or  private,  may  prove  an  object 
of  finance.  But  after  all,  what  was  to  become  of  this  region,  so 
much  extolled,  and  so  much  vilified,  when  it  came  to  be  in  reality 
a  national  possession? 

Louisiana  is  a  vast  country,  bounded  to 
the  south  by  the  sea;  to  the  east  by  Caro- 
lina; to  the  west  by  New  Mexico;  and  to 

-      the  north  by  that  part  of  Canada  whose  nn- 
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known  lands  are  supposed  to  extend  as  far 
as  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  length 
of  if,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  broad, 
between  the  settlements  of  the  English  and  Spaniards. 

In  so  extensive  a  country,  the  climate  must  be  very  various.  It 
was  no  where  found  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  latitude.  Lower  Louisiana,  though  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  is  no  hotter  than  the  southern  provinces  of 
France;  and  those  parts  of  it  that  are  situated  in  the  35th  and  36th 
degrees,  are  no  warmer  than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. This  phenomenon,  which  seems  so  extraordinary 
to  a  common  observer,  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  naturalist,  from 
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the  thick  forests  which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  heating 
the  ground;  the  numberless  rivers  which  keep  it  constantly  damp; 
and  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  north  over  a  vast  extent  of 
land. 

The  sky  is  seldom  clouded;  the  sun,  which  gives  life  to  every 
thing,  shining  almost  every  day.  It  rains  very  little,  and  never 
except  in  heavy  showers;  but  plentiful  dews  supply  the  place  of 
rain  with  advantage. 

The  air  is,  in  general,  pure,  but  much  more  so  in  Upper  than 
in  Lower  Louisiana.  In  this  happy  climate  the  women  are  bless- 
ed with  an  agreeable  figure,  and  the  men  have  fewer  disorders  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  are  less  subject-  to  infirmities  in  old  age,- 
than  the  Europeans. 
'  Before  the  nature  of  the  soil  had  been  tried,  it  must  have  been 
imagined  to  be  excellent.  It  abounded  with  wild  fruits  of  a  very 
agreeable  flavour.  It  supplied  a  great  number  of  birds  and  wild 
beasts  with  copious  subsistence.  The  meadows,  formed  by  nature 
alone,  were  covered  with  roe-bucks  and  bisons.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  trees  upon  the  earth  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Louisi- 
ana for  height,  variety,  and  thickness.  If  it  produced  no  woods' 
for  dying,  it  is  because  none  will  grow  any  where  except  between 
the  tropics.  Since  the  soil  has  been  tried  in  several  districts,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  fit  for  all  kinds  of  culture.  • 

The  head  of  that  famous  river  which  divides  this  immense 
country  from  north  to  south  almost  into  two  equal  parts,  has  never 
yet  been  discovered.  The  boldest  travellers  have  not  gone  higher 
up  than  about  a  hundred  leagues  above  the  fall  of  St  Anthony, 
which  interrupts  its  course  by  a  pretty  high  cascade,  about  the 
46th  degree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the  sea,  that  is,  for  the 
space  of  about  700  leagues,  the  navigation  is  no  where  interrupted. 
The  Missisippi  flows  unobstructed  into  the  ocean,  after  being  en- 
larged by  the  river  of  the  Ulionois,  the  Missouri,  the  Wabache, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  lesser  rivers.  Every  thing  concurs  to 
show  that  this  rjver  has  enlarged  its  bed  by  near  a  hundred  leagues, 
consisting  of  new  made  ground,  as  not  a  single  stone  is  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  sea,  throwing  up  again  that  prodigious  quantity  of 
mud,  leaves  of  reeds,  boughs  and  stumps  of  trees,  which  the  Mis- 
sisippi is  continually  washing  down;  all  these  materials,  pushed 
backward  and  forward,  collect  and  bind  themselves  in  a  solid  mass, 
which  continually  tends  to  the  prolongation  of  this  vast  continent. 
Another  and  still  more  striking  singularity,  which,  perhaps,  is  no 
where  else  to  be  met  with  is,  that  the  waters  of  this  great  river, 
when  once  they  are  got  out  of  its  bed,  never  return  into  it  again. 
The  reason  is  this: 

The  Missisippi  is  annually  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  north,  which  hegins  in  March,   and  continues  for  about 
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three  months.  The  river  lies  very  deep  at  the  upper  part,  and 
does  not  overflow  on  the  east  side  till  it  comes  within  sixty  leagues 
of  the  sea,  nor  on  the  west  side  till  within  a  hundred  leagues; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  lew  lands,  which  we  imagine  to  be  new 
ground.  These  muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that  have  not  yet 
.acquired  their  due  consistence,  bear  a  prodigious  quantity  of  large 
reeds,  which  stop  and  entangle  all  extraneous  bodies-that  are  wash- 
ed down  the  river.  The  collection  of  all  these  fragments,  with 
the  slime  that  fills  up  the  intermediate  spaces,  in  process  of  time 
raises  the  banks  higher  than  the  adjacent  ground;  so  that  the  wa- 
ters, once  overflowed,  are  prevented  by  this  obstacle  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  returning  into  their  natural  channels;  and  are,  there-' 
fore,  compelled  to  force  an  outlet  for  themselves  into  the  sea,  by 
gliding  through  the  sands. 

When  we  consider  only  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Missisippi, 
we' are  apt  to  imagine  the  navigation  of  it  must  be  easy;  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  very  tedious,  even  in  coming  down,  because 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue  it  by  night  in  dark  weather,  and 
because  the  light  canoes  made  of  bark,  which  are  so  convenient  on 
all  other  rivers,  are  not  sufficient  upon.  this.  It  requires  larger 
boats,  which  are  consequently  heavier,  and  not  so  easily  managed. 
Without  these  precautions,  as  the  river  is  always  full  of  trees  that 
fall  from  its  own  banks,  or  float  into  it  from  other  rivers,  the  boats 
would  be  in  continual  danger  of  striking  against  the  boughs  or 
roots  of  some  trees  lying  under  water.  The  difficulties  in  going 
up  are  still  greater. 

At  a  certain  distance  from  land,  before  we  enter  the  Missisippi, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  floating  wood  that 
has  come  down  from  Louisiana.  The  coast  is  so  low,  that  one  can 
hardly  see  it  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  come  at  it.  T'he  river  has  a  great  many  mouths,  which  are  con- 
tinually shifting,  and  most  of  them  very  Shallow.  When  a  vessel 
has  happily  surmounted  all  these  obstacles,  she  may  sail  up  quietly 
enough,  for  ten  or  eleven  leagues,  through  an  open  and  sandy 
country.  We  then  meet  with  such  thick  forests  on  each  side,  that 
they  wholly  intercept  the  winds.     Such  a  dead  calm  prevails,  ^that 


nmonly  takes  up 
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vigation,  upon  such 


nth   to   get  through   a  space 


of  20 
to  be  done  but  by  successively  fastening 
tree.  The  difficulty  is  greater  when  we 
ch  terminates  at  the  turn  .belonging  to 
that  shuts  almost  close.  The  rest  of  the 
rapid  stream,  and  so  full  of  currents,  is 
performed  in  boats  that  go  with  oars  and  sails,  and  are  forced  to 
cross  from  point  to  point;  and  when  they  set  out  by  break  of  day, 
have  made  a  considerable  progress,  if  they  have  only  advanced  five 
or  six  leagues  by  the  close  of  the  evening.     The  Europeans  who 
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have  entered  upon  this  navigation,  take  along  with  them  some  In- 
dian huntsmen,  who  follow  by  land,  and  supply  them  with  subsist- 
ence during  the  three  months  and  a  half  that  are  employed  in  go>- 
ing  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

These  are  the  only  local  difficulties  the  French  have  met  with 
in  forming  their  settlements  on  the  vast  region  of  Louisiana.  The 
English,  settled  in  the  east,  were  too  assiduously  engaged  in  their 
own  cultures,  to  neglect  them  for  the  sake  of  ravaging  distant  re- 
gions, and  have  seldom  succeeded  in  seducing,  even  for  a  short 
time,  the  small  wandering  nations  between  the  two  colonies.  The 
Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  were  more  turbulent  to 
the  west.  The  desire  of  getting  rid  of  a  neighbour  whose  restless 
disposition  might  one  day  be  prejudicial  to  them  in  New  Mexico, 
induced  them,  in  1720,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  settlement  far  beyond 
the  lands  which  till  then  had  terminated  their  boundaries.  The 
numerous  caravans  that  were  to  compose  this  new  colony,  set  out 
from  Santa  Fe,  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  permanent  habitation. 
They  directed  their  march  towards  the  Ozages,  whom  they  want- 
ed to  join  with  them  in  extirpating  the  Missourys,  an  indigenous 
nation,  who  were  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  and  whose  terri- 
tory they  intended  to  occupy.  The  Spaniards  accidentally  missed 
their  way,  and  went  directly  to  that  very  nation  whose  ruin  they 
were  meditating;  and,  mistaking  these  Indians  for  the  Ozages, 
opened  their  purpose  without  reserve. 

The  chief  of  the  Missourys,  being  informed  by  this  singular  mis- 
take of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  dissembled 
his  resentment.  He  promised  them,  he  would  gladly  concur  in 
die  success  of  the  undertaking  that  was  proposed  to  him,  and  only- 
desired  they  would  allow  him  two  days  to  assemble  his  warriors. 
"When  they  were  armed,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  they  fell 
upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amused  with  feasting  and. 
dancing,  and  whom  they  found  fast  asleep,  and  massacred  them 
all,  without  paying  any  regard  to  age  or  sex.  The  chaplain  alone 
escaped  the  slaughter,  and  he  owed  his  preservation  to  the  singu- 
larity of  his  dress.  This  catastrophe  having  secured  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Louisiana,  on  the  side  where  it  was  most  threatened,  it  could 
only  be  molested  by  the  natives;  but  these  were  not  much  to  be 
feared. 

These  savages  were  divided  into  several  nations,  none  of  them 
very  populous,  and  all  at  enmity  with  each  other,  though  separat- 
ed by  immense  deserts.  Most  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode,  and  al- 
most all  worshipped  the  sun.  Their  houses  were  made  of  nothing 
but  leaves  twisted  together,  and  stretched  upon  a  number  of  stakes. 
Those  who  did  not  go  quite  naked  were  only  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts.  They  lived  upon  the  produce  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  upon  maize,  and  some  fruits  which  grow  spontaneously. 
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Their  customs  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  savages  of  Ca- 
nada; but  they  possessed  a  lesser  degree  of  strength  and  courage, 
of  quickness  and  sagacity;  and  their  character  was  less  marked. 
Without  considering  the  natural  causes  which  might  contribute  to 
this  difference,  the  savages  of  Louisiana  were  under  the  dominion 
of  chiefs,  who  exercised  an  almost  absolute  authority  over  them. 
.  Among  these  nations,  the  only  one  that  attracted  any  kind  of 
attention  was  that  of  the  Natches.  They  obeyed  one  man,  who 
styled  himself  the  Sun,  because  he  bore  upon  his  breast  the  image 
of  that  luminary,  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  a  descendant.  The 
police,  war,  religion,  all  depend  upon  him.  The  whole  universe 
could  not  perhaps  have  produced  such  a  despot.  The  wife  of  this 
Sun,  as  he  was  called,  was  invested  with  as  much  authority  as  him- 
self. When  any  one  of  these  enslaved  savages  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  displeased  either  of  his  masters,  they  would  say  to  their  guards, 
rid  me  of  thai  dog,  and  they  were  instantly  obeyed.  All  labour 
was  undertaken  in  common,  and  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chief,  who  distributed  the  produce  as  he  thought  proper.  When 
either  he  or  his  wife  died,  their  guards  never  failed  to  kill  them- 
selves, that  they  might  attend  and  serve  them  in  the  other  world. 
The  religion  of  the  Natches,  with  much  the  same  tenets  as  that 
of  other  savages,  had  moire  outward  ceremonies,  and  consequently 
was  attended  with  more  mischievous  effects.  Yet  there  was  but 
one  temple  for  the  whole  nation.  It  happened  that  this  temple 
once  caught  fire,  which  occasioned  a  general  consternation.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Some  mothers 
threw  their  children  in,  and  at  last  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The 
next  day  these  barbarous  heroines  were  extolled  in  a  discourse  de- 
livered by  the  despotic  pontiff.  It  is  thus  that  his  authority  was 
maintained.  Tt  is  astonishing  how  so  poor  and  so  savage  a  nation 
could  be  so  cruelly  enslaved.  But  superstition  accounts  for  all  the 
inconceivable  actions- of  men.  That  alone  could  rob  a  nation  of 
its  liberty,  which  had  little  else  to  lose. 

Yet  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Natches,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missisippi,  was  pleasant  and  fertile.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the 
first  Frenchmen  who  sailed  up  the  river.  Far  from  opposing  their 
intention  of  settling  there,  these  people  assisted  them  in  it.  Re- 
ciprocal and  beneficial  exchanges  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ship, which  had  the-  appearance  of  being  lasting,  between  the  two 
nations.  It  might  have  proved  so,  had  not  the  avidity  of  the  Euro- 
peans weakened  the  connection.  These  strangers  at  first  desired 
only  to  agree  for  the  productions  of  the  country.  Afterwards  they 
set  their  own  price  upon  them.  At  last  they  found  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  have  them  for  nothing,  and  their  audacity 
grew  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  drive  away  the  old  inhabitants  from  the 
fields  they  had  cleared. 
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This  tyranny  provoked  the  savages.  In  vain  they  had  recourse 
to  entreaties  and  to  force.  Every  thing  was  either  ineffectual,  or 
proved  fatal  to  them.  In  their  despair,  they  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  all  the  eastern  nations,  whose  dispositions  they  were  acquainted 
with;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1729,  they  succeed- 
ed in  forming  an  universal  league,  the  purport  of  which  was,  to 
assassinate  all  the  oppressors  at  the  same  instant.  As  the  art  of  wri- 
ting was  unknown  to  the  confederate  nations,  they  agreed  to  count 
a  certain  number  of  bits  of  wood  that  each  was  to  keep.  One  of 
these  was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and  the  last  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  massacre. 

The  wife  of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of  the  plot,  by  a  son 
she  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She  mentioned  it  three  or  four  times 
to  the  French  commanding  officer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  the  particulars.  This  intelligence  was  dis- 
regarded; but  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  of  saving  the 
strangers,  whom  love  had,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  her  heart. 
Though  she  interested  herself  so  warmly  for  the  whole  nation, 
merely  from  affectioa  to  the  French  settled  in  her  own  town,  yet 
she  determined  to  save  those  she  had  never  seen,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  those  she  was  acquainted  with.  Her  dignity  of  wife  of 
the  Sun  giving  her  free  access  to  the  temple,  she  every  day  took 
away  one  or  more  of  the  bits  of  wood,  which  were  deposited  there, 
at  the  hazard  of  hastening  the  destruction  of  her  neighbours,  since 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  rest.  Eve- 
ry thing  happened  as  she  expected.  The  Natches,  on  the  day  in- 
dicated by  the  signal  agreed  upon,  not  doubting  but  all  their 
allies  were  at  that  instant  perpetrating  the  same  tragical  scene, 
rose  upon  the  French,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword;  but  as 
the  bits  of  wood  had  not  been  stolen  from  the  other  conspira- 
tors, all  remained  quiet;  and  this  mistake  alone  saved  the  rising 
colony.  In  case  of  a  surprise,  they  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  so 
many  enemies,  but  a  few  rotten  pales,  badly  defended  by  a  handful 
of  undiscipled  vagabonds  almost  unarmed.- 

ButPerrier,  who  had  the  chief  command,  did  not  lose  that  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  courage  inspires.  The  less  he  was  able  to 
resist,  the  more  haughtiness  he  affected.  These  appearances  had 
such  an  effect,  that,  either  for  fear  of  being  suspected,  or  in  hopes 
of  pardon,  many  of  the  conspirators  joined  with  him  to  extirpate 
the  Natches.  That  nation  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  houses  were 
burnt,  and  no  remains  of  them  were  left  but  the  place  they  had 
formerly  filled. 

Nevertheless,  some  scattered  relics  of  this  unfortunate  people, 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  centreof  their  dominions, 
had  time  to  take  refuge  among  the  Chichasaws,  the  most  intrepid 
nation  in  Louisiana.  They  had  entered  into  the  league  against  the 
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French  more  vehemently  than  the  rest}  their  undaunted  and  ge- 
nerous spirit  made  the  laws  of  hospitality  inviolable  among  all  sa- 
vages, still  more  sacred  to  them;  so  that  no  person  dared  at  first 
to  propose  to  them  to  deliver  up  the  Natches,  to'  whom  they  had 
afforded  refuge.  But  Bienville*  who  soon  after  succeeded  Perrier, 
had  the  boldness  to  demand  that  those  fugitives  should  be  given 
up.  They  had  the  courage  to  refuse;  and,  in  1736,  he  sent  out 
the  troops  of  the  colony  against  them.  They  formed  two  separate 
corps;  one  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  before  the  principal  fort 
of  the  Chichasaws;  the  other  was  totally  defeated  in  the  open 
field.  Four  years  after,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  them 
with  fresh  forces  from  Europe  and  Canada.  The  French  arms,were 
as  unsuccessful  as  before,  till  some  fortunate  incidents  brought  on 
an  accommodation  with  the  Indians.  Since  that  period,  nothing 
has  disturbed  the  repose  of  Louisiana.  We  shall  now  see  to  what 
pitch  of  prosperity  this  long  peace  has  raised  the  colony. 
What  the  French  ,  fH/  coasts  of  Louisiana,  which  are  all  si,  . 
have  done  in  Justed  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  are  m  general 
r  „.  :„.v„„  low,  often  overflowed,  and  every  where  cover- 

ed  with  fine  sand,  as  white  as  snow,  and  en- 
tirely barren.  They  are  uninhabitable.  No  forts  have  ever  been 
erected  there,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  invading  or  mak- 
ing a  descent  Upon  therh. 

The  French  have  formed  no  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Missisippi.  Indeed,  in  1721,  they  hadspme  designs  on  the  Bay  of 
St  Bernard;  but  they  miscarried  by  the  neglect  of  the  officer  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of"  them.  .  Instead  of  obeying  the 
orders  that  had  been  given  him,  he  entered  the  river  Magdalena, 
which  he  met  with  in  his  way,  sailed  five  or  six  leagues  up  it,  carried 
off  a  few  savages,  and  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.. 
The  next  year,  when  they  attempted  to  repair  this  error,  they 
found  the  port  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

To  the  east  of  the  Missisippi  stands  Fort  Mobile,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  course  of  which  extends  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.  It  is  intended  as  a 
check  upon  the  Chactaws,  the  Alimabuos,  and  some  other  lesser 
tribes,  to  keep  them  to,  their  alliance  with  France,  and  to  secure 
their  fur  trade.  The  Spaniards  of  Pensacola  buy  some  provi- 
sions and  merchandise  at  this  settlement. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the  mpufh  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi, but  they  are  very  uncertain.  Many  of  them  are  often  dry. 
Some  will  only  admit  boats  and  canoes.  Only  one  of  them  can 
receive  ships  of  five  hundred  tofts  burden.  On  the  channel 
through  which  they  must  sail,  a  kind  of  citadel  is  buijt,  which  is 
called  La  Balise.  Twenty  leagues  higher  up,  are  twp  forts  which 
guard  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  defend  it   from  all  attacks. 
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Though  in  themselves  but  indifferent,  they  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  hundred  ships,  more  especially  as 
only  one  ship  could  come  in  at  a  time,  and  even  that  could  nei- 
ther cast  anchor,  nor  come  to  a  mooring  at  that  place. 

New  Orleans  is  the  first  settlement  that  presents  itself.  It  is 
thirty  leagues  distant  from  the  sea.  It  was  begun  in  1717,  but 
acquired  no  stability  till  1722,  when  it  became  the  chief  place 
of  the  colony.  Then  it  was  that  the  plan  of  a  handsome 
city  was  traced  out,  which  has  risen  insensibly.  The  streets 
are  all  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  They 
form  sixty-five  islets,  each  containing  fifty  fathoms  square,  which 
are  divided  into  twelve  parcels  of  ground  for  as  many  inhabi- 
tants to  build  upon.  The  huts,  which  originally  covered  this  great 
space,  are  now  exchanged  for  commodious  houses,  mostly  built 
with  brick.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  canals  which  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  This  was  thought  to  be  an  indispen- 
sably necessary  precaution  against  the  floods.  This  city,  intend- 
ed to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  intercourse  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colony,  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  landing  is  so  easy,  that  the  largest  ships  need  only  make  a 
little  bridge  with  planks,  in  order  to  unload  their  goods.  But 
when  the  waters  are  out,  it  is  necessary  they  should  hasten  their 
departure,  because  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  that  floats 
down  the  river  at  that  time,  would  accumulate  in  the  anchoring- 
place,  and  would  cut  the  largest  cables  asunder. 

An  almost  uninterrupted  string  of  habitations  runs  along  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Below  New  Orleans,  they  extend  but  five 
leagues,  and  are  not  very  considerable.  Lower  down,  the  land 
grows  narrower,  and  becomes  gradually  less  to  the  sea-side.  Up- 
on this  slip  of  land  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  quick-sands  and 
marshes  unfit  to  shelter  man,  and  only  intended  for  water-fowls 
and  muschettoeS.  The  plantations  up  the  Missisippi  reach  ten 
leagues  above  the  town.  The  most  distant  have  been  cleared  by 
Germans,  whose  indefatigable  labour  has  erected  two  villages,  inha- 
bited by  the  most  laborious  men  in  the  colony.  All  along  these  fif- 
teen leagues  of  cultivated  ground  the  river  has  been  embanked,  to 
preserve  the  lands  from  the  inundations,  xyhich  return  regularly 
every  spring.  This  bank  is  preserved  by  broad  ditches,  which 
are  very  deep,  and  cijt  round  eyery  field,  to  drain  off  the  waters, 
Which  might  otherwise  overthrow  this  dyke. 

Throughout  the  whole  space,  the  soil  is  very  muddy,  and  ex- 
tremely proper  for  productions  that  require  a  moist  situation. 
When  they  want  to  till  the  fresh  ground,'  they  first  cut  down  the 
great  reeds  with  which  it  is  over-run.  As  soon  as  they  are  dry,  they 
Jet  fire  to  them.     Then,  if  the  earth  is  but  ever  so  lightly  stirred 
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.  up,  it  produces  great  plenty  of  rice,  maize,  and  all  sorts  .of  grain, 
pulse,  or  other  vegetables,  that  are  sown  upon  it,  except  wheat, 
which  runs  to  grass  from  the  too  great  luxuriancy  of  the  soil. 

Possibly  the  habitations  which  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  might  have  been  more  judiciously  placed  four  or  five 
hundred  paces,  or  even  half  a  league  further  off,  upon  some  little 
eminences,  which  are  very  common  near  that  spot.  A  more  pure 
air,  and  a  solid  bottom,  would  have  been  found  there,  and  proba- 
bly wheat  would  have  succeeded  when  the  woods  had  been  cleared. 
Nothing  could  be  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the  grounds,  if  left  open 
to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river;  because  the  waters,  as  they 
subsided,  would  constantly  have  enriched  them  with  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  slime,  which  would  have  greatly  promoted  vegetation.  In 
process  of  time,  nothing  would  have  been  seen  on  both  sides  of  die 
Missisippi  but  extensive  pastures  covered  with  innumerable  flocks 
and  herds;  a  range  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  of  rice, 
sufficient  for  a  numerous  population.  This  glorious  prospect  might 
'  have  been  carried  on  from  New  Orleans,  all  over  Lower  Louisiana; 
and  thus  a  second  France  would  have  appeared  in  America. 

Instead  of  this  delightful  prospect,  ten  leagues  above  New  Or- 
leans begins  an  immense  desert,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
two  wretched  towns  inhabited  by  savages;  and  this  desert  extends 
for  the  space  of  thirty  leagues,  after  which  we,  arrive  at  the  spot 
that  is  called  Pointe  Coupee,  which  is  the  work  of  European  in- 
dustry. In  this  place  the  Missisippi  formerly  took  a  large  sweep. 
Some  Frenchmen,  by  digging  into  a  small  rivulet  that  ran  behind 
a  point  of  land,  brought  the  waters  off  the  river  into  it.  They 
flowed  with  such  impetuosity  into  this  new  channel,  that  they 
completed  the  cutting  off  the  point,  and,  since  that  time,  fourteen 
leagues  of  the  navigation  have  been  saved.  The  old  bed  of  the 
river  was  soon  dry,  and  in  a  short  time  was  covered '  with  such 
large  trees  as  astonished  all  who  had  seen  them  spring  up.  This 
happy  change  gave  life,  stability,  and  fame,  to  one  of  the  best 
settlements  in  those  parts. 

The  inhabitants  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  have  adorned 
their  abodes  with  all  kinds  of  European  fruit-trees,  none  of  which 
have  degenerated.  For  their  own  consumption,  they  cultivate 
rice  and  maize,  and,  for  exportation,  cotton  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco.  The  sale  of  their  timber,  which  is  proper  for 
building,  is  likewise  a  profitable  article. 

Twenty-leagues  above  the  Point  Coupee,  the  Red  River  falls  in- 
to the  Missisippi.  The  French  have  built  a  fort  upon  it  thirty-five 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Natsitoches 
that  this  foundation  of  power  and  commerce  was  laid.  The  plan 
o  convey  into  the  colony  through   this  channel  the  gold  a 
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the  spot.  But  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  little  intercourse  they  had.  with  richer  places. 
The  only  advantage  reaped  from  that  neighbourhood  was,  that  it 
furnished  oxen  and  horses,  which  were  not  to  be  had  in  Louisiana. 
Since  they  have  been  multiplied  there,-  so  as  to  want  no  supplies 
from  abroad,  that  post,  which  was  not  founded  upon  the  system 
of  agriculture,  has  continually  degenerated;  and  this  loss  is  the 
more  severely  felt,  as  the  colony  of  the  Natches  is  in  a  still  more 
ruinous  state. 

Its  situation,  which  is  at  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  the 
sea,  was  the  most  favourable  that  Yberville  could  meet  with  in 
sailing  up  the  river.  He  saw  no  finer  spot  on  which  he  might 
fix  the  capital  of  the  intended  colony.  All  who  viewed  it  after 
him  were  equally  delighted  with  the  advantages  it  presented. 
The  climate  healthy  and  temperate;  the  soil  fit  for  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  every  kind  of  culture;  the  ground  high  enough 
to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  inundation;  the  country  open,  exten- 
sive, well  watered,  and  within  reach  of  every  settlement  that  might 
afterwards  be  made.  Its  distance  from  the  ocean  was  no  impedi- 
.  ment  to  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  So  fair  a  prospect  had  soon 
formed  a  colony  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  men,  when  their 
intolerable  ambition  occasioned  their  total  destruction  by  the 
hands  of  the  savages  whom  they  had  provoked.  Those  who 
came  after  to  supply  their  place,  and  avenge  their  death,  did 
not  bring  this  settlement  to  any  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  whe- 
ther  it  was  owing  to  negligence  on  their  part,  or  their  meeting 
with  fresh  difficulties. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  Natches  is  the  colony 
of  the  Akansas.  It  would  have  become  very  considerable,  if  the 
nine  thousand  Germans,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Pala- 
tinate with  a  view  to  form  it,  had  arrived  there  safe.  They  were 
an  honest  and  industrious  set  of  people,  but  they  all  perished  be- 
fore they  got  thither.  The  Canadians  who  settled  there,  in  com- 
ing down  the  river,  found  a  delightful  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  ease, 
and  tranquillity.  As  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Canada  to  live 
with  savages,  they  were  not  averse  from  marrying  the  daughters 
of  the  Akansas,  and  these  alliances  were  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences.  There  never  was  the  least  coolness  between 
the  two  nations,  though  so  different  from  each  other,  and  they 
were  united  by  these  intermarriages.  They  have  lived  in  that 
state  of  commerce,  and  that  intercourse  of  good  offices,  which  the 
fluctuating  situation  of  affairs  required  from  time  to  time. 
.  The  like  harmony,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  subsists  among 
the  Illinois,  who  are  three  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the 
Akansas;  for,  in  America,  the  several  nations  are- not  close  toge- 
ther as  they  are  in  Europe,   and  they  are  the  more  independent, 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  no  chiefs  combined  toge- 
ther to  snatch  them  from,  or  to  sacrifice  them  to  each  other  by 
turns,  and  render  them  so  miserable,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  | 
indifference  to  them  of  what  country  and  whoss  property  they 
are.  The  nation  of  the  Illinois,  situated  in  the  north  of  Louisi- 
ana, was  continually  beaten,  and  continually  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  and  other  northern  nations,  when  the 
French  arrived  among  them  from  Canada.  These  Europeans, 
who  were  renowned  for  their  valour  in  that  part  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, were  welcomed  and  courted,  as  being  able  to  make  the 
best  stand  against  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.  The  strangers 
have  multiplied,  so  as  to  stock  six  considerable  towns,  whilst  the 
natives,  who  were  formerly  very  populous,  are  now  reduced  to 
three  villages,  which  do  not  contain  above  two  thousand  souls  in 
all.  Both  have  forsaken  the  river  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
country,  in  order  to  settle  on  the  more  pleasant  and  fertile 
banks  of  the  Missisippi,  near  the  place  where  their  own  river 
falls  into  it.  This  settlement,  the  fertility  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate,  is  become  the  granary  of  the  whole  colo- 
ny, and  could  furnish  it  with  plenty  of  corn,  if  it  were  peopled 
even  as  far  as  to  the  sea.  But  it  falls  very  short  of  so  prosper- 
ous a  state. 

Never  did  Louisiana  in  its  greatest  splendour  reckon  more  than 
five  thousand  white  people,  including  twelve  hundred  men  who 
composed  the  military  force  of  the  colony.  This  inconsiderable 
population  was  dispersed  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi, 
in  an  extent  of  five  hundred  leagues,  and  supported  by  two  or 
three  bad  forts  constructed  at  different  distances:  yet  it  was  not 
made  up  of  that  refuse  of  Europe  which  France  had  in  a  manner 
discharged  into  America  at  the  time  when  the  system  was  esta- 
blished. All  those  wretches  had  fortunately  perished  without 
propagating  the  breed.  The  colonists  of  Louisiana  were  stout  ro- 
bust men;  they  came  from  Canada,  or  were  disbanded  soldiers, 
who  had  wisely  preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture  to  a  life 
of  idleness,  the  frequent  consequence  of  pride  and  prejudice. 
Every  settler  received  from  the  government  not  only  a-  piece 
of  ground,  with  seed  to  sow  it,  but  likewise  a  gun,  an  axe,  a 
mattock,  a  cow  and  calf,  a  cock  and  six  hens,  with  wholesome 
and  plentiful  provisions  for  three  years.  Some  officers,  and 
a  few  men  of  substance,  had  increased  these  beginnings  of  po- 
pulation by  considerable  plantations,  which  employed  six  thou- 
sand slaves. 

But  the  fruit  of  their  labour  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  an- 
nual exports  of  the  colonydid  not  exceed  600,000  livres(L.  26,250). 
They  consisted  of  rice,  planks,  maize,  and  pulse,  for  the  sugar 
islands;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  furs  for  the  mother-country- 
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.  This  establishment,  which  seemed   in-         W]mt  tJu  French 
tended  by  nature  for  a  capital  settlement,     m  .ff&  ham  dme  ff| 
would  probably  have  prospered,  had  there     jj^isxana. 
not  been  an  original  error  in  granting  lands 

indiscriminately  to  every  person  who  applied  for  them.  We  should 
not  then  have  seen  lonely  plantations  some  hundreds  of  leagues 
apart;  such  as  would  have  been  good  estates  in  Europe,  but  were 
of  no  value  when  separated  by  vast  deserts.  Had  the  colonists 
fixed  in  a  common  centre,  they  might  have  assisted  each  other, 
and,  living  under  the  same  laws,  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  a  well  regulated  society.  As  population  increased,  the  lands 
would  have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  extent.  Instead  of  a  few 
hords  of  savages,  we  should  have  seen  a  flourishing  colony,  which 
might  in  time  have  become  a  powerful  nation:  what  advantages 
might  not  this  have  procured  to  France? 

This  settlement,  which  annually  imports  from  abroad  seventeen 
millions  weight  of  tobacco,  would  easily  have  been  supplied  with 
that  commodity  from  Louisiana.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
men,  skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  would  have  provided  this 
branch  of  consumption  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  were  the 
hopes  and  opinions  of  the  government  concerning  it,  when  they 
ordered  all  the  tobacco-plantations  in  Guiana  to  be  destroyed: 
convinced  that  the  lands  in  that  province  were  adapted  to  more 
important  and  richer  cultures,  and  would  produce  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  greater  consequence,  they  thought  it  would  be  for  the  be- 
nefit both  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colony  to  secure  to 
Louisiana,  then  in  its  infant  state,  a  market  for  that,  production, 
which  would  more  easily  succeed,  and  bring  in  greater  returns,  as 
it  required  less  time,  experience,  and  expence.  When  Law,  the 
projector  of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  discredit,  his  most  rational 
schemes  were  laid  aside,  and  shared  the  same  fate  with  those 
which  were  merely  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  imagination.  The 
fanners  of  the  revenue,  who  were  gainers  by  this  mistake,  omitted 
nothing  to  encourage  it}  and  every  patriot  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  mischiefs  the  finance  has  done  to 
the  monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  poured  into  the  colony 
would  have  given  some  information  respecting  the  utility  of  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
They  would  soon  have  been  covered  with  numerous  flocks  and 
herds;  their  hides  would  have  supplied  the  motherrcountry  with 
leather,  without  importing  any  from  abroad,  and  their  flesh  prepared 
and  salted  would  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  islands  instead  of 
Irish  beef.  Horses  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  horned  cattle,  would   have  freed  the  French  colonies 
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from  their  dependence  upon  the  English  and  Spaniards  for  this 
necessary  article. 

When  once  they  had  begun,  they  would  have  proceeded  from 
one  branch  of  industry  to  another.  They  could  not  possibly  avoid 
building  ships,  because  they  had  the  materials  at  >  hand.  The 
country  was  covered  with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the  fir  trees 
that  grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coasts  would  have  afforded 
masts  and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of  oak  for  the  planks,  and,  if 
there  had,  it  might  have  been  supplied  by  cypress,  which  is  less- 
apt  to  split,  bend,  Or  break,  and  a  little  additional  thickness  might- 
have  cempensated  for  the  want  of  strength  and  hardness.  They 
might  easily  have  grown  hemp  for  the  sails  and  rigging.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  needed  to  have  been  imported  but  iron;  and  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  there  are  iron  mines  in  Louisiana.  It  is 
likely  that  the  government,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  indivi- 
duals, would  soon  have  erected  in  the  colony  docks  for  ship- 
building, and.  storehouses  for  equipping  and  fitting  out  fleets  in 
America. 

The  forests  being  felled  for  these  purposes  without  any  expence, 
and  even  with  profit,  the  ground  would  have  been  laid  open  for 
corn,  cotton,  indigo,  flax,  or  olive  trees;  and  even  silk  might  have 
been  successfully  undertaken,  when  once  the  colony  had  been  suf- 
ficiently populous  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
which  has  been  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  this  mild  climate.  In 
short,  they  might  have  made  any  thing  of  a  possession  where  the 
air  is  temperate,  the  ground  even,  fresh,  and  fertile,  and  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  properly  inhabked,  but  rather  jun  over  by  a 
parcel  of  unsteady  and  unskilful  vagabonds. 

Had  Louisiana  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  it  was 
capable  of,  its  entrance  would  soon  have  been  made  more  accessi- 
ble and  more  commodious;  which  might  have  been  effected  with- 
out any  great  expence  by  a  constant  attention.  For  this  purpose, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  stopped  up  all  those  useless 
passes,  which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  navigation;  and 
this  might  have  been  done  with  the  floating  trees  that  the  river 
•washes  down.  The  whole  force  of  the  stream  being  thus  confin- 
ed to  one  channel,  the  river  would  consequently  have  become 
deeper  at  its  mouth,  and,  probably,  the  bar,  which  almost  shuts  it 
up,  would  have  been  removed.  Then  the  largest  ships  might 
have  sailed  into  the  Missisippi  with  more  ease  and  safety  than  the 
smallest  do  at  present.  After  this,  the  navigation  up  the  river  to 
New  Orleans  might  have  been  rendered  less  tedious,  by  cutting' 
down  those  thick  forests  that  intercept  the  wind.  All  the  arts  and 
advantages  of  every  kind  would  have  sprung  up  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession, to  form  a  flourishing  and  vigorous  colony  in  that  spacious 
plain. 
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But  France  overlooked  all  those  advantages  prance  cedes 
when  she  ceded  that  country.which  alone  could  Louhiam  to  the 
repair  her  former  losses,  and  gave  it  up  to  Spaniards, 
Spain,  to  whom  it  could  be  nothing  more  than  Whetlier  s]ie  had 
a  burthen.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time  fl  .  ^  tQ  do  ^ 
remain  a  political  problem,  whether  this  ces- 
sion was  not  alike  detrimental  to  both  crowns.  They  were  both 
equally  weakened  by  it;  the  one,  in  giving  up  what  she  ought  to 
have  retained-,  and  the  other,  in  accepting  what  she  could  not  keep. 
J3ut,  in  a  moral  light,  may  it  not  be  considered  as  an  illegal  act, 
thus  to  have  sold  or  given  away  the  members  of  the  community 
to  a  foreign  powen  For  what  right  has  a  prince  to  dispose  of  his 
subjects  against  their  will? 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if  all  is  due  from  the 
nation  to  the  prince,  and  nothing  from  the  prince  to  the  nation? 
Are  there  then  no  rights  but  those  of  princes?  These  pretend  to 
derive  their  power  from  God  alone.  This  maxim  is  a  contrivance 
of  the  clergy,  who  set  kings  above  the  people,  only  that  they  them- 
selves may  command  even  kings  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and  is 
no  more  than  an  iron  chain,  to  bind  a  whole  nation  under  the 
power  of  one  man.  It  is  no  longer  then  a  mutual  tie  of  love  and 
virtue,  of  interest  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to  one  family  the  rule 
in  the  midst  of  a  society.  If  the  obedience  of  the  people  is  a  law 
of  conscience  enjoined  by  God  alone,  could  an  appeal  be  then  made 
to  the  interpreters  of  this  eternal  decree,  against  the  abuse  of  au- 
thority that  is  subordinate  to  this  Great  Being.  If  passive  obe- 
dience is  made  a  law  of  religion,  then,  like  all  other  laws  of  religi- 
gion,  it  is  subject  to  the  tribunal  of  conscience;  and  that,  in  a  state 
where  the  law  of  God  is  acknowledged  to  be  paramount,  we  must 
expect  that  the  determination  of  the  church  will  enlighten  and  di- 
rect the  conscience  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power  of  kings.  In  vain  will  it  be  alleged,  that  the  sacred  books 
themselves  enjoin  obedience  to  the  powers  of  the  earth.  It  is  to  . 
the  Church  that  the  letter  and  meaning  of  these  books  have  been 
revealed,  and  by  the  Church  to  the  nations  that  have  adopted 
them.  She  alone  therefore  can  know  how  far,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, God  hath  committed  his  authority  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  When  kings  begin  to  support  themselves  by  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, they  from  that  time  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  -  Therefore  when  they  borrow  the  arms 
of  the  clergy  to  keep  the  people  in  chains,  the  clergy  may  recover 
their  arms  again,  and  employ  them  against  these  very  kings.  In 
the  same  gospel  from  whence  they  have  derived  their  right  to 
reign,  will  be  found  a  shield  to  oppose  to  the  s,word,  and  one  of- 
fensive weapon  to  another. 

It  is  vain  therefore  for  princes,  when  they  fail  in  their  duty,  to 
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have  recourse  to  heaven  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  authority. 
The  law  to  which  they  appeal  is  directly  against  them.  It  thun- 
ders and  Confounds  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  pontiffs.  It  cries 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  an  oppressed  people.  Thus  their 
power  is  no  less  conditional,  precarious,  ambiguous,  and  limited  by 
the  law  of  religion,  from  whence  they  have  derived  it,  than  it  must 
be  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations:  for  religion  being  the  only 
restraint  of  despotism,  the  only  power  that  is  supposed  to  be  esta- 
blished by  God  himself;  and  the  foundations  of  this  power  being 
no  more  evident  than  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  that  religion 
upon  which  it  is  founded;  the  despot  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  if  the  people  are  directed  by  the  priests;  or  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  subjects,  because,  when  priests  are  wanting,  they 
themselves  are  judges  in  matters  of  faith. 

But  why  should  authority  wish  to  conceal  its  being  derived 
from  men?  Kings  are  sufficiently  informed  by  nature,  experience, 
history,  and  their  own  consciousness,  that  it  is  of  the  people  they 
hold  all  they  possess,  whether  conquered  by  arms,  or  acquired  by 
treaty.  As  they  receive  from  the  people  all  the  fruits  of  obedience, 
why  should  they  refuse  to  accept  from  them  all  the  rights  of  au- 
thority? Nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  voluntary  submission; 
nor  is  any  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abuse  of  usurped  power. 
It  can  only  be  supported  by  violence,  when  people  are  taken  by 
surprize:  and  how  can  a  prince  be  happy  who  commands  only  by 
force,  and  is  obeyed  only  through  fear?  He  cannot  sit  easy  upon 
his  throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  without  asserting  that  he  holds 
his  crown  from  God  alone.  Every  man  may  more  truly  affirm, 
that  he  holds  from  God  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right 
of  being  governed  only  by  reason  and  justice-  But  what  occasion, 
is  there  to  invoke  the  sacred  name  of  God,  which  is  so  easily 
abused?  In  the  unhappy  ages  of  religious  enthusiasm,  unsettled 
minds  may  have  been  fed  with  atnbiguous  words  by  means  of  an 
epidemic  fanaticism:  But  amidst  the  calm  of  peace.and  of  reason, 
when  a  state  is  polished,  improved,  and  strengthened,  by  the  spi- 
rit of  discussion  and  calculation,  and  by  the  researches  and  disco- 
very of  useful  truths,  which  natural  philosophy  tenders  to  morals 
for  the  maintaining  of  civil  policy;  is  that  the  time  still  to  search 
for  the  foundation  of  a  lawful  authority,  amidst  the  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  error?  The  welfare,  then,  and  security  of  the  people 
is  the  supreine  law  on  which  all  others  depend,  and  which  acknow- 
ledges no  superior.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  fundamental  law 
of  all  society.  It  is  by  this  we  must  interpret  every  particular  law, 
which  must  be  derived  from  this  principle,  and  serve  to  explain 
and  support  it. 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  division  and  cession  which 
kings  make  between  themselves,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the 
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right  of  buying,  selling,  or  exchanging  their  subjects  without 
their  consent?  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to  themselves  the  bar- 
barous right  of  alienating  or  mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their 
subjects  as  they  would  their  effects  or  estates;  while  the  supplies 
granted  for  the  support  of  their  house,  the  forests  of  their  do- 
main, the  jewels  of  their  crown,  are  all  sacred  unalienable  effects, 
which  we  must  never  have  recourse  to,  even  in  the  most  pres- 
sing exigencies  of  the  state? — Methinks  I  hear  the  voice  of  a 
numerous  colony  exclaiming  from  America,  and  addressing  the 
mother-country  in  the  following  terms: 

«  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  deliver  me 
«  up  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger?  Did  I  not  spring  from  thy  loins? 
"  Have  I  not  sown,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee  alone? 
«  When  tby  sbips  conveyed  me  to  these  shores,  so  different  from 
«  thy  own  happy  climate,  didst  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protect 
«  me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies?  Have  I  not  fought  in  support  of 
"  thy  rights,  and  defended  the  country  tbou  gavest  me?  After  hav- 
«  ing  fertilized  it  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained  it  for  thee  at 
«  the  expence  of  my  blood?  Thy  children  were  my  parents  or  my 
«  brethren;  thy  laws  my  boast,  and  thy  name  my  pride;  that  name 
"  which  I  have  striven  to  render  illustrious  among  nations  to 
«  whom  it  was  unkown.  I  have  procured  thee  friends  and  allies 
"  among  the  savages.  I  flattered  myself  with  the  thought  that 
"  I  might  one  day  come  in  competition  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the 
«  terror  of  thy  enemies.  But  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  Thou  hast 
"  bound  me  without  my  consent,  by  a  treaty,  the  very  conceal- 
"  ment  of  wbich  was  a  treachery.  Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent! 
"  how  couldst  thou  break,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
"  the  ties  by  which  I  was  attached  to  thee,  even  from  my  birtb? 
"  While  with  incessant  and  painful  toil  I  was  restoring  to  thee  the 
"  tribute  of  nourishment  and  subsistence  I  had  received  from 
"  thee,  I  wished  for  no  other  comfort  than  that  of  living  and  dy- 
"  ing  under  thy  law.  That  comfort  thou  bast  refused  me.  Thou  . 
"  hast  torn  me  from  my  family,  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  master  whom 
"  I  did  not  approve.  Restore  my  parent  to  me,  restore  me  to 
"  him  whose  name  I  have  been  used  to  call  upon  from  my  earliest 
"  infancy.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  submit  against  my  will 
"  to  a  yoke  which  I  abhor;  but  this  submission  will  only  be  tem- 
"  porary.  I  shall  languish,  and  perish  with  grief  and  weakness; 
"  or,  if  I  should  recover  life  and  vigour,  it  will  only  be  to  with- 
"  draw  myself  from  connections  I  detest,  though  I  should  even  be 
"  compelled  to  deliver  myself  up  to  thy  enemies." 

Louisiana  being  actually  oppressed  by  her  new  masters,  was 
desirous  of  shaking  off  a  yoke  which  she  had  abhorred  even  be- 
fore it  had  been  imposed;  but  being  rejected  by  France,  when  she 
endeavoured  to  put  herself  again  under  her  protection,  she  return- 
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ed  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  power  from  whose  chains  she 
had  attempted  to  free  herself.  The  cruelties  she  has  experienced 
from  the  resentment  of  an  incensed  government,  have  served  only 
to  increase  a  hatred  already  too  inveterate  to  be  forgotten.  With 
such  dispositions,  the  colony  can  hardly  flatter  itself  with  the 
hopes  of  attaining  any  degree  of  prosperity.  Though  Canada  has 
changed  its  mother- country,  it  will  not  meet  with  the  same  obsta- 
cles to  its  improvement. 

State  of  Cana  ^T  ^le  Peace  °f  Utrecht,  this  vast  country 

da  at  the  peace  was  in*  s'fe  °£ weakness  and  misery  that  *u 
of  Utrecht  inconceivable.      Ihis  was  owing  to  the  French 

J  ""  who  came  there  first,  and  who  rather  threw  them- 

selves into  the  country,  than  settled  upon  it.  The  greatest  part 
of  them  had"  nothing  more  than  runabout  the  woods;  while  the 
more  reasonable  among  them  had  attempted  some  cultivation,  but 
without  choice  or  plan.  -  A  piece  of  ground,  hastily  tilled  and 
built  upon,  was  as  hastily  forsaken.  However,  the  expences 
government  was  at  on  account  of  this  settlement,  together  with 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  at  times  afforded  the  inhabitants  a 
comfortable  subsistence:  but  a  series  of  unfortunate  wars  soon  de- 
prived them  of  these  emjoyments.  In  171 4<  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  300,000  livres  (L.13,125).  This  sum, 
added  to  350,000  (L.  15,3 12,  10s.),  sent  over  by  the  government 
every  year,  was  all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon  for  the  payment 
of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe:  and  indeed  these  were 
,  so  few,  that  most  people  were  reduced  to  wear  skins  like  the  In- 
dians. Such  was  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  twenty  thousand  French  inhabitants,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
in  these  immense  regions. 

p       j  .  •  .  The  happy  spirit  which  at  that  time  ani- 

n*,Z„  ^„mJnV^n"     ma*ed  several  parts  of  the  world  roused  Ca- 


'        /•  7     •  nada  from  the  languid  state  in  which  it  had 
vernment,   fisheries,         ,        ,  ,     fa   .    ■  T  f        t. 

industry     and    re-  s0  long  been  plunged.     It  appears  from  the 

maustiy,  ana  re-  estimates  taken  j  1753  and  l758  which 
venues,  of  Canada.  ,  ,      ,      ,,  ,    . 

J  were   nearly  equal,  that  the   population  a- 

mounted  to  ninety-one  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the  regular 
troops,  who  were  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  different 
exigencies  of  the  colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  allies  dispersed 
throughout  an  extent  of  1200  leagues  in  length,  and  of  considera- 
ble breadth,  nor  likewise  the  16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  the  French  settlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood. 
None  of  these  were  ever  considered  as  subjects.  The  smallest 
clans  still  preserved  their  independence,  though  they  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  European  colony.  All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the 
savage  alone  enjoys  it.     Not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  every  in- 
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dividual,  is  truly  free.  The  consciousness  of  his  independence, 
operates  upon  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He  would  enter  the 
palace  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  just  as  he  would  come  into  a  peasant's 
cottage,  and  neither  be  dazzled  with  his  splendor,  nor  awed  by  his 
power.  It  is  own  species,  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his  equal,  that  he 
loves  and  respects;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  would  destroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in  three  cities.  Ouebec, 
the  capital  of  Canada,  is  1500  leagues  distant  from  France,  and  120 
leagues  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  a  peninsula,  made  by  the  rivers  St  Lawrence  and  St  Charles, 
and  commands  a  prospect  over  extensive  fields,  which  serve  to 
enrich  it,  and  a  very  safe  road,  that  will  admit  upwards  of  two 
hundred  ships.  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference.  Two-tbirds 
of  this  circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks,  which 
are  a  better  security  than  the  fortifications  erected,  on  the  ram- 
parts that  cut  the  peninsula.  *The  houses  are  pretty  well  built. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
puted at  about  ten  thousand  souls.  It  was  the  centre  of  com- 
merce, and  the  seat  of  government. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years  later  than  Que- 
bec, and  situated  thirty  leagues  higher,  was  raised  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  the  trade  with  the  northern  Indians.  But  this  set- 
tlement, though  brilliant  at  first,  never  attained  to  more  than  1500 
inhabitants,  because  the  fur  trade  was  soon  diverted  from  this 
market,  and  carried  entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  island  ten  leagues  long,  and  four  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  formed,  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  sixty  leagues  above 
Quebec..  Of  all  the  adjacent  country,  there  is  no  place  where  the 
climate  is  so  mild,  the  country  so  pleasant,  or  the  soil  so  fruitful. 
A  few  scattered  huts,  erected  by  chance  in  1640,  advanced  to  a 
regular  built  town,  which  contained  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
At  first  it  lay  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  savages,  but  was  after- 
wards inclosed  with  slight  palisades,  and  then  with  a  wall  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  toped  with  battlements.  It  fell  to  decay,  when 
the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged  the  French  to  erect  forts  higher 
up  the  country,  to  secure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colonists,  who  were  not  comprised  within  the  walls 
of  these  three  cities,  did  not  live  in  towns,  but  were  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  seen  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  soil  is  rugged  and  barren,  and 
where  no  corn  will  ripen.  The  first  plantation  to  the  south  began' 
jo  be  raised  fifty  leagues  below  Ouebec,  and  to  the  north,  twenty 
leagues;  they  were  thinly  scattered,  and  their  produce  was  but  in- 
different. The  truly  fertile  fields  began  only  near  the  capital, 
and  they  grew  better  as  they  approached  to  Montreal.     Nothing 
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can  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  than  the  rich  borders  of  that 
long  and  broad  canal.  Woods,  scattered  here  and  there,  which 
decorate  the  tops  of  the  grassy  mountains,  meadows  covered  with 
flocks,  fields  crowned  with  ripening  corn,  small  streams  of  water 
flowing  down  to  the  river,  churches  and  castles  seen  at  intervals 
through  the  trees,  all  these  exhibited  a  succession  of  the  most  en- 
chanting prospects.  These  would  have  been  still  more  delightful, 
if  the  edict  of  1745  had  been  observed,  which  forbade  the  colonist 
from  dividing  his  plantations,  unless  they  were  an  acre  and  a  half 
in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  depth.  Indolent  heirs  would 
not  then  have  torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  They 
would  have  been  compelled  to  form  new  plantations,  and  vast 
spaces  of  fallow  grounds  would  no  longer  have  separated  rich  and 
cultivated  plains.  ' 

Nature  herself  directed  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and 
taught  him  to  avoid  watery  and  sandy  grounds,  and  all  those  where 
the  pine,  the  fir-tree,  and  the  cedar,  grew  solitary;  but,  wherew 
he  found  a  soil  covered  with  maple,  oak,  beech,  yoke-elm,  and 
small  cherry-trees,  there  he  might  reasonably  expect  an  increase 
of  twenty  to  one  in  wheat,  and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian  corn,  with- 
out  the  trouble  of  manuring. 

All  the  plantations,  though  of  different  dimensions,  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  their  respective  owners.  There  were  few 
of  them  that  did  not  yield  rye,  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, pulse,  and  pot  herbs,  in  great  plenty,  and  excellent  in  their 
kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  score  of  sheep,  whose  wool  was 
very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a  dozen  cows,  which  supplied  them 
with  milk,  and  five  or  six  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  cattle  were 
small,  but  their  flesh  was  excellent,  and  these  people  lived  in  2 
degree  of  ease  and  happiness  unknown  to  our  country  people  in 
Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  afford  to  keep  a  good 
number  of  horses.  They  were  not  fine,  indeed,  but  able  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  to  run  a  prodigious  way 
upon  the  snow.  They  were  so  fond  of  multiplying  them  in  the 
colony,  that,  in  winter,  they  would  lavish  on  them  the  corn  that 
they  themselves  regretted  at  another  season. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  83,000  French,  dispersed  or  col- 
lected on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  head 
of  the  river,  and  what  is  called  the  upper  country,  there  were  8000 
more,  who  were  more  addicted  to  hunting  and  trade  than  to  hus- 
bandry. 

Their  first  settlement  was  Catarakui,  or  Fort  Frontenac,  built 
in  1671,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Ontario,  to  stop  the  inroads 
of  the  English  and  Iroquois.     The  bay  of  this  place  served  as  » 
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harbour  for  the  men  of  w 
great  lake,  which  might, 


and  trading  vessels  belonging  to  this 

ith  more  propriety,  be  called  a  sea, 

Imost  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful   as  on 


and  where  storms  ; 
the  ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  both  measure  300 
leagues  in  circumference,  lies  a  continent  of  fourteen  leagues. 
This  land  is  intersected  towards  the  middle  by  the  famous  fall  of 
Niagara,  which,  from  its  height,  breadth,  and  shape.,  and  from  the 
quantity  and  impetuosity  of  its  waters,  is  justly  accounted  the 
most  wonderful  Cataract*  in  the  world.  It  'was  above  this  grand 
aad  awful  water  fall  that  France  had  erected  fortifications  with  a 
design  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying  their  furs  to  their  ri- 
vals the  English. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  landj  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Strait,  wbich  exceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  prospects,  the  fertility 
df  the  soil,  and  the  profusion  of  game  and  fish.  Nature  has  la- 
vished all  her  sweets  to  enrich  this  delightful  spot.  But  this  was 
not  the  motive  that  induced -the  French  to  settle  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century:  it  was  the  vicinity  of  several  In- 
dian nations  who  could  abundantly  supply  them  with  furs;  and, 
indeed,  this  trade  increased  with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  success  of-this  new  settlement  proved  fatal  to  the  post  of 
MichillimakinacH,  situated  a  hundred  leagues  further,  between  the 
lake  Michigan,  the  lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are 
all  three  navigable.  The  greatest  part  of  the  trade  which  Used  to 
Be  carried  on  there  with  the  natives  went  over  to  the  Strait,  and 
there  it  remained. 

Besides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are  some  of  lesser 
note,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  constructed  here  and  there 
upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  between  the  mountains.  For  the 
first  sentiment  interest  inspires,  is  that  of  mistrust;  and  its  first 
impulse  is,  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each  of  these  forts  was, 
manned  with  a  garrison,  which  defended  the  French  who  were  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood.  All  together  made  up  8000  souls,  who 
inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonists  settled  in  Canada  were 
not  always  answerable  to  the  climate'  they  inhabited.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  country  spent  their  winter  in  idleness,  gravely  sitting  by 
their  fire-side.  When  the  return  of  spring  called  them  out  to  the 
necessary  labours  of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  superficially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  sowed  it  carelessly,  and  then  sank  again 
into  their  former  indolence  till  harvest-time.  In  a  country  where 
the  people  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  for  hire,  each  family 
was  obliged  to  gather  in  their  own  crops;  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
ef  that  sprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  summer's  day  enlivens  the 
vol*,  ni.  U 
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reapers  whilst  they  are  gathering  in  their  rich  harvest.  Those  of 
the  Canadians  never  went  beyond  a  small  parcel  #of  com  of  each 
kind,  a  little,  hay  and  tobacco,  a  few  cyder- apples,  cabbages,  and 
onions.  This  was  the  whole  produce  of  a  plantation,  in  that 
country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  several  causes.  Thfr 
excessive  cold  in  winter,  which  froze  up  the  rivers,  in  a  manner 
locked  up  and  benumbed  the  faculties  of  the  people.  They  con- 
tracted  such  a  habit  of  idleness  during  the  severe  weather,  which 
continued  for  eight  months  successively,  that  labour  appeared  an 
intolerable  hardship,  even  in  the  finest  weather.  The  numerous 
festivals  of  their  religion  were  another  hindrance^  to  their  indus- 
try. Men  are  ready  enough  to  practise  that  kind  of  devotion, 
which  exempts  them  from  labour.  Lastly,  their  passion  for  arms, 
which  had  been  purposely  encouraged  among  these  courageous 
and  daring  men,  inspired  them  with  an  aversion  for-  the- labours  of 
husbandry.  Their  minds  were  so,  entirely  absorbed  in.  military 
glory,  that  they  were  fond  of  nothing  hut  war,  though  they  en- 
gaged in  it  without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  especially  of  the  capital,  lived, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  in  a  constant  pound  of  dissipation. 
They  were  alike  insensible  to  the  beauties,  of  nature,  and  to  the 
pleasures  of  imagination;  they  had  no  taste  for  arts,  and  sciences, 
for  reading  or  instruction.  Their  only  passion  was  amusement, 
and  persons  of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  assemblies.  This 
way  of  life  considerably  increased  the  influence  of  the-  ladies,  who. 
were  possessed  of  every  attraction,  except  those  soft  emptions  of 
the  soul,  which  alone  constitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  beau- 
ty. Lively,  gay,  coquettes,  and  addicted  to  gallantry,  they  were 
more  gratified  with,  inspiring  than,  feeling  the  tender  passions.  In. 
both  sexes  might  be  observed  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  sense  of  honour  than 
of  real  honesty.  Superstition  took  place  of  morality,  as  it  does, 
wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies  wil'l  compen- 
sate for  good  works,  and  that  crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice,  and  levity,  would  never  have  taken  such  an. 
ascendant  in  Canada,  had  the  government  been  careful  to  employ 
the  minds  of  the  people  upon  solid  and  profitable  objects.  But 
all  the  colonists  without  exception  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit 
obedience  to  a.  mere  military  authority.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  the  slow  and  sure  process  of  laws.  The  will  of  the  chief,  or 
of  his  delegates,  was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  li- 
berty to  interpret,  an  awful  decree,  which  they  must  submit  to 
without  examination.  Delays,  representations,  excuses,  of  honour, 
were  so  many  crimes  in  the  eye's  of  a  despotic  ruler,  who  had 
usurped  a  power  of  punishing  or  absolving  by  his  bare  word.    He 
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held  in  his  own  hands  all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments; the  right  of  imprisoning  without  the  shadow  of  a  crime', 
and  the  still  more  formidable  right  of  inferring  a  reverence  i or 
his  decrees,  as  so  many  acts  of  justice,  though  they  were  but  the 
irregular  sallies  of  his  own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not  confined  to  mat- 
ters relative  to  military  discipline  and  political  administration.  It 
was  extended  even  to  civil  jurisdiction.  The  decision  of  the  go- 
vernor upon  all  differences  arising  between  the  colonists,  was  ab- 
solute and  without  appeal.  These  contest's  were  fortunately  very 
rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things  were  almost,  as  it  were,  in  com- 
mon- This  dangerous  authority  subsisted  till  1T363,  at  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  erected  in  the  capital,  for  the  final  trial  bf 
all  causes  depending  throughout  the  colony.  The  custom  of 
Paris,  modified  suitably  to  local  combinations,  formed  the  code  of 
their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a  mixture  of  re- 
venue laws.  The  administration  of  the  finances  in  Canada  only 
took  up  a  few  fines  of  alienation;  a  trifling  contribution  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal)  towards  the  expence  of 
keeping  up  the  fortifications  of  these  places;  and  some  duties  upon 
all  goods  imported  and  exported,  which,  indeed,  were  too  high-. 
In  1747,  all  these  several  articles  brought  no  more  than  260,200 
(L.11,383,   15s.)  liw^s  into  the  treasury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  the  government,  'nevertheless 
they  did  not  enjoy  an  entire  exemption.  A  great  mistake  was 
made  at  the  first  settling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to  officers  and 
gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to  four  leagues  in  front,  and 
unlimited  in  breadth.  These  great  proprietors,  who  were  men  of 
moderate  fortunes,  and  unskilled  in  agriculture,  were  unable  to 
manage  such  vast  estates,  and  were,  therefore,  under  a  necessity 
of  making  over  their  lands  to  soldiers  or  planters,  upon  condition 
they  should  pay  them  a  kind  of  ground-rent  or  homage  for  ever. 
This  was  ihtrdducing  into  America  a  species  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, which  was  so  long  fatal  to  Europe.  The  lord  ceded  ninety 
acres  to  each  of  his  vassals,  who  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in 
his  mill,  to  pay  him  annually  one  or  two  sols  per  acre,  and  a  bu- 
shel and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire  grant.  These  taxes,  though 
very  trifling,  maintained  a  great  number  of  idle  people,  at  the 
expence  of  the  only  class  with  which  a  colony  ought  to  have  been 
peopled.  The  true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  men,  found  the 
burthen  of  maintaining  an  annuitant  nobility,  increased  by  the 
additional  exactions  of  the  clergy.  In  1667  the  tithes  were  im- 
posed. They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the 
crops,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  that  rapacious  body;  but 
still  this  was  an  oppression,  in  a  country  where  the  clergy  had  3 
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property   allotted   them,  which  was    sufficient   for  their  main- 


So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  agriculture  disab- 
led the  colony  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  that  came  from  the  mo- 
ther-country. The  French  ministry  were  at  last  so  fully  convin-  • 
ced  of  this  truth,  that,  after  having  always  obstinately  opposed  die 
establishment  of  manufactures  in  America,  in  1708  they  thought 
it  their  interest  even  to  promote  them.  But  these  encourage- 
ments being  too  late,  they  had  very  little  efFect,  and  the  united  in- 
dustry of  the  colonists  could  never  produce  more  than  a  few  coarse 
linens,  and  some  very  bad  woollen  stuffs. 

The  fisheries  were  not  much  more  important'  than  the  manufac- 
tures. The  only  one  that  could  be  an  object  of  exportation  was 
that  of  the  seal:  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  class  offish, 
though  he  is  not  dumb;  is  always  born  on  land,  and  lives  more 
on  dry  ground  than  in  the  water.  His  head  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  mastiff.  He  has  four  paws,  which  are  very  short,  especially 
the  hinder  ones,  and  serve  him  rather  to  craw  than  to  walk  upon. 
They  are  shaped  like  fins,  but  the  forefeet  have  claws.  His  skin 
is  hard,  and  covered  with  short  hair-  He  is  born  white,  but 
turns  sandy  or  black,  as  he  grows  up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  the 
three  colours. 

There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  seals.  The  larger  sort  will 
sometimes  weigh  no  less  than  two  thousand  weight,  and  seem  to 
have  a  sharper  snout  than  the  others.  The  small  ones,  whose  skin 
is  commonly  marbled,  are  brisker,  and  more  dextrous  at  extrica7 
ting  themselves  out  of  the  snares  that  are  laid1  for  them.  The 
Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them  sp  far  as  to  make  them  foh 
low  them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  and  sometimes  upon  the  ice  that  they  couple, 
and  that  the  dams  lay"  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  usually  suckle  them  in  the  water,  but  more  frequently 
on  land.  When  they  want  to  teach  them  to  swim,  it  is  said  they 
carry  them  upon  their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the 
water,  then  take  the.m  up  again,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  till  tbey 
are  strong  enough  to  swim  of  themselves.  Most  little  birds  flutter 
about  from  spray  to  spray,  before  they  venture  to  fly  abroad;  the 
eagle  carries  her  young,  to  accustom  them  to  encounter  the'bois- 
terous  winds;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  seal,' born  on 
land,  should  exercise  her  little  ones  in  living  under  water. 

The  manner  of  fishing  for  these  amphibious  animals  is  very 
simple.  Their  custom  is,  when  they  are  out  at  sea  to  enter  into  the 
creeks  with  the  tide.  As  soon  as  some  place  is  discovered  where 
they  resort  in  shoals,  they  surround  it  wi(h  nets  and  stake?,  only 
taking  care  to  leave  a  little  opening  for  them  to  get  in.  At 
high-water  this  opening  is  stopped  up,  and  when   the  tide  is 
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gone  down,  the  prey  remains  on  dry  ground.  There  is  no- 
thing more  to  do  but  to  knock  them  down.  Sometimes  the 
fishermen  get  into  a  canoe  and  follow  them  to  their  lurking  places, 
where  they  fire  upon  them  the  moment  they  put  their  heads  out 
of  the  water  to  take  in  air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  are 
easily  caught;  if  they  are  killed,  they  sink  directly,  but  are  brought 
'up  by  great  dogs,  trained  to  dive  for  them  seven  or  eight  fathom 
under  water. 

The  skin  of  the  seal  was  formerly  used  for  muffs,  but  after- 
wards to  cover  trunks  and  to  make  shoes  and  boots.  When  it 
is  well  tanned,  the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  quite  so  fine;  on  the  other,  it  keeps 
longer. 

The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  generally  allowed  to  be  good;  but  it 
turns  to  better  account  if  it  is  boiled  do  wn  to  oil.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  sufficient  to  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or  earthen  vessel. 
Frequently  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  spread  the  fat  upon 
large  squares  made  of  boards,  where  it  melts  of  itself,  and  the  oil 
runs  off  through  an  opening  made  for  that  purpose.  It  keeps 
clear  for  a  long  time,  has  no  bad  smell,  and  does  not  gather  dross. 
It  is  used  for  burning  and  for  dressing  of  leather. 

Five  or  six  small  ships  were  fitted  out  every  year  from  Canada 
for  the  seal  fishery  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  one  or  two 
less  for  the  Carribee  islands.  They  received  from  the  islands 
nine  or  ten  vessels  laden  with  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  and  sugar; 
and  from  France  about  thirty  ships,  whose  lading  together  might 
amount  to  nine  thousand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  last  wars,  which  was  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  colony,  the  exports  did  not  exceed- 
1,200,000  livres  (L.52,500)  in  furs,  800,000  (L. 35,000)  in  beaver, 
2d0,000(L.  10,937,  10s.)  in  seal  oil,  the  like  sum  in  flour  and 
peas,  and  150,000  livres  (L.6,562,  10s.)  in' wood  of  all  kinds. 
These  several  articles  put  together  amounted  but  to  2,650,000 
livres  (L.l  15,937,  10s  )  a-year,  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay  for  the 
commodities  they  draw  from  the  mother  country.  '  The  defi- 
ciency was  made  up  by  the  government. 

When  the  French  were  first  in  possession  of  Canada  they  had 
yery  little  money.  The  little  that  was  brought  in  from  time  to  time 
by  the  new  settlers  did  not  stay  long  in  the  country,  because  the 
necessities  of  the  colony  sent  it  away  again.  This  was  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670  the 
court  of  Versailles  ordered  a  particular  sort  of  money  to  be  coin- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  French  settlements  in  America,  and  set  a 
nominal  value  upon  it,  a  fourth  part  above  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  mother-country.  But  this  expedient  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  advantages  that  were  expected,  at  least  with  regard 
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to  New  France.  They  therefore  thought  proper,  in  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  to  substitute  paper-currency  to  metal,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  and  other  expences  of  government.  This 
succeeded  till  the  year  I7l3j  when  they  were  no  longer  true  to 
the  engagements  they  had  entered  into  with  the  administrators  of 
the  colony.  The  bills  of  Exchange  they  drew  upon  t,he  treasury 
of  the  mother-country  were  not  honoured,  and  from  that  time  fell 
into  discredit.  They  were  at  last  paid  off  in  1 720,  but  with  the 
loss  of  five- eighths. 

This  event  occasioned  the  use  of  metal  to  be  resumed  in  Canada; 
but  this  expedient  lasted  only  two  years.  The  merchants  found  it 
troublesome,  expensive,  and  hazardous,  to  send  metal  to  France, 
and  so  did  all  the  colonies  who  had  any  remittances  to  make;  so 
that  they  were  the  first  to  solicit  the  re-establishment  of  paper- 
currency.  This  money  was  made  of  cards,  on  which  were  stamp- 
ed the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  comptroller.  They  were  of  24 
(L.l,  Is.),  12  (10s,6d.),  6  (5s.3d.)  and  3  livres  (2-s.lid.);  and  of 
SO  (Is  3|d),  15  (7d.7-8ths.)and  74  sols  (3£d.).  The  value  of  the 
whole  number  that  was  made  out  did  not  exceed  1,000,000  of 
livres  (L.43,750).  When  this  sum  was  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  orders 
signed  only  by  the  intendant.  This  was  the  first  grievance^  but 
another  and  more  scandalous  abuse  was,  that  their  number  was 
unlimited.  The  smallest  were  of  20  sols  (10|d.),  and  the  highest 
of  a  100  livres  (L.4  7  <j).  These  different  papers  circulated 
throughout  the  colony,  and  supplied  the  want  of  money  till  the 
month  of  October.  This  was  the  latest  season  for  the  ships  to 
sail  from  Canada.  Then  all  this  paper  currency  was  turned  into 
bills  of  exchange,  payable  in  France  by  the  government,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  made  use  of  the  value.  But  their  number 
was  so  great,  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  treasury  could  no 
longer  answer  such  large  demands,  and  was  forced  to  protract 
the  payment.  An  unfortunate  war,  that  broke  out  two  years  af- 
ter, so  increased  their  number,  that  at  last  they  were  prohibited! 
This  presently  raised  the  price  of  all  commodities  to  an  immo- 
derate degree;  and  as  on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the 
war,  the  king  was  the  great  consumer,  he  alone  bore  the  loss  of 
the  discarded  paper >  and  of  the  dearness  of  the  goods.  In  1759 
the  ministry  were  obliged  to  stop  payment  of  the  Canada  bills,  till 
their  origin  and  real  value  could  be  traced.  They  amounted  to 
an  alarming  sum. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Canada,  which  in  1729 
did  not  exceed  400,000  livres  (L.17,500),  and  before  1749  never 
went  beyond  1,700,000  (L. 74,375),  were  immense  after  that 
period.      The  year    1750   cost  2,100}000   (L.91,875);  the  year 
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1751,  2,700,000  (L.l  18,125);  the  year! 752,  4,O9O,O00(L.  178,937, 
10s.);  the  year  1753,  5,300,00ft  (L  231,875);  the  yeaF  1754, 
4,450,00O(L.  194,687,  10s.);  sheyearl755,  6,100,000(L.266,875)* 
the  year  1756,  1 1,300,000  (L.  494,375); -the  year  1757,  19,250,000 
(L.8*2,187,  10s.)  the  year  1758,27,900,000  (L.  1,220,625);  the 
year  1759,  26,000,000  (L.l, 137,500);  the-  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  1760,  13,500,000.  (L.590,625).  Of  these  prodigious 
sums,  80,00.0,000  (L- 3,500,000)  was  owing  at  the-  peace. 

This  dishonest  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origin,  and  the  enor- 
mities that  had  given  rise  to  it  were  Inquired  into,  as  far  as  the 
distance  of  time  and  place  would  permit.  The  greatest  delin- 
quents, who  were  become  so  in  consequence-  of  the  unlimited 
power  and  credit  given  them  by  the  government,  were  legally 
condemned  to  make  considerable-  restitutions,  but  still  too  mo- 
derate. The-  claims  of  private  creditors  were  all  discussed.  For-* 
tunately  for  them  and  for  the  nation,  the  ministry  entrusted 
with  this  important  and  necessary  business  were  men  of  unblemish- 
ed characters,  who  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
power,  no?  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune;  who  could  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by-  artifice,  or  wearied  out  by  difficulties.  By  steadily 
and  impartially,  holding,  an  even  balance  between  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they  reduced  the  sua 
total  of  the  debts,  to  38,000,000  (L.  1,662,500). 

It  was  the  fault  of  France,  if  Canada  was 
not  worth  the  immense  sums  that  were  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  had  long  since  appeared, 
that  this  vast  region,  was  every  where  capable 
of  yielding  prodigious  crops,,  yet  no  more  was 
cultivated  than  what  was  barely  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  With  mo- 
derate, labour  they  might  have  raised  corn  '  en 
the  West  Indies,  and  even  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  1751  the  colony  sent  over  two  ship  loads  of  wheat 
to  Marseilles;  which  proved  very  good,  and  sol  !•  to  great  advantage. 
This  expoitation  ought  to  have  been  the  more  encouraged,  as  the 
crops  are  exposed  to  few  accidents  in  that  country,  where  the  corn 
is  sown  in  May,  and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  August. 

If  husbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extended,  the  cattle 
would  have  multiplied.  They  have  so  much  pasture-ground,  and 
such  plenty  of  acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  easily  have  bred 
oxen  and  hogs  sufficient  to  supply  the  French  islands  with  beet 
and  pork,  without  having  recourse  to  Irish  beef.  Possibly  they 
might  in  time  have  increased  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  victual  the 
ships  of  the  mother-country. 

Their-  sheep  would  have  been  no  less  advantageous  to  France. 
They  were  easily  raised  in  Canada,  where  che  dams  commonly  bear. 


Advantages  which 
France  might  have 
derivedfrom  Ca- 
nada. Errors, 
which  havedepriv- 
ed  her  of  them. 
iugh  to  supply  all 
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twins;  and,  if  they  did  not  multiply  faster,  it  was  because  the  ewes 
were  left  with  the  ram  at  all  seasons;  because  they  mostly  brought 
forth  in  February,  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  destroyed  a 
great  many  lambs;  and  because  they  were  obliged  to  feed  them  with 
corn,  and  the  inhabitants  found  this  so  expensive  that  they  did  not 
care  to  rear  them.  All  this  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  law, 
enjoining  all  farmers  to  part  the  rams  from  the  ewes  from  Sep- 
tember to  February.  The  lambs  dropped  in  May  would  haye  been 
reared  without  expence  or  hazard,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  colony 
would  have  been  covered  with  numerous  flocks.-  Their  wool,  which 
is  known  to  be  very  fine  and  good,  would  have  supplied  the  manu- 
factures of  France,  instead  of  that  which  they  import  from  Andalusia 
and  Castile.  The  state  would  have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable 
commodity;  and,  in  return,  the  colony  would  have  received  a 
thousand  new  and  desirable  articles  from  the  mother-country. 

The  Gin-seng  would  have  been  a  great  acquisition  to  both. 
This  plant,  which  the  Chinese  procure  from  the  Corea,  or  from 
Tartary,  and  which  they  buy  at  its  weight  of  gold,  was  found  in 
1720,  by  the  Jesuit  Lasitau,  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  where  it 
grows  spontaneously.  It  wa3.  soon  carried  to  Canton,  where  it 
was  much  esteemed,  and  sold  at  an  extravagant  price  The  Gin- 
seng, which  at  first  sold  at  Quebec  for  30  and  40  sols  (about 
ls.6d.  on  an  average)  a-pound,  immediately  rose  to  25-livres 
(L.l  1  10").  In  1752  the  Canadians  exposed  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500,000  livres  (L  21,875).  The.  demand  for  it  was  so 
great,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in  May  what  ought  not 
to  have  been  gathered  till  September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven 
what  should  have  been  dried  gradually  in  the  shade..  This  spoil- 
ed the  sale  of  the  Gin-seng  of  Canada  in  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  it  could  find  a  market;  and  the  colonists  were  severe- 
ly punished  for  their  excessive  greediness,  by  the  total  loss  of  a 
branch  of  commerce,  which,  if  properly  managed,  might  have 
proved  a  source  of  opulence. 

Another,  and  a  surer  source  for  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
was  tbe  working  of  the  iron  mines  which  abound  in  those  parts. 
The  only  one  that  has  ever  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Europeans, 
lies  near  the  town  of  the  Trois  Rivieres.  -  It  was  discovered  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  there  are  no-mines  that  yield  more, 
and  the  best  in  Spain  are  not  superior  to  it  for  the  pliability  of 
the  metal.  A  smith  from  Europe,  who  came  thither  in  1739, 
greatly  improved  the  working  of  this  mine,  which  till  then  had 
been  but  carelessly  and  unskilfully  managed.  From  that  time  no 
other  iron  was  made  use  of  in  the  colony.  They  even  exported 
some  samples;  but  France  would  not  be  convinced  that  this  iron 
was  the  best  for  fire-arms.  The  design  of  using  this  iron  would 
have  been  very  favourable  to  the  project,  which  after  much  irre- 
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solution,  had  at  last  been  adopted,  of  forming  a  marine  establish- 
ment in  Canada. 

The  first  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vast  region,  found  it 
all  covered  over  with  forests.  The  common  trees  were  oaks  of 
prodigious  height,  and  pines  of  all  sizes.  These  woods  could  have 
been  conveyed  with  ease  down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
numberless  rivers  that  discharge  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fa- 
tality, all  these  treasures  were  for  a  long  time  overlooked  or  de- 
spised. At  last  the  court  of  Versailles  thought  proper  to  attend  to 
them.  They  gave  orders  for  erecting  docks  at  Quebec  for  build- 
ing men  of  war,  but  unfortunately  trusted  the  business  to  agents, 
who  had  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  private  interest. 

The  timber  should  have  been  felled  upon  the  hills,  where-  the 
eold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  contracting  its  fibres;  whereas  it 
was  constantly  brought  from  marshy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  moisture  gives  it  a  loose  and  spongy  tex- 
ture. Instead  of  conveying  it  in  barges,  they  floated  it  down  on 
rafts  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  where  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  moss  that  rotted  it.  It  ought 
to  have  been  put  under  sheds  when  it  was  landed,  but  it  was  left 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer,  to  the  snow  in  winter,  and  to  the 
rains  in  spring  and  autumn.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed  into 
the  dockyards,  where  it  again  sustained  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons for  two  or  three  years.  Negligence  or  dishonesty  enhanced 
the  price  of  every  thing  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  got  their  sails, 
ropes,  pitch,  and  tar,  from  Europe,  in  a  country,  which,  with  a 
little  industry,  might  have  supplied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France 
with  all  these  materials.  This  bad  management  had  totally 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada  into  disrepute,  and  effectually  ruined 
the  resources  which  that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnished  the  manufactures  of  the  mother-country 
with  a  branch  of  industry  that  might  almost  be  called  an  exclusive 
one.  This  was  the  preparation  of  beaver.  This-  commodity  at 
first  was  subjected  to  the  burden  and  restraints  of  monopoly. 
The  India  Company  made,  and  could  not  but  make,  an  ill  use  of 
their  privilege.  What  they  bought  of  the  savages  was  chiefly 
paid  for  in  English  scarlet  cloths,  which  those  people  were  very 
fond  of  appearing  in.  But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  English  settle- 
ments than  the  Company  chose  to  give,  they  carried  thither  all 
they  could  conceal  from  the  search  of  the  Company's  agents,  and 
exchanged  their  beaver  for  English  cloth  and  India  calico.  Thus 
did  France,  by  the  abuse  of  an  institution,  which  she  was  by  no 
means  obliged  to  maintain,  lose  the  double  advantage  of  furnish- 
ing materials  to  some  of  her  own  manufactures,  and  of  securing  A 
market  for  the  produce  of  others.  She  was  equally  ignorant 
vol.  hi.  X 
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with  regard  to  the  facility  of  establishing  a  whale-fishery  in  Ca- 
nada. 

The  chief  sources  of  this  fishery  are  Davis's  Straits  and  Green- 
land. Fifty  ships  come  every  year  into  the  former  of  these  lati- 
tudes, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The  Dutch  are  con- 
cerned for  more  than  three-fourths  of  them.  The  rest  are  fitted 
out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  the  different  ports  of  England. 
It  is  computed  that  the  whole  expence  of  fitting  out  200  ships,  of 
350  tons  burden  upon  an  average,  must  amount  to  10,000,000  livres 
(L.437,500).  The  usual  produce  of  each  is  rated  at  80,000  livres 
(L.  3,500),  and  consequently  the  whole  amount  of  the  fishery  can- 
not be  less  than  16,000,000  (L.70a,OOO).  If  we  deduct  from 
this  the  profits  of  the  seamen  who  devote  themselves  to  these 
hard  and  dangerous  voyages,  very  little  remains  for  the  merchants 
concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  has  gradually  disgusted  the  Biscayans,  who  were 
the  first  adventurers  in  the'  undertaking.  They  have  not  been 
succeeded  by  other  Frenchmen,  insomuch  that  the  whale-fishery 
has  been  totally  thrown  up  by  that  nation,  which  of  all  others  made 
the  greatest  consumption  of  oil,  whalebone,  and  spermaceti.  Many 
proposals  have  been  made  for  resuming  it  in  Canada.  There  was 
the  finest  prospect  of  a  plentiful  fishery  in  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
attended  with  less  danger  and  less  expence  than  at  Davis's  Straits 
or  Greenland.  It  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  this  colony,  that  the 
best  schemes  relative  to  it  have  been  unsuccessful;  and  particu- 
larly the  whale-fishery,  which  would  have  singularly  roused  the 
activity  of  the  colonists,  and  would  have  proved  an  excellent 
nursery  for  seamen,   has  never  met  with  the  countenance  of  go- 

The  same  remissness  has  baffled  the  scheme,  so  often  planned, 
and  two  or  three  times  attempted,  of  fishing  for  cod  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Probably  the  success  would  not  have 
fully  answered  their  expectation,  because  the  fish  is  but  indiffe- 
rent, and  there  are  very  few  proper  beaches  to  dry  it.  But  the 
gulph  would  have  made  ample  amends..  It  abounds  with  cod, 
which  might  have  been  carried  to  Newfoundland  or  Louisbourgh, 
and  advantageously  bartered  for  the  productions  of  the  Caribbee 
islands  and  European  commodities.  Every  thing  conspired  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  settlements  in  Canada,  if  they  had 
been  seconded  by  the  men  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  interested 
in  them.  But  whence  could  proceed  that  inconceivable'  inaction, 
which  suffered  them  to  languish  in  the  same  low  condition  they 
were  at  first? 

It  must  be  confessed,  some  obstacles  arose  from  the  very  nature 
of  rhe  climate.  The  river  St  Lawrence  is  frozei.  up  for  six  months 
in  the  year. '    At  other   times,  there  are  frequent  thick  fogs,  ra- 
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pidcurrents,  sand-banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which  render  the 
navigation  of  it  impracticable  by  night,  and  even  dangerous  by 
day  These  difficulties  increased  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to 
such  a  degree,  that  sailing  is  quite  impracticable,  and  rowing  so  dif- 
ficult, that_  from  the  Trois  Rivieres,  where  the  tide  ends,  the  oars 
cannot  resist  the  violence  of  the  current,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  very  fair  wind,  and  then  only  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  From  Montreal  to  the  lake  Ontario,  travellers  meet  with 
no  less  than  six  water  falls,  which  oblige  them  to  unload  their 
<anoes,  and  to  carry  them  and  their  cargoes  a  considerable  way 
fey  land. 

Far  from  encouraging  man  to  get  the  better  of  nature,  a  misin- 
formed government  planned  none  but  ruinous  schemes.  To  gain 
the  advantage  over  the  English  in  the  fur-trade,  they  erected 
thirty-three  forts,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  The  build- 
ing and  victualling  of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the 
only  labours  that  ought  to  have  engrossed  their  attention.  This 
error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  perilous  course  of  conduct. 
It:  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that  the  Indians  saw  the 
beginnings  of  these  settlements,  which  might  endanger  their  li- 
berty. Their  suspicions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms;  so  that 
the  colony  was  seldom  free  from  war.  Necessity  made  all  the 
Canadians  soldiers.  Their  manly  and  military  education  made 
them, hardy,,  and  regardless  of  danger.  Just  emerging  from  child- 
hood, they  would  traverse  a  vast  continent  in  the  summer  time  in 
canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and  snow.  As  they 
had  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure  subsistence  with,  they  were 
m  continual  danger  of  starving;  but  nothing  dismayed  them,  not 
even  the  risk  they  ran  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagination  in  inventing 
tortures  for  their  enemies,  far  worse  than  death. 

The  sedan  try  arts  of  peace,  and  the  steady  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, had  no  attraction  for  men  accustomed  to  an  active  wander- 
ing life.  The  court,  which  forms  no  idea  of  the  sweets  or  the 
utility  of  rural  life,  increased  the  aversion  which  the  Canadians 
had  conceived  for  it,  by  bestowing  all  their  favours  and  honours 
upon  military  actions  alone.  The  distinction  that  was  mostly  la- 
vished was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  far 
tal  consequences.  It  not  only  plunged  the  Canadians  into  idleness, 
but  also  inspired  them  with  an  irresistible  affection  for  every  thing 
that  was  splendid.  Profits  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  sacred 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  were  laid  out  in  ornament, 
and  real  poverty  was  concealed  under  the  trappings  of  destructive 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  colony  in  1747, 
when  La  Galissoniere  was  appointed  gover- 
nor. He  was  an  able,  resolute,  and  active  t 
man;  a  man  of  great  steadiness,  .because  he 
acted  upon  soufid  principles-  The  English 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  as  far  as  the  south  side  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Galis- 
soniere thought  this  an  unjust  claim,  and  was  determined  to  con- 
fine them  within  the  peninsula,  which  he  apprehended  .to  be  the 
limits  settled  by  treaty.  'Their  ambition  of  encroaching  on  the 
inland  parts,  particularly  towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  River,  he  like- 
wise thought  unreasonable.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains  ought  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  possessions, 
and  was  fully  determined  they  should  not  pass  them.  His  suc- 
cessor, who  was  appointed  whilst  he  was  devising  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this  vast  design,  entered  into  his  views  with  all 
the  warmth  they  deserved.  Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately 
erected  on  all  sides,  to  support  the  system  which  the  court  had 
adopted,  perhaps  without  foreseeing,  or  without  sufficiently  at- 
tending to  the  consequences. 

At  this  period  began  those  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
the  French  in  North  America,  which  were  rather  countenanced 
than  openly  avowed  by  the  respective  mother-countries.  This 
clandestine  mode  of  carrying  on  war  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  ministry  of  Versailles,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reco- 
vering by  degrees,  and  without  exposing  their  weakness,  what 
they  had  lost  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when,  the  enemy  had  impos- 
ed their  own  terms.  These  repeated  checks  at  last  opened  the 
eyes  of  Great  Britain,  and  disclosed  the  political  system  of  her 
rival.  George  II.  thought  an  equivalent  situation  was  inconsistent 
with,  the  superiority  of  his  maritime  forces.  His  flag  was  ordered 
to  insult  the  French  flag  on  every  sea.  The  English  accordingly 
took  or  dispersed  all  the  French  ships  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
in  1758  steered  towards  Cape  Breton. 

Conquest  of  Cape  ,  ThIS  is^».thf  ^  °f  STda' had  *hef? 
JBreton  by  the  been  attacked  in  1745,  _and  the  event  «  of  so 
English  singular  a  nature,  that  it  deserves  a  particular 

detail.  The  plan  of  this  first  invasion  was 
laid  at  Boston,  and  New  England  was  at  the  expence  of  it.  A 
merchant  pamed  Pepperel,  who  had  stirred  up,  encouraged,  and 
.directed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colony,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for 
this  expedition, 

Though  these  forces,  conroyed  by  a  squadron  from  Jamaica, 
brought  the  first  news  to  Cape  Breton  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them|  though  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  would  have  secur? 
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e&their  landing  without  opposition-,  though  they  had  but  600  re- 
gular troops  to  encounter,  and  800  inhabitants  hastily  armed,  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  still  precarious.  What  great  ex- 
ploits, indeed,  could  be  expected  from  a  raw  militia,  hastily  assem- 
bled, who  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  siege  or  faced  an  enemy, 
and  were  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  sea-officers  only?  These 
unexperienced  troops  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  some  for- 
tunate accident,  which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a  sin- 
gular manner. 

The  construction  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had  always 
been  left  to  the  management  of  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg.  The 
soldiers  were  the  more  eager  of  being  employed  in  these  works, 
which  they  considered  as  conducive  to  their  safety,  and  as  a  means 
of  procuring  a  comfortable  subsistence.  When  they  found  that 
those  who  were  to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  the'  fruit  of  their 
labours  to  their  own  use,  they  demanded  justice..  It  was  denied 
them,  and  they  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  right.  As  these 
depredations  had  been  shared  between  the  chief  persons  of  the 
colony  and  the  subaltern  officers,  the  soldiers  could  obtain  no  re- 
dress. Their  indignation  against  these  rapacious  extortioners  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that  they  despised  all  authority.  They  had" 
lived  in  open  rebellion  for  six  months  past,  when  the  English  ap- 
peared before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both  parties,  and 
to  unite  in  the  common  cause.  The  soldiers  made  the  first  ad- 
vances; but  their  commanders  mistrusted  a  generosity  of  which 
they  themselves  were  incapable.  If  these  mean  oppressors  could 
have  conceived  it  possible,  that  the  soldiery  could  have  entertained 
such  elevated  notions,  as  to  sacrifice  their  own  resentment  to  the 
gopd  of  their  country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
disposition  to  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  whilst  they  were  form- 
ing their  camp,  and  beginning  to  open  their  trenches.  Assailants, 
unacquainted  with  any  military  principle,  would  have  been  discon- 
certed by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks.  The  first  checks  would 
have  discouraged  them,  and  made  them  relinquish  the  undertak- 
ing. ^  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the  soldiers  were  desirous  of 
sallying  out,  only  that  they  might  have  2n  opportunity  of  desert- 
ing; and  their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  prisoners,  till 
a  defence  so  ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
capitulating.  The  whole  island  followed  of  course  after  the  re- 
duction of  Louisbourg,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  possession,  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the  English  in  1758.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  eigh- 
teen frigates,  with  16,000  veterans  on  board,  anchored  in  Ga- 
baras  Bay,  within  half  a  league  of  Louisbourg.     As  it  was  evident 
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that  it  would'be  to  no  purpose  to  land  at  a  greater  distance,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  imple- 
ments necessary  for  a  siege,  they  had  bent  their  whole  attention 
to  make  the  landing  impracticable  near  the  town.  In  the  wise 
precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the  besiegers  saw  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  were  not  dismayed  by 
them;  but  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  while,  by  extending 
their  line,  they  threatened  and  covered  the  whole  coast,  they  land- 
ed by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  Cormoran. 

The  French  had  fortified  this  place,  which  is  naturally  weak, 
with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Behind  this  rampart 
they  had  posted  2000  excellent  soldiers,  and  some  Indians.  In 
front  they  had  made  such  a  close  hedge  with  branches  of  trees, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  defended.  This  kind  of  palisade,  which  concealed  all 
the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  preserved  the  colony, 
had  the  assailants  been  suffered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to 
advance  with  confidence,  as  having  but  few  obstacles  to  surmount. 
Then,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the 
small  arms,  they  would  infallibly  have  perished  on  the  shore,  or  in 
the  hurry  of  embarking;  the  more  as  the  sea  was  then  very 
rough.  This  unexpected  loss  might  have  interrupted  the  whole 
project. 

But  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  rendered  all  the  precautions 
of  prudence  abortive.  The  English  had  -scarce  begun  to  move 
towards  the  shore,  when  their  enemies  hastened  to  discover  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  them.  By  the  brisk  and  hasty  fire  that 
was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  still  more  by  the  premature  removal 
of  the  boughs  that  masked  the  forces,  which  it  was  so  much 
the  interest  of  the  French  to  conceal,  they  guessed  at  the  dan* 
ger  they  were  going  to  rush  into.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  saw  no  other  place  to  effect  their  landing  but  a  rock, 
which  had  been  always  deemed  inaccessible.  General  Wolf, 
though  much  taken  up  in  re-embarking  his  troops,  and  sending 
off  the  boats,  made  a  signal  to  Major  Scot  to  repair  thither. 

This  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  spot  with  his  men. 
His  own  boat  coming  up  first,  and  having  sunk  at  the  very  in- 
stant he  was  stepping  out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was 
in  hopes  in  meeting  with  a  hundred  of  his  men  who  had  been 
sent  thither  some  hours  before.  He  found  only  ten.  "With  these 
few,  however,  he  gained  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Two  of  his 
men  were  killed,  and  three  mortally  wounded,  by  ten  Indians 
and  sixty  Frenchmen.  In  spite  of  his  weakness,  he  stoo'd  bis 
ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen,  re* 
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gardless  of  the  boisterous  waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came 
up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  full  possession  of  that  important  post, 
the  only  one  that  could  secure  their  landing. 

The  French,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  enemy  had  got  a  firm 
footing  on  land,  betook  themselves  to  the  only  remaining  refuge, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  Louisbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  because  the  sea-land,  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  use,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of  masonry.  The  reverte- 
ments  of  the  several  curtains  were  entirely  crumbled  away.  There 
was  only  one  casement  and  a  small  magazine  that  were  bomb- 
proof. The  garrison,  which  was  to  defend  the  place,  consisted 
only  of  2900  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  besieged  were  de- 
termined to  make  an  obstinate  resistance.  While  they  were  em- 
ployed in  defending  themselves  with  so  much  firmness,  the  suc- 
cours they  expected  from  Canada  might  possibly  arrive.  At  all 
events,  this  was  a  means  of  preserving  that  great  colony  from  all 
further  invasion  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  It  is  scarce 
credible  that  this  degree  of  resolution  was  supported  by  the  cou- 
rage of  a  woman.  Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the 
ramparts,  with  her  purse  in  her  hand;  and  firing  herself  three  guns 
every  day,  seemed  to  dispute  with  her  husband,  the  governor,  the 
glory  of  his  office.  The  besieged  were  not  dismayed  at  the  ill 
success  of  their  several  sallies,  or  the  masterly  operations  concert- 
ed, by  Admiral  Boscawen  and  General  Amherst.  It  was  but  at 
the  eve  of  an  assault,  which  it  was  impossible  to  sustain,  that  they 
talked  of  surrendering.  They  made  an  honourable  capitulation, 
and  the  conqueror  showed  more  respect  for  his  enemy 'and  for 
himself,  than  to  sully  his  glory  by  any  act  of  barbarity,  or  avarice. 

The  English  at-  THil  con(luest  of  CaPe  Breton  opened  the 
tack  Canada.  w/?  lnt0  Canada-  The  very  next  year  the  seat 

of  war  was  removed  thither,  or  rather  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed  which  had  long  been  perpetrated  over  that 
immense  country  were  multiplied.  The  cause  of  these  proceed- 
ings was  this: 

_  The  French,  settled  in  those  parts,  had  turned  their  ambitious 
views  towards  the  north,  where  the  finest  furs  were  to  be  had,  and 
in  the  greatest  plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhausted, 
or  yielded  less  than  it  did  at  first,  their  trade  turned  southward, 
where  they  discovered  the  Ohio,  to  which  they  deservedly  gave  the 
name  of  the  Fair  River.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  For  though  the  ships  that  sail  up 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  can  go  no  farther  than  Quebec,  the  navi- 
gation is  carried  on  in  small  barks  up  to  Lake  Ontario,  which  is 
only  parted  from  Lake  Erie  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  where  the 
French  very  early  built  Fort  Niagra.  It  is  on  the  spot,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Lake  Erie,  that  the  source  of  the  river  Ohio  is  found, 
which  waters  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  increasing  by  the 
many  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  conveys  its  waters  into  the  Missisippi, 
and  greatly  contributes  to  its  grandeur. 

Yet  the  French  made  no  use  of  this  magnificent  canal.  The 
trifling  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  the  two  colonies  was  al- 
ways carried  on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way,  which 
was  much  shorter  and  easier  than  the  old,  first  began  tp  be  fre- 
quented by  a  body  of  troops  •  that  were  sent  over  to  Canada  in 
1739,  to  the  assistance  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  which  was  at 
open  war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the  southern 
road  was  again  neglected,  and  was  never  thought  of  till  the  year 
1753.  At  that  period,  several  forts  were  erected  along  the  Ohio, 
the  course  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four  years  past.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  forts  took  its  name  from  governor  Duquesne 
who  had  built  it. 

The  English  colonies  could  not  see  without  concern  French  set- 
tlements raised  behind  them,  which  joined  with  the  old  ones,  and. 
seemed  to  surround  them.  They  were  apprehensive  lest  the  A- 
palachian  mountains,  which  were  to  form  the  natural  boundaries 
between  both  nations,  should  not  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
the  attempts  of  a  restless  and  warlike  neighbour.  Prompted  by 
this  mistrust,  they  themselves  passed  these  celebrated  mountains, 
with  an  intention  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
rival  nation.  This  first  step  proved  unsuccessful.  The  several 
parties  that  were  succesively  sent  out  were  routed;  and  the  forts 
were  pulled  down  as  fast  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  national  affronts,  and  revenge  the  dis- 
grace they  reflected  on  the  mother-country,  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  sent  over  under  the  command  of  General  Braddock.  In  the 
summer  of  1 755,  as  this  general  was  proceeding  to  attack  Fort 
Dequesne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon  and  600  men,  he  was  surpri- 
sed within  four  leagues  of  the  place  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650 
Indians,  and  himself  and  all  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  This 
unaccountable  mischance  put  a  stop  to  the  march  of  three  numer- 
ous bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall  upon  Canada.  The  terror 
occasioned  by  this  accident  made  them  hasten  back  to  their  quar- 
ters, and,  in  the  next  campaign,  all  their  motions  were  guided  by 


The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  perplexity,  and,  though 
very  much  inferior  to  them,  ventured  to  appear  before  Oswego  in 
August  1 756.  It  was  originally  a  fortified  magazine  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Onondago  on  the  Lake  Ontario.  It  stood  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Canada,  in  so  advantageous  a  situation,  that  many 
works  had  from  time  to  time  been  erected  there,  which  had  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  strongest  posts  in  those  parts.     It  was  gam- 
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soned  by  1800  men,  with  121  pieces  of  cannon,  and  great  plenty 
of  stores  of  all  kinds.  Though  so  well  supported,  it  surrendered 
in  a  few  days,  to  the  brisk  and  vigorous  attacks  of  3000  men  who 
were  laying  siege  to  it. 

In  August  1757,  5500  French,  and  1800  Indians,  marched  up 
to  Fort  George,  situated  on  Lake  Sacrament,  which  was  justly 
considered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  English  settlements,  and  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  forces  destined  against  Canada.  Nature  and 
art  had  conspired  to  block  up  the  rqads,  and  to  make  all  access  to 
that  place  impracticable.  These  advantages  were  further  supported 
by  several  bodies  of  troops,  placed  at  proper  distances,  and  in  the 
best  positions.  Yet  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  with  such 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been  memorable  in  his- 
tory had  the  scene  of  action  lain  in  a  more  known  spot;  the  French, 
after  killing  or  dispersing  all  the  small  parties  they  met  with,  ar- 
rived before  the  place,  and  forced  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2264 
men,  to  capitulate. 

This  fresh  disaster  rouzed  the  English.  Their  generals  applied 
themselves  during  the  winter  season  to  the  training  up  of  their  men, 
and  bringing  the  several  troops  under  a  proper  discipline.  They 
made  them  exercise  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after  the  Indian 
manner.  In  the  spring,  the  army,  consisting  of  6300  regulars  and 
13,000  militia  belonging  to  the  colonies,  assembled  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on  Lake  Sacrament,  which 
parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations,  and  marched  up  to  Carillon, 
which  was  only  four  leagues  distant. 

The  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  erected  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  was  extensive  enough  to 
withstand  the  forces  that  were  marching  against  it.  They,  there- 
fore, hastily  formed  intrenchments  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
with  stems  of  trees,  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  and  in  front 
they  laid  large  trees,  and  the  branches  being  cut  and  sharpened, 
answered  the  purpose  of  chevaux  de  frise.  The  colours  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500  men. 

These  formidable  appearances  no  way  dismayed  the  English, 
who  were  fully  determined  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  their  for- 
mer miscarriages  in  a  country  where  the  prosperity  of  their  trade 
depended  on  the  success  of  their  arms.  On  the  8th  of  July  1 758, 
they  rushed  upon  these  palisades  with  the  wildest  fury.  In  vain 
did  the  French  fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  whilst 
they  Were  unable  to  defend  themselves.  They  fell  upon  the  sharp 
spikes,  and  were  entangled  among  the  stumps  and  boughs,  through 
which  their  eagerness  had  made  them  rush.  All  these  losses  ser- 
ved but  to  increase  their  fury.  It  continued  for  upwards  of  four 
hours,  and  cost  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men,  before  they 
would  give  up  this  rash  and  desperate  undertaking. 
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They  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  lesser  actions.  They  did 
not  insult  one  post  without  meeting  with  a  repulse.  Every  party 
they  sent  out  was  beaten,  and  every  convoy  intercepted.  The 
depth  of  winter,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  protection,  was 
the  very  season  in  which  the  Indians  and  Canadians  carried  fire 
and  sword  to  the  frontiers,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  English 
colonies. 

All  these  disasters  were  owing  to  a  false  principle  of  govern- 
ment. The  court  of  London  had  always  entertained  a  notion  that 
the  superiority  of  their  navy  was  alone  sufficient  to  assert  their 
dominion  in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  conveyance  of  suc- 
cours, and  could  easily  intercept  the  enemy's  forces. 

Though  experience  had  shown  the  fallacy  of  these  pretensions, 
the  ministry  did  not  even  endeavour  to  diminish  the  ill  effects  of- 
them,  by  the  choice  of  their  generals.  .  Almost  all  those  who 
were  employed  in  this  service  were  deficient  in  point  of  prudence, 
abilities,  and  activity. 

The  armies  were  not  such  as  would  make  amends  for  the  de- 
fects of  their  commanders.  The  troops  indeed  were  not  wanting 
in  that  daring  spirit  and  invincible  courage,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  soldiers,  arising  from  the  climate,  and  still 
more  from  the  nature  of  their  government^,  but  these  national 
qualities  were  counterbalanced,  or  totally  extinguished, by  the  hard- 
ships they  underwent,  in  a  country  destitute  of  all  the  convene 
ences  that  Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies,  it 
was  made  up  of  peaceable  husbandmen,  who  were  not  inured  to 
slaughter,  by  a  habit  of  hunting  and  by  military  ardour,  like  most 
of  the  French  colonists. 

To  these  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  were 
added  others  altogether  owing  to  misconduct.  The  posts  erected 
for  the  safety  of  the  several  English  settlements  were  not  so  con- 
trived as  to  support  and  assist  each  other.  The  provinces  having 
all  separate  interests,  and  not  being  united  under  the  authority  of 
one  head,  did  not  concur  in  those  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  sentiments,  which  alone  can  insure 
success.  The  season  of  action  was  wasted  in  vain  altercations  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  colonists.  Every  plan  o£  operation 
that  met  with  any  opposition  from  any  assembly  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  it  was  always,  made  public 
hefore  the  execution-,  and,  by  thus  divulging  it,  they  made  it  mis- 
carry. Lastly,  they  were  at  irreconcileable  enmity  with  the 
Indians. 

These  nations  had  always  shown  a  visible  partiality  for  the 
French,  in  return  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  them  in  send- 
ing them  missionaries,  whom  they  consider  rather  as  ambassadors 
from  the  prince  than  as  sent  from  God.     These  missionaries,  by 
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studying  the  languages  of  the  savages,  conforming  to  their  tem- 
per and  inclinations,  and  using  every  possible  means  to  gain  their 
confidence,  had  acquired  an  absolute  dominion  over  their  minds. 
The  French  colonists,  far  from  communicating  the  European  man- 
ners, had  adopted  those  of  the  country  they  lived  in;  their  indo- 
lence in  time  of  peace,  their  activity  in  war,  and  their  constant 
fondness  for  an  unsettled  wandering  life.  Several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction had  got  themselves  incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  the  English  has  vilified  them  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  these  generous  men  had 
given  money  for  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  that  they  joined  in 
the  horrid  dances  that  accompany  the  execution  of  their  prisoners, 
imitated  their  cruelties,  and  partook  of  their  barbarous  festivals. 
But  these  horrid  excesses  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  natural 
frenzy  of  a  people  who  have  substituted  patriotic  to  religious  fa- 
naticism, and.are  more  inclined  to  hate  other  nations  than  to  love 
their  own  government. 

The  strong  attachment  of  these  people  to  the  French  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  the  English.  In  their 
opinion  of  all  the  European  savages,  these  were  the  hardest  to  tame. 
Their  aversion  soon  rose  to  madness,  and  to  a  thirst  for  English 
blood,  when'  they  found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  de- 
struction, and  that  they  were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  land  by 
foreign  assassins.  The  same  hands  which  had  enriched  the  English 
colony  with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  destroy  it.  The 
Indians  pursued  the  English  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  did 
the  wild  beasts.  Glory  was  no  longer  their  aim  in  battle';  their 
only  object  was  slaughter.  They  destroyed  armies  which  the 
French  only  wished  to  subdue.  Their  fury  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  an  English  prisoner  having  been  conducted  into  a  lonely  habi- 
tation, the  woman  immediately  cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  fa- 
mily drink  the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  My  children,  replied  she, 
to  a  missionary  Jesuit,  who  reproached  her  with  the  atrocity  of  the 
action,  must  be  warriors,  and  therefore  they  must  be  Jed  with  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  an         „  , .  .    _     7 

English  fleet  entered  the  river  St  Law-  .  T"kl7g  ,°f  Quehec 
rence  in  the  month  of  June  1759.  No  ^ the  EnShsh' 
sooner  was  it  anchored  at  the  isle  of  Orleans,  than  eight  fire-ships 
were  sent  off  to  consume  it.  Had  they  executed  their  orders  pro- 
perly, not  a  ship  or  a  man  would  have  escaped;  but  the  captains 
who  conducted  the  operation  were  seized  with  a  panic.  They 
set  fire  to  their  vessels  too  soon,  and  hurried  back  to  land  in  their 
boats.  The  assailants  had  seen  their  danger  at  a  distance,  but 
were  delivered  from  it  by  this  accident,  and  from  that  moment  the 
conquest  of  Canada  was  almost  certain. 
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The  British  flag  soon  appeared  before  Quebec.  The  business 
was  to  land  there,  and  to  get  a  firm  footing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  it.  But  they  found  the  banks' 
of  the  river  so  well  intrenched,  and  so  well  defended  by  troops 
and  redoubts  placed  at  proper  distances,  that  their  first  attempts 
were  fruitless.  Every  attempt  they  made  to  land,  cost  them  tor- 
rents of  blood,  without  gaining  any  ground.  They  had  persisted 
for  six  weeks  in  these  unsuccessful  endeavours,  when  at  last  they 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  land  unperceived.  It  was  on  the 
12th  of  September,  an  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles  above 
the  town.  The  army,  consisting  of  6000  men,  was  already  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  when  it  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a 
corps  that  was  weaker  by  one-third.  For  some  time,  ardour  sup- 
plied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  last,  French  vivacity  gave  up  the 
victory  to  the  enemy,  who,  though  they  had  lost  the  intrepid 
Wolf,  their  general,  did  not  lose  their  confidence  and  resolution. 

This  was  gaining  a  considerable  advantage;  but  it  might  not 
have  been  decisive.  Twelve  hours  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
collect  the  troops  that  were  scattered  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
field  of  battle,  to  join  the  vanquished  army,  and  march  up  to  the 
conqueror,  with  a  force  superior  to  the  former.  This  was  the.opi- 
nion  of  the  French  general  Montcalm,  who  being  mortally  wound- 
ed on  the  retreat,  had  time,  enough,  before  he  expired,  to  think 
of  the  Safety  of  his  men,  and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their 
disaster.  This  generous  motion  was  over-ruled  by  the  council  of 
war.  They  removed  ten  leagues  off.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy, 
who  had  hastened  from  his  post  to  replace  Montcalm,  blamed  this 
Instance  of  cowardice.  They  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  wanted  to 
recal  it,  and  make  another  attempt  for  victory;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Quebec,  three  parts  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  firing 
from  the  ships,  had  capitulated  on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place  had  put  an  end  to 
the  great  contest'  of  North  America.  Nobody  imagined  that  a 
handful  of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  desperate  condition,  would  dare  to  think  of  protracting  their 
inevitable  fate.  They  did  not  know  what  these  people  were  ca- 
pable of  doing.  They  hastily  completed  some  intrenchments  that 
had  been  begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There  they  left 
troops  sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy;  and  proceed- 
ed to  Montreal  to  concert  measure  to  cancel  their  shame  and 
disgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed,  that  in  the  spring  they  should  march  out 
with  an  armed  force  against  Quebec,  to  retake  it  by  surprise,  or, 
if  that  should  fail,  to  besiege  it  in  form.  They  had  nothing  in 
readiness  for  that  purpose;  but  the  plan  was  so  concerted,  that 
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they  should  enter  upon  the  undertaking  just  at  the  instant  when 
the  succours  they  expected  from  France'  could  not  fail  of  coming. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  dreadful  want  of  every- 
thing, the  preparatives  were  already  made,  when  the  ice,  which 
covered  the  whole  river,  began  to  give  way  towards  the  middle, 
and  opened  a  small  canal.  They  dragged  some  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  slipped  them  into  the  water.  The  army,  consisted  of 
citizens  and  soldiers,  who  made  but  one  body,  and  were  animated 
with  one  soul,  on  the  12th  of  April  1760,  fell  down  the  stream 
with  inconceivable  ardour.  The  English  thought  they  still  lay 
quiet  in  their  winter-quarters.  The  army,  already  landed,  was 
just  come  up  with  an  advanced  guard  of  1500  men,  posted  three 
leagues  from  Quebec.  This  party  was  just  upon  the  point  of  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those  unaccountable 
incidents  which  no  human  prudence  can  foresee. 

A  gunner,  attempting  to  step  out  of  his  boat,  had  fallen  into  the 
water.  He  caught  hold  of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and 
swam  down  the  stream.  As  he  passed  by  Quebec,  close  to  the  shore, 
he  was  seen  by  an  English  centinel,  who  observed  a  man  in  distress, 
and  called  out  for  help.  They  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  found 
'  him  motionless.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a  French 
soldier,  and  carried  him  to  the  governor's  house,  where,  by  the 
help  of  spirituous  liquors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment. 
He  just  recovered  his  speech  enough  to  tell  them,  that  an  army  of 
10,000  French  was  at  the  gates,  and  expired.  The  governor  im- 
mediately dispatched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  come  within 
the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Notwithstanding  their  precipitate 
retreat,  the  French  had  time  to  attack  their  rear.  A  few  moments 
later  they  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  retaken. 

The  assailants,  however,  marched  on  with  an  intrepidity,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  expected  every  thing  from  their  valour,  and 
thought  no  more  of  a  surprise.  They  were  within  a  league  of  the 
town  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000  men,  who  were  sent 
out  to  stop  them.  The/ onset  was  sharp,  and  the  resistance  obsti- 
nate. The  English  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  after  hav- 
ing left  1800  of  their  bravest  men  upon  the  spot,  and  their  artil- 
lery in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before  Quebec;  but,  as 
they  had  none  but  field  pieces,  as  no  succours,  came  from  France, 
and  as  a  strong  English  squadron  was  coming  up  the  river,  they 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  to  retreat 
from  post'  to  post,  as  far  as  Montreal.  Three  formidable  armies, 
one  of  which  had  come  down,  and  another  up  the  river,  and  a 
third  proceeded  over  the  LakeChamplain,  surrounded  these  troops, 
which  were  not  very  numerous  at  first,  and  being  now  exceeding- 
ly reduced  by  frequent  skirmishes  and  continual  fatigues,  were  in 
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want  both  of  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  found  themselves 
surrounded  and  inclosed  in  an  open  place.  .  These  miserable  re- 
mains, of  a  body  of  7000  men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and 
had  so  much  signalized  themselves,  with  the  help  of  only  a  few 
militia  and  a  few  Indians,  were  at  last  forced  to  capitulate,  for 
themselves  and  for  the  whole  colony.  The  conquest  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  this  country  increased  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English  in  North  America. 

Canada  is  ceded  to         The  a«luisiti°n  °f  fn  imif ense  ^ito- 
the  English        What     7  1Si?ot>  h™ever>  the,  °nl7  : 


advantages  they  might 
derive  from  that  pos- 
session. 


that  Great  Britain  could  derive  from  the 
success  of  her  arms.  The  considerable 
population  she  has  found  there  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  •  Some  of  these  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  fled  from  a  new  dominion, 
which  admitted  no  other  difference  among  men  but  such  as  arose 
from  personal  qualities,  education,  fortune,  or  the  property  of  be- 
ing useful  to  society.  But  the  emigration  of  these  contemptible 
persons,  whose  importance  was  founded  on  nothing  but  barbarous 
custom,  cannot  surely  have  been  considered  as  a  misfortune.  On 
the  contrary,  the  colony  would  have  been  much  benefited  by  get- 
ting rid  of  that  indolent  nobility  who  had  incumbered  it  so  long, 
and  of  that  proud  nobility  who  kept  up  the  contempt  for  all  kinds 
of  labour.  The  only  things  necessary  to  make  the  colony  prosper 
are,  that  its  lands  should  be  cleared,  its  forests  cut  down,  its  iron 
mines  worked.,  its  fisheries  extended,  its  industry  and  exportations 
improved. 

The  province  of  Canada  has  been  convinced  of  this  truth.  And, 
indeed,  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  blood,  language,  religion,  and 
government,  which  are  usually  so  strong;  notwithstanding  that  va- 
riety of  connections  and  prejudices  which  assume  so  powerful  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men;  the  Canadians  have  not  shown 
much  concern  at  the  violent  separation  by  which  they  were  detach- 
ed from  their  ancient  country.  They  have  readily  concurred  in 
the  means  employed  by  the  English  Ministry,  to  establish  their 
happiness  .and  liberty  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

The  laws  of  the  English  admiralty  were  first  given  them.  But 
this  innovation  was  scarcely  perceived  by  them;  because  it  hardly 
concerned  any,  except  the  conquerors,  who  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colony. 

They  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  establishment  of  the  cri- 
minal laws  of  England,  which  was  one  of  the  most  happy  circum- 
stances Canada  could  experience.  To  the  impenetrable  mysteri- 
ous transactions  of  a  cruel  inquisition,  succeeded  a  cool,  rational, 
and  public  trial;  a  dreadful  and  bloody  tribunal  was  replaced  by 
humane  judges,  more  disposed  to' acknowledge  innocence  than  to 
suppose  criminality. 
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The  conquered  people  have  been  still  more  delighted  on  finding 
the  liberty  of  their  persons  secured  for  ever  by  the  famous  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  As  they  had  too  long  been  victims  of  the  arbi- 
trary wills  of  their  governors,  they  have  blessed  the  beneficent 
hand  that  drew  them  from  a  state  of  slavery,  to  put  them  under 
the  protection  of  laws. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  afterwards  taken  up  in 
supplying  Canada  with  a  code  of  civil  laws.  This  important  work, 
though  intrusted  to  able,  industrious,  and  upright  lawyers,  hath 
not  yet  obtained  the  sanction  of  government.  If  the  success  an- 
swers the  expectations,  a  colony  will  at  last  be  found,  which  will 
have  a  legislative  system  adapted  to  its  climate,  its  population,  and 
its  labours. 

Independent  of  these  parental  views,  Great  Britain  has  thought 
it  her  political  interest  to  introduce,  by  secret  springs,  among  her 
new  subjects,  an  inclination  for  the  customs,  the  language,  the 
worship,  and  the  opinions  of  the  mother-country.  This  kind  of 
analogy  is,  in  fact,  generally  speaking,  one  of  the  strongest  bands' 
that  can  attach  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country.  But  we  ima- 
gine, that  the  present  situation  of  things  ought  to  have  occasion- 
ed a  preference  to  another  system.  England  has  at  this  time  so 
much  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  spirit  of  independence> 
which  prevails  in  North  America,  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  more  to  her  advantage  to  maintain  Canada  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
tinct state  from  the  other  provinces,  rather  than  bring  them  nearer 
to  each  other  by  affinities,  which  may  one  day  unite  them  too 
closely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  British  ministry  have  given  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  Canada,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  an  au- 
thority merely  regal,  and  without  any  mixture  of  a  popular  admini- 
stration. Their  new  subjects,  secure  from  the  fear  of"  future  wars, 
eased  of  the  burthen  of  defending  distant  posts,  which  removed 
them  far  from  their  habitations,  and,  deprived  of  the  fur-trade, 
which  has  now  returned  into  its  natural  channel,  have  only  to  at- 
tend to  their  cultures.  As  these  advance,  their  transactions  with 
Europe  and  with  the  West  India  islands  will  be  increased,  and- 
soon  become  very  considerable.  It  will  for  the  future  be  the  only 
resource  of  a  vast  country,  into  which  France  formerly  poured  im- 
mense sums,  considering  it  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  southerns 
islands.  The  truth  of  this  political  combination,  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  so  many  negociators,  will  appear  evident,  as  we 
proceed  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  English  settlements  on  the  • 
continent  of  North  America. 

END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  BOOK. 
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iLNGLAND  was  known  in  the  new  world  only  by  her  piracies, 
which  were  often  successful,  and  always  brilliant,  when  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  conceived  a  project  to  make  his  nation  partake  of  the 

p.    ,  ,...  prodigious  riches   which,  for  near  a  century. 

First  expeditions    f    ,  J>       ,   c         ^,    ^  ,       •    ,         .  ;' 

of  the  Etiolkh  in  howed.  from  that  hemisphere  into  ours. 

North  America.  ThJat  &?}  man'  wl\°  was  born  ff  Panning  bold 
undertakings,  cast  his  eye  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America.  The  great  talent  he  had  of  persuasion,  by  re- 
presenting all  his  proposals  in  a  striking  light,  soon  procured  him 
associates  both  at  court  and  amongst  merchants.  The  Company 
that  was  formed  upon  the  allurement  of  his  magnificent  promises, 
obtained  of  government,  in  1584,  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  the 
discoveries  that  should  be  made;  and,  without  any  further  en- 
couragement, they  fitted  out  two  ships  in  April  fallowing,  that 
anchored  in  Roanoak  Bay,  which  now  makes  a  part  of  Carolina, 
Their  commanders,  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  be- 
haved with  remarkable  affability,  in  a  country  where  they  intend- 
ed to  settle  their  nation,  and  left  the  savages  to  make  their  own 
terms  in  the  new  trade  they  proposed  to  open  with  them. 

Every  thing  that  these  successful  navigators  reported  on  their 
return  to  Europe,  concerning  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
they  had  access  to  know,  encouraged  the  society  in  whose  service 
they  had  been  employed.  They  accordingly  sent  seven  ships  the 
following  spring,  which  landed  a  hundred  and  eight  free  men  at 
Roanoak,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  settlement.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  savages,  whom  they  had  insulted, 
and  the  rest  having  neglected  to  provided  for  their  subsistence  by 
the  culture  of  the  land,  were  perishing  with  misery  and  hunger, 
when  a  deliverer  came  to  their  assistance. 
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This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  so  famous  among  navigators  for 
being  the  nest  after  Magellan  who  sailed  round  the  globe.  The 
abilities  he  had  shown  in  that  grand  expedition,  induced  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of  him  to  humble  Philip  II.  in  that  part 
of  his  dominions  which  he  made  use  of  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
other  nations.  Few  orders  were  ever  more  punctually  executed. 
The  English  fleet  seized  upon  St  Jago,  Carthagena,  St  Domingo, 
with  several  other  important  places,  and  took  a  great  many  rich 
ships.  His  instructions  were,  that,  after  these  operations,  he 
should  proceed  and  offer  his  assistance  to  the  colony  at  Roanoak, 
which  they  stood  very  much  in  need  of.  The  wretched  few,  who 
had  survived  the  numberless  calamities  that  had  befallen  them, 
were  in  such  despair  that  they  refused  all  assistance,  and  only  beg- 
ged he  would  convey  them  to  their  native  country.  The  admiral 
somplied  with  their  request;  and  thus  the  money  that  had  been 
expended  till  that  time  was  lost. 

The  associates,  however,  were  not  discouraged  by  this  un- 
foreseen event.  From  time  to  time  they  sent  over  a  few  colo- 
nists, who,  by  the  year  1589,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  of  both- sexes,  under  a  regular  government,  and  fully  pro- 
vided with  all  that  was  requisite  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  and  commerce.  These  beginnings  raised  some 
expectations;  but  they  were  lost  in  the  disgrace  of  Raleigh,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  caprices  of  his  own  wild  imagination.  The 
colony  having  lost  its  founders,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  neglected  for  twelve  years,  when  Gosnold, 
one  of  the  first  associates,  resolved  to  visit  it  in  1602.  His  ex- 
perience in  navigation  made  him  suspect  that  the  right  track  had 
not  been  found  out,  and  that  in  steering  by  the  Canary  and  Car- 
ribbee  islands,  the  voyage  had  been  made  longer  than  it  need  have 
been  by  above  a  thousand  leagues.  These  conjectures  induced 
him  to  steer  away  from  the  south,  and  to  turn  more  westward. 
The  attempt  succeeded;  but,  when  he  reached  the  American  coast, 
he  found  himself  further  north  than  any  who  had  gone  before. 
The  region  where  he  landed,  since  included  in  New-England,  af- 
forded him  plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  sailed  back  to 
England. 

_  i'he  dispatch  and  success  of  this  undertaking  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  English  merchants.  Several  joined,  in  1606, 
to  form  a  settlement  in  the  country  that  Gosnold  had  discovered. 
Their  example  recalled  to  others  the  remembrance  of  Roanoak; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  two  charter-companies.  As  the  continent 
where  they  were  to  exercise  their  monopoly  was  then  known  in 
England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  the  one  was  call- 
ed the  SouthVirginia,  and  the  other  the.North  Virginia  Company. 

The  first  zeal  soon  abated,  and  there  appeared  to  be  more  jea- 
vot.  in.  Z 
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lousy  than  emulation  between  the  two  Companies.  Though  they 
had  been  favoured  with  the  first  lottery  that  ever  was  drawn  in 
England,  their  progress  was  so  slow,  that,  in  1614,  there  were 
not  above  four  hundred  persons  in  both  settlements.  That  sort 
of  competency,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  was  then  so  general  in  England,  that  no 
one  was  tempted  to  go  abroad  by  the  prospect  of  a  fortune.  It 
is  a  sense  of  misfortune  that  gives  men  a  dislike  to  their  native 
country,  still  more  than  the  thirst  of  riches.  Nothing  less  than 
an  extraordinary  ferment  could  then  have,  peopled  even  an  excel- 
lent country.  This  was  at  length  brought  about  by  superstition^ 
and'  excited  by  the  collision  of  religious  opinions. 

The  first  priests  of  the  Britons  were  the 
Druids,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul. 
To  throw  a  mysterious  veil  upon  the  cere- 
monies of  a  barbarous  worship,  their  rites 
were  never  performed  but  in  dark  recesses, 
and  generally  in  gloomy  groves,  where  fear 
creates  spectres  and  apparitions-  Only  a  few  persons  were  ini- 
tiated into  these  mysteries,  and  intrusted  with  the  sacred  doctrines; 
and  even  these  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to  writing 
upon  this  important  subject,  lest  their  secrets  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  profane  vulgar.  The  altars  of  a.  formidable  deity 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  human-  victims,  and  enriched  with 
the  most  precious  spoils  of  war.  Though  the  dread  of  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  was  the  only  guard  of  these  treasures,  they  were 
always  reverenced  by  avarice,  which  the  Druids  had  artfully  re- 
pressed among  the  people,  by  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
endless  transmigration  of  the  soul;  a  doctrine  so  natural  to  all 
those  who  dread  or  believe  in  a  future  life!  The  chief  authority  of 
government  was  vested  in  the  ministers  of  that  terrible  religion; 
because  men  are  more  powerfully  and  more  lastingly  swayed  by  opi- 
nion than  by  any  other  motive.  The  education  of  youth  was  m  their 
hands;  and  the  ascendency  they  assumed  at  that  period  remained 
through  the  rest  of t  life.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  cri- 
minal causes,  and  decided  as  absolutely  on  state-affairs,  as  on  the 
private  differences  between  man  and  man.  Whoever  dared  to- re* 
sist  their  decrees  was  not  only  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  divine  mysteries,  but  even  banished  from  the  society  of  men. 
It  was  accounted  a  crime  and  a  reproach  to  hold  any  converse,  or 
to  have  any  dealings  with  him;  he  was  irrevocably  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could  put 
an  end  to  his  miseries.  The  history  of  human  superstition 
affords  no  instance  so  tyrannical  as  that  of  the  Druids.  It  was 
the  only  one  that  provoked  the  Romans  to  use  seventy,  as  none 
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opposed  the  power  of  those  conquerors  with  such  violence  as  the 
Druids. 

That  religion,  however,  had  lost  much  of  its  influence,  when  it 
was  totally  banished  by  Christianity  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
aorthern  nations,  who  had  successively  invaded  the  sourthern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  found  there  the  seeds  of  that  new  religion,  in  the 
decay  and  rains  of  an  empire  that  was  falling  on  all  sides.  Whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  their  indifference  for  their  distant  gods,  or  to 
their  ignorance,  which  was  easily  persuaded,  they  readily  em- 
braced a  worship  which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  ceremonies, 
could  not  but  attract  the  notice  of  rude  and  savage  men.  The 
Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded  England,  were  easily  induced  to 
follow  their  example,  and  adopted  without  difficulty  a  religion  th^t 
at  once  justified  their  conquest,  expiated  all  their  crimes,  and  se- 
cured their  establishment,  by  abolishing  the  old  forms  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  effects  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  re- 
ligion, the  original  simplicity  of  which  was  at  that  time  so  much 
disfigured.  Idle  contemplation  were  soon  substituted  in  lieu  of 
active  and  social  virtues;  and  a  stupid  veneration  for  unknown 
saints,  to  the  worship  of  the  supreme  Being.  Miracles  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural 
causes.  They  were  taught  to  believe,  that  prayers  and  offerings 
would  atone  for  the  most  heinous  crimes.  Every  sentiment  of  rea- 
son was  perverted,  and  every  principle  of  morality  corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  at  least  the  promoters  of  this , confusion, 
knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  priests  obtained  that 
respect  which  was  denied  to  kings,  and  their  persons  became 
sacred.  The  magistrate  had  no  influence  on  their  conduct,  and 
they  even  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal 
eluded  and  even  superceded  all  others.  They  found  means  to  in- 
troduce religion  into  every  question  of  law,  and  into  all  state- 
affairs,  and  made  themselves  umpires  or -judges  in  every  cause. 
When  faith  spoke,  every  one  listened,  in  silent  attention,  to  its  in- 
explicable oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  those  dark  ages, 
that  the  scandalous  excesses  of  the  clergy  did  not  in  the  least  wea- 
ken their  authority. 

This  was  owing  to  its  being  already  founded  on  great  riches. 
As  soon  the  priests  had  taught,  that  religion  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  sacrifices,  and  required,  first  of  all,  that  of  for- 
tune and  earthly  possessions,  the  nobility,  who  were  the  sole  pro- 
prietors of  all  estates,  employed  their  slaves  to  build  churches,  and 
allotted  their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  those  foundations.  Kings 
gave  to  the  church  all  that  they  had  extorted  from  the  people; 
and  stripped  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  to  leave  even  a 
sufficiency  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defraying  the 
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other  necessary  charges  of  government.  These  deficiencies  were. 
never  made  up  by  those  who  occasioned  them.  They  bore  na 
share  in  the  maintenance  of  society. ,  The  payment  of  taxes  with 
church-money  would  have  been  a  sacrilege,  and  a  prostitution  of 
holy  things  to  profane  purposes.  Such  wasthe  declaration  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  laity  believed  them.  The  possession  of  the  third 
part  of  the  feudal-tenures  in  the  kingdom;  the  free-will  offerings 
of  a  deluded  people,  and  the  price  set  upon  the  sacerdotal  offi- 
ces, did  not  satisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  ever  attentive  to  their  own  interest.  They  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that,  by  divine  appointment,  the  priests  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  The 
readiness  with  which  this  claim  was  admitted,  induced  them  to 
extend  it  to  the  tithe  of  industry,  of  the  profits  on  trade,  of  the 
wages  of  labourers,  and  of  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  of  the  salaries  t 
of  placemen. 

Rome,  who  at  firk  was  a  silent  spectator  of  these  proceedings, 
and  proudly  enjoyed  the  success  that  the  rich  and  haughty  apostles, 
of  a  Saviour,  born  in  poverty,  and  who  died  an  ignominious  death, 
had  met  with  in  England,  soon  coveted  a  share  in  the  spoils  of. 
that  happy  country.  The  first  step  she  took  was  to  open  a  trade 
for  relics,  which  were  always  ushered  in  with  some  striking  mi- 
racle, and  sold  in  proportion  to  the  credulity  of  the  purchasers. 
The  great  men,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in  pilgri- 
mage to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchase  a  place  in  heaven 
suitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on  earth.  The  popes  by  degrees 
assumed  the  presentation  of  church  preferments,  which  at  first 
they  gave  away,  but  afterwards  sold.  By  these  means,  their  tri- 
bunal took  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  in  time  they 
claimed  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themselves 
levied  the. tenth  of  all  the  substance  of  the  realm. 

When  these  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far  as  they  possi- 
bly could  be  in  England,  the  church  of  Rome  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme authority  over  it.  The  frauds  of  her  ambition  were  covered 
with  a  sacred  veil.  She  sapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  but  it 
was  by  employing  the  influence  of  opinion-  only.  This  was  set- 
ting up  men  in  opposition  to  themselves,  and  availing  herself  of 
their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over 
them.  She  usurped  the  power  of  a  despotic  judge,  between  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  between 
one  potentate  and  another.  She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with 
her  spiritual  thunders.  But  she  wanted  emissaries  to  spread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  called  the  monks  to  her  assistance.  The 
secular  clergy,  notwithstanding  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them 
from  worldly  connections,  had  still  an  attachment  to  the  world 
by  he  ties  of  interest,  often  stranger  than  those  of  blood.    A  ?st 
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of  men;  secluded  from  society  by  singular  institutions,  which  must 
incline  them  to  fanaticism,  and  by  a  blind  submission,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were  best  adapted  to  the  second  views 
of  such  a  sovereign.  These  vile  and  abject  tools  of  superstition 
fulfilled  their  fatal  employment  but  too  successfully.  With  their 
intrigues,  seconded  by  favourable  occurrences,  England,  which  had 
so  long  withstood  the  conquering  arms  of  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire, became  tributary  to  modern  Rome. 

At  length  the  passions  and  violent  caprices  of  Henry  VIII.  broke , 
this  scandalous  dependence.  The  abuse  of  so  infamous  a  power 
had  already  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation;  and  the  prince  ven- 
tured at  once  to  shake  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  to  abolish 
monasteries,  and  to  assume  the  supremacy  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  schism  was  followed  by  other  alterations  in  the  reign 
.  ofEdwardrson  and  successor  to  Henry.  The  religious  opinions 
which  were  then  changing  the  face  of  Europe  were  openly  dis- 
cussed. Something  was  taken  from  every  one;  many  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  old  religion  were  retained;  and,  from  these  several 
systems  or  tenets,  arose  a  new  communion*  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  The  church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important  work,  found  theory 
alone  too  subtile,  and  thought  it  most  expedient  to  captivate  the 
senses,  by  the  addition  of  some  ceremonies.  Her  natural  taste 
for  grandeur,  and  the  desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  disputes  about 
points  of  doctrine,  by  entertaining  the  eye  with  the  external  pa- 
rade of  worship,  made  her  inclined  to  adopt  a  greater  number  of 
religious  rites.  But  she  was  restrained  by  political  considerations, 
and  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  something  to  the  prejudices  of  a  party 
that  had  raised  her  to  the  throne,  and  was  able  to  maintain  her 
upon  it.    . 

Far  from  suspecting  that  James  I.  would  execute  what  Elizabeth 
had  not  even  dared  to  attempt,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  would 
rather  have  been  inclined  to  restrain  ecclesiastical  rites  and  cere- 
monies. That  prince  was  trained  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterians; a  sect  who,  with  much  spiritual  pride,  affected  great 
simplicity  of  dress,  gravity  of  manners,  and  austerity  of  doctrine, 
and  loved  to  speak  in  scripturerphrases,  and  to  make  use  of  none 
but  scripture-names  for  their  children.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  such  an  education  must  have  prejudiced  him  against  the  out- 
ward pomp  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  everything  that  bore  any 
affinity  to  it.  But  the  spirit  of  system  prevailed  in  the  new  king 
over  the  principles  of  education.  Struck  with  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction which  he  found  established  in  England,  and  which  he 
thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil  government,  he 
abandoned,  from  conviction,  the  first  principle  he  had  imbibed, 
and  grew  passionately  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the  po- 
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litical  economy  of  a  well  constituted  empire.  In  his  enthusiasm, 
he  wanted  to  introduce  this  wonderful  discipline  into  Scotland, 
his  native  country,  and  to  unite  to  it  a  great  many  of  the  English, 


who  still  dissented  from  it.     He  even  intended  to  add  the 


pomp 


of  the  most  awful  ceremonies  to  the  majestic  plan,  if  he  could  have 
carried  his  grand  projects  into  execution.  But  the  opposition  he 
met  with  at  first  setting  out  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any 
further  in  his  system  of  reformation.  He  contented  himself  with 
recommending  to  his  son  to  resume  his  views,  whenever  the  time 
should  furnish  a  favourable  opportunity;  and  represented  the 
Presbyterians  to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne. 

Charles  readily  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  but  too  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  despotism  he  had  imbibed  from  Bucking- 
ham his  favourite,  the  most  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  corrupter  of 
the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the  revolution  he  was  medita- 
ting, he  promoted  several  bishops  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
government,  and  conferred  on  them  most  of  the  offices  that  gave 
the  greatest  influence  on  public  measures.  Those  ambitious  pre- 
lates, now  become  the  masters  of  a  prince  who  liad  been  weak 
enough  to  be  guided  by  the  instigation  of  others,  betrayed  that 
ambition  so  familiar  to  the  clergy,  of  raising  up  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction under  the  shadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  multi- 
plied the  church-ceremonies  without  end,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  of  apostolical  institution,  and,  to  inforce  their  observance, 
had  recourse  to  royal  acts  of  arbitrary  power.  .  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  settled  design  of  restoring,  in  all  its  splendour) 
what  the  Protestants  called  Romish  idolatry,  though  the  most  vio- 
lent means  should  be  necessary  to  compass  it.  This  project  gave 
the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  supported  by  the  prejudices  and  in- 
trigues of  a  presumptuous  queen,  who  had  brought  from  France 
an  immoderate  passion  for  popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

It  can  scarce  be  conceived  what,  animosity  those  alarming'sus* 
picions  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Common  prudence 
would  have  allowed  time  for  the  ferment  to  subside.  But  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  made  choice  of  those  troublesome  times  to  re- 
cal  every  thing  to  the  unity  of  the  church  of  England,  which  was 
become  more  odious  to  the  dissenters,  since  so  many  customs  had 
been  introduced  into  it  which  they  considered  as  superstitious. 
An  order  was  issued,  that  both  kingdoms  should  conform  to  the 
worship  and  discipline  of  the  episcopal  church.  This  law  includ- 
ed the  Presbyterians,  who  then  began  to  be  called  Puritans,  be- 
cause they  professed  to  take  the  pure  and  simple  word  of  God  for 
the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice.  It  was  extended  likewise  to  all 
the  foreign  Calvinists  that  were  in  the  kingdom,  whatever  diffe- 
rence there  might  be  in  their  opinions.     This  hierarchal  worship 
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was  enjoined  to  the  regiments  .and.  trading  companies  that  were  in 
the  several  countries  in  Europe.  '  Lastly,  the  English  ambassadors 
were  required  to  separate  from  all  communion  with  the  foreign 
protestants,  so  that  England  lost  all  the  influence  she  had  abroad, 
as  the  head  and  support  of  the  reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crisis,  most  of  the  Puritans  were  divided  between 
submission  and  opposition.  Those  who  were  ashamed  to  yield, 
yet  would  not  take  the  pains  to  resist,  turned  their  views  towards 
North  America,  to  seek  for  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
their  ungrateful  country  denied  them.  The  enemies  of  their 
peace,  that  they  might  have  time  to  persecute  them  at  leisure,  at- 
tempted to  shut  this  retreat  against  these  devout  fugitives,  who 
wanted  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  in  a  desert  land.  Eight 
ships  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  ready  to  sail  were  stopped; 
and  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  detained  there  by  that  very 
king  whom  he  afterwards  brought  to  the  scaffold.  But  enthusi- 
asm, stronger  than  the  rage  of  persecution,  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle; and  that  region  of  America  was  soon  filled  with  presbyte- 
rians.  The  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  in  their  retreat,  gradually 
induced  all  those  of  their  party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not 
atrocious  enough  to  take  delight  in  those  dreadful  catastrophes 
which  soon  after  made  England  a  scene  of  blood  and  horror. 
Many  were  afterwards  induced  to  remove  thither  in  more  peace- 
able times,  with  a  view'to  advance  their  fortunes.  In  a  word,  all 
Europe  contributed  greatly  to  increase  their  population.  Thou- 
sands of  unhappy  men,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  or  •  intolerant 
spirit  of  their  sovereigns,  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 
and  took  refuge  in  that  hemisphere.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
acquire  some  information  respecting  that  country. 

It  is  surprising,  that,  for  so  long  a  time,         p         rf   ^^ 

so  little  should  have  been  known  of  the  new      ,7  .    ,,         ,  ,, 

, ,  r  ,.  ,      „  tne  old  and  the  new 

world,  even  after  it  was  discovered.     Bar-  ,  , 

barous   soldiers    and    rapacious    merchants 

were  not  proper  persons  to  give  us  just  and  clear  notions  of  this 

half  of  the  universe.  It  was  the  province  of  philosophy  alone  to  avail 

itself  of  the  informations  scattered  in  the  journals  of  voyagers  and 

missionaries,  in  order  to  see  America  such  as  nature  hath  made  it, 

and  to  investigate  its- affinity  with  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain,  that  the  new  continent  has  not  half 
the  extent  of  surface  as  the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of 
both  is  so  singularly  alike,  that  we  might  easily  be  seduced  to  draw 
consequences  from  this  particular,  if  it  were  not  always  right  to 
be  upon  our  guard  against  the  spirit  of  system,  which  often  stops 
us  short  in  our  researches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  attain- 
ing to  it. 

The  two  continents  seem  to  form-  as  it  were  too  broad  slips  of 
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land,  that  begin  from  the  artic  pole,  and  terminate  at  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  separated  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  ocean  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Whatever  may  be  the  structure  of  these  two  slips  of 
land,  and  the  balance  or  symmetry  of  their  form,  it  is  plain  their 
equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  their  position.  It  is  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  sea  that  gives  stability  to  the  earth.  To  fix  the  globe 
upon  its  basis,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  an  element,  which, 
floating  incessantly  round  our  planet,  might  by  its  weight  coun- 
terbalance all  other  substances,  and  by  its  fluidity  restore  that 
equilibrium  which  the  conflict  of  the  other  elements,  from  the 
mobility  of  its  nature,  and  likewise  by  its  gravity,  might  have  over- 
thrown. Water  is  infinitely  the  best  calculated  to  keep  up  that 
harmony  and  that  balance  of  the  several  parts,  of  the  globe  round 
its  centre.  If  our  hemisphere  has  a  very  wide  extent  of  land  to 
the  north,  a  mass  of  water  of  equal  weight  at  the  opposite  part  will 
certainly  produce  an  equilibrium.  If  under  the  tropics  we  have  a 
rich  country  covered  with  men  and  animals;  under  the  same  lati- 
tude, America  will  have  a  sea  full  of  fish.  Whilst  forests  of 
trees  bending  under  the  largest  fruits,  the  most  enormous  quadru- 
peds, the  most  populous  nation,  elephants,  and  men,  press  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  seem  to  absorb  all  its  fertility  throughout 
the  torrid  zone;  at  both  poles  are  found  whales,  with  innumerable 
multitudes  of  cods  and  herrings,  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  all  the 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  seas,  as. if  to  support 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  prevent  its  inclining  or  deviating  to  ei- 
ther side;  if  elephants,  whales,  or  men,  can  be  said  to  have  any 
weight  on  a  globe  where  all  living  creatures  are  but  a  transient 
modification  of  the  earth  that  composes  it.  In  a  word,  the  ocean 
rolls  'over  this  globe  to  fashion  it,  in  conformity  to  the  general  laws 
of  gravity.  Sometimes  it  covers  and  sometimes  it  uncovers  a  he- 
misphere, a  pole,  or  a  zone;  but,  in  general,  it  seems  to  affect  more 
particularly  the  equator,  as  the  cold  of  the  poles  in  some  measure 
takes  off  that  fluidity  which  constitutes  its  essence,  and  imparts  to 
it  all  its  action.  It  is  chiefly  between  the  tropics  that  the  sea  spreads 
and  is  in  motion,  and  that  it  undergoes  the  greatest  change  both 
in  its  regular  and  periodical  motions,  as  well  as  in  those  kind  of 
convulsions  occasionally  excited  in  it  by  tempestuous  winds.  The 
attraction  of  the  sun,  and  the  fermentations  occasioned  by  its  con- 
tinual heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  must  have  a  prodigious  influence 
upon  the  ocean.  The  motion  of  the  moon  adds  a  new  force  to 
this  influence,  and  the  sea,  to  yield  to  this  double  impulse,  must, 
it  should  seem,  flow  towards  the  equator.  The  flatness  of  the 
globe  towards  the  poles  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  great  extent  of 
water  that  has  hitherto  prevented  our  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
lands  near  the  south  pole.  The  sea  cannot  easily  pass  from  with- 
in the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and  frozen  zones  are  not  nearer 
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the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  the  sea  then  that 
constitutes  the  equilibrium  with  the  land,  and  disposes  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials  that  compose  it.  One  proof  that  the 
two  regular  slips  of  land  which  the  two  continents  Of  the  globe  pre- 
sent at  first  view  are  not  essentially  necessary  to  its  conformation 
is,  that  the  new  hemisphere  has  remained  covered  with  the  waters 
of  the  sea  a  much  longer  time  than  the  old:  Besides,  if  there  is 
a  visible  affinity  between  the  two  hemispheres,  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences between  them  as  striking  as  the  similitude  is,  which 
will  destroy  that  supposed  harmony  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
shall  find. 

When  we  consider  the  map  of  the  world,  and  observe  the  local 
correspondence  between. the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  that  of  Pana- 
ma, between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between 
the  Archipelago  of  the  East  Indies  and  that  of  the  Leeward  islands, 
and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  those  of  Monomotapa; 
we  are  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  several  forms  this  picture 
presents.  Every  where  we  imagine  we  see  land  opposite  to  land, 
water  to  water,  islands  and  peninsulas  scattered  by  the  hand  of 
nature  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise,'  and  the  sea  by  its  fluctuation 
constantly  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  compare  the  great  extent  of  the  Pacific-ocean, 
which  parts  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  the  small  space  the 
ocean  occupies  between  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  that  of  Brazil;  the 
vast  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the  north,  with  the  little  we  know 
towards  the  south;  the  directors  of  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and 
Europe,  which  is  from  east  to  west,  with  that  of  the  Cordeleras 
which  run  from  north  to  south;  the  mind  is  at  a  stand,  and  we 
have  the  mortification  to  see  the  order  and  symmetry  vanish  with 
which  we  had  embellished  our  system  of  the  earth.  The  obser- 
vers still  more  displeased  with  his  conjectures,  when  he  considers 
the  immense  height  of  the  mountains  of  Peru.  Then,  indeed,  he 
is  astonished  to  see  a  continent  so  high  and  so  lately  discovered, 
the  sea  so  far  below  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  so  recently 
come  clown  from  the  lands  that  seemed  to  be  effectually  defended 
from  its  attacks  by  these  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  however, 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  both  continents  of  the  new  hemisphere 
have  been  covered  with  the  sea.  The  air  and  the  land  confirm 
this  truth. 

The  broad  and  long  rivers  of  America;  the  immense  forests  t0 
the  south;  the  spacious  lakes  and  vast  morasses  to  the  north, 
the  almost  eternal  snows  between  the  tropics;  few  of  those  pure 
sands  that  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  exhausted  ground;  no 
men  entirely  black;  very  fair  people  under  the  line;  a  cool  and 
mild  air  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  sultry  and  uninhabitable  parts 
oi  Africa;  a   frozen  and  severe  climate  under  the  same  parallel  as 
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our  temperate  climates;  and,  lastly,  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemispheres;  these 
are  so  many  tokens  of  a  world  that  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Why  should  the  continent  of  America  be  so  much  warmer  and 
so  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that  of  Europe,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  moisture  the  ocean  has  left  behind,  by  quitting  it  long  af. 
ter  our  continent  was  peopled?  Nothing  but  the  sea  can  possibly 
have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inhabited  as  early  as  Asia.  If 
the  waters  that  still  moisten  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  new- 
hemisphere  had  not  covered  its  surface,  man  would  very  early 
have  cut  down  the  woods,  drained  the  fens,  consolidated  a  soft  and 
watery  soil,  by  stirring  it  up,  and  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  opened  a  free  passage- to  the  winds,  and  raised  dykes  along 
the  rivers:  in  short,  the  climate  would  have  been  totally  altered 
by  this  time.  But  an  uncultivated  and  unpeopled  hemisphere  de- 
notes a  recent  world;  when  the  sea,  roiling-  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  coasts,  still  flows  obscurely  in  its  veins;  the  sun  leas 
scorching,  more  plentiful  rains,  deeper  snows,  and  thicker  and 
more  stagnating  vapours,  betray  either  the  decay  or  the  infancy 
of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arising  from,  the  waters  having  lain  so 
long  on  the  ground  in  America,  could  not  but  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  men  and  animals.  From  this  diversity  of  causes  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  an  amazing  diversity  of  effects.  Accordingly,  we  see 
more  species  of  animals,  by  two-thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  in 
the  new;  animals  of  the  same  kind  considerably  larger,  fiercer,  and 
more  savage  monsters,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  increase  of  man- 
kind. On  the  other  hand,  nature  seems  to  have  strangely  neglected 
the  new  world.  The  men  have  less  strength  and  less  courage,  no 
beard  and  no  hair:  they  are  degraded  in  all  the  tokens  of  manhood; 
and  but  little  susceptible  of  the  livelyand  powerful  sentiment  of  love, 
which  is  the  principle  of  every  attachment,  the  first  instinct,  the 
first  band  of  society,  without  which  all  the  other  factious  ties  have 
neither  energy  nor  duration.  The  women,  who  are  still  more 
weak,  are  neither  favourably  treated  by  nature  nor  by  the  men; 
who  have  but  little  love  for  them,  and  consider  them  merely  as  the 
instruments  that  are  to  administer  to  their  wants;  they  rather  sa- 
crifice them  to  their  own  indolence,  than  consecrate  them  to  their 
pleasures.  This  indolence  is  the  great  delight  and  supreme  felici- 
ty of  the  Americans,  of  which  the  women  are  the  victims,  by  the 
continual  labours  imposed  upon  them.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that,  in  America,  as  in  all  other  parts,  the  men,  when  they 
have  sentenced  the  women  to  work,  have  had  the  equity  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  toils  of  hunting  and  fishing,  together  with  the 
perils  of  war.  But  their  indifference  for  the  sex,  which  nature 
has  intrusted  with  the  care  of  reproducing  the  species,  implies  an 
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imperfection  in  their  organs,  a  sort  of  state  of  childhood  in  the 
people  of  America,  as  in  those  individuals  of  our  continent  who 
are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty.  This  is  a  radical  vice 
in  the  other  hemisphere;  the  novelty  of  which  evidently  appears 
from  this  kind  of  imperfection. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  a  new  people,  do  they  constitute  a 
race  of  men  originally  distinct  from  those  of  the  old  world?  This 
is  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  hastily  decided.  The  origin 
of  the  population  of  America  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficul- 
ties. If  it  be  asserted  that  the  Norwegians  first  peopled  Green- 
land, and  afterwards  went  over  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  others 
will  tell  us,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Greenlanders 
are  sprung  from  the  Esquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater  re- 
semblance -than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  should  suppose  that  Cali- 
fornia was  peopled  from  Kamtschatka,  it  may  be  asked,  What 
motive,  or  what  chance  could  have  led  the  Tartars  to  the  north- 
west of  America?  Yet  it  is  generally  imagined  to  be  from  Green- 
land or  from  Kamtschatka  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
must  have  gone  over  to  the  new,  as  it  is  by  those  countries  that 
the  two  continents  are  connected,  or  at  least  approach  nearest  to 
one  another.  Besides,  how  can  we  conceive  that,  in  America,  the 
torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the  frozen  zones? 
Population  will  indeed  spread  from  north  to  south;  but  it  must 
naturally  have  begun  under  the  equator,  where  life  is  cherished 
by  warmth.  If  the  people  of  America  could  not  come  from  our 
continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a  new  race,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  flood,  which  is  the  source  and  the  solution  of  all  dif- 
ficulties in  the. history  of  nations. 

Let  us  suppose^  that  the  sea,  having  overflowed  the  other  he- 
misphere, and  that  its  old  inhabitants  took  refuge  upon  the  Apa- 
palachian  mountains,  and  the  Cordeleras,  both  of  which  are  far 
higher  than  our  mount  Ararat.  But  how  could  they  have  lived 
upon  those  heights,  covered  with  snow,  and  surrounded  with  wa- 
ters? How  is  it  possible  that  men,  who  had  breath  in  a  pure 
and  delightful  climate,  could  have  survived  the  miseries  of  want, 
the  inclemency  of  a  tainted  air,  and  those  numberless  calamities 
which  must  be  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  a  deluge?  How  will 
the  race  have  been  preserved  and  propagated  in  those  times  of 
general  calamity,  and  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  languor?  Not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  we  must  allow  that  America  has 
been  peopled  by  these  deplorable  remains  of  the  great  devastatioo. 
Every  thing  carries  the  vestiges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the  hu- 
man race  still  feels  the  effects.  The  ruin  of  that  world  is  still  im- 
printed on  its  inhabitants.  They  are  a  species  of  men  degraded 
and  degenerated  in  their  natural  constitution,  in  their  stature,  in 
their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  understandings,  which  have  made 
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so  little  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  A  damper  air,  and 
a  more  marshy  ground,  must  necessarily  infect  the  very  roots  and 
seeds  both  of  the  subsistence  and  multiplication  of  mankind.  It 
must  have  required  some  ages  to  restore  its  population,  and  to  re- 
pair its  losses,  and  still  a  greater  number  before  the  ground  could 
be  settled  and  dried,  so. as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  for  the  founda- 
tion of  buildings.  The  air  must  necessarily  be  purified  before  the 
sky  could  be  clear;  and  the  sky  must  be  clear  before  the  earth 
could  be  rendered  habitable.  The  imperfection,  therefore,  of  na- 
ture in  America  is  not  a  proof  of  the  recent  origin  of  that  hemi- 
sphere, .but  of  its  regeneration.  It  was  probably' peopled  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  hemisphere;  but  may  have  been  overflow- 
ed later.  The  large  fossil  bones  that  are  found  under  ground  in 
America,  show  that  it  formerly  had  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  enormous  quadrupeds,  which  have  since  disappeared  from 
those  regions.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  that  are  found  just  be- 
low the  surface,  are  signs  of  a  very -ancient  revolution  of  the  globe, 
but  later  than  those  that  have  overturned  our  hemisphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  been  repeopled 
by  our  roving  hords,  that  period  would  be  so  remote,  that  it  would 
still  give  great  antiquity  to  its  inhabitants. .  Three  or  four  cen- 
turies will  not  then  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  for  though  we  find  no  trace  in 
these  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opinions  and  customs  that 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  yet  we  have  found  a  police 
and  a  society  established,- inventions  and  practices,  which,  though 
they  did  not  show  any  marks  of  times  anterior  to  the  deluge,  yet 
they  implied  a  long  series  of  ages  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe. 
For  though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  surrounded  with 
waters,  mountains-,  ani  other  invincible  obstacles,  must  have  for* 
ced  the  men  inclosed  in  it  to  unite  and  live  in  societies  after  a' 
time,  though  they  might  at  first  have  been  divided  by  continual 
and  bloody  wars;  yet  it  was  only  in  process  of  time,  that  they 
could  invent  and  establish  a  religion  and  a  system  of  laws,  which 
they  could  not,  possibly,  haye  borrowed  from  remote  times  or 
countries.  The  single  art  of  speech,  and>  that  of  writing,  though 
but  in  hieroglyphics,  required  more  ages  to  train  up  an  unconnect- 
ed nation  that  must  have  created  both  those  arts,  than  it  would 
take  up  days  to  perfect  a  child  in  both.  Ages  bear  not  the  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  race  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The 
former  is  to  occupy  a  vast  field,  both  as  to  space  and  duration, 
while,  the  other  has- only  some  moments  or  instants  of  time  to  fill 
Up,  or  rather  .to  run  over.  The  resemblance  and  uniformity  ob- 
servable in  the  features  and  manners  of  the  American  nations, 
plainly  show  that  they  are  not  so  ancient  as  these  of  our  continent, 
which  differ  so  much  from  each  other;,  but,  at  the  same  time. 
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this  circumstance  seems  to  prove,  that  they  did  not  proceed  from 
any  foreign  hemisphere,  with  which  they  have  no  kind  of  affinity 
that  can  indicate  an  immediate  descent. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  their  origin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are 
both  very  uncertain,  a  more  interesting  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  perhaps,  is  to  determine  whe-  PeoPle  and 
'  ther  these  untutored  nations  are  more  or  less  &es' 
happy  than  our  civilized  people.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine 
whether  the  condition  of  rude  man,  left  to  mere  animal  instinct, 
whose  day,  which  is  spent  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
species,  and  reposing  himself,  is  the  model  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
days,  is  better  or  worse  than  the  condition  of  that  wonderful  be- 
ing, who  makes  his  bed  of  down,  spins  and  weaves  the  cotton  and 
the  thread  of  the  silk-worm  to  clothe  himself,  has  exchanged  the 
cave,  his  original  abode,  for  a  palace,  and  has  varied  his  indul- 
gences and  his  wants  ih  a  thousand  different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  must  look  for  his  means  of 
happiness.  What  does  he  want  to  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be?  Pre- 
sent subsistence;  and,  if  he  thinks  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty of  enjoying  that  blessing.  The  savage,  who  has  not  been 
driven  and  confined  by  polished  societies  to  the  frigid  zones,  is 
not  in  want  of  this  first  of  necessaries.  If  he  lays  in  no  stores,  it 
is  because  the  earth  and  the  sea  are  reservoirs  always  open  to  sup- 
ply his  wants.  Fish  and  game  are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  dead  seasons.  The  savage  has 
no  close  houses,  or  commodious  fire-places;  but  his  furs  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  roof,  the  garment,  and  the  stove.  He 
works  but  for  his  own  benefit,  sleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a 
stranger  to  watchings  and  restless  nights.  War  is  a  matter  of 
choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  a  condition  of  his  nature, 
hot  a  profession  annexed  to  his  birth;  a  duty  of  the  nation,  not  a 
family- bondage.  The  savage  is  serious,  but  not  melancholy;  and 
his  countenance  seldom  bears  the  impression  of  those  passions  and 
disorders  that  leave  such  shocking  and  fatal  marks  on  ours.  He 
cannot  feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  desire,  nor  can  he  de-' 
are  what  he  is  unacquainted  with.  Most  of  the  conveniences  of 
life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does  not  feel.  Pleasures  are  a  relief 
to  appetites  which  are  not  excited  in  his  sensations.  He  sel- 
dom experiences  any  of  that  weariness  which  arises  from  unsatis- 
fied desires,  or  that  emptiness  and  uneasiness  of  mind  which  is 
the  offspring  of  prejudice  and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  savage  is 
subject  to  none  but  the  evils  of  nature. 

But  what  greater  happiness  than  this  does  the  civilized  man 
enjoy?  His  food  is  more  wholesome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the 
savage.     He  has  softer  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  secured 
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against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the  common  people, 
•who  are  to  be  the  basis  and  object  of  civil  society,  those  numbers 
of  men,  who  in  all  states  bear  the  burden  and  drudgery  of  hard 
labour,  cannot  be  said  to  live  happy,  either  in  those  empires  where 
the  consequences  of  war  and  the  imperfection  of  the  police  has  re- 
duced them  to  a  state  of  slavery,  or  in  those  governments  where 
the  progress  of  luxury  and  policy  has  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
servitude.  The  mixt  governments  sometimes  afford  some  sparks 
of  happiness,  founded  on  a  shadow  of  liberty;  but  this  happiness 
is  purchased  by  torrents  of  blood,  which  repel  tyranny  for  a  time, 
only  to  let  it  fall  with  redoubled  force  upon  the  devoted  nation, 
sooner  or  later  doomed  to  oppression.  Let  us  but  observe  how 
Caligula  and  Nero  have  revenged  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
and  the  death  of  Csesar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
kings.  But  if  so,  why  do  they  suffer  it?  Why  do  they  not  repel 
the  encroachments  of  despotism;  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  enslave  all  the  faculties  of  men,  why  do  they  not 
oppose  it  with  all  their  power?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and 
complain  under  the  rod  of  the  oppressor?  Will  it  not  exasperate 
and  provoke  him  to  pursue  the  victim  to  death?  The  cries  of 
servitude  he  calls, rebellion,  and  they  are  to  be  stifled  in  a  dun- 
geon, and  sometimes  on  a  scaffold.  He  who  should  assert  the 
rights  of  men,  would  perish  in  neglect  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  must  be  endured  under  the  name  of  authority. 

If  so,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man  exposed!  If 
he  is  possessed  of  any  property,  he  knows  not  how  far  he  may 
call  it  his  own,  when  he  must  divide  the  produce  between  the 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  estate,  the  lawyer  who  must  be  paid 
for  teaching  him  how  to  preserve  it,  the  soldier  who  may  lay  it 
waste,  and  the  collector  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes.  If 
he  has  no  property,  how  can  he  be  assured  of  a  permanent  sub- 
sistence? What  species  of  industry  is  there  secured  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  encroachments  of  government? 

In  the  forests  of  America,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  north,  the 
savages  bend  their  course  to  the  south.  The  wind  or  the  sun  will 
drive  a  wandering  clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  Between  the 
gates  and  bars  that  shut  up  our  civilized  states,  if  famine,  war,  and 
pestilence  should  consume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prison  where  all  must 
expect  to  perish  in  misery,  or  in  the  horrors  of  slaughter.  The 
man,  who  is  unfortunately  born  there,  is  condemned  to  endure  all 
extortions,  and  all  the  severities  that  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons 
and  the  injustice  of  government  may  bring  upon  him.        \>   . 

In  our  provinces,  the  colonists,  the  vassal,  or  free  mercenary, 
digs  and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  on  lands  that  are  not  his 
own,  and  whose  produce  does  not  belong  to  him;  and  he  is  even 
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happy,  if  liis  assiduous  labour  procures  him  a  share  of  the  crops 
he  has  sown  and  reaped.  Watched  and  harassed  by  a  hard  and 
restless  landlord,  who  grudges  him  the  very  straw  on  which  he 
rests  his  weary  limbs,  the  wretch  is  daily  exposed  to  diseases, 
which,  joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him  wish  for  death,  rather 
than  for  an  expensive  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whe- 
ther tenant  or  subject,  he  is  doubly  a  slave;  if  he  has  a  few  acres, 
his  lord  comes  and  gathers  where  he  has  not  sown;  if  he  is  worth 
but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horses,  he  must  go  with  them  up- 
on services;  if  he  has  nothing  but  his  person,  the  prince  takes 
him  for  a  soldier.  Every  where  he  meets,  with  masters,  and  always 
with  oppression. 

In  our  cities,  the  workmen  and  the  artist,  who  have  no  work- 
house of  their  own,  are  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  idle  masters, 
who,  by  the  privilege  of  monopoly,  have  purchased  of  govern- 
ment a  power  of  making  industry  work  for  nothing,  and  of  selling 
its  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The  lower  class  have  no  more 
than  the  sight  of  that  luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  vic- 
tims, by  the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occasions  them,  and  by  the 
fastidious  insolence  that  mortifies  and  tramples  upon  them. 

Even  supposing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of  our  looms,  quar- 
ries, mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts  that  are  performed  by 
fire,  and  that  the  perils  of  navigation  and  commerce  were  less  per- 
nicious than  the  roving  life  of  the  savages,  who  live  upon  hunting 
and  fishing;  suppose  that  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  sorrows 
and  affronts  that  arise  merely  from  opinion,  are  less  unhappy  than 
the  savages,  who  never  shed  a  tear  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ex- 
crutiating  tortures;,  there  worald  still  remain  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and  the  wild  Indian,  a  difference 
entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  social  life.  This  is  the  injustice 
that  reigns  in  the  partial  distribution  of  fortunes  and  stations;  an 
inequality  which  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  oppression. 
In  vain  does  custom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  hard  labour, 
stupify  the  lower  class  of  mankind,  so  as  to  render  them  insensible 
of  their  degradation;  neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder 
them  from  seeing  and  feeling  the  injustice  of  political  order  in  the 
distribution  of  good  and  evil.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  poo!? 
man  expostulating  with  heaven,  and  asking  what  he  had  done, 
that  he  should  deserve  to  be  born  in  indigence  and  dependence 
upon  his  fellow-men!  Even  if  great  conflicts  were  inseparable 
from  the  more  exalted  stations,  which  might  be  sufficient  to  ba- 
lance all  the  advantages,  and  all  the  superiority  that  the  social  state 
claims  over  the  state  of  nature,  still  the  obscure  and  humble  man,.  . 
who  is  unacquainted  with  those  conflicts,  sees  nothing  in  a  high 
rank,  but  that  affluence  which  is  the  cause  of  his  own  poverty.  He 
envies  the  rich  man  his  wealth,  and  those  pleasures  to  which  he  is 
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so  accustomed,  that  he  has  lost  all  enjoyment  of  them.  What 
domestic  can  have  a  real  affection  for  his  master,  or  what  is  the 
attachment  of  a  servant?  Was  ever  any  prince  truly  beloved  by 
his  courtiers,  even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  subjects?  If  we  pre- 
fer our  condition  to  that  of  the  savages,  it  is  because  civil  life  has 
rendered  us  incapable  of  bearing  some  natural  hardships  which 
the  savage  is  more  exposed  to  than  we  are,  and  because  we  are  at- 
tached to  some  indulgencies  that  custom  has  made  necessary  to  us. 
Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  civilized  man  may  accustom  himself 
'  to  live  among  savages,  and  return  to  the  state  of  nature.'  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  that  Scotsman  *  who  was  cast  away  on 
the  island  of  Fernandez,  where  he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as 
•soon  as  he  was  so  taken  up  with  supplying  the  wants  of  nature,  as 
to  forget  his  own  country,  his  language,  his  name,  and  even  the 
articulation  of  words.  After  four  years,  this  European  felt  him- 
self eased  of  the  burthen  of  social  life,  when  he  had  lost  all  re- 
flection or  thought  of  the  past,  and  all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  consciousness  of  independence  being  one  of  the  first 
instincts  in  man,  he  who  enjoys  this  primitive  right,  with  a  mo- 
ral certainty  of  a  competent  subsistence,  is  incomparably  happier 
than  the  rich  man,  restrained  by  laws,  masters,  prejudices,  and 
fashions,  which  incessantly  remind  him  of  the  loss  of  his  liberty. 
To  compare  the  state  of  savages  to  that  of  children,  is  to  decide  at 
once  the  question  that  has  been'  so  warmly  debated  by  philoso- 
phers, concerning  the  advantages  of  the  state  of  nature  and  those 
of  social  life.  Children,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  of  educa- 
tion, are  in  the  happiest  age  of  human  life.  Their  habitual  cheer- 
fulness, when  they  are  not  under  the  schoolmaster's  rod,  is  the 
surest  indication  of  the  happiness  they  feel.  After  all,  a  single 
word  may  determine  this  great  question.  Let  us  ask  the  civilized 
man,  whether  he  is  happy?  and  the  savage,  whether  he  is  unhap- 
py? If  they  both  answer  in  the  negative,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end. 

Civilized  nations!  this  parallel,  must  certainly  be  mortifying  to 
you:  But  you  cannot  too  strongly  feel  the  weight  of  the  calami- 
ties under  which  you  groan.  ■  The  more  painful  this  sensation  is, 
.  the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention  to  the  true  causes  of  your 
sufferings.  Perhaps  you  will  at  last  be  convinced,  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  confusion. of  your  opinions,  from  the  defects  of  your 
political  constitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws  which  are  in  con- 
tinual opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  state  of  the  Americans,  let  us 
return  to  the  natural  state  of  their  country.     Let  us  see  what  it 


*  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose 
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was  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  and  what  it  is  become  under 
their  .dominion. 

The  first  Europeans  who  went  over  to  Jn  ^^  &tate  the 

settle  English  colonies  found  immense  En„Ushfound Nort}t 
forests.  The  vast  trees,  that  grew  up  to  j^.^  and  what 
the  clouds,  were  so  encumbered  with  brush-  {.  kave  &|Jg  ^^ 
wood  that  they  could  not  be  got  at.     I  he 

wild  beasts  made  those  woods  still  more  inaccessible.  _  They  met 
only  with  a  few  savages,  clothed  with  the  hair  and  skins  of  those 
monsters.  The  human  race,  thinly  scattered,  fled  from  each 
other,  or  .pursued  only  with  an  intent  to  destroy.  The  earth 
seemed  useless  to  man,  and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  so  much 
for  his  support,  as  for  the  breeding  of  animals  more  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  every  thing  at  pleasure,  without 
assistance  and  without  direction,  and  yielded  all  its  bounties  with 
uncontrouled  profusion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleasure  or 
convenience  of  one  species  of  beings.  The  rivers  now  glided  free- 
ly through  the  forests,  now  stood  still,  and  spread  themselves 
quietly  in  a  wide  morass,  from  whence  issuing  in  various  streams, 
they  formed  a  multitude  of  islands,  encompassed  with  their  chan- 
nels. The  spring  was  restored,  from  the  spoils  of  autumn.  The 
leaves  dried  and  rotted  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  and  supplied  them 
with  fresh  sap  to  enable  them  to  shoot  out  new  blossoms.  The 
.hollow  trunks  of  trees  afforded  a  retreat  to  prodigious  flights  of 
birds.  The  sea,  dashing^gainst  the  coasts,  and  indenting  it  into 
bays  and  gulfs,  threw  up  shoals  of  amphibious  monsters,  enormous 
whales,  crabs,  and  turtles,  that  sported  uncontrouled  on  the  desert 
shores,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  liberty  and  love. 
There  nature  exerted  her  plastic  power,  incessantly  producing  the 
gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  and  asserting  the  freedom  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  sea. 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed  the  face  of  North 
America.  He  introduced  symmetry,  by  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
struments of  art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  instantly  cleared, 
and  made  room  for  commodious  habitations.  The  wild  beasts 
were  driven  away,  and  flocks  of  domestic  animals  supplied  their 
place;  whilst  thorns  and  briers  gave  place  to  rich  harvests.  The 
waters  forsook  part  of  their  domain,  and  were  drained  off  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  land.,  or' into  the  sea  by  deep  canals.  The 
coasts  were  Covered  with  towns,  and  the  bays  with  ships;  and  thus 
the  New  World,  like  the  old,  became  subject  to  man.  What 
powerful  engines  have  raised  that  wonderful  structure  of  Euro- 
pean industry  and  policy?  Let  us  resume  the  particulars.  In  the 
remotest  parts  stands  a  .solitary  object,  distinct  from  the  whole, 
which  is  called  Hudson's  Bay. 

vov  iji.  .      2B 
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Climate  of  Hud-  This  W  is  about  «« 'degrees  hi  length, 
son's  Bay,  and  cits-  and.ls  fOTrmed'by  the  ocean  in  the  distant 
torn  of  its  inhabi-  ^gions  of  North  America.  'The  breadth 
tants.  Trade  car-  ?  e  entrance  1S  about  S1X  leagues;  but  it 
vied  on  there.  ls  onty  to  be  a"empted  from  the  beginning 

of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  and  is 
even  then  extremely  dangerous.  This  danger  arises  from  moun- 
tains of  ice,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  feet  thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  winters 
of  five  or  six  years  duration  in  little  gulfs  constantly  filled  with 
snow,  are  forced  out  of  them  by  north-west  wind*,  or  by  some 
other  extraordinary  cause.  The  best  way  of  avoiding  this  dan- 
ger is  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  northern  coast,  which  must 
necessarily  be  less  obstructed  and  more  free,  by  the  natural  direc- 
tions of  both  winds  and  currents. 

The  north-west  wind,  which  blows  almost  constantly  in  winter, 
and  very  often  in  summer,  frequently  raises  violent  storms  within 
the  bay  itself,  which  is  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the  num- 
ber of  shoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily,  however,  small 
groups  of  islands  are  met  with  at  different  distances,  which  are  of 
a  sufficient  height  to  afford  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  Besides  these 
small  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places  of  this  bay  large  ' 
piles  of  bare  rock;  but,  except  the  alga  marina,  it  produces  as  few 
vegetables  as  the  other  northern  seas.  Throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  this  bay  the  sun  never  rises  or  sets  without  form- 
ing a  great  cone  of  light;  this  phenomenon  is  succeeded  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the  hemisphere  with  coloured  rays 
of  such  a  brilliancy  that  their  splendour  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sky' is  seldom 
bright.  In  spring  and  autumn,  the  air  is  always  filled' with' thick 
fogs,  and,  in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  small  icicles. 

Though  the  heats  in  the  summer  are  pretty  considerable  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  there  is"  seldom  any  thunder  or  lightning. 
Sulphurous  exhalations  indeed"must'  be  thinly  scattered  in  these 
regions.  They,  however,  are  sometimes  set  orf  fire  by  the  Aurora 
Borealis;  and  this  light  flame  consumes  the  barks  of  thetrees.but 
leaves  their  trunks  untouched.'  •■*■  v"  "  ">  *-<r;.(U  :•-  ■'<  \ 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  extreme"' told,  or -of  the  snow  that  pre- 
vails in  this  climate,  is  that  of  "turning  those  riali  hit  J*  in  win- 
ter which  are  naturally  brown  or  grey;"  Nature  has  bestowed  up- 
on them  all  soft,  long,  and  thick  furs,  the  hair  of  which  falls  off 
as  the  weather  ^grows  milder.  In  mosf  of  >  these  quadrupeds,  the 
feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  those  parts  in 
which  the  circulation  is  slower;  because  they  are  most  remote  from 
the  heart,  are  extremely  short.  Wherever  they  happen  to  be, 
something  longer,  they  are  proportionably  well  covtred.    Under 
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this  heavy  sky,  all  liquors  become  solid  by  freezing,  and  break 
whatever  vessels  contain  them.  Even  spirit  of  wine  loses  its  flui- 
dity. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fragments  of  large  rocks  loosen- 
ed and  detached  from  the  great  mass  by  the ,  force  of  the  frost. 
AH  these  phenomena,  common  enough  during  the  whole  winter, 
are  much  .more  terrible  at  the  new.  and  full  moon,  which,  in  these 
regions,  .has  a  great  influence  upon  the  weather,  the  causes  of 
which  are  not  known.    .    < 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  and  a  substance 
resembling  sea- coal,  have  been  discovered.  ,  In  other  respects,  the 
soil  is  extremely  ,  barren.  Except  the  coasts,  \vhich  are  for  the 
most  part  marshy,  where  there  grows  a  little  grass  and  some  soft 
wood,  the  rest  of  the  country  offers  nothing  but  very  high  moss, 
and  a  few  weak  shrubs  very  thinly  scattered. ' 

This  sterility  of  nature  extends  itself  to  every  thing.  The  hu- 
man race  are  few  in  number,  and  scarce  any  of  its  individuals 
above  four  feet  high.  Their  heads  bear  the  same  enormous  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  their  bodies  as  those  of  children.  The 
smallness  of  their  feet  makes  them  aukward  and  tottering  in  their 
gait.  Small  hands  and  a  round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  rec- 
koned a  beauty,  seem  almost  a  deformity  in  these  people,  because 
we  See  nothing  here  but  the  effects  of  a  weak  organization,  and  of 
3  cold  that  contracts  and  restrains  the  springs  of  growth,  and  is 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  animal  as  well  as  of  vegetable  life.  Be-, 
sides  this,  all  their  men,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old,  even  in  their  youth.  This  is 
partly  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip,  which  is 
thick,  fleshy,  and  projecting  beyond  the  upper.  Such  are  the  Es- 
quimaux, wbp  inhabit  not  only  the  coast  of  Labrador,  from  whence 
they  have  taken  their  name,  but  likewise  all  that  tract  of  country 
which  extends  from  the  point  of  Belle-Isle  to  the  most  northern 
parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudson's  Bay  have,  like  the  Greenlanders, 
a  fiat  face,  with  short,  but  not  flattened  noses,  the  pupil  of  their 
eyes  yellow,  aqd  the  iris  black.  Their  women  have  marks  of  de- 
formity, peculiar  to  their  sex;  amongst  others,  very  long  and  flab-, 
by  breasts,  This  deformity,  which  is  not  natural,  arises  from  their 
custom  of  giving  suck  to  their  children  till  they  are  five  or  six 
years  old.  They  frequently  carry  their  children  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, who^  pull  their  mothers  bfeasts  with  their  hands,  and  almost 
suspend  themselves  by  them.. 

It  is-,  not  true  that  there  are  races  of  the  Esquimaux  entirely 
hlack,  as  has  been  supposed,  and.  afterwards  pretended  to  be  ac- 
counted for;,  neither  do  they  live  under  ground.  How  should 
they  dig  into  a  soil  which  the  cold  renders  harder  than  stone? 
How  is  it  possible  they  should  Jive  in  caverns  where  they  would 
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be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  first  melting  of  the  snows?. r  'What 
however,  is  certain,  and  almost  equally  surprising,  is,  that  these 
people  spend  the  winter  under  huts  run  up  in  haste,  and  made  of 
flints  joined  together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live  with.. 
out  any  other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
shed,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  their  game  and  the  fish  they 
feed  upon.  The  heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added 
to  the  vapour  arising  from  this  small  flame,  is  sufficient  to  make 
their  huts  as  hot  as  stoves. 

The  Esquimaux  dwell  constantly  near  the  sea,  from  whence 
they  are  supplied  with  all  their  provisions.  Both  their  constitu- 
tion and  complexion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their  food.  The 
flesh  of  the  seal,  which  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the  whales, 
which  is  their  drink,  gives  them  an  olive  complexion,  a  strong 
smell  of  fish,  an  oily  and  tenacious  sweat,  and  sometimes  a  sort  of 
scaly  leprosy.  This  last  is,  probably,  the  reason  why  the  mothers 
have  the  same  custom  as  the  bears,  of  licking  their  young  ones. 

This  nation,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature,  is  notwithstanding 
most  intrepid  upon  a  sea  that  is  constantly  dangerous.  In  boats 
made  and  sewed  together  like  so  many  Borachios,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  well  closed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  water  to  penetrate 
them,  they  follow  the  shoals  of  herrings  through  the  whole  of 
their  polar  emigrations,  and  attack  the  whales  and  seals  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  One  stroke  of  the  whale's  tail  is  sufficient  to  drown 
a  hundred  of  these  assailants,  and  the  seal  is  armed  with  teeth  to 
devour  those  he  cannot  drown;  but  the  hunger  of  the  Esquimaux 
is  superior  to  the  rage  of  these  monsters.  They  have  ah  inordi- 
nate thirst  for  the  oil  of  the  whale,  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  heat  in  their  stomachs,  and  defend  them  from  the  severity  of 
the  cold.  Indeed  whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fish  of  the  north,  are  supplied  by  nature  with  a  degree  of  fat  which 
prevents  the  muscles  from  freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagula- 
ting. Every  thing  in  these  arctic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gummy, 
and  even  the  trees  are  resinous'. 

The  Esquimaux  are,  notwithstanding,  subject  to  two  fatal  dis- 
orders, the  scurvy  and  the  loss  of  sight.  The  continuation  of  the 
snows  on  the  ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  such  a  munher,'  that  they 
are  almost  constantly  obliged  to  wear  shades  of  two  pieces  of  very 
thin  wood,  through  which  small  apertures  for  the  light  have  been 
bored  with  fish-bones.  Doomed  to  a  six  month's  night,  they  never 
see  the  sun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  seems  rather  to  blind  them 
than  to  give  them  light.  Sight,  the  most  delightful  blessing  of 
nature,  is  a  fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they-are  generally  deprived  of 
it  when  young. 

A  still  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  scurvy,  consumes  them  by 
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slow  degrees.  It  insinuates  itself  into  their  blood,  changes,  thic- 
kens, and  impoverishes 'the  whole  mass.  The  fogs  of  the  sea, 
which  they  inspire,  the  dense  and  inelastic  air  they  breath  in 'their 
huts,  which  are  shut  up  from  all  communication  with  the  external' 
air,  the  constant  and  tedious  inactivity  of  their  winters,  a  mode  of 
life  alternately  roving  and  sedentary;  every  thing,  in  short,  serves 
to  iricrease  this '  dreadful  malady,  which,  in  a  little'  time,  becomes' 
contagious,  and,  spreading  itself  throughout  their  abodes,  is  trans- 
mitted by  cohabitation,  and  perhaps  likewise  by  the  means  of  ge- 
neration. 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  the  Esquimaux  is  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  country,  that  no  inhabitant  of  the  most  fa- 
voured spot  under  heaven  quits  it  with  more  reluctance  than  he 
does  his  frozen  deserts.  The  difficulty  he  finds  in  breathing  in  a 
softer  and  cooler  climate  may  possibly  be  the  reason  of  this  attach- 
ment. The  sky  of  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though 
constantly  obscured  by  thick  and  fetid  vapours,  is  too  clear  for  an 
Esquimaux.  Perhaps,'  too,  there  may  be  something  in  the  change 
of  life  and  manners  still  more  contrary  to  the  health  of  savages 
than  the  climate.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  indulgences  oi 
an  European  may  be  poison  to  the  Esquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  discovered  in  J610by 
Henry  Hudson.  This  intrepid  mariner,  in  searching  after  a  north- 
west passage  to  the  south  seas,  discovered  this  strait,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  find  out  a  new  way  to  Asia  by  America.  He 
sailed  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  'unknown  gulf, '  and  was  pre- 
paring to  explore  all  its  parts,  when  his  treacherous'  ship's  com- 
pany put  him  into  the  long  boat,  with  seven  others,  and  left  him. 
without  either  arms  or  provisions,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  both 
of  sea  and  land.  The  barbarians,  who  refused  him  the  necessaries' 
of  life,  could  not,  however,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  disco- 
very; and  the  bay  which  he  first  found  out  will  ever  be  called  by 
his  name. 

The  miseries  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  soon  after,  had, 
however,  made  the  English  forget  this  distant  country,  which  had 
nothing  to  attract  them.  More  peaceable  times  had  not  yet  brought 
it  to  their  remembrance  when  Gros'eillers  and  Radiffon,  two  French 
Canadians,  who  had  met  with  some  disappointments  at  home,  n> 
formed  the  English,  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  mischiefs 
of  discord  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arising  from  furs,  and  of  their 
claim  to  the  country  that  furnished  them.  Those  who  proposed 
this  business  showed  sq  much  ability,  that  they  were  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  it,  and  the  first  establishment  they  formed  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  it  surpassed  their  own  hopes,  as  well  as  their 
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son,  that  most  of  the.  fine  furs  which  they  got  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Canada  would  be  carried  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  alarms  were 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  their  Coureurs  de  Bois 
•who,,  since  1'656,.  had  been  four 'times  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the' 
straits.  It  would  have  been  a  desirable  thing  to  have  gone  by  the 
same  road  to  attack  the  new  colony;  but  the  distance  was  thought 
too  great,  notwithstanding  the  conyeniepce  of  the  rivers;  and  it 
was  at  length  determined,  that  the  expedition  should  be  made  by 
sea.  The  fate  of  it  was  trusted  to  Groseillers  and  RadifFon,  who 
were  brought  back  to  a  sense  ,of  their  duty;  whether  it  be  that  eve- 
ry man  is  easily  induced  to  return  to  his  native  country,  or  that  a 
Frenchman  has  only  to  leave  his  country,  in  order  to  fall  in  love 
with  it. 

These  two  bold  and  restless  men  sailed  from  Quebec  in  1682,  in 
two  vessels  badly  fitted  out;  but,  on  their  arrival,  finding  them- 
selves not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  erecting  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  they  thought  to 
have,  taken.  _  FrOm  this  time  there  began  a  rivalship  between  the 
two  companies,  one  settled  at  Canada,  the  other  in.  England,  for 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  constantly  fed  by  the 
disputes  it  gave  birth  to,  till,  at  last,  after  each  of  their  settlements 
had  been  frequently  taken  by  the  other,  all  hostilities  were  termi- 
nated, and  the  whole  was  given  up  to  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  ' 

Hudson's  Bay,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  mart  for  trade.  The 
severity  of  the  climate,  having  destroyed  all  the  corn  sown  thereat 
different  times,  has  frustrated  every  hope  of  agriculture,  and  con- 
sequently of  population.  Throughout  the  whole  q£  this  extensive 
coast  there  are  not  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  soldiers,  or  fac- 
tors, comprised  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  Fort  is  the  princi- 
pal. Their  business  is  to  receive  the  furs  which  the  neighbouring 
savages  bring '  in  exchange  for  merchandize,  of  which  they  have 
been  taught  the  value  and  use. 

Though  these  Skins'  are  of  much  more  value  than  those  which 
come  put  of  countries  not  so  far  north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The 
savages  give  ten  beaver  skins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  powder, 
pne  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a  hatchet,  one  for  six  knives, 
two  for  a  pound  of  glass  beads,  six  for  a  cloth  coat,  five  for  a 
petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  tobaccp.  Combs,  looking-glasses, 
kettles,  and  brandy,  sell  in  proportion.  As  the  heaver  is  the 
common  measure  of  exchange,  by  another  regulation,  fraudulent 
as  the  first;  two  otter's  skins  and  three  martins  are  required  in- 
stead of  one  beaver.  Besides  this  tyranny,  which  is  authorised, 
there  is'  another,  which  is  at  least  tolerated,  by  which  the  savages 
are  constantly  defrauded  in  the '  quality,  quantity,  and  measure  ef 
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what  is  given  them;  and  the  fraud  amounts  to  about  one-third  of 
the  value. 

From  this  regulated  system  of  imposition,  it  is  easy  to  guess  that 
the  commerce  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  a  monopoly.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  that  is  in  possession  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than* 
241,500  livres  (L.  10,565  12  6),  and  has  been  successively  in- 
creased to  2,380,500  livres  (L.104,146  17  6).  This  capital  brings 
thera  in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  skins  of  beavers 
or  other  animals;  upon  which  they  make  so  exorbitant  a  profit,  that 
it  excites  the  jealousy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two-thirds  of 
these  beautiful  furs  are  either"  consumed  in  kind  in  the  three  king- 
doms, or  made  use  of  in  the  national  manufactures.  The  rest  are 
carried  into  Germany,  where  the  climate  makes  them  a  valuable 
commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquisition  of  these  sa- 
vage riches,  nor  the  still  greater  emoluments 
that  might  be  drawn  from  this  trade,  if  it  were 
made  free,  which  have  fixed  the  attention  of 
England,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe,  upon  this 
part  of  the  new  continent.  Hudson's  Bay  al-" 
ways  has  been,  and  is  still  looked  upon  as  the  nearest  rpad  from 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  and  to  the  richest  parts  of  Asia,. 

Cabot  was  the  first  who  entertained  an  idea  of  a  north  west  pas- 
sage to  the  South-seas;  but  his  discoveries  ended  at  Newfoundland. 
After  him  followed  a  crowd  of  English  navigators,  many  of  whom 
had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to  savage  coastSj-which  no  mor- 
tal had  ever  visited  before.  These  bold  and  memorable  expeditions 
were  more  brilliant  than  of  real  use. ,  The  most  fortunate  of  them  did 
not  furnish  the  least  conjecture  concerning  the  end  proposed.  The 
Dutch,  less  frequent  in  their  trials,  and  less  animated  in  the  means 
by  which  they  pursued  them,  were  of  course  not  more  successful, 
and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chimera,  when  the  disco- 
very of  Hudson's  Bay  rekindled  all  the.  hopes  that  had  been  nearly 
extinguished. 

At  this  period  the  attempts  were  renewed  with  fresh  ardour. 
Whilst  the  mother'-country  was  harassed  by  intestine  commotions, 
and  discouraged  by  successless  enterprizes,  New  England,  whose  si- 
tuation was  very  favourable,  continued  her  efforts  with  redoubled 
vigour.  Still,  however,  for  some  time,  there  were  more,  voyages 
undertaken  than  discoveries  made.  The  nation  was  a  long  time 
kept  in  suspense,  by  the  different  accounts  of  the  adventurers  divi- 
ded amongst  themselves.  While  some  maintained  the  possibility, 
others  the  probability,  arid  others  again  asserted  the  certainty  of 
the  passage,  the  accounts  they  gave,  instead  of  clearing  up  the  point, 
involved  it  in  still  greater  darkness.  Indeed,  these  accounts  are 
so  confused  and  obscure,  so  many  things  are  concealed  in  them, 
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and  they  display  such  visible  marks  of  ignorance  and  want  of  ve- 
racity, that,  with  the  utmost  desire  of  deciding,  it  is  impossible  to 
build  any  thing  like  a  solid  judgment  upon  testimonies  so  suspi- 
cious.  At  length  the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw  some  kind 
of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained  enveloped  in  darkness 
for  two  centuries  past.  But.  upon  what  grounds  have,  the  later 
navigators  conceived  better  hopes?  What  are  the  experiments  on 
which  they  found  their  conjectures?  Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  arguments: 

There  are  three  facts .  in  natural  history,  which  henceforward 
must  be  taken  for  granted.  The  first  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  less  into  the  other  seas, 
in  proportion  as  their  several  channels  communicate  with  the  great 
reservoirs  by  larger  or  smaller  openings;  whence  it  follows,  that 
this  periodical  motion  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  Baltic,  and  in  other  gulfs  of  the  same  nature.  A  second 
matter  of  faGt  is,  that  the  tides  are  much  later  and  .much  weaker  in 
places  more  remote  from  the  ocean,  than  in  those  which  are  near- 
er to  it.  The  third  fact  is,  that  violent  winds,  which  blow  in  a  di- 
rection with  the  tides,  make  them  rise  above  their  ordinary  boun- 
daries; and  that  those  which  blow  in  a  contrary  direction,  retard 
the  motion  of  the  tides,  at  the  same  time  that  they  diminish  their 
swell. 

From  these  principles,  it  is  most  certain,  that,  if  Hudson's  Bay 
were  no  more  than  a  gulf  enclosed  between  two  continents,  and 
had  no  communication  but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconsiderable:  they  would  be  weaker  in  proportion  as  they 
were  farther  removed  from  the  source,  and  they  would  lose  a  great 
deal  of  their  force  wherever  they  had  to  resist  opposite  winds.  But 
it  is  proved,  by  observations  made  with  the  greatest  skill  and  preci- 
sion, that  the  tides  are  very  high  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bay. 
Jt  is  certain,  that  they  are  higher  towards  the  bottom  than  even  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  bay,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it. 
It  is  proved,  that  even  this  height  increases  whenever  the  wind  blows 
from  a  corner  opposite  to  the  strait;  it  is  therefore  certain,  that 
Hudson's  Bay  has  a  communication  with  the  ocean,  besides  that 
which  has  been  already  discovered. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  these  very  striking  facts, 
by  the  supposition  of  a  communication  of  Hudson's  Bay  with  Bas- 
sin's  Bay,  or  with  Davis's  Straits,  are  evidently  mistaken.  They 
would  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  it,  if  they  only  considered  that 
the  tides  are  much  lower  in.  Davis's  Straits  and  in  Bassin's  Bay, 
than  in  Hudson's. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudson's  Bay  can  neither  come  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  nor  from  any  other  northern  sea,  in  which  they  are 
always  much  weaker,  it  follows  that  they  must  come  from  some  part 
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in  the  South-sea.'  And  this  is  still  further  apparent  from  another 
incontestible  fact,  which  is,  that  the  highest  tides  ever  observed 
upon  these  coasts  are  always  occasioned  by  the  north-west  winds, 
■ivhich  blow  directly  against  the  mouth  of  the  Straits. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  permit,  the  existence  of  this  passage  so  long  and  so  vainly  wish- 
ed for,  it  remains  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Every  thing  inclines  us  to  think,  that  the  attempts  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  without  either  choice  or  method,  ought 
to  be  directed  towards  Welcome  Bay,  on  the  western  coast.  First, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  so  clear  as  to  be  visible  at  the  depth  of 
about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  infallible  sign,  that  the  water 
comes  from  some  ocean,  as  such  transparency  is  incompatible  either 
with  the  waters  discharged  from  rivers,  or  with  melted  show  or 
rain.  Secondly,  the  currents,  the  violence  of  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  but  by  supposing  them  to  come  from  some  western  sea, 
keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  bay 
is  covered  with  it.  Lastly,  the  whales  who,  towards  the  latter  sea- 
son, always  go  in  search  of  the  warmest  climates,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  these  parts  towards  the  end  of  the  summer;  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  a  way  of  going  from  thence 
to  the  south  seas,  not  to  the  northern  ocean. 

We  have  reason  to  imagine  that  the  passage  is  very  short.  All 
the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  western  coast  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  are  small  and  slow,  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  do 
not  come  from  afar;  and  that,  consequently,  the  lands  which  part 
the  two  seas  are  of  a  small  extent.  This  argument  is  strengthen- 
ed by  the  height  and  regularity  of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  but  what  is 
occasioned  by  the  retarded  progression  of  the  moon  in  her  return 
to  the  meridian,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  ocean,  from  whence 
those  tides  comes,  is  very  near.  If  the  passage  is  short,  and  _ 
not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing  seems  to  promise,  we 
may  also  presume  that  it  is  very  easy.  The  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rents observable  in  these  latitudes,  which  do  not  allow  any  cakes 
of  ice  to  continue  in  them,  cannot  but  give  some  weight  to  this 
conjecture. 

The  discoveries  that  still  remain  to  be  made  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  it  would  be  the  highest  pitch  of  folly  to  give  them 
up.  If  the  passage  so  long  sought  for  were  once  found,  communi- 
cations would  be  opened  between  parts  of  the  globe,  which  hither- 
to'seem  to  have  been  separated  by  nature.  They  would  soon  be 
extended  to  the  continent  of  the  South-seas,  and  to  all  the  nu- 
merous islands  scattered  in  that  immense  ocean.  The  intercourse, 
which  has  subsisted  nearly  for  three  centuries,  between  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  and  "the  most  remote  parts,  of  India,  be- 
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ing  happily  freed  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  long  navigation, 
would  be  much  brisker,  more  constant,  and  more  advantageous. 
It  is  not  to  doubted  that  the  English  would  be  ambitious  of  se- 
curing an  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  activity  and 
expences.  This  wish  would  certainly  be  very  natural,  and  would 
be  very  powerfully  supported;  but  as  the  advantages  obtained 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  impossible  always  to 
preserve  the  sole  possession  of  them,  we  may  venture  to  foretel, 
that  all  nations  must  in  time  become  partakers  of  it.  When- 
ever this  happens,  both  the  straits  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn 
will  be  entirely  deserted,  aad  the  Cape  of  Good  Hrope  much  less. 
frequented. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  'discovery,  it  is 
equally  for  the  interest  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain  to  pursue  her 
attempts,  till  they  are  either  crowned  with  success,  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  succeeding  is  fully  demonstrated.  The  resolution  she 
has  already  taken,  in  }"Z4<5,  of  promising  a  considerable  reward  to 
the  seamen-  who  shall  make  this  important  discovery,  though  it  be 
an  equal  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  her  councils,  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  The  English  ministry 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  all  the  efforts  made,  either  by  government 
or  individuals,  will  prove  abortive,  till-  such  time  as  the  trade  to 
Hudson's  Bay  shall  be  entirely  free.  The  company,  in  whose  hands 
it  has  been  ever  since  1670,  not  content  with  neglecting  the  chief 
objeet  of  its  institution,  by  taking  no  steps  itself  for  the  discovery  of 
the  north  west  passage,  has  even  thrown  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  those  who,  from  love  of  fame,  or  other  motives,  have  been, 
prompted  to  this  great  undertaking.  Nothing  can  ever  alter  this 
iniquitous  spirit,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  monopoly. 
Description  of  Happily  the  exclusive  privilege  which  pre- 
Newfoimdland.  vails  at  ?udso"'s  B*?>  and-  seems. to  «clude  all 
""  nations  rrom  the  means   of  acquiring  knowledge 

and  riches,  does  not  extend  its  oppression  to  Newfoundland.  This 
island,  situated  between  46  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is- 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  only  by  a  canal  of  moderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleislae  Straits,  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. We  can  only  speak  by  conjecture  off  the  inland  parts 
of  it,  because  no  body  has  ever  penetrated  far,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  attending  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  succeeding  in 
the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  known  of  this  strait  is,  that  it  is 
full  of  very  steep  rocks,  mountains  covered  with  bad  wood,  and 
some  very  narrow  and  sandy  valleys.  These  inaccessible  places 
are  stocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater  ease  from 
the  security  of  their  situation.  No  savages  have  ever  been  seen 
there,  except  a  few  Esquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the  conti- 
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nent  in  the  hunting-  season.  The  coast  abounds  with  creeks, 
roads,  and  harbours;  is  sometimes  covered  with  moss,  but  more 
commonly  with  small  pebbles,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
placed  there  with  design,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  fish  caught 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  the  open  places,  where  the  flat 
stones  reflect  the  sun's  .rays,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  rest  of 
■the  country  is  intensely  cold;  less  so,  however,  from  its  situation, 
than  from  the  heights,  the  forests,  the  winds,  and,  above  all,  the 
vast  mountains  of  ice,  which,  coming  out  of  the  northern  seas,  are 
stopped  on  these  coasts  and  remain  there.  The  sky  towards  the 
north  and  west  is  constantly  serene;  it  is  much  less  so  towards  the 
■east  and  the  south,  both  of  them  being  to©  near  the  great  bank, 
which  is  enveloped  in  -a  perpetual  fog.    » 

This  island  was  originally  discovered  in  1497,  by  a  Venetian 
called  Ca'aot,  a*  that  time  in  the  service  of  England,  who  made  rto 
settlement  there.  It  was  presumed,  from  the  several  voyages 
made  after  this,  with  a  view  of  examining  what  advantages  might 
tie  derived  from  it,  that  it  was  fit  for  .nothing  but  the  cod-fishery, 
which  is  very  plentiful  in  that  sea.  Accordingly,  the  English  us- 
ed to  send  out  at  first  small  vessels  in  the  spring,  which  returned 
again  in  autumn  with  their  freight  of  fish,  both  salt  and  fresh. 
The  consumption -of  this  article  became  almost  universal,  and  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  it,  particularly  among  the~Roman  catho- 
lics. The  English  availed  themselves  of  this  superstition,  to  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly 
4ravvn  their  wealth  from  England,  and  thought  of  forming  settle- 
ments in  Newfoundland.  The  first  that  were  established,  at  great 
intervals  from  one  another,  were  unsuccessful,  and  were  all  forsaken 
soon  after  they  were  founded.  The  first  that  acquired  any  stability 
was  in  1608,  the  success  of  which  raised  such  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
that,  within  forty  years,  all  the  space  between  Conception  Bay  and 
Cape  Ras  was  peopled  by  a  colony  amounting  toabovefour  thousand 
souls.  Those  who  were  employed  in  the  fishery,  being  forced,  both 
from  the  nature  of  their  occupations  and  that  of  the  soil,  to  live  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  cut  paths  of  communication  through  the 
woods.  Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St.  John's,  where,  in  an 
excellent  harbour,  protected  by  two  mountains,  at  the  distance 
only  of  a  stone-cast  from  each  other,  .anddarge  enough  to  contain 
above  two  hundred  ships,  they  used  to  meet  with  privateers 
from  the  mother-country,  who  carried  off  the  produce  of  their 
fishery,  and  gave  them  other  necessaries  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  French  did  not  wait  for  this  prosperity  of  the  English  trade, 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Newfoundland.  They  had  for  a  long 
time  frequented  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  Mal- 
louitis  in  particular  came  eveiy  year  to  a  place  they  had  called 
™e  Petit  Nord.  After  this,  some  of  them  fixed  without  order  upon 
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the  coast  from  Cape  Ray  to  Chapeau  Rouge,  and  at  length  they 
became  numerous  enough  to  form  something  like  a  town  in  Pla- 
centia  Bay,  where  they  had  every,  convenience  that  could  make 
their  fishery  successful. 

Before  this  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
but  not  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  N.  N.  W.  winds,  which 
blow  there  with  extreme  violence.  The  strait  which  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  is  so  confined  by  rocks,  that  only  one  vessel 
can  enter  at  a  time,  and  even  that  must  be  towed  in.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay,  which  is  eighteen  leagues  long,  there  is  an  ex- 
ceeding safe  harbour,  large  enough  to  contain  150  ships.  Notr 
withstanding  the  advantage  of  such  a  position  for  securing  to 
France  the  whole  fishery  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
yet  the  Ministry  of  Versailles  paid  very  little  attention  to  it.  It 
was  not  till  1687  that  a  small  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait,  in  which  a  garrison  was  placed  of  about  fifty  men- 
Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants,  whom  necessity  had  fixed  upon 
this  barren  and  savage  coast,  had  been  happily  forgotten;  but  from 
that  time  began  a  system  of  oppression,  which  continued  increasing 
every  day,  and  was  established  by  the  repaciousness  of  the  succes- 
sive governors.  This  tyranny,  by  which  the  colonists  were  prevent- 
ed from  acquiring  that  degree  of  competency  that  was  neces^ 
sary  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  labours  with  success,  must  also 
hinder  them  from  increasing  their  numbers.  The  French  fishery, 
therefore,  could  never  prosper  like  that  of  the  English.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Great  Britain  did  not  forget,  at  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht,  the  inroads  that  had  so  often  been  made  upon  their  terri- 
tories by  their  enterprising  neighbours,  who,  supported  by  the  Ca- 
nadians, accustomed  to  expeditions  and  to  fatigues  of  the  chace, 
trained  up  in  the  art  of  bush-fighting,  and  exercised  in  sudden  at- 
tacks, had  frequently  carried  devastation  into  her  several  settler 
ments.  This  was  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  demand  the  entire 
possession  of  the  island;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  obliged 
them  to  submit  to  this  sacrifice;  not,  however,  without  reserving  to 
themselves  not  only  the  right  of  fishing  on  one  part  of  the  island, 
but  also  on  the  Great  Bank,  which  was  considered  as  belonging 
to  itr 

The  fish  which  makes  these  latitudes  so  fa- 
mous, is  the  cod.  They  are  never  above  three 
feet  long,  and  often  less;  but  there  are' none  in 
the  whole  ocean  whose  mouth  is  so  large  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  or  who  are  so  voracious.  Broken  pieces 
of  earthen  ware,  iron,  andglass,  are  often  found  in  their  bellies. 
Their  stomach,  indeed,  does  not  digest  these  bard  substances,  as  it 
hath  long  been  thought;  but  it  hath  the  power  of  inverting  itself, 
like  a  pocket,  and  thus  discharges  whatever  loads  it. 


Fisheries  esta- 
blished at  New- 
foundland. 
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This  fish  is  found  in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The  fishery 
is  carried  on  by  30  English,  60  French,  and  150  Dutch  vessels, 
one  with  another  from  80  to  100  tons  burden.  Their  competitors 
are  the  Irish,  and  especially  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  em- 
ployed, before  the  fishing  season,  in  collecting  upon. the  coast  the 
eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  a  bait  necessary  to  catch  pilchards.  They 
sell,  one  year  with  another,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thousand 
tons  of  this  fish,  at  9  livres  (7s.  lO^d.)  per  ton.  If  it  could  be  dis- 
posed of,  a  great  deal  more  would  be  caught;  for  an  able  naturalist, 
who  has  had  the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  single  cod, 
has  found  9,344-,00O  of  them.  This  profusion  of  nature  must  still 
be  increased  at  Newfoundland,  where  the  cod-fish  is  found  in  infi- 
nitely greater  plenty. 

The  cod-fish  of  Newfoundland  is  also  more  delicate,  though  not 
so  white;  but  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade  when  fresh,  and  only 
serves  for  the  food  of  those  who  are  employed  on  the  fishery. 
When  it  is  salted  and  dried,  or  only  salted,  it  becomes  a  useful  ar- 
ticle to  a  great  part  of  Europe  aad  America.  That  which  is  only 
salted  is  called  green  cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  slip  of  land  is  one  of  those  mountains,  formed  under  water 
by  the  slime  which  the  sea  is  continually  washing  away  from  the 
continent.  Both  its  extremities  terminate  so  much  in  a  point,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  extent  of  it,  but  it  is  generally 
reckoned  to  be  160  leagues  long  and  90  broad-  Towards  the 
middle  of  it,  on  the  European  side,  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  ditch.  Throughout  all  this  space  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter varies  considerably;  in  some  places  there  are  only  five,  in 
others  above  sixty  fathom.  The  sun  scarce  ever  shows  itself  there, 
and  the  sky  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The  waves 
are  always  agitated,  and  the  winds  around  it  always  impetuous, 
which  must  be  owing  to  the  sea  being  irregularly  driven  forward 
by  currents,  which  bear  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  strike  with  great  force  against  the  borders,  which  are 
every  where  perpendicular,  and  repel  them  with  equal  violence. 
This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  true  cause,  because  on  the  bank  itself, 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  as  quiet  as  in  a  bay,  except 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  forced  wind  which  comes  from  a  greater 
distance. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  August,  there  is  no 
cod  found  either  upon  the  great  bank  or  any  of  the  small  ones  .near 
it;  but  the  fishery  is  carried  on  all  the  rest  of  the  year..  The  ships 
employed  in  it  are  commonly  from  50  to  150  tons,  and  their  crews 
never  consist  of  less  than  twelve,  or  more  than  twenty-five  men. 
These  fishermen  are  provided  with  lines,  and,* .  before  they  set  to 
work,  catch  a  fish  called  the  caplin,  which  is  a  bait  for  the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  fishery,  they  build  a  gallery 
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on  the  outside  of  the  ship,  which  reaches  from  the  main  mast 
to  the  stern,  and  sometimes  the  whole  length  of  it.  This  gallery 
Is  furnished  with  barrels,  of  which  the  top  is  beaten  out.  The 
fishermen  place  themselves  within  these,  and  are  sheltered  from 
the  weather  by  a  pitched  covering  fastened  to  the  barrels.  As 
soon  as  they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut  out  its  tongue,  and  give  it  to 
one  of  the  boys  to  carry  to  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  immediately  strikes  off  the  head,  plucks  Out  the  liver  and  en- 
trails, and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a  small  hatchway  between  the 
decks;  when  another  man  takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far 
as  the  navel,  and  then  lets  it  sink  through  another  hatchway  into 
the  hold,  where  it  is  salted  and  ranged  in  piles.  The  person  who 
salts  it  is  attentive  to  leave  salt  enough  between  the  rows  offish  ' 
ivhich  form  the  piles,  to  prevent  their  touching  each  other,  and 
yet  not  to  leave  too  much,  as  either  excess  would  spoil  the  cod. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  fishing  upon  the  great  bank 
ought  to  have  been  common  to  all  mankind;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  two  powers,  who  have  colonies  in  North  America,  have 
made  no  scruple  of  appropriating  it  to  themselves;  and  Spain,  who 
alone  could  have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who,  from  the  number  of 
her  monks,  might  have  pleaded  the  necessity  of  asserting  it,  entirely 
gave  up  the  matter  at  the  last  peace;  since  which  time  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  are  the  only  nations  who  frequent  these  latitudes. 

In  1768  France  sent  out  145  ships;  the  expence  of  which,  as  they 
were  all  new,  is  valued  at  2,547,000  livres  (L.l  11,431,  5s).  These 
vessels,  which  carried  in  all  S830  tons,  were  manned  by  1 700  men, 
who,  upon  an  average,  and  according  to  calculations  ascertained  by 
being  often  repeated,  must  have  caught  each  7.00  fish;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  fishery  must  have  produced  J, 190,000. 

These  fish  are  divided  into  three  separate  classes.  The  first 
consists  of  those  which  are  twenty-four  inches  in  length  or  upwards, 
the  second  comprehend  those  which  measure  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-four,  and  the  third  takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen 
inches*  If  the  fishery  has  yielded,  as  it  commonly  does,  two-fifths 
of  good  fish,  two  -fifths  of  ordinary  fish;  and  one  fifth  of  bad;  and 
if  the  fish  has  been  sold  at  the  common  price,  which  is  150  livres 
(L.6  113)  the  hundred  weight,  the  produce  of  the  whole  fish- 
ery will  amount  to  1,050,000  livres  (L.45,937,   10s.). 

The  hundred  weight  is  composed  of  136  cod  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, and  of  272  of  the  second;  which  two  sorts  taken  together  ge- 
nerally sell  for  180  livres  (L.7  17  6)  the  hundred  weight.  Only 
136  cod  are  required  to  make  up  the  hundred  weight  of  the  third 
class;  but  this  hundred  weight  sells  only  for  one-third  of  the  other; 
that  is  to  say,  for  60  livres  (L.2  12  6)  when  the  first  is  worth 
180  (L.7  17  6).  Consequently  the  1,190,000  cod,  really  caught' 
and  reduced  in  this  manner,  -make  only  700,000  cod,  which,  at 
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ISOlivres  (L.6  11  3)  the  hundred  weight,  which  is  the  mean 
price  of  the  three  sorts  of  fish,  will  produce  only  1,050,000  livres 
(L.45,937,  10s.).  Out  of  this  the  crew  must  receive  for  their 
share,  which  is  one-fifth,  210,000  livres  (L.9187,  10s.);  conse- 
quently there  remains  only  840,000  livres  (L.3G,750)  profit  for 
the  undertakers. 

This  is  not  sufficient,  as  will  be  easily  made  evident.  First,  we 
must  deduct  the  expences  of  unloading,  which,  for  the  145  ships, 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  8700  livres.  (L-380  12  6).  The 
insurance  of  2,547,000  livres  (L.l  11,431,  5s.)  at  five  percent, 
amounts  to  127,350  livres  (L.5571  11  3).  As  much  also  must 
be  deducted  for  the  interest  of  the  money.  The  value  of  the 
ships  must  be  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  the  capital  advanced, 
and  will  therefore  be  1,698,000  livres  (L.74,287,  10s.)  If  we 
allow  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  for  the  annual  repair  of  the  ships, 
we  shall  still  be  obliged  to  subtract  84,900  livres  (L.  3,7 14  7  6) 
from  the  profits.  All  these  sums  added  together  make  a  loss  of 
357,300  livres  (L.l 5,631  17  6),  which  being  assessed  upon  a  ca- 
pital of  2,547,000  livres  (L.l  1 1,431,  5s.),  makes  a  loss  of  14  livres 
and  6  deniers  (12s.  Sfd.)  per  cent. 

Those  who  think  this  loss  may  be  compensated  by  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  cod's  liver,  and  by  the  tongues  and  bowels,  which 
are  likewise  salted  and  sold,  will  find  themselves  much  mistaken, 
as  these  trifling  articles  are  scarce  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  captains,  aad  the  duties  laid  upon  the  commissions  of  sale. 

The  French  ministry  must,  therefore,  either  absolutely  give  up 
the  fishery  of  the  green  cod,  which  is  consumed  in  the  capital,  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  or  must  take  off  the 
enormous  duties  which  are  at  present  laid  upon  this  kind  of  con- 
sumption. If  they  delay  much  longer  to  sacrifice  this  insignifi-  ' 
cant  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  so  valuable  a  branch  of  trade, 
they  will  soon  have  the  mortification  to  see  the  revenue  disappear, 
together  with  the  trade  that  produced  it.  The  habit  of  trading; 
the  hopes  of  amendment,  the  aversion  the  traders  have  for  selling 
their  ships  and  stock  under  prime  cost;  these  are  the  only  motives 
that  induce  them  still  to  continue  the  cod- fishery;  motives  which 
must  certainly  have  an  end,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  dissatisfaction,  that  period  is  not  very  far  off. 

The  English  have  not  the  same  reason  for  giving  it  up,  as  the 
produce  of  their  fishery  is  subject  to  no  tax.  They  have  also  ano- 
ther advantage,  which  is,  that,  not  coming  from  Europe,  as  their 
competitors  do,  but  only  from  Newfoundland,  or  other  places  al- 
most as  near,  they  can  make  use  of  very  small  vessels,  which  are 
easily  managed,  and  not  raised  much  above  the  water,  and  where 
sails  may  be  brought  level  with  the  deck,  so  that  being  very  little 
exposed,  even  to  the  most  violent  winds,  their  work  is  seldom  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  roughness  of  the  weather.  Besides,  they  do  Dot, 
as  other  seamen,  lose  their  time  in  procuring  baits,  as  they  bring 
them  along  with  them.  In  a  word,  their  sailors  are  more  inured 
to  the  fatigues,  "more  accustomed  to  the  cold,  and  more  ready  at 
the  business. 

The  English,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the  fishery  of  the 
green  cod;  because  they  have  no  proper  mart  for  disposing  of  it.  In 
this  branch  they  do  not  sell  half  so  much  as  their  rivals.  As  their 
cod  is  prepared  with- very  little  care,  they  seldom  make  up  a  com- 
plete cargo  of  it.  For  fear  of  its  spoiling,  they  commonly  quit  the' 
great  bank  with  two-thirds,  and  very  often  with  only  half  their 
lading,  which  they  sell  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  amongst 
their  own  countrymen.  But  they  make  themselves  amends  for  this 
trifling  exportation  of  the  green  cod,  by  the  great  superiority  they 
have  acquired  in  all  markets  for  the  dry  cod. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  different  ways.  That 
which  is  called  the  Wandering  Fishery  belongs  to  vessels  which 
sail  every  year  from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of 
March,  or  in  April.  As  they  come  near  the  island,  they  fre- 
quently meet  with  a  quantity  of  ice,  which  the  northern  currents 
push  towards  the  south,  which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated 
shocks,  and  melts  sooner  or  latter  at  the  return  of  the  heats.  These 
cakes  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in  circumference;  they  are  as 
high  as  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  reach  to  above  sixty  or  eighty 
fathoms  under  water.  When  they  are  joined  to  lesser  pieces, 
they  sometimes  occupy  a  space  of  a  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
and  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  breadth.  Interest,  which  obliges  the 
mariners  to  come  to  their  landings  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they 
may  choose  the  harbours  most  favourable  to  the  fishery,  makes 
them  despise  the  severity  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  elements,  all 
conspiring  against  human  industry.  Neither  the  most  formidable 
rampart  erected  by  military  art,  nor  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a 
besieged  town,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  most  skilful  and  obstinate 
sea-fight,  require  so  much  temper,  experience,  and  intrepidity  to 
encounter,  as  do  these  enormous  floating  bulwarks  which  the  sea 
opposes  to  the  small'  fleets  of  fishermen.  But  the  most  insatiable 
of  all  passions,  the  thirst  of  gold,  surmounts  every  obstacle,  and 
carries  the  mariner  across  these  mountains  of  ice  to  the  spot  where 
the  ships  are  to  take  in  their  lading. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to  cut  wood  and 
erect  scaffolds.  These  labours  employ  every  body.  When  they 
are  finished,  the  company  divide;  one  half  of  the  crew  stays  ashore 
to  cure  the  fish,  and  the  other  goes  on  board  in  small  boats.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  the  fishery  of  the  caplin  have  each  four 
men;  and  those  for  the  cod,  three.  These  last,  which  are  the 
most' numerous,  sail  before  it  is  light,  generally  at  the  distance  of 
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three,  four,  or  five  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  return  in  the  even- 
ing to  their  scaffolds,  near  the  sea-side,  where  they  deposit  the 
produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod's  head,  and  emptied  the 
body,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  slices  it  and  puts  it  in  salt,  where 
it  remains  eight  or  ten  days.  After  it  has  been  well  washed,  it 
is  laid  on  gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  then 
heaped  up  in  piles,  and  left  for  some  days  to  exsude.  After  that, 
it  is  again  laid  on  the  strand,  where  it  continues  drying,  and  takes 
the  colour  we  see  it  have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compared  with  the  labours 
of  this  fishery,  which  hardly  leave  those  who  work  at  it  four 
hours  rest  in  the. night.  Happily,  the  wholesomeness  of  the  cli- 
mate keeps  up  the  health  of  the  people  against  such  severe  trials; 
and  these  labours  would  be  thought  nothing  of  if  they  were  re- 
warded by  the  produce. 

But  there  are  some  harbours  where  the  strand  is  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  getting 
to  them;  and  others,  in  which  the  bottom  is  of  solid  rock,  and 
without  varec,  so  that  the  fish  do  not  frequent  them.  There  are 
others  again,  where  the  fish  grow  yellow  from  a  mixture  of  fresh, 
water  with  the  salt;  and  some,  in  which  it  is  burned  up  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the  mountains. 

Even  in  the  most  favourable  harbours,  the  people  are  not  al- 
ways sure  of  a  successful  fishery.  The  fish  cannot  abound  equally 
in  all  parts;  it  is  sometimes  found  to  the  north,  sometimes  to  the 
south,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the  coast,  according  as 
it  is  driven  by  the  winds  or  attracted  by  the  caplin.  The  fisher- 
men, who  happen  to  fix  at  a  distance  from  the  places  which  the- 
fish  may  choose  to  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pences  are  all  thrown  away  by  the  impossibility  of  following  the 
fish  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  fishery. 

The  fishery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  September,  because  at 
that  time  the  sun  is  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  dry  the  fish; 
but,  when  it  has  been  successful,  the  managers  give  over  before 
that  time,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way,  either  to  the  Caribbees 
or  to  the  Roman  catholic  states  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  first  market,  which  they  migh$. 
chance  to  lose  by  an  overstock. 

In  1768  France  sent  out  on  this  trade  114  vessels,  carrying  in 
all  15,590  tons;  the  prime  cost  of  which,  together  with  the  first 
expences  of  setting  put,  had  amounted  to  5,661,000  livres 
(L.24.7,668,  15s.).  The  united  crews  consisted  of  8022  men, 
half  of  which  were  employed  in  taking  the  fish,  and  the  other 
half  in  curing  them.  Every  fisherman  must  have  taken for  his 
share  6000  cod,  and,  consequently,  the  produce  of  the  whole  must 
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have  been  24,066,000  cod.  Experience  shows  that  there  are  125 
cod  to  each  quintal.  Consequently,  24,066)000  must  have  made 
192,528  quintals.  Each  quintal,  upon  an  average,  sold  at  16  livres, 
■9  sols,  and  9'  deniers  (about  14s.  Sd.),  which  makes  for  the  whole  • 
sale  3,174,305  livres  8  sols  (L.  138,875  17  2|).  As  every 
hundred  quintal  of  cod  yields  one  barrel  of  oil,  192,528  quintals 
must  have  yielded  1925  barrels,  which  at  120  livres  (about  14s. 
■fid.)  a  barrel,  makes  131,000  livres(L.10,106,  5s.).  Add  to  these 
the  profits  of  freight  made  by  the  ships  in  returning  home  from 
the  ports  where  they  sold  their  cafgoes  to  where  they  were  fitted 
put,  which  are  estimated  at  198,000  livres  (L  8662,  10s.),  and 
the  total  profits  of  the  fishery  will  not  be  found  to  have  amounted 
to  more  than  3,603,305  livres,  8  sols  (L.157,644  12  2^.) 
'  We  may  spare  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  expences  of  unloading, 
which  are  as  troublesome  in  their  minuteness  as  in  their  insignifi- 
cancy. Calculations  of  these  have  been  made  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,  and  the  accounts  confirmed  by  very  intelligent 
and  disinterested  men,  who  from  their  professions  must  have  been 
the  proper  judges  of  this  matter.  They  amount  in  the  whole  to 
695,680  livres,  17  sols,  6  deniers  {L.30,436,  9d.),  so  that  the  net 
produce  of  the  fishery  amounted  only  to  2,907,624  livres,  10  sols, 
6  deniers  (L.  127,208   11   34). 

From  these  profits  must  be  deducted  the  insurance-money, 
which,  at  6  per  Cent,  upon  a  capital  of  5,661,000  livres  (L.247,668, 
15e.),  amounts  to  339,660  livres  (L.14,860  2  6).  We  must  also  . 
reckon  the  interest  of  the  money,  which,  at  5  per  cent,  makes 
283,050  livres  (L.  12,383  8  9>  Neither  must  we  omit  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  ships*  the  prime  cost  of  which  making  half  the 
whole  capital,  must  be  set  down  at  2,830,500  livres  (L.123,834, 
75.  6d.).  This  wear,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  5  per  cent,  must  amount  to  141,525  livres  (L  6191  14  4|). 
Admitting  all  these  circumstances,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  call- 
ed in  question,  it  follows,  that  the  French  have  lost  upon  this  wan- 
dering fishery,  in  1768,  687,1 10  livres,  9  sols,  6  deniers  {L. 30,061, 
Is.  6d.),and  consequently  12  livres,  2  sols,  9  deniers  (10s.7d.|ths.), 
per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

Such  losses,  which  unfortunately  have  been  but  too  often  re- 
peated, will  deter  the  nation  more  and  more  from  this  ruinous 
branch  of  trade.  Individuals  who  still  carry  it  on  will  soon  give 
it  up;  and  it  is  even  probable,  that,,  in  imitation  of  the  English, 
they  would  have  done  so  already,  if,  like  them,  they  had  been  able 
to  make  themselves  amends  by  the  Stationary  Fishery. 

By  stationary  fishery  we  are  to  understand  that  which  is  esta- 
blished by  the  Europeans  who  have  settlements  on  those  coasts  or 
America  where  the  cod  is  most  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more 
profitable  than  the  wandering  fishery,  because  it  is  much  less  ex- 
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pensive,  and  may  be  continued  much  longer.  These  advantages. 
the  French  enjoyed  as  long  as  they  remained  peaceable  possessors 
of  Acadia,  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  part  of  Newfoundland;  but 
they  have  lost  them  one  after  another  by  the  errors  of  govern- 
ment, and,  from  the  wreck  of  these  riches,  have  only  preserved  a 
right  of  salting  and  drying  their  fish  to  the  north  of  Newfound- 
land, from  Cape  Bona  Vjsta  to  point  Rich-  AH  the  fixed  esta-, 
blishroents  that  are  left  them  by  the  peace  of  1763  are  reduced 
to  the  island  of  St  Peter's  and  the  two  islands  of  Miquelon,  which 
they  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  build  fortifications  upon. 

There  are  800  inhabitants,  at  St  Peters,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  at  Great  Miquelon,  and  only  one  family  on  the  smaller. 
The  fishery,  which  is  extremely  easy  upon  the  two  first,  is  entire- 
ly impracticable  on  the  last  island;  but  this  last  supplies  them 
both  with  wood,  and  particularly  St  Peters,  which  has  none  of  its 
own.  Nature,  however,  has  made  amends  for  this  deficiency  at 
St  Peters,  by  an  excellent  harbour,  which  indeed  is  the  only  one 
in  this  small  Archipelago.-  In  1768  they  took  24,300  quintals  of 
cod.  This  quantity  will  not  much  increase;  because  the  English 
not  only  refuse  the  French  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  the  narrow 
canal,  which  separates  these  islands  from  the  southern  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  but  have  even  seized  some  of  the  sloops  which  ati- 
tempted  it. 

This  severity,  which  is  not  authorised  by  treaty,  and  only 
maintained  by  force,  is  rendered  still  mpre  odious  by  the  exten,- 
sjveness  of  the  English  possessions,  which  reach  to.  all  the  islands 
where  the  cod  is  to  be  found,  Their  principal  settlement  is  at 
Newfoundland,  where  there  are  about  eight  thousand  English, 
who  are  all  employed  in  the,  fishery.  No  more  than  nine  or  ten 
ships  a~year  are  sent  out  from  the  mother-country  for  this  pur.T 
pose;  and  there  are  some  few  more  which  engage  in  other  articles 
of  commerce,  but  the  greater  part  only  exchange  the  productions 
of  Europe  for  fish,  or  carry  off  the  fruit  of  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants for  their  own  account. 

Before  1755  the  fisheries  of  the  two  rival  nations  were  nearly 
equal,  from  their  own  accounts,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
France,  on  account  of  its  population  and  religion,  consumed  more 
at  home,  and  sold  less;  but  since  she  has '  lost  her  possessions  in 
North  America,  one  year  with  another,  the  two  fisheries,  that  is, 
the  stationary  and  the  wandering  united,  have  not  yielded  more 
than  216,918  quintals  of  dry  cod,  which  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  its  southern  provinces  at  homej  and  of  course 
admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  colonies. 

It  may  be  asserted,  that  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  jncreasr 
ed  its  fishery  two-thirds  since  its  conquests,  making  in  all  651,1.14 
quintals;  the  profits  of  which,   valuing  each  quintal  at  no  wore 
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than  14  livres  (12s.  3d.),  a  difference  owing  to  its  being  cured 
with  less  care  than  the  French  fish,  will  amount  to  9,115,596 
livres  (L.398,807  6s.  6d.).  One-fourth  of  this  is  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies;  consequently 
what  is  sold  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  the  sugar  islands,  brings  in 
to  the  mother  country,  either  in  specie  or  commodities,  the  sum 
of  6,830,697  livres  (L.299,105  9  10|).  This  object  of  expor- 
tation would  have  been  still  more  considerable,  if,  when  the  court 
of  London  made  the  conquest  of  Cape-Breton  and  St  John's,  they 
had  not  been  so  inhuman  as  to  drive  out  the  French  whom  they 
found  settled  there,  who  have  never  yet  been  replaced,  and,  pro- 
bablv,  never  will.  The  same  bad  policy  has  also  been  followed 
in  Nova-Scotia;  for  it   is  natural  to  the  jealousy  of  ambition,  to 


destroy  h 

The  French  give  up 
Nova-Scatiato  Eng- 
land, after  having 
been  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  it. 


Nova-Scotia,  by  which  is  at  present  to 
be  understood  all  the  coast,  of  300  leagues 
in  length,  contained  between  the  limits  of 
New-England  and  the  south  coast  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  seemed  at  first  to  have 
comprehended  only  the  great  triangular  pe- 
ninsula, lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  space.  This  peninsula, 
which  the  French  called  Acadia,  is  extremely  well  situated  for 
the  ships  that  come  from  the  Caribbees  to  water  at.  It  offers 
them  a  great  number  of  excellent  ports,  in  which  ships  may  en- 
ter and  go  out  with  all  winds.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod 
upon  the  coast,  and  still  more  .upon  small. banks  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  leagues.  The  soil,  which  is  very  gravelly,  is  extremely  con- 
venient for  drying  it;  it  abounds,  besides,  with  good  wood,  and 
the  inland  parts  are  fit  for  every  sort  of  cultivation,  and  extremely 
well  situated  for  the  fur-trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Though  this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  however 
are  long  and  severe,  and  they  are  followed  by  sudden  and  excessive 
heats,  to  which  generally  succeed  very  thick  fogs,  which  are  seldom 
entirely  dispelled,  and  always  last  a  long  time.^  These  circum- 
stances make,  this  rather  a  disagreeably  country,  though  it  can- 
not be  reckoned  an  unwholesome  one. 

The  French  settled  in  Acadia,  in  1604,  four  years  before  they 
had  built  the  smallest  hut  in  Canada.  Instead  of  fixing  towards 
the  east  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  would  have  had  larger  seas, 
an  easy  navigation,  and  plenty  of  cod,  they  choose  a  small  bay,  af- 
terwards called  the  French  bay,  which  had  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. It  has  been  said,  that  they  were  induced  by  the  beauty  of 
Port-Royal,  where  a  thousand  ships  may  ride  in  safety  from  every 
wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or 
five-fathom  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  most  na- 
tural to  think  that  the  iounders  of  this  colony  were  led  to  choose 
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this  situation,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclusive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them.  What  con- 
firm! this  conjecture  is,  that  both  the  first  monopolizers,  and 
those  who  succeeded  them,  took  the  utmost  pains  to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  restlessness  or  necessity 
brought  into  these  regions;  from  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  from  fishing,  and  from  every  kind  of  culture; 
choosing  rather  to  engage  the  industry  of  these  adventurers  in 
hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  savages. 

The  mischiefs  arising  from  a  false  system  of  administration  at 
length  discovered  the  fatal  effects  of  exclusive  companies.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  truth  and  dignity  of  history  to  say,  that 
this  happened  in  France  from  any  attention  to  the  common  rights 
of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when  these  rights  were  most  openly  vio- 
lated. This  sacred  tie,  which  only  can  secure  the  safety  of  the 
people,  while  it  gives  a  sanction  to  the  power  of  kings,  was  never 
known  in  France.  But,  in  the  most  absolute  governments,  a  spi- 
rit of  ambition  sometimes  effects  what  in  equitable  and  moderate 
ones  is  done  from  principles  of  justice.  The  ministers  of  Lewis 
the  XlVth,  who  wished  to  make  their  master  respectable,  that 
they  might  reflect  some  dignity  on  themselves,  perceived  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  succeed  without  the  support  of  riches;  and 
that  a  people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any  mines,  cannot  ac- 
quire wealth  but  by  agriculture  and  commerce.  Both  these  re- 
sources have  been  hitherto  choaked  up  in  the  colonies  by  the 
restraints  laid  upon  all  things  from  an  improper  interference. 
These  impediments  were  at  last  removed;  but  Acadia  either  knew 
not  how,  or  was  not  able  to  make  use  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the  settlement,  which 
has  since  become  so  flourishing  under  the  name  of  New-England, 
was  first  made  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  rapid  success  of  the 
cultures  in  this  new  colony  did  not  much  attract  the  notice  of  the 
French.  This  kind  of  prosperity  did  not  excite  any  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to  suspect  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs, 
they  endeavoured  to  secure  to  themselves  the  sole  property  of  it, 
and  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  succeed. 

At  their  first  arrival  at  Acadia  they  had  found  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  forests  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  inhabited  by 
small  savages.  These  people  went  under  the  general  name  of  A- 
benakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other  savage  nations, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  more  sociable  in  their  manners.  The 
missionaries  easily  insinuating  themselves  amongst,  them,  had  so 
far  inculcated  their  tenets,  as  to  make  them  enthusiasts.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they  inspired  them 
with  that  hatred,  which  they  themselves  entertained  for  the  Eng- 
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lish  name.  This  fundamental  article  of  their  new  worship,  being 
that  which  most  exerted  its  influence  on  their  senses,  and  the  only 
one  that  favoured  their  passion  for  war,  was  adopted  by  them  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only  refused  to 
have  any  kind .  of  intercourse  with  the  English,  but  also  frequently 
attacked  and  plundered  their  settlements.  Their  attacks  became 
more  frequent,  more  obstinate,  and  more  regular,  since  they  had 
chosen  St.  Casteins,  formerly  Captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carig- 
nan,  for  their  commander;  he  having  settled  among  them,  mar- 
ried one  of  their  women,  and  conformed  in  every  respect  to  their 
mode  of  life. 

When  the  New-Englanders  saw  that  all  efforts,  either  to  recon- 
cile the  savages,  or  to  destroy  them  in  their  forests,  were  ineffec- 
tual, they  turned  their  arms  against  Acadia,  which  they  looked' up- 
on with  reason  as  the  only  cause  of  all  these  calamities.  Whenever 
the  least  hostility  took  place  between  the  two  mother-countries, 
the  peninsula  was  sure  to  be  attacked. .  Having  no  defence  from 
Canada,  from  which  it  was  too  far  distant,  and  very  little  from 
Port  Royal,  which  was  only  surrounded  by  a  few  weak  palisa- 
does,  it  was  constantly  taken.  It  undoubtedly  afforded  some  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  New-Englanders  to  ravage  this  colony,,  and  to  re- 
tard its  progress;  but  still  this  was  not  sufficient  to  dispel  the  diffi- 
dence excited  by  a  nation  always  more  formidable  by  what  she  is 
able  to  do,  than  by  what  she  really  does.  Obliged  as  they  were, 
however  unwillingly,  to  restore  their  conquest  at  each  treaty  of 
peace,  they  waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Britain  should  ac- 
quire such  a  superiority  as  would  enable  her  to  dispense  with  this 
restitution.  The  end  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, brought  on  the  decisive  moment;  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  possession  of  which  it  had  never 
known  the  importance. 

The  ardour  which  the  English  had  shown  for  the  possession  of 
this  territory  did  not  manifest  itself  afterwards  in  the  care  they 
took  to  maintain  or  to  improve  it.  Having  built  a  very  slight  for- 
tification at  Port-Royal,  which  had  taken  the  name  of  Annapolis, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  contented  themselves  with  putting 
a  very  small  garrison  in  it.  The  indifference  shown  by  the  go- 
vernment infected  the  nation,  a  circumstance  very  uncommon  in 
a  free  country.  Only  five  or  six  Engli&h  families  came  over  to 
Acadia,  which  still  remained  inhabited  by  the  first  colonists,  who 
were  only  persuaded  to  stay  upon  a  promise  made  tbem  of  never 
being  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  their  ancient  country.  Such 
was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then  had  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  country.  Cherished  by  their  government,  respected 
by  foreign  nations,  and  attached  to  their  King  by  a  series  of  pro- 
sperities, which  had  rendered  them  illustrious  and  aggrandized 
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them,  they  were  inspired  with  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  arises 
from  success.  They  considered  it  as  glorious  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  giving  up  that  title.  The 
Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  submitting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  sworn 
never  to  bear  arms  against  their  former  standards,  were  called  the 
French  Neutrals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them  settled  in  the 
capital,  the  rest  were  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  No 
magistrate  was  ever  set  over  them;  and  they  were  never  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  England.  No  rents,  tributes,  or  taxes,  of  any 
kind  were  ever  exacted  from  them.  Their  new  sovereign  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  them;  and  he  himself  was  a  total  stranger  to 
them. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  whichhad  formerly 
been  the  delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  still 
have  supplied  it  with  subsistence,  had  no  fur- 
ther attraction  for  a  simple  and  quiet  people, 
and  gave  way  to  agriculture.  It  had  been  esta- 
blished in  the  marshes  and  the  low  lands,  by 
repelling  the  sea  and  rivers  which  covered 
these  plains,  with  dykes.  These  grounds  yielded  fifty  for  one  at 
first,  and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  for  one  at  least.  "Wheat 
and  oats  succeeded  best  in  them;  but  they  likewise  produced  rye, 
barley,  and  maize.  There  were  also  great  plenty  of  potatoes,  the 
use  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  same  time  the  immense  meadows  were  covered  with  nu- 
merous flocks.  They  computed  as  much  as  sixty  thousand  head 
of  horned  cattle;  and  most  families  had  several  horses,  though  the 
tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen.  The  habitations,  built  all  of  wood, 
were  extremely  convenient,  and  furnished  as  neatly  as  a  substantial 
farmer's  house  in  Europe.  They  bred  a  great  deal  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  which  made  a  variety  in  their  food,  for  the  most  part 
wholesome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink  was  beer  and  cy- 
der, to  which  they  sometimes  "added  rum.  The  produce  of  their 
own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their  own  sheep,  generally  served  them 
for  their  usual  clothing.  With  these  they  made  common  linens 
and  coarse  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  a  desire  for  articles  of 
greater  luxury,  they  drew  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louisbourg, 
and  gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle,  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  nothing  else  to  give  their  neighbours, 
and  made  still  fewer  exchanges  among  themselves,  because  each 
separate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  used  to  provide  for  its  wants. 
They  therefore  knew  nothing  of  paper-currency,  which  was  so 
common  throughout  the  rest  of  North  America.  Even  the  small 
quantity  of  specie,  which  had  slipped  into  the  colony,  did  not  in- 
spire that  activity  in  which  consists  its  real  value. 
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Their  manners  were,  of  course,  extremely  simple.  There  never 
was  a  cause,  either  civil  or  criminal,  of  importance  enough  to  be 
carried  before  the  court  of  judicature  established  at  Annapolis. 
Whatever  little  differences  arose  from  time  to  time  among  them, 
were  always  amicably  adjusted  by  their  elders.  All  their  public 
acts  were  drawn  by  their  pastors,  who  had  likewise  the  keeping  of 
their  wills;  for  which,  and  their  religious  services,  the  inhabitants 
■voluntarily  paid  a  twenty-seventh  part  of  their  harvest. 

These  were  always  plentiful  enough  to  afford  more  means  than 
there  were  objects  for  generosity.  Real  misery  was  entirely  un- 
known, and  benevolence  prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every 
misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could  be  felt,  without 
ostentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  meanness  on  the  other. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  society  of  brethren,  every  individual  of  which 
was  equally  ready  to  give  and  to  receive  what  he  thought  the  com- 
mon right  of  mankind. 

This  perfect  harmony  naturally  prevented  all  those  connections 
of  gallantry,  which  are  so  often  fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There 
never  was  an  instance  in  this  society  of  an  unlawful  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  sexes.  This  evil  was  prevented  by  early  marriages: 
for  no  one  passed  his  youth  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  As  soon  as  a 
young  man  became  marriageable,the  community  built  him  an  house, 
broke  up  the  lands  about  it,  sowed  them,  and  supplied  him  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  twelve-month.  Here  he  received 
the  partner  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  who  brought  him  her  por- 
tion in  flocks.  This  new  family  grew  and  prospered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others.  In  1749  all  together  made  apopulation  of 
eighteen  thousand  souls. 

At  this  period  the  English  perceived  of  what  consequence  the 
possession  of  Acadia  might  be  to  their  commerce.  The  peace, 
which  necessarily  left  a  great  number  of  men  without  employment, 
furnished  an  opportunity,  by  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  for  peo- 
pling and  cultivating  a  vast  and  fertile  territory.  The  British  mi- 
nistry offered  particular  advantages  to  all  who  would  go  over  and 
settle  in  Acadia.  Every  soldier,  sailor,  and  workman,  was  to  have 
50  acres  of  land  for  himself,  and  10  for  every  person  he  carried 
over  in  his  family.  All  non-commissioned  officers  were  allowed 
80  for  themselves,  and  15  for  their  wives  and  children;  ensigns 
200;  lieutenants  300;  captains  400;  and  all  officers  of  a  higher 
rank  600;  together  with  30  for  each  of  their  dependents.  The 
cleared  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  never 
to  pay  above  1  livre,  10  sols,  6  deniers  (about  ls.4d.)  for  50  acres. 
Besides  this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburse  the 
expences  of  passage,  to  build  houses,  or  to  furnish  all  the, neces- 
sary implements  for  fishery  or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences of  subsistence  for  the  first  year.     These  encouragements 
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determined  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  in  the 
month  of  May  1*749,  to  go  to  America,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  starving  in  Europe. 

The  new  colony  was  intended  to  forrh  an  establishment  to  the 
South-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Acadia,  in  a  place  which  the  savages 
JMd  formerly  Called  ChebUcto,  and  the  English  Halifax.  This  si- 
siiatibii  was  preferred  to  several  others  where  the  Soil  was  better* 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  in  its  neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod-1 
fishery,  and  fortifying  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America.  But 
aJ  It  was  the'  Spot  riidst  favourable  for"  the  chace,  they  were  obliged 
to  dispute  it  with  the  Micmae  Indians,  Who  mostly  frequented  it. 
These  Savages  defended  with  obstinacy  a  tef  ritory  they  held  from: 
liiture;  and  it  Was  not  till  after  very  great  losses  that  the  Eiiglish 
drove  them  out  front  their  lawful  possessions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finished,  when  sortie  agitation  appeal-* 
ed  among  the  neutral  French.  These  people,  whose  manners  wer«S 
50  Simple,  and  Who  enjoyed  sUch  liberty,  could  not  but  perceive 
that  it  was  impossible  she're  should  be  any  serious  thoughts  in  set* 
fling  in  countries'  SO  near  to  them  without  their  independence  be- 
iftg  affected  by  it.  To  this  apprehension  was  added  that  of  seeing 
their  religion  in  danger".  Their  priests,  either  heated  by  their  owrt 
enthusiasm,  51-  secretly  iristlgated  by  the  governors  of  Canada, 
persuaded  them  to  credit  every  thing  they  chose  to  suggest  against 
the  English,  wh'otfi  they  Styled  heretics.  This  Word,  which  has  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds,  determined  this  happy 
American  cdldny  to  quit  their  habitations  and  remove  to  New 
bailee,  Where  they  Were  offered  lands.  Many  of  thein  executed 
this  resolution  immediately,  without  Considering  the  consequences 
5f  it;  and  the  rest  were  preparing  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  had  pro* 
vided  for  their  safety.  The  English  government,  either  from  po- 
lity Or  caprice,  determined  to  prevent  them  by  an  act  of  treachery, 
always  base  and  cruel  in  those  to  whom  power  affords  milder  me- 
thods. Under  a  pretence  of  exacting  a  renewal  of  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  English  subjects,  they 
assembled  those  together  Who  were  not  yet  gone,  and,  when  they 
had  collected  them,  immediately  embarked  them  on  board  of  ships, 
which  transported  them  to  the  other  English  colonies,  where  the* 
greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and  vexation,  rather  than  of 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  national  jealousies,  of  that  rapaciousnesS 
inherent,  in  all  governments,  which  incessantly  preys  both  upon 
mankind  and  upon  countries.  What  a  rival  loses,  is  reckoned  a 
gmti;  what  he  gains,  is  looked  upon  as  a  loss.  When  a  town 
Cannot  be  taken,  if  is  starved;  when  it  cannot  be  maintained,  it 
is  burnt  to  ashes,  or  its  foundations  raised.  Rather  than  surren- 
der, a  ship  or  a  fortification  is  blown  up  by  powder  and  by  mines; 
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A  despotic  government  separates  its  enemies  from  its  slaves  by 
immense  deserts,  to  prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  emi- 
grations of  the  other. 

Thus  Spain  chose  rather  to  make  a  wilderness  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  grave  of  South  America,  than  to  divide  its  riches  with 
any  other  of  the  European  nations.  The  Dutch  have  been  guilty 
of  every  public  and  private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  spice-trade.  They  have  oftentimes,  even  thrown 
whole  cargoes  into  the  sea,  rather  than  they  would  sell  them  at  a 
low  price.  France  rather  chose  to  give  up  Louisiana  to  the  Spa- 
niards, than  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  and  Eng- 
land destroyed  the  neutral  French  vessels  to  prevent  their  return- 
ing to  France.  Can  we  assert,  after  this,  that  policy  and  society 
were  instituted  for  the  happiness  of -mankind?  Yes,  they  were 
instituted  to  screen  the  wicked  man,  and  to  secure  the  man  in 
power. 

„  '    .  ,     r        Sin.ce  the  emigration  of  a  people,  who  owed 

Present  date  of  ^  happiness  *nd  virtues  *  ^  obscurky> 
Mova  Dcotia.  Noya  gcotia  has  faeen  but  thinly  inhi6ited>  It 

seems  as  if  the  envy  that  depopulated  this  country  had  blasted  it. 
At  least  the  punishment  of  the  injustice  falls  upon  the  authors  of 
it;  for  there  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  to  be  seen  upon  all  that 
length  of  coast,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  pe- 
ninsula; nor  do  the  rocks,  the  sands,  and  marshes  with  which  it  is 
at  present  covered,  give  us  any  room  to  hope  that  it  ever  will  be 
peopled.  The  cod,  indeed,  which  abounds  in  some  of  its  bays, 
draws  every  year  a  small  number  of  fishermen  during  the  season. 

There  are  only  three  settlements,  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 
Annapolis  the  most  ancient  of  them, "waits  at  the  mouth  of  a 
long  bay,  for  fresh  inhabitants  to  take  the  place  of  the  unhappy 
Frenchmen  who  were  driven  from  this  fruitful,  though  now  desert 
country;  and  it  seems  to  promise  them  rich  returns,  from  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  to  recompence  them  for  this  loss. 

Luenburgh,  the  second  settlement,  was  founded  a  few  years  ago 
by  800  Germans,  who  came  from  Halifax.  At  first  it  did  not 
promise  much  success;  but  is  considerably  improved  by  the  unre- 
mitted industry  of  that  warlike  and  wise  people,  who,  contented 
with  defending  their  own  territory,  seldom  go  out  of  it,  but  to 
cultivate  others  which  they  are  not  ambitious  of  conquering.  Tbey 
have  fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  English  dominion,  wbere- 
ever  chance  had  conducted  them. 

Halifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  principal  place  of  the 
province;  an  advantage  it  owes  to  the  encouragements  ince' sandy 
lavished  upon  it  by  the  mother-country.  Their  expences  for  this 
settlement  from  its  first  foundation  to  the  year  17£9,  amounted  to 
more  than  90,000  livres  (L.3,937,10s.),  per  annum.  Such  favours 
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could  not  be  ill  bestowed  upon  a  city,  which,  from  its  situation,  is 
the  natural  rendezvous  of  both  the  land  and  sea  forces  which  Great 
Britain  sometimes  thinks  herself  obliged  to  maintain  in  America, 
as  well  for  the  defence  of  her  fisheries,  and  the  protection  of  her 
sugar  islands,  as  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  connections 
with  her  northern  colonies.  Halifax,  indeed,  derives  more  of  its 
splendour  from  the  motion  and  activity  which  is  constantly  kept 
up  in  its  ports,  than  either  from  its  cultivation,  which  is  trifling,  or 
from  its  fisheries,  which  have 'not  come  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fection, though  they  consist  of  cod,  mac'karel,  and  the  seal.  It  is 
not  even  in  the  state  it  should  be  as  a  fortified  town.  The  mal- 
versations of  persons  employed,  who,  instead  of  the  fortifications 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  mother-country,  have  only  erected  a 
few  batteries,  without  any  ditch  round  the  city,  make  it  liable  to  fall 
without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  first  enemy  that  attacks 
it.  In  1757  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Halifax'  rated  the 
value  of  their  houses,  cattle,  and  merchandize,  at  about  6,750,000 
iivres,  (L.295,312,  lOs).  This  sum,  which  makes  about  two-thirds 
of  the  riches  of  the  whole  province,  has  not  increased  above  one- 
fourth  since  that  time. 

The  desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  state  of  languor,  was,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  British  government 
to  constitute  a  court  of  admiralty  for  all  North  America,  and  to 
place  the  seat  of  it  at  Halifax  in  1763.  Before  the  period  of  this 
establishment,  the  justices  of  peace  used  to  be  the  judges  of  all  vio- 
lations of  the  act  of  navigation;  but  the  partiality  of  these  magis- 
trates for  the  colony  where  they  were  bom,  and  which  had  cho- 
sen therm'  made  their  ministry  useless,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the 
mother-country.  It  was  presumed,  that  if  enlightened  men  were 
sent  from  Europe,  and  well  supported,  their  determinations  would 
meet  with  more  respect..  The  event  has  justified  this  policy.  Since 
that  regulation,  the  commercial  laws  have  been  better  observed; 
but  still  great  inconveniences  have  ensued  from  the  vast  distance 
of  many  provinces  from  the  seat  of  this  new  tribunal.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  to  remedy  these,  administration  will  be  forced  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  the  courts,  and  disperse  them  in  places  conve- 
nient for  the  people  to  have  access  to  them.  Nova-Scotia  will  then 
lose  the  temporary  advantage  it  gains  from  being  the  resort  of 
those  who  come  for  justice;  but  it  will  probably  find  out  other 
natural  sources  of  wealth  within  itself.  It  has  some,  indeed,  that 
are  peculiar  to  it.  The.  exceeding  fine  flax  it  produces,  of  which 
the  three  kingdoms  are  so  much  in  want,  muvst  greatly  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvements.  Nova  Scotia  must  not,  however, 
Mpect  ever  to  vie  with  New  England. 
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Foundation  of  ,  New  E^aND,  like  the  mother-country, 
New  England.  bas,  »Piai,?«J  »«If  by  many  acts  of  violence, 
and  was  actuated  by  the  same  turbulent  spirit. 
It  took  its  rise  in  troublesome  times,  and  was  disturbed  with  many 
dreadful  commotions  in  its  infant  state,  It  was  discovered  in  the. 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  called  North  Virginia;  but  tip 
Europeans  settled  there  till' the  year  1608.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  weak  and  ill  managed,  did  not  succeed;  and  for  soipe 
time  after,  there  were  only  a  few  adventurer?,  who  came  over  at 
times  in  the  summer,  built  themselves  temporary  huts  for  the  sake 
of  trading  with  the  savages,  and,  like  them,  disappeared  again  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Fanaticism,  which  had  depopulated  America 
to  the  south,  was  destined  to  repopulate  it  in  the  north-  Af 
length  some  English  presbyterians;  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that  universal  asyt 
lurn  cf  peace  and  liberty,  weary  of,  being  idle,  after  having  been 
martyrs 'in  their  own,  country,  resolved  to  found  a  church  for  their 
ject  in  a  new  hemisphere-  They  therefore  purchased,  in  162}, 
the  charter  pf  the  English  North  Virginia  Company:  for  they  were, 
not  poor  enough  to  wait  in  patience  till  their  virtues  should  have, 
made  them  prosperous.. 

Forty-one  families,  tnaking  in  all  lgQ  persons,  set  put,  guided 
by  enthusiasm,  which,  whether  founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  %\t 
ways  productive  of  great  actions,  They  landed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  very  severe  winter,  and  found  a  country  entirely  covered  with, 
•wood,  which  offered  a  very  melancholy  prospect  to  men  already  ?Xi 
hausted  with  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage.  Near  one  half  perish* 
ed,  either  from  the  cold,  the  scurvy,  or  distress;  the  rest  were  kept 
alive,  for  some  time,  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  steadiness 
<?f  character  they  had  contracted  under  the  superstitious  persecu* 
tfon  of  episcppal  tyranny.  But  their  courage  was  beginning  to. 
fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  pf  sixty  savage  warriors. 
Who  came  to  them  in  the  spring  headed  by  their  chief.  Free* 
dom  seemed  to  exult  that  she  had  thus  brought  together,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  world,  two  such  different  people;  who  immedir 
ately  entered  into  a.  solemn  alliance  of  friendship  and  protection- 
The  old  inhabitants,  assigned  for  ever  to  the  new  pfl.es  aUtbe  lands 
in.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement  they  had  formed,  under 
the  name  of  New-Plymoijth;  and.  ope  of  the  savages,  who  under* 
stood  a  little  English,  staid  with  the  Europeans  to  teach  them  how 
tp  cultivate  the  rnai?e,  3nd  instruct  them  in  the  manner  pf  fishing 
qpon  their  coast. 

This  kindness  enabled  the  colpny  to  wait  for  the  companion 
they  expected  from  Europe,  with  supplies,  of  seeds,  domestic  ani? 
mals,  and  every  other  thing  they  wanted.  At  first  they  came  but 
slowly;  but  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  in  England  increased 
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their  number  in  America.  The  blood  of  martyrs  has,  in  all  ages 
Slid  in  all  places,  beep  the  seed  of  Prpselytisin.  In  1630  this  new 
sect  became  so  pumerpus,  that  they  were  obliged  to  form  different 
settlement?,  of  which  Boston  soon  became  the  principal.  The?? 
first  settlers  were  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  driven  opt 
of  their  benefices  for  their  op-nions.,  nor  thpse  sectaries  influenced 
by  new  opinions,  that  are  50  frequent  among  the  common  people. 
There  were  among  them  several  persons  of  high  rank,  who,  hav- 
ing embraced  Puritanism,  either  from  motives  of  caprice,  ambi« 
tion,  or  even  of  conscience,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure 
themselves  an  asylum  in  these  distant  regions.  They  had  caused 
houses  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be  cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring 
there,  if  their  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
should  prove  abortive.  The  same  fanatical  spirit  that  had  intro- 
duced anarchy  into  the  mother-country,  kept  the  colony  in  a 
state  of  subordinatjpn,  or  rather  a  severity  of  manners,  which,  in 
a  savage  climate,  has  the  same  effect  as  laws. 

The  inhabitants  pf  New  England  lived  peaceably  for  a  long 
time,  without  any  regular  form  of  police.  '  It  was  Apt  that  their 
charter  had  npt  authorised  them  to  establish  apy  mode  of  govern- 
ment they  might  think  proper,  but.  these  enthusiasts  were  npt 
agreed  amongst  themselves  upon  the  plan  pf  the  republic;  and 
government  was  npt  sufficiently  concerned  about  them  \q  urg§ 
them  tP  secure  their  own  tranquillity.  At  length  they  grew  sensi., 
ble  of  the  necessity  of  a  regular  code  of  laws;  and  this  great  wprkj 
which  virtue  and  geniu,s,  united  haye  never  attempted  but  with 
diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind  fanaticism-  It  bare 
the  stamp  of  the  rude  prejudices,  pn  which  it  had  beep  formed, 
and  had  the  Jewish  policy  for  its  hasis. 

This  new  cpde  was  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  wis- 
dom and  folly.  No  man  was  allowed  to  have  apy  share  in  th? 
government  except  he  was  a  member  of  the  established  church. 
Witchcraft,  perjury,  blasphemy,  and  adultery,  were  made  capital 
offences;  and  children  were  also  punished  with  death,  either  for 
cursing  pr  striking  their  parents.  On  the  Pther  hand,  marriages- 
were  tp  be  solemnised  hy  the  magistrate,  The  price  pf  corn  was 
fixed  at  3  Hvres,  7  sols  apd  six  deniers  (gs.H-|d.)  per  bushel-  . 
Savages  who  neglected  to  cultivate  their  lands  were.tp  be  deprived 
of  them  hy  law,  and  Europeans  were  forbidden,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  sell  them  any  strong  liquors  or  warlike  scores.  AU 
those  who  were  d.etectedj  either  in  lying,  or  drunkenness,  Pf 
dancing,  were  prdered  to  be  publicly  whipped.  But  at  the  same 
''we  that  amusements  were  forbidden,  equally  with  vices  and 
crimes,  pne  might  swear  upon  paying  a  penalty  pf  1  livre,  two 
s°!s,  6  deniers  (ll|d.);  and  break  the  Sabbath  fpr  67  livres  10 
sols  (k,g   19  Q|,).      £  ^-ag  estegroe4  3U  indulgence,  to  be  able 
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to  atone  by  money  for  a  neglect  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a 
rash  oath.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the 
worship  of  images  was  forbidden  to  the  Puritans  on  pain  of 
tleath,  as  Moses  of  old  had  forbid  the  Hebrews  to  worship  strange 
gods.  This  punishment  was  also  inflicted  on  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  who  should  return  to  the  colony  after  they  had  been 
banished;  and  on  Quakers  who  should  appear  again  after  having 
been  whipped,  branded,  and  expelled.  Such  was  the  abhorrence 
for  these  new  sectaries,  who  had  themselves  an  aversion  from 
every  kind  of  cruelry,  that  whoever  either  brought  one  of  them 
into  the  country,  or  harboured  him  but  for  one  hour,  was  liable  to 
pay  a  considerable  fine. 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony, 
who,  less  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventur- 
ed to  deny  the  coercive  power  of  the  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion,  were  persecuted 
with  still  greater  severity.  This  appeared  a 
blasphemy  to  those  divines,  who  had  rather  chosen  to  quit  their 
country  than  to  show  any  deference  to  episcopal  authority.  By 
that  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart,  from  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence to  that  of  tyranny,  they  changed  their  opinions  as  they 
changed  the  climate:  and  only  seemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of 
thought  to  themselves,  that  they  might  deny  it  to  others-  Fhis. 
intolerant  system  was  supported  by  the  severities  of  the  law,  which 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  every  difference  in  opinion,  by  impos- 
ing capital  punishment  on  all  who  dissented.  Whoever  was  either 
convicted,  or  even  suspected  of  entertaining  sentiments  of  tolera- 
tion, was  exposed  to  such  cruel  oppressions,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fly  from  their  new  asylum,  and  seek  refuge  in  another.  They 
found  one  on  the  same  continent;  and,  as  New  England  had  been 
first  founded  by  persecution,  its  limitG  were  extended  by  it. 

This  religious  disease  extended  its  severity  even  to  objects  the 
most  indifferent  in  their  nature;  and  it  was  authorised  by  the  fol- 
lowing public  resolution,  copied  from  the  registers  of  the  colony 
itself: 

"  It  is  a  fact  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  custom  of  wear- 
"  ing  long  hair,  in  the  manner  of  immoral  persons  and  the  savage 
"  Indians,  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  England,  but  by 
"  the  sacrilegious  contempt  of  the  express  command  of  God,  who 
"  says,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  a  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  his 
"  soul,  to  wear  long  hair.  This  abomination  exciting  the  indig- 
"  nation  of  all  the  godly  people,  we,  Magistrates,  zealous  for  the 
"  purity  of  the  faith,  expressly  and  solemnly  declare,  that  we  con- 
"  demn  the  impious  custom  of  allowing  the  hair  of  the  head  to 
"  grow:  a  custom  which  we  consider  as  a  thing  evidently  indecent 
"  and  unseemly,  horribly  disfiguring  men,  offensive  to  every  per- 
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« son  of  sobriety,  and  modesty,  as  well  as  corrupting  good  mortals. 
«  Filled  with  just  indignation  at  this  scandalous  practice,  we  ear- 
«  nestly  pray,  exhort,  and  call  upon  all  the  elders  of  our  pro- 
"  vince,  to  show  their  zeal  against  this  odious  custom,  to  banish  it 
"  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  to  take  special  care,  that  the 
"  members  of  their  churches  be  not  contaminated  therewith;  to 
«  the  end,  that  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  severe  prohibitions  on 
'.'  this  head,  and  the  methods  of  correction  to  be  practised,  shall 
"  not  speedily  forbid  this  custom,  may  have  God  and  man  at  once 
"  against  them."' 

This  extravagant  rigour,  which  renders  man  severe  towards  him- 
self, then  unsocial,  next  a  victim,  at  last  a  tyrant,  broke  loose  against 
the  Quakers.  They  were  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  banished. 
The  noble  simplicity  of  these  new  enthusiasts,  who  blessed  heaven 
and  mankind  in  the  midst  of  their  ignominy  and  torments,  excit- 
ed a  veneration  for  their  persons,  made  their  sentiments  beloved, 
and  increased  the  number  of  their  proselytes.  Their  persecutors, 
were  exasperated  at  this  success,  and  carried  their  resentment  to. 
the  most  sanguinary  extremes.  Five  of  these  unhappy  people, 
who  had  privately  returned  from  banishment,  were  hanged.  It 
might  have  been  said,  that  the  English  had  not  gone  to  America, 
but  with  a  view  of  exercising  on  their  countrymen  all  the  cruel- 
ties that  the  Spaniards  had  inflicted  on  the  Indians;  whether  it  be 
that  the  change  of  climate  renders  Europeans  more  cruel,  or  that 
the  fury  of  religion  can  find  no  end  but  in  the  total  extinction 
of  its  apostles  or  martyrs.  This  spirit  of  persecution  was  at  last 
suppressed  by  the  interposition  of  the  mother-country,  from 
whence  it  had  been  brought. 

Cromwell  was  no  more;  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  and  fanaticism, 
which  composed  his  character;  factions,  rebellions,  and  proscrip-^ 
tions,  were  all  buried  with  him,  and  England  had  the  prospect  of 
calmer  days.  Charles  II.  at  his  restoration,  had  introduced  amongst 
his  subjects  a  social  turn,  a  taste  for  convivial  pleasures,  gallantry, 
and  diversions,  and  for  all  those  amusements  he  had  been  engaged 
in  while  he  was'wandering  from  one  court  to  another  in  Europe,  t 
to  recover  the  crown  which  his  father  had  lost  upon  a  scaffold. 
Nothing  but  such  a  total  change  of  manners  could  possibly  have 
Secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  upon  a  throne  marked 
with  blood.  He  was  one  of  those  voluptuaries,  whom  the  love  of 
sensual  pleasures  sometimes  excites  to  sentiments  of  compassion 
and  humanity.  Moved  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put 
a  stop  to  them  by  a  proclamation  in  1661;  but  he  was  never  able 
totally  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  persecution  that  prevailed  in 
America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry  Vane,  the  son  of 
that  Sir  Henry  Vane  who  had  had  such  a  remarkable  share  in  the 
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disturbances  of  his  edunfry.  This  obstinate  and  enthusiastic  young 
fiiarl,  in  every  thing  resembling  his  father,  unable  either  to  live 
peaceably  himself,  of  to  suffer  others  to  remain  quiet,  had  contri- 
ved to  revive  the  obscure  and  obsolete  questions  of  grace  and  free 
will.  The  disputes  upon  these  points  ran  very  high,  and  would, 
probably,  have  plunged  the  colony  into  a  civil  war,  if  several  of 
the  savage  nations  United  had  not  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to 
fall  Upon  the  plantations  of  the  disputants,  and  to  massacre  great 
numbers  of  them.  The  colonists,  heated  with  their  theological 
contests,  paid  at  first  very  little  attention  to  this  considerable  loss. 
But  the  danger  at  length  became  so  Urgent  and  so  general,  that  all 
took  Up  arnls.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  Was  repulsed,  the  colony  re- 
sumed its  former  dissensions;  atid  the  phrenzy  which  they  excited 
broke  out  ifi  16S2  in  a  war,  marked  with  as  many  atrocious  in- 
stances of  violence  as  any  ever  recorded  in  history. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  Called  Salem,  two  young" 
■women  Who  were  subject  to  convulsions,  accompanied  with  extra- 
ordinary symptoms.  Their  father,  minister  of  the  church,  thought 
that  they  Were  bewitched;  and  having,  in  consequence,  cast  his 
suspicions  Upon  an  Indian  girl,  who  lived  in  his  house,  he  compel- 
led her,  by  harsh  treatment,  to  confess  that  she  was  a  witch.  Other 
•Women,  upon  hearing  this,  seduced  by  the  pleasure  of  exciting  the 
public  attention,  immediately  believed  that  the  Convulsions,  which 
solely  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  their  sex,  were  owing  to  the 
same  cause.  Three  citizens  pitched  upon  by  chance,  were  imme- 
diately thrown  into  prison,  accused  of  witchcraft,  hanged,  and  their 
bddies  left  exposed  to  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  A  few  days 
after,  sixteen  other  persons,  together  with  a  counsellor,  who,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  plead  against  them,  was  Supposed  to  share  in 
their  guilt,  suffered  in-  the  same  manfter.  FrOm  this  instant  the 
imagination  of  the  multitude  was  inflamed  with  these  horrid  and 
gloomy  scenes.  The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age, 
virgin-modesty,  fortune,  honour,  virtue,  the  most  dignified  em- 
ployments of  the  state,  nothing  Was  sufficient  to  exempt  from  the 
suspicions  of  a  people  infatuated  With  the  phantoms  of  superstition. 
Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death,  young  girls  were 
stripped  fiaked,  and  the  marks  of  witchcraft  searched  for  upon" 
their  bodies  With  the  most  indecent  curiosity;  those  spots  of  the1 
scurvy  which  age  impresses  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men,  were  ta- 
ken for  evident  signs  of  the  infernal  power.  Fanaticism,  wicked- 
ness, and  vengeance  united,  selected  out  their  victims  with  plea- 
sure. In  default  of  witnesses,  torments  Were  employed  to  extort 
confessions  dictated  by  the  executioners  themselves.  If  the  magi- 
strates refused  to  continue  these  horrible  executions,  they  were" 
themselves  accused  of  the  imaginary  crimes  they  would  ho  longer 
punish;  the  very  ministers  of  religion  Raised  false  witnesses  agaifist 
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them,  who  made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  remorse 
excited  in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams,  apparitions,  terror,  and  con- 
sternation of  every  kind,  increased  these  prodigies  of  folly  and  hor- 
ror The  prisons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  standing,  and  all  the 
'  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  most  prudent  per- 
sons quitted  a  country  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  its,  inhabitants;  and 
those  who  remained  sought  for  nothing  but  rest  in  the  grave.  In 
a  word,  nothing  less  than  the  total  and  immediate  subversion  of  this 
miserable  colony  was  expected,'  when,  on- a  sudden,  in  the  height 
of  the  storm,  the  waves  subsided,  and  a  calm  ensued.  All  eyes 
were  opened  at  once,  and  the  excess  of  the  evil  awakened  the  minds 
which  it  had  at  first  blinded.  Bitter  and  painful  remorse  succeed-" 
ed  this  profound  stupidity;  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by  a 
general  fast,  and  public  prayers  were  offered  up  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  the  presumption  of  having  supposed  that  heaven  could  have 
been  pleased  with  sacrifices  with  which  it  could  only  have  been 
offended.  They  bathed  with  their  tears  a  land  that  was  innocent 
and  unspotted  before  it  was  defiled  by  the  misguided  worship  and 
parricide  of  the  Europeans. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exactly  what  was  the  cause 
or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  disorder.  It  had,  perhaps,  its  first  ori- 
gin in  the  melancholy  which  these  persecuted  enthusiasts  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  own  country,  which  had  increased 
with  the  scurvy  they  had  contracted  at  sea,  and  which  had  gather- 
ed fresh  strength  from  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  a  9oil  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  inse- 
parable from  a  change  of  climate  and  manner  of  living.  The  con- 
tagion, however,  at  last  ceased,  like  all  other  epidemical  distem- 
pers, exhausted  by  its  very  communication;  as  all  the  disorders  of 
the  imagination  are  dispelled  in  the  transports  of  a  delirium.  A 
perfect  calm  succeeded  this  agitation;  and  the  Puritans  of  New- 
England  have  never  since  been  seized  with  so  gloomy  a  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

But,  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the 
persecuting  spirit  which  hath  stained  all  reli- 
gious sects  with  blood,  it  has  preserved  some 
remains,' if  not  of  intoleration,  at  least  of  a 
kind  of  severity,  which  reminds  us  of  those 
melancholy  days  in  which  it  was  founded.  Some  of  ii 
still  too  severe. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  rigid  severity,  from  a  speech 
delivered,  not  many  years  ago,  before  the  magistrates,  by  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  convicted  of  producing  her  fifth  bastard 
child: 

"  I  presume,"  said  she,  "  that  this  honourable  court  will  not 
"  refuse  me  permission  to  speak  a  few  words  in  my  own  defence. 

vol.  in.  5  F 
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"  I  am  a  young  woman,  both  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  is  not 
"  without  difficulty  that  I  earn  a  decent  subsistence;  and  I  am  una- 
**  ble  to  fee  lawyers  to  plead  my  cause.  Listen,  therefore,  to  the 
"  simple  voice  of  reason.  As  reason  alone  ought  to  dictate  laws, 
"  she  is  certainly  entitled  to  examine  whether  they  be  founded  on 
"  justice  and  humanity.  That  law,  by  which  I  am  now  dragged 
"  before  your  tribunal,  has  already  condemned  me  on  former  oc- 
"  casions.  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  depart  from  it  on  my 
"  account.  I  only  intreat  your  benevolent  intercessions  with  the 
"  governor,  for  a  remission  of  that  fine  in  which  you  are  about  to 
"  condemn  me. 

"  This  is  the  fifth  time  that  I  have  appeared  before  you  for  the 
"  same  offence.  I  twrce  paid  heavy  fines;  and  twice  did  my  indi-' 
"  gence  prevent  me  from  expiating  a  slight  fault  by  the  same  pe- 
"  cuniary  chastisement:  For  this  cause  alone  did  I  suffer  a  disgrace- 
"  ful  and  a  painful  punishment.  '  These  punishments,  I  know,  are 
"  ordained  by  the  laws.  But,  if  laws,  when  unreasonable,  ought 
"  to  be  abolished,  or  mitigated  when  too  severe,  I  will  venture  to 
"  pronounce  that  by  which  I  am  persecuted,  to  be,  in  my  particu- 
"  lar  circumstances,  both  cruel  and  unjust.  If  this  single  fault, 
"  for  which  I  am  again  accused  by  your  tribunal,  and  for  which 
"  heaven  and  nature  pronounce  my  pardon,  be  excepted,  my  life 
•(  has  been  uniformly  irreproachable.  If  it  be  my  misfortune  to 
"  have  what  I  never  merited,  I  openly  defy  my  enemies  to  charge 
"  me  with  the  smallest  act  of  injustice.  I  have  examined  both  my 
"  heart  and  my  conduct;  and  I  say  it  with  truth  and  with  confi- 
"  dence,  they  both  appear  to  me  to  be  pure  as  the  light  which 
"  shines  upon  me:  After  searching  for  my  crime,  I  can  find  it  no 
"  where  but  in  those  laws  which  torment  me. 

"  At  the  risk  of  my  life  have  I  given  five  children  to  the  world. 
"  I  have  nourished  them  with  my  milk  and  with  the  fruits  of  my 
"  industry;  and  they  have  neither  been  a  burden  to  the  public'nor 
•'to  individuals.  With  all  the  resolution  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
"  mother,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  those  painful  anxieties  which 
"  their  age  and  their  weakness  require: I  have  trained  themtovir- 
"  tue,  which  is  nothing  but  reason.  They  already  glow,  as  Ldo, 
"  with  love  to  their  country.  They,  in  time,  will  be  citizens  like 
«<  yourselves,  if  you  wrest  not  from  them,  by  new  and  inhuman  fines, 
«  the  funds  destined  for  their  subsistence,  and  if  you  force  them 
"  not  to  fly  a  country  which  has  endeavoured  to  stifle  them  in  the 
"  very  birth. 

"  Is  it  then  a  crime  to  be  fruitful  and  to  multiply  our  species, 
"  like  the  earth  our  common  parent?  Is  it  a  crime  to  augment  the 
"  number  of  colonists  in  a  country  which  stands  in  need  of  nothing 
"  but  inhabitants?  I  never  debauched  any  woman's  husband;!  never 
"  ensnared  any  young  man.     No  person  has  reason  to  complain  of 
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«  me,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  clergyman  and  justice  of  peace,  who 
«  seem  to  be  chagrined  for  losing  the  dues  of  their  offices,  and  be- 
«  cause  I  have  had  children  without  consulting  them.  But  is  this 
"  a  fault  of  mine?  I  appeal  to  you,  my  judges.  You  know  that  I 
"  am  not  destitute  of  understanding.  But,  would  it  not  be  the 
"extreme  of  folly  and  stupidity,  to  submit  to  the  painful  duties 
"  of  matrimony,  and  to  abandon  its  honours?  I  always  was,  and 
«  still  am  solicitous  of  being  married:  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  the 
«  fruitfulness,  the  industry,  the  economy,  and  the  frugality  with 
«  which  Nature  has  endowed  me,  will  render  me  not  unworthy  of 
«  a  state  so  respectable;  for  she  has  destined  me  to  be  an  honest 
«  and  a  virtuous  wife.  I  still  hope  to  be  so:  While  a  virgin,  I 
«  listened  not  to  the  pressing  intreaties  of  love,  till  I  had  received 
"  the  vows  of  fidelity,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  of  marriage. 
"  But  my  imprudent  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  first  man  I 
«  loved,  made -me  lose  my  own  honour  by  relying  upon  his.  To 
«  him  I  bore  a  child;  and  then  he  abandoned  me.  This  man  is  well 
«  known  to  you  all;  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  one  of  your  own  num- 
*'  ber.  I  hoped  this  day  to  have  seen  him  in  court,  with  a  view 
"to  moderate  the  rigour  of  your  sentence.  If  he  had  appeared,  I 
<(  would  have  been  silent.  But  how  can  I  refrain  from  complaining 
«  of  injustice,  when  I  behold  the  man,  who  seduced  and  ruined  me, 
"  loaded  with  honours  and  with  power,  after,having  been  the  cause 
"of  my  fall;  when  I  behold  him  seated  on  that  very  tribunal- 
«  which  punished  me  with  stripes  and  with  infamy?  What  bar- 
"  barous  legislator  first  bestowed  privileges  on  the  stronger  sex, 
"and  treated  the  weaker  with  rigour  and  with  ferocity?  Unhappy 
«  females!  For  a  poor,  but  natural  gratification,  you  are  condemned 
"  to  encounter  a  thousand  dangers,  and  to  suffer  a  thousand  infir- 
«  mities:  Nature  has  sold  to  you  pleasures,  which  the  men  inhu- 
"  manly  monopolize  to  themselves,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  extinguish 
*'  the  most  ungovernable  passions. 

"  Rather  than  commit  treason  against  nature,  I  scruple  not  to 
"  expose  myself  to  unmerited  dishonour,  and  to  disgraceful  chas- 
"  tisement:  No  sufferings  or  hardships  shall  ever  deter  me  from 
"obeying  the  laws  of  propagation,  or  oblige  me  to  prevent  the  birth 
"  of  my  children,  or  to  suffocate  them  after  they  see  the  light, 
"  After  losing  my  virginity,  I  confess,  that  I  disdained  to  assume 
"  the  hypocritical  appearances  of  chastity,  by  indulging  in  a  secret 
"  and  a  barren  prostitution:  And  I  rather  wish  for  the  continu- 
"  ance  of  my  present  pains  and  anxieties,  than  to  conceal  the  off- 
spring of  that  fruitfulness  originally  conferred  by  heaven. upon 
"  man  and  woman,  as  its  first  blessing  *. 


,.   *  Consider,  gentlemen,  all  those  who  live  in  celibacy,  and  who,  in  the  dread  of 
th*cares  and  duties  attending  the  marriage  state,  will  not  suffer  their  offering  to  see 
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"  I  shall,  doubtless,  be  told,  that,  independent  of  the  laws  of 
•society,  I  have  violated  the  precepts  of  religion  If  I  have  sin- 
ned against  religion,  let  religion  punish  me.  Alas!  Is  it  not 
enough,  that  she  has  banished  me  from  the  happiness  of  comr 
munion  with  my  brethren,  which  should  have  been  my  consola- 
tion? But,  you  urge,  I  have  offended  Heaven,  and  have  nothing 
to  expect  but  the  tortures  of  eternal  flames.  If  this  be  your 
creed,  why  do  you  load  me  with  punishments  in  this  world? 
No,  gentlemen,  Heaven  is  not,  like  you,  both  unjust  and  inex- 
orable. If  I  had  believed  what-  you  call  a  sin  to  be  a  real  crime,  I 
never  would  have  had  the  audacity  or  the  wickedness  to  com- 
mit it.  But  I  dare  not  presume  to  think,  that  I  have  offended 
the  Supreme  Being  by  procreating  children,  on  whom  he  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  strong,  healthy  bodies,  and  to  endow 
them  with  immortal  souls.  Just  and  gracious  God!  Thou  art 
the  avenger  of  crimes  and  of  immoralities;  to  you  I  appeal  against 
the  iniquitous  sentence  of  my  judges!  I  ask  not  vengeance;  pu- 
nish them  not;  but  soften  their  hearts,  and  enlighten  their  un, 
derstandingf!  If  you  have  given  woman  to  man  for  a  compa, 
nion  in  this  world  of  pain  and  misfortune,  suffer  him  not  to  load 
with  ignominy  that  sex  which  he  himself  has  .corrupted!  Let 
him  not  infuse  misery  and  shame  into  that  pleasure  which  was 
destined  for  a  consolation  to  his  distresses!  Let  him  not  be  so 
barbarously  ungrateful-  and  inhuman,  as  to  punish  the  victims 
of  his  own  voluptuousness.  While  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, let  him  retain  a  sense  of  honour  and  of  the  value  of  chas- 
tity;  or,  after  having  violated  both,  let  him  at  least  lament,  in 
place  of  insulting,  the  unfortunate  maid  whom  he  has  robbed 
of  her  brightest  jewel:  Permit  him  not  to  pervert  into  crimes, 
actions  which  thou  thyself  commanded  to  be  performed,  when 
you  proclaimed,  Let  man  increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth." 
This  speech,  however,  produced  an  affecting  change  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  audience.  They  not  only  acquitted  Polly  Baker,  which 
Was  the  young  woman's  name,  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  her  triumph  was  so  complete,  that  one  of  her  judges 
married  her.  So  superior  is  the  voice  of  reason  to  all  the  powers  of 
studied  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  popular  prejudice  soon  regained  its 
ground^  whether  it  he  that  political  and  social  good  often  silences 
the  voice  of  nature,  when  left  to  herself,  or  that,  under  the  Eng- 
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.  mine!  The  law 
;o  marry,  or  to  pay  a  fine  double  the  one  which  is  inflicted  ujjon 
me.  What  can  young  girls  do,  whose  education  prevents  them  from  enticing  rren  to 
marry  them,  and  to  whom  the  state  has  denied  husbands,  when  nature  and  men  urgs 
them,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  the  gratification  of  the  strongest  desires,  which 
never  fail  tn  rMiV,*?  y  ' 
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lish  government,  where  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there 
is  less  excuse  for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the  sexes,  than  in. 
those  countries  where  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  luxury  on  the 
one  side,  misery  on  the  other,  and,  aboye  all,  the  scandalous  exam- 
ple given  by  the  court  and  the  church,  corrupt,  oppress,  degrade, 
and  prevent  people  from  entering  into  the  marriage  state. 

New  England  has  some  resources  against  bad  laws  in  the  very 
constitution  of  its  mother-country,  where  the  people  who  have  the 
legislative  power  in  their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct  abuses; 
and  it  has  others  derived  from  its  situation,  which  open  a  vast 
field  to  industry  and  population. 

This  colony  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Ca- 
nada, to  the  west  by  New  York,  and  to  the 
east  and  south  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean, 
and  extends  full  three  hundred   miles  on  the     fanuJactures,     _ 
borders  of  the  sea,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles     tr 
in  the  inland  parts. 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  done  by 
chance,  as  in  the  other  provinces.  From  the  beginning  they  were- 
subjected  to  laws  which  are  still  religiously  observed.  No  citizen 
whatever  has  the  liberty  of  settling  even  upon  unoccupied  land. 
The  government,  which  was  desirous  of  preserving  all  its  members 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savages,  and  that  they  should  be  at  hand 
to  partake  of  the  succours  of  a  well  regulated  society,  had  ordered 
that  whole  villages  should  be  formed  at  once.  As  soon  as  sixty 
families  offer  to  build  a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a 
schoolmaster,  the  assembly  allot  them  a  situation,  and  permit  thern 
to  have  two  representatives  in  the  legislative  body  of  the  colony. 
The  district  assigned  them  always  borders  upon  the  lands  already 
cleared,  and  generally  contains  six  thousand  English  square  acres.' 
These  new  people  choose  out  the  spot  most  convenient  for  their 
respective  habitations,  which  is  usually  of  a  square  figure.  The 
church  is  placed  in  the  centre;  and  the  colonists  dividing  the  land 
among  themselves,  each  encloses  his  property  with  a  hedge.  Some 
woods  are  reserved  for  a  common.  It  is  thus  that  New  England 
is  continually  aggrandizing  itself,  without  discontinuing  to  make 
one  complete  and  well  constituted  province. 

Though  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  yet 
the  climate  of  New  England  is  not  so  mild  as  that  of  some  Euro- 
pean provinces  which  are  under  the  same  parallel.  The  winters 
are  longer  and  much  more  cold;  the  summers  shorter  and  more 
hot.  The  sky  is  commonly  clear,  and  the  rains  more  plentiful 
than  lasting.  The  air  is  grown  purer  since  its  circulation  has  been 
made  free  by  cutting  down  the  woods;  and  malignant  vapours, 
which  at  first  carried  off  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  no  longer 
complained  of. 
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The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which  at  first  had 
no  connection  with  one  another.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
armed  force  against  the  savages,  obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy 
in  1643,  at  which  time  they  took  the  name  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies. In  consequence  of  this  league,  two  deputies  from  each  esta- 
blishment used  to  meet  in  a  stated  place  to  deliberate  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  New  England,  according  to  the  instructions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  particular  assembly  which  they  represented.  This 
association  controlled,  in  no  one  point,  the  right  which  every  indi- 
vidual had  of  acting  entirely  as  he  pleased,  without  either  the  as- 
sistance, permission,  or  approbation,  of  the  mother-country.  All 
the  submission  of  these  provinces  consisted  in  a  vague  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  kings  of  England  for  their  sovereigns. 

So  slight  a  dependence  displeased  Charles  the  Second.  The 
province  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  which,  though  the  smallest,  was  the 
richest  and  the  most  populous  of  the  four,  being  guilty  of  some 
misdemeanour  against  government,  the  king  seized  that  opportu- 
nity of  taking  away  its  previleges  in  1684;  and  it  remained  with-/ 
out  a  charter  till  the  revolution;  when  it  received  another,  which, 
however,  did  not  answer  its  claims  or-  expectations.  The  crown 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating  the  governor,  and  ap- 
pointing all  military  employments,  and  all  principal  posts  in  the  civil 
and  juredical  departments;  allowing  the  people  of  the  colony  their 
legislative  power,  they  gave  the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the 
command  of  the  troops,  which  secured  him'a  sufficient  influence 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  mother-country 
in  all  its  force.  The  provinces  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island, 
by  timely  submission,  prevented  the  punishment  which  that  of  Mas- 
sachuset  had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter.  That 
of  New  Hampshire  had  been  always  regulated  by  nearly  the  same 
mode  of  administration  as  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay.  The 
same  governor  presides  over  the  whole  colony,  but  with  regula- 
tions adapted  to  the  constitution  of  each  province.  According  to 
the  most  accurate  calculations,  the  present  population  of  New  Eng- 
land is  computed  at  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  which  are 
more  numerous  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  of  the  colony,  where 
the  soil  is  not  so  fertile.  Among  such  a-number  of  citizens,  there 
are  few  proprietors  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the  care  of  their  plan- 
tations to  stewards  or  farmers:  Most  of  them  are  planters  in  easy 
circumstances,  who  live  upon  their  estates,  and  are  busied  in  the 
labours  of  the  field.-  This  equality  of  fortune,  joined  to  the  reli- 
gious principles,  and  to  the  nature,  of  the  government,  gives  this 
people  a  more  republican  spirit  than  is  to  be  observed  in  the  other 
colonies. 

None  of  the  best  European  fruits  have  degenerated  in  _  New 
England;  it  is  even  said  that  the  apple  is  improved,  at  least  it  has 
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multiplied  exceedingly,  and  the  use  of  cyder  is  become  more  com- 
mon there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  our  roots 
and  garden  stuffs  have  had  the  same  success-,  but  the  seeds  have 
not  thriven  quite  so  well.  Wheat  is  apt  to  be  blighted,  barley 
grows  dry,  and  oats  yield  more  straw  than  grain.  In  default  of 
these,  the  maize,  which  is  commonly  used  in  making  bear,  is  the 
drink  of  the  common  people.  There  are  large  and  fruitful  mea- 
dows, which" are.  covered  with  numerous  flocks. 

Industry,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others,  has  not  made  near  the  same 
progress  as  agriculture.  There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
manufactures  of  any  importance. 

The  first  that  was  formed  was  that  for  building  of  ships.  It 
maintained  for  a  long  time  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation. 
The  vessels  which  came  out  of  this  dock  were  in  great  estima- 
tion, the  materials  of  which  they  were  constructed  being  found 
much  less  porous,  and  much  less  ape  to  split  than  those  of  the 
more  southern  provinces.  Since  1730  the  numbers  of  them  are" 
sensibly  diminished,  because  the  woods  for  building  have  been 
little  attended  to,  and  used  for  other  purposes.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  proposed  to  forbid  the  cutting  of  any  of  them 
within  ten  miles  of  the  sea;  and  we  know  not  for  what  reason 
this  law,  the  necessity  of  which  was  so  evident,  was  never  put  in 
force. 

The  distilling  of  rum  has  succeeded  better  than  the  building  of 
ships.  It  was  begun  from  the  facility  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  had  of  importing  large  quantities  of  melasses  "from  the 
West  Indies.  The  melasses  were  at  first  used  in  kind  for  various 
purposes.  By  degrees  they  learned  to  distil  them.  When  made 
into  rum,  they  supplied  the  neighbouring  savages  with  it,  as  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  did  the  other  northern  provinces,  and 
sailors  who  frequented  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  degree  of  im- 
perfection in  which  this  art  hath  still  remained  in  the  colony,  has 
not  diminished  the  sale  of  the  rum;  because  they  have  always  been 
able  to  afford  it  at  a  very  low-  price. 

The  same  reason  has  both  supported  and  increased  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats.  Though  limited  at  first  by  the  regulations  of  the  mo- 
ther country  to  the  internal  consumption  of  the  colony,  the  mer- 
chants have  found  means  to  surmount  these  obstacles,  and  to  smug- 
gle pretty  large  quantities  of  them  into  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments. 

The  colony  sells  no  cloths;  but  it  buys  very  few.  The  fleeces 
of  its  sheep  are  as  long,  though  not  quite  so  fine,  as  the  English 
ones,  and  make  coarse  stuffs,  which  do  extremely  well  for  plain 
men  who  live  in  the  country. 

Some  presbyterians,  who  were  driven  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
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land  by  the  persecutions,  either  of  the  government  or  of  the  clergy, 
first  taught  the  New  .  Englanders  to  cultivate  hemp  and  flax,  and 
to  manufacture  them.  The  linens  made  of  them  are  since  become 
one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  colony. 

The  mother-country,  whose  political  calculations  have  not  always 
coincided  with  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her  abilities,  ha9 
omitted  nothing  to  thwart  these  several  manufactures.  She  did 
not  i?erceive,  that  by  this  oppressive  conduct  cf  the  government, 
those  of  her  subjects,  who  were  employed  in  clearing,  this  consi- 
derable part  of  the  new  continent,  must  be  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native, either- of  abandoning  so  good  a  country,  or  of  procuring 
from  among  themselves  the  things  of  general  use,  and  of  immediate 
necessity.  Indeed,  even  these  resources  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  if  they  had  not  had  the  good  fortune 
and  the  address  to  open  to  themselves  several  other  channels  of 
subsistence,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  we  must  endeavour 
to  trace. 

The  first  resource  they  met  with  was  the  -fishery.  It  has  been 
encouraged  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  regulation  has  taken  place,  by 
which  every  family,  who  should  declare  upon  oath  that  it  had 
lived  upon  salt-fish  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  a  whole  year, 
should  be  disburdened  of  part  of  their  tax.  Thus,  commercial 
views  enjoin  abstinence  from  meat  to  the  protestants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  religion  prescribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

Mackarel  is  caught  only  in  the  spring,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pentagouet,  a  considerable  river  which  empties  itself  into  Fundy 
bay,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  colony.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  coast,  and  near  Boston,  the  cod-fish  is  always  in  such  plenty, 
that  Cape  Cod,  notwithstanding  the  sterility  of  its  soil,  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  country.  Not  content,  however, 
with  the  fish  caught  in  itsown  latitudes,  New  England  sends  every 
year  about  two  hundred  vessels,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  tons 
each,  to  the  great  bank,  to  Newfoundland,  and  to  Cape-Breton, 
which  commonly  make  three  voyages  a  season,  and  bring  back  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  cod.  Besides,  there  are 
larger  vessels  fitted  out  from  the  same  ports,  and  exchange  provi- 
sions for  the  produce  of  the  fishery  of  those  English  who  are  set- 
tled in  these  frozen  and  barren  regions.  All  this  cod  is  after- 
wards distributed  in  the  southern  parts  Europe  and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  British  West  Indies 
are  supplied  by  New  England.  It  furnishes  them,  besides,  horses, 
oxen,  hogs,  salt  meat,  butter,  tallow,  cheese,  flour,  biscuit,  Indian 
corn,  peas,  fruits,  cyder,  hemp,  flax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds.  The 
same  commodities  pass  into  most  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
other  nations,  sometimes  openly,  sometimes  by  smuggling,  but  al- 
ways in  lesser  quantities  during  peace  than  in  time  of  war.    Hon- 
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duras,  Surinam,   and  other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  open 
similar  markets  to  New  England. 

This  province  also  brings  wines  and  brandies  from  the  Madeiras 
and  Azores,  and  pays  for  them  with  cod-fish  and  corn. 

The  ports  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  receive  annually  sixty 
or  seventy  of  their,  ships.  They  come  there  laden  with  cod, 
wood  for  ship-building,  naval  stores,  corn,  and  fish-oil;  many  of 
them  return  with  olive-oil,  salt,  wine,  and  money,  immediately  to 
New  England,  where  they  land  their  cargoes,  clandestinely.  By 
this  method  they  elude  the  customs  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay- 
in  Great  Britain,  if  they  returned  there,  as,  in  pursuance  of  a  posi- 
tive order,  they  ought  to  do.  The  ships  which  do  not  return  to 
the  original  port  are  sold  in  those  where  they  dispose  of  their 
cargo.  They  have  frequently  no  particular  address,  but  are 
freighted  indifferently  for  every  merchant  and  every  port,  till  they 
meet  with  a  proper  purchaser. 

The  mother-country  receives  from  its  colony  yards  and  masts 
for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot-ashes,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  a  few 
furs,  and,  in  the  years  of  scarcity,  some  Corn.  These  cargoes 
come  home  in  ships  built  by  her  own  merchants,  or  bought  by 
them  of  privateers,  who  build  upon  speculation. 

Besides  the  trade  New  England  makes  of  her  own  productions, 
she  has  appropriated  great  part  of  the  conveying  trade  between 
North  and  South  America,  in  consequence  of  which  the  New  Eng- 
landers  are  looked  upon  as  the  brokers,  or  the  Hollanders  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively  and  continued  exertion,  New  Eng- 
land has  never  yet  been  able  to  free  herself  from  debt.  She  has 
never  been  able  to  pay  exactly  for  what  she  received  from  Britain,  . 
either  in  productions  of  her  own,  or  of  foreign  industry,  or  ill 
those  from  the  East  Indies;  all  which  articles  of  trade  amount  an- 
nually to  upwards  of  9,000,000  livres  (L.393,750). 

She  has  still,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep  six  thousand  sai- 
lors in  constant  employment.  Her  marine  consists  of  five  hun- 
dred large  vessels,  which  carry  altogether  forty  thousand  tons 
burden;  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels  for  fishing  and 
for  the  coasting  trade,  which  come  out  indifferently  from  all  the 
open  roads  which  are  spread  over  the  coast.  Almost  all  of  then* 
load  and  unload  at  Boston. 

This  town,  the  capital  of  New  England,  is  situated  in  a  penin- 
sula, about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine  bay  of  Mas- 
sachuset,  which  reaches  about  eight  miles  within  land.  The  open- 
ing of  the  bay  is  sheltered  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves  by  a 
number  of  rocks,  which  appear  above  the  water,  and  by  a  dozen 
of  small  islands,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  fruitful  and  inhabited. 
These  dykes  and  natural  ramparts  will  not  allow  more  than  three  - 
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ships  to  come  in  at  once.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  re- 
gular citadel,  named  Fort  William,  was  erected  in  l'isle  du  Cha- 
teau, one  of  the  islands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  There  are 
one  hundred  pieces  of  Cannon,  carrying  forty-two  pounders  each, 
upon  it,  which  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can 
batter  a  ship  fore  and  aft  before  it  is  possible  for  her  to  bring  her 
guns  to  bear.  A  league  further  on  there  is  a  very  high  light- 
house, the  signals  from  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  are  perceived 
and  repeated  by  the  fortress  along  the  whole  coast,  at  the  same 
time  that  Boston  has  her  own  light-houses,  which  spread  the  alarm 
.  to  all  the  neighbouring  inland  country.  Except  in  the  ease  of  a 
very  thick  fog,  which  a  few  ships  may  take  advantage  of  to  slip  into 
some  of  the  smaller  islands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  six  hours 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  and  to  get  together 
ten  thousand  militia,  which  can  be  raised  at  four-and-twenty  hours 
notice.  If  a  fleet  should  ever  be  able  to  pass  the  artillery  of  Fort 
Willkm,  it  would  immediately  be  stopped  by  a  couple  of  batteries, 
which,  being  erected  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  place,  com- 
mand the  whole  bay,  and  would  give  time  for  all"  the  vessels  and 
stores  to   be  sheltered  from  cannon  shot  in  Charles 


river.  o 

The  road  ef  Boston  is  large  enough  for  six  hundred  vessels  to- 
anchor  in  it  safely  and  commodiously.  There  is  a  magnificent  pier 
constructed,  far  enough  advanced  in  the  sea  for  the  ships  to  unload 
their  goods- without  the  assistance  of  a  lighter,  and  to  discharge 
them  into  the  warehouses,  which  are  ranged  on  the  north  side.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  pier,  the  town  appears  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  round  the  harbour.  According  to  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which  are  justly  become  the  only  rule  of  political  arithmetic,  it 
contains  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  composed  of  anabap- 
tists, quakers,  French  refugees,  English  presbyterians,  and  church 
of  England  men.  The  houses,  furniture,  dress,  food,  conversation, 
customs,  and  manners,  are  so  exactly  similar  to  the  mode  of  living 
in  London,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  other  difference  but 
that  which  arises  from  the  overgrown  population  of  large  capitals., 
'Jew  England,  which  resembles  the  mo- 
r  country  in  so  many  respects,  is  conti- 
guous to  New  York.  The  latter,  bounded 
to  the  east  by  this  principal  colony,  and  to 
the  west  by  New  Jersey,  occupies  at  first  a 
:nty  miles  along  the  sea  shore,  and  insen- 
sibly enlarging,  extends  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northward 
in  the  inland  country  - 

This  country  was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson  in  T609  That 
celebrated  navigator,  after  having  made  vain  attempts,  under  the- 
patronage  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  for  the  discovery  of 


Neza  Vorlc,  found- 
ed by  the  Date/;,  pas- 
ses into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 
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a  north- west  passage  to  Asia,  veered  about  to  the  southward,,  and 
coasted  along  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  making  some  useful  disco- 
very that  might  prove  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  the  society  for 
the  trust  they  had  reposed  in  him.  He  entered  into  a  considera- 
ble river,  to  which  he  gave  his'name,  and,  after  having  reconnoi- 
tered  the  coast  and  its  inhabitants,  returned  to  Amsterdam,  from 
whence  he  had  set  sail. 

According  to  the  European  system,  which  never  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  new  world,  this  country  should  have  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch,  it  was  discovered  by  a  man  in  their  service, 
who  took  possession  of  it  in  their  name,  and  gave  up  to  them  any- 
personal  right  he  might  have  in  it.  His  being  an  Englishman  did 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  these  incontrovertible  titles.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  occasioned  great  surprize,  when  James  the  First  as- 
serted his  pretensions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hudson  was 
horn  his  subject;  as  if  any  man's  country  was  not  that  in  which  he 
earns  his  subsistence.  The  king  was  so  convinced  of  this,  that  he 
soon  gave  up  the  matter;  and  the  republic  sent  some  persons,  in 
1610,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  a  country  which  was 
to  be  called  New  Belgia.  Every  thing  prospered  here;  and  this 
fortunate  beginning  seemed  to  promise  greater  success,  when  in 
1664  the  colony  was  exposed  to  a  stor.m  which  it  could  not  possi- 
bly foresee. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  those  intimate  connections 
with  Holland  that  the  ambition  and  successes  of  Lewis  the  XIV. 
have  given  birth  to  since,  had  long  seen  with  a  jealous  eye  the  pro- 
sperity of  a  small  state  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  though  but 
just  formed,  was  already  extending  its  flourishing  trade  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  She  was  secretly  disturbed  at  the  thoughts  of  not 
being  on  an  equality  with  a  power  to  whom,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
she  ought  to  have  been  greatly  superior.  Her  rivals  in  commerce 
and  navigation,  by  their  vigilance  and  economy,  superseded  them 
in  all  the  considerable  markets  of  the  universe.  Every  effort  she 
made  to  come  in  competition  turned  either  to  her  loss  or  discredit; 
and  she  was  obliged  only  to  act  a  secondary  part,  while  all  the  trade 
then  known  was  evidently  centering  itself  in  the  republic.  At 
length,  the  nation  felt  the  disgrace  of  her  merchants,  and  resolved, 
that  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  industry  should  be  secured  to 
them  by  force.  Charles  the  Second,  notwithstanding  his  aversion 
for  business,  and  his  immoderate  love  of  pleasure,  eagerly  adopted 
a  measure  which  gave  him  a  prospect  of  acquiring  the  riches  of 
these  distant  regions,  together  with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe* 
His  brother,  more  active  and  more  enterprising  than  himself,  en- 
couraged him  in  these  dispositions;  and  the  deliberation  conclu- 
ded with  their  ordering  the  Dutch  ships  to  be  attacked  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  War.  . 
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An  English  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia,  in  the  month  of 
August,  with  three  thousand  men  on  board-,  and  so  numerous  a 
force  precluding  every  idea,  as  well  as  every  hope  of  resistance, 
the  colony  submitted  as  soon  as  it  was  summoned.  The  conquest 
was  secured  to  the  English  by  the- treaty  of  Breda;  but  it  was  again 
taken  from  them  in  1673,  when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  foun4 
means  to  set  these  two  maritime  powers  at  variance,  who,  for  their 
mutual  interests,  ought  always  to  be  friends.  A  second  treaty  re- 
stored New  Belgia  to  the  English,  who  have  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  it  ever  since,  under  the  name  of  New  York. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  given 
by  the  King  in  1664.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  it,  he  governed 
it  upon  the  same  arbitrary  principles  which  afterwards  deprived 
him  of  the  throne.  His  deputies,  in  whose  hands  were  lodged 
powers  of  every  kind,  not  contented  with  the  exercise  of  the  pub- 
lic authority,  instituted  themselves  arbitrators  in  all  private  disputes. 
The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  Hollanders,  who  had  preferred 
these  plantations  to  their  own  country,  and  by  colonists  who  had 
come  from  New  England.  These  people  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  liberty,  to  submit  patiently  for  any  time  to  so  arbitrary 
an  administration.  Every  thing  seemed  tending  either  to  an  in- 
surrection or  an  emigration,  when  in  1683  the  colony  was  invited 
to  choose  representatives  to  settle  its  form  of  government.  Time 
produced  some  other  changes;  but  it  was  not  till  1691  that  a  fixed 
plan  of  government  was  adopted,  which  has  been  followed  ever  since. 

At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown, 
which  likewise  appoints  twelve  counsellors,  without  whose  concur- 
rence the  governor  can  sign  no  act.  The  commons  are  represent- 
ed by  twenty- seven  deputies,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  these 
several  bodies  constitute  the  general  assembly,  in  which  every 
power  is  lodged.  The  duration  of  this  assembly  was  at  first  un- 
limited, but  was  afterwards  fixed  at  three  years;  and  now  conti- 
nues for  seven,  like  the  British  parliament,  whose  revolutions  it 
has  followed. 
„,       .  7 .       ,  t  Supported  upon  a  form  of  government, 

Flourishing  state  so  ^^  s0  fav0^rable  to  that  liberty  which 
oj  JMew  lorfc.  makes  every  th;ng  proSper,  the  colony  gave  it. 
.lUJfl  °'  ttspr°~     self  up  entirely  to  all  the  labours  which 
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milder  than  that  of  New  England,  a  soil  much  more  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  equally  fit  for  that  of  every  other  pro- 
duction, soon  enabled  it  to  vie  successfully  with  an  establishment 
that  had  got  the  start  of  it  in  all  its  productions,  and  in  all  the  mar- 
kets. If  it  was  not  equal  in  its  manufactures,  this  loss  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  superiority  of  a  fur-trade,  infinitely  more  consi- 
derable.    These  means  of  prosperity,  united  to  a  very  great  degree 
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of  toleration  in  religious  matters,  have  raised  its  population  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  twenty-five  thousand  of 
which  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  constitute  the  national  militia. 

This  colony  would  still  have  flourished  much  more,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fanaticism  of  two  governors,  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  some  others,  and  the  extravagant  grants  made  to  some  indivi- 
duals in  too  high  favour.  But  these  inconveniences,  which  are 
only  temporary  under  the  English  government,  have  some  of  them 
ceased,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  diminished.  The  province  may 
therefore  expect  to  see  her  productions  doubly  increased,  if  the  two- 
thirds  of  its  territory,  which  still  remain  uncleared,  should  yield 
as  much  in  proportion  as  the  one-third  which  has  already  been  cul- 
tivated. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  influence  these  riches  may  have 
upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  but  it  is  certain  they  have  not 
yet  abused  those  they  have  hitherto  acquired.  The  Dutch,  who 
were  the  first  founders  of  the  colony,  established  in  it  that  spirit  of 
order  and  economy  which  is  the  characteristic  of  their  nation;  and 
as  they  always  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  people,  even  after  these  had 
changed  masters,  the  example  of  their  decent  manners  was  follow- 
ed by  all  the  new  colonists  brought  amongst  them  by  the  conquest. 
The  Germans,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  America  by  the  religi- 
ous persecution  which  drove  them  out  of  the  Palatinate,  or  from 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to  this 
simple  and  modest  way  of  life;  and  the  English  and  French,  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  so  much  frugality,  soon  conformed,  either 
from  motives  of  wisdom  or  emulation,  to  this  mode  of  living, 
which  is  less  expensive,  and  more  easy  than  that  which  is  regula- 
ted by  fashion  and  parade. 

What  has  been  the  consequence?  That  the  colony  has  never 
run  in  debt  with  the  mother-country;  that  it  has  by  that  means 
preserved  an  entire  liberty  in  its  sales  and  purchases,  arid  been  en- 
abled always  to  manage  its  affairs  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
most  advantageous  to  them.  Had  their  representatives  carried  the 
same  principles  into  their  administration,  the  province  would  not 
have  entered  precipitately  into  engagements,  the  burthen  of  which 
it  already  feels. 

Both  the  banks  of  Hudson's  river  are  laid  out  in  the  plantations 
of  the  colony,  which  enliven  and  decorate  these  borders.  It  is 
upon  this  magnificent  canal,  which  is  navigable  day  and  night,  in 
all  seasons,  and  where  the  tide  runs  up  about  an  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  the  land,  that  every  thing  which  is  intended  for  the 
general  market,  is  embarked  in  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen 
The  staple  itself,  which  is  near  the  sea,  is  extremely  well  situated 
for  receiving  all  the  merchandise  of  the  province,  and  all  that 
comes  from  Long-Island,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  canal. 
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This  island,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  figure,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  was 
formerly  very  famous  for  the  great  number  of  whales  and  sea-calves 
taken  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  whether  it  is  that  the  frequent 
fisneries  have  driven  away  these  animals,  which  generally  seek  quiet 
and  desert  shores,  they  have  disappeared,  and  another  branch 
of  industry  has  been  found  to  supply  their  loss.  As  the  pastures 
are  most  excellent,  the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  parti- 
cularly horses,  has  been  much  attended  to,  without  neglecting  any 
ether  branch  of  cultivation.  All  thebe  different  riches  flow  to  the 
principal  market,  which  is  also  increased  by  productions  brought 
from  a  greater  distance.  Some  parts  of  New  England  and  New 
Jersey  find  their  account  in  pouring  their  stores  into  this  magazine. 

This  general  mart  is  a  very  considerable  town,  which  at  present 
has  the  same  name  as  the  colony,  and  is  called  New  York.  It  was 
formerly  built  by  the  Dutch,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  island  of  Manahatton,  which  is  fourteen  leagues  long 
and  very  narrow.  In  17a6,  its  population  amounted  to  JO,468 
whites,  and  2275  negroes.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  the 
whole  world  where  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a  more  gene- 
ral appearance  of  ease  and  plenty.  Both  the  public  edifices  and 
private  houses  convey  the  idea  of  solidity,  united  to  convenience. 
If  the  city,  however,  were  attacked  with  vigour,  it  would  hardly 
hold  out  twenty-four  hours,  having  only  a  wretched  fort,  and  a 
stone  retrenchment,  for  the  defence  of  the  road  and  the  town. 

New  York,  which  stands  at  the  distan.ee  of  about  two  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Hudson's  river,  has,  properly  speaking,  neither  port 
nor  bason;  but  it  does  not  want  either,'  because  its  road  is  suffi- 
cient, It  is  from  thence  that  near  300  ships  are  dispatched  every 
year  for  the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  America.  England  re- 
ceives but  a  small  .part  of  these  vessels;  but  they  are  the  richest,  as 
they  are  those  whose  cargo  consists  in  furs  and  beaver  skins.  Let  ' 
us  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  colony  gets  possession  of 
these  peltries. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New  Amsterdam,  in  a  situation 
which  they  thought  favourable  for  an  intercourse  with  Europe, 
they  next  endeavoured  to  establish  an  advantageous  trade  there. 
The  only  thing  at  that  time  in  request  from  North  America  was 
furs;  but,  as  the  neighbouring  savages  offered  but  few,  and  those 
indifferent  ones,  there  was  a  necessity  of  pushing  to  the  north,  to 
have  them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.  In  consequence  of  this,- 
a  project  was  formed  for  an  establishment  on  the  banks  of  Hud- 
son's river,  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
capital;  the  circumstances  fortunately  proved  favourable  for  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  the  territory  belonged. 
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This  brave  nation  happened  to  be  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
French,  who  were  just  arrived  in  Canada.  Upon  an  agreement  to 
supply  them  with  the  same  arms  that  their  enemies  used,  they  al- 
lowed the  Dutch  to  build  Fort  Orange,  which  was  afterwards  cal- 
led Fort  Albany.  There  was  never  the  least  dispute  or  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  nations;  on  the  contrary,  the  Dutch,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  powder,  lend,  and  guns,  which  they  used  to  give 
in  exchange  for  skins,  secured  to  themselves  not  only  what  they 
could  get  by  their  own  hunting  in  all  the  five  countries,  but  even 
the  spoils  collected  by  the  Iroquois  warriors  in  their  expeditions: 

Though  the  English,  upon  their  taking  possession  of  the  colony, 
maintained  the  union  with  the  savages,  they  did  not  think  serious- 
ly of  extending  the  fur-trade,  till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  introduced  among  them  the  art  of  making  bea- 
ver-hats. Their  efforts  were  for  along  time  ineffectual,  and  there 
were  chiefly  two  obstacles  to  their  success.  The  French  were  ac- 
customed to  draw  from  Albany  itself  coverlids,  thick  worsted  stuffs, 
different  iron  and  copper  manufactures,  even  arms  and  ammunition? 
all  which  they  could  sell  to  the  savages  with  so  much  the  more 
advantage,  as  these  goods  bought  at  Albany  cost  them  one-third 
less  than  they  would  have  done  any  other  way.  Besides,  the 
American  nations,  who  were  separated  from  New  York  by  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  in  which  nobody  chose  to  venture  far, 
could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the  French. 

-  Burnet,  who  was  governor  of  the  English  colony  in  1 720,  was 
either  the  first  who  saw  the  evil,  or  the  first  who  ventured  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  it.  He  made  the  general  assembly  forbid  all  com- 
munication between  Albany  and  Canada,  and  then  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Iroquois  to  build  and  fortify  the  factory  of  Oswego 
at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  by  which 
most  of  the  savages  must  pass  in  their  way  to  Montreal.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  two  operations,  the  beavers  and  the  other  pel- 
tries were  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  French  and  English. 
The  loss  of  Canada  cannot  but  increase  at  present  the  share  New 
York  had  in  the  trade,  as  the  latter  is  better  situated  for  it  than 
the  country  which  disputed  it  with  her. 

If  the  English  colony  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  acquisition  of  Ca- 
nada, it  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  thing  by  being  separated 
from  New  Jersey,  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  New  Belgia,  un- 
der the  title  of  New  Sweden. 

The  Swedes  were,  in  fact,  the  first  Euro- 
peans who   settled   in  this  region,   about  the 
year  1639.     But   the   neglect  in   which  they     Tfl -Tfi   'Tl 
were  left  by  their  own  country,  which  was  too    fff°  %  ha/ff 
weak  to   be  able  to   extend  irs  protection  to     °> 
them  at  so  great  a  distance,  obliged  them, 
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the  end  of  sixteen  years,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Dutch,  who 
united  this  acquisition  to  New  Belgia.  When  the  Duke  of  York 
received  the  grant  of  the  two  countries,  he  separated  them,  and 
divided  the  least  of  them,  called  New  Jersey,  between  two  of  his 
favourites. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  first  of  whom  had  received  the  eas- 
tern, and  the  other  the  western  part  of  the  province,  had  solicited 
this  vast  territory  with  no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  sale.  Se- 
veral speculators  accordingly  bought  large  districts  of  them  at  a 
low  price,  which  they  divided  and  sold  again  in  smaller  parcels. 
In  the  midst  of  these  subdivisions,  the  colony  became  divided  into 
two  distinct  provinces,  each  separately  governed  by  the  original 
proprietors.  The  exercise  of  this  right  growing  at  length  incon- 
venient, as,  indeed,  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the  situation  of  a  subject, 
they  gave  up  their  charter  to  the  crown  in  1702;  and  from  that 
time  the  two  provinces  became  one,  and  their  affairs  were  directed, 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  other  English  colonies,  by  a  governor, 
a  council,  and  a  general  assembly. 

New  Jersey,  situated  between  39  and  40  degrees  north  latitude,  is 
bounded  to  the  east  by  New  York,  to  the  west  by  Pensylvania, 
to  the  north  by  unknown  land,  and  to  the  south  by  the  ocean, 
which  washes  its  coasts  through  an  extent  of  120  miles. 

Before  the  last  revolution,  this  large  country  contained  only  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
who  were  its  first  cultivators,  to  whom  had  been  added  some  Qua- 
kers, and  some  Church  of  England  men,  with  a  greater  number 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  defect  of  the  government  stopped 
the  progress,  and  occasioned  the  indigence  of  this  small  colony. 
It  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected,  that  the  sera  of  liberty 
should  have  been  that  of  its  prosperity;  but  almost  all  the  Europe- 
ans who  went  to  the  new  world,  in  search  either  of  an  asylum  or 
riches,  preferred  the  milder  and  more  fruitful  climates  of  Carolina 
and  Pensylvania,  and  New  Jersey  could  never  recover  from  its  pri- 
mitive languor.  Even  at  this  day,  it  does  not  reckon  above  fifty 
thousand  whites,  with  twenty  thousand  blacks,  united  in  villages, 
or  dispersed  among  the  plantations. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  suffering  it  in  the  beginning 
to  open  a  direct  trade  with  the  distanter  foreign  markets,  it  began 
to  sell  its  productions  at  Philadelphia,  and  especially  at  New  York, 
with  which  there  was  an  easy  communication  by  rivers.  It  has 
continued  this  practice  ever  since,  and  receives  in  exchange  from 
the  two  cities  some  of  the  productions  of  the  mother-country. 
Far,  however,  from  being  able  to  acquire  any  articles  of  luxury,  it 
cannot  even  afford  to  purchase  those  of  immediate  necessity;  but 
is  obliged  itself  to  manufacture  the  greatest  part  of  its  clothing. 

There  is,  of  course,  very  little  specie  in  the  colony,  which  is  re- 
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duced  to  the  use  of  paper  money,  a  very  precarious  kind  of  cur- 
rency. All  its  bills  together  do  not  amount  to  more  than  1,350,000 
livres  (L.59,062,  10s.)  As  they  are  current  both  in  Pensylvania 
and  New  York,  which  take  none  of  each  others  bills,  they  bear 
an  advanced  premium  above  the  bills  of  those  two  colonies,  by  be- 
ing made  use  of  in  all  the  payments  between  them. 

But  so  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any  real  importance 
to  New  Jersey.  It  is  from  its  own  bosom,  that  is,  from  the  cul- 
ture of  it's  immense  tract  of  desert  country,  that  it  is  to  draw  its 
vigour  and  prosperity.  As  long  as  it  stands  in  need  of  interme- 
diate agents,  it  will  never  recover  from  the  state  of  languor  into 
which  it  is  plunged.  This  the  colony  is  thoroughly  sensible  of, 
and  all  its  efforts  are  now  directed  to  this  end,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  act  for  itself.  It  has  even  already  made  some  with  success. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1751,  it  found  means  to  fit  out,  at  its  own 
expence,  thirty-eight  vessels  bound  to  Europe,  or  to  the  southern 
isles  of  America.  These  vessels  carried  188,000  quintals  of  biscuits, 
64-24  barrels  of  flour,  1 7,94 1  bushels  of  corn,  3 1 4  barrels  of  salt 
beef  and  pork.  1 400  quintals  of  hemp;  together  with  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  hams,  butter,  beer,  lintseed  oil,  iron  in  bars,  and 
wood  for  building.  It  is  imagined  that  this  trade  may  have  in- 
creased one-third  since  that  time. 

This  beginning  of  riches  must  raise  the  emulation,  the  industry, 
the  hopes,  the  projects,  and  the  enterprizes  of  a  colony,  which  hi- 
therto had  not  been  able  to  sustain  the  part  in  trade  which  its 
situation  seemed  to  promise.  If,  however,  there  are  some  poor 
and  feeble  states  that  draw  their  subsistence  and  support  from  the 
vicinity  of  others  more  rich  and  more  brilliant  than  themselves, 
there  are  a  far  greater  number  whom  such  a  neighbourhood  en- 
tirely crushes  and  destroys.  Such,  perhaps,  has  been  the  fate  of 
New  Jersey,  as  will  appear  from  the  history  we  are  going  to  give 
of  Pensylvania,  which,  lying  too  close  to  this  colony,  has  some- 
times stifled  it  with  its  shadow,  sometimes  eclipsed  it  with  its  splen- 
dour. 
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ENGLISH  COLONIES  FOUNDED  IN  PENSYLVANIA,  VIRGINIA,  MARY- 
LAND,  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  AND  FLORIDA.  GENERAL  REFLEC- 
TIONS ON  ALL  THESE  SETTLEMENTS. 

I^UTHERANISM,  which  could  not  bat,  occasion  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  face  of  Europe,  both  by  its  influence  and  example, 

The  Quakers  had  raised  a  Sreat  fermentation  in  the  minds  of 
found  Penml  m"».  "hen  there  arose  from  the  midst  of  it  a  new 
vania.  Man-  reh§lon>  which,  at  first,  had  much  more  the  ap- 
ners  of  that  sect.  Puearan«  of  a  rebellion,  guided  by  fanaticism, 
than  of  a  regular  sect  that  was  governed  by  any 
fixed  principles.  In  fact,  the  generality  of  innovators  follow  a 
regular  system,  composed  of  certain  established  doctrines;  and 
when,  provoked  by  persecution,  they  are  roused  to  take  up  arms, 
their  sole  view  at  first  is  to  defend  their  opinions.  The  Anabap- 
tists,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had  only  looked  into  the  Bible  for 
the  word  of  command  to  fight,  lifted  up  the  standard  of  rebellion 
before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  system  of  doctrine.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  leaders  of  this  sect  had  taught,  that  it  was  a  ridicu- 
lous and  useless  practice  to  administer  baptism  to  infants;  and  as- 
serted, that  their  sentiments  upon  this  point  were  the  same  as  that 
of  the  primitive  church;  but  they  had  not  yet  once  practised 
themselves  this  only  article  of  faith,  which  furnished  a  pretence 
for  separation.'  The  spirit  of  sedition  prevented  them  from  pay- 
ing a  proper  attention  to  the  schismatic  tenets  on  which  their  di- 
vision was  founded.  To  shake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church 
and  state,  was  their  law  and  their  faith.  To  enlist  in  the  armies 
of  the  Lord,  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who  were  to  wield  the  sword 
of  Gideon,  was  their  device,  their  motive,  and  their  signal  forral- 
lying.  S 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and  sword  into  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  that  the  Anabaptists  thought,  at  last,  of  giving 
some  foundation  and  coherency  to  their  particular  opinion,  and'of 
marking  and  cementing  their  confederacy  by  some  visible  sign  of 
union.  Having  been,  united  at  first,  by  inspiration,  to  raise  a 
body  cf  troops,  in  1525  they  were  inspired  in  the  same  manner, 
to  compose  a  religious  code;  and  the  following  were  the  tenets 
they  adopted. 
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In  the  mixed  system  of  intolerance  and  mildness  by  which  they' 
are  guided,  the  Anabaptist  church,  being  the  only  one  in  which 
the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  com- 
municate with  any  other. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wheresoever  it  listeth,  the 
power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to  one  order  of  the  faithful,  but 
extends  to  all',  and  every  one  likewise  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  sect  which  has  not  preserved  the  community  of  goods, 
which  constituted  the  life  and  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  has 
degenerated,  and  is  an  impure  society. 

Magistrates  are  useless  in  a  society  of  the  truly  faithful.,  A 
Christian  never  has  occasion  for  any;  nor  is  a  Christian  allowed 
to  be  one  himself. 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms,  even  in  their  own 
defence;  much  less  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  inlist  as  soldiers  of  for- 
tune. 

Law-suits,  as  well  as  oaths,  are  forbidden  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
who  has  commanded,  that  all  their  answers  before  judges  should 
be  only  yea,  yen,  and  nay,  nay. 

The  baptism  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the  devil  and  of  the 
Pope.  The  validity  of -baptism  depends  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  adults,  who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  consciousness: 
of  the  engagement  .they  take  upon  themselves.         '        •  *•- 

Such  was,  in  its  origin,,  thereligious  system  of  the  Anabaptists.' 
It  indeed  appears  to  be  founded  on  charity  and  mildness,  but  has 
produced  nothing  but  violence  and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea 
of  an  equality  of  stations,  is  the  most  dangerous  one  that  can  be 
adopted  in  a  civilized  society.  To  preach  this  system  to  the  people, 
is  not  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  rights;  it  is  leading  them  on  to 
assassination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  domestic  animals  loose,  and 
transforming  them  into  wild  beasts.  Either  the  masters  who  go- 
vern the  people,  must  be  better  informed,  or  the.  laws  by  which 
they  are  conducted  must  be  softened.  There  is,  however,  in  na- 
ture, only  an  equality  in  point  of  right,  but  never  an  equality  in 
fact.  Even  the  savages  themselves  are  not  equal,  when  once  they 
are  collected  into  hords.  They  are  only  so,  while  they  wander  in 
the  woods;  and  then  the  man  who  suffers  the  produce  of  his  chace 
to  be  taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who  deprives  him 
of  it.     Such  has  been  the  origin  of  all  societies. 

A  doctrine,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  community  of  goods  and 
equality  of  ranks,  could  hardly  find  partisans  any  where  but  among 
the  poor.  The-  peasants  accordingly  adopted  it  with  the  more 
enthusiasm  and  violence  in  proportion  as  the  yoke  from  which  it 
delivered  them  was  more  or  less  supportable.  .  The  far  greater  part 
being  condemned  to  slavery,  rose  up  in  arms'  on  all  sides,  to  sup- 
port a  doctrine,  which,  from  being  vassals,  made ,  them  equal  te 
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their  lords.  The  apprehension  of  seeing  one  of  the  first  bands  of 
society,  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  broken,  united  all  other  sects 
against  them,  who  could  not  subsist  without  subordination.  After 
having  made  a  more  obstinate  resistance  than  could  well  have  been 
expected,  'they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number  of  their  enemies. 
Their  sect,  notwithstanding  it  had  made  its  way  all  over  Germa- 
ny, and  into  a  part  of  the  north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  because 
it  had  been  every  where  opposed  and  dispersed.  It  was  but  just 
tolerated  in  those  countries  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  ofopi, 
nion  was  allowed;  and  there  was  not  any  state  in  which  it  was  able 
to  settle  a  church,  authorised  by  the  civil  power.  This,  of  course, 
weakened  it;  and,  from  obscurity,  it  fell  into  contempt.  Its  only 
glory  is  that  of  having,  perhaps,  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
the  sect  of  the  Quakers. 

This  humane  and  pacific  sect  had  arisen  in  England  amidst  the 
confusions  of  a  bloody  war,  which  terminated  in  a  monarch's  being 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  by  his  own  subjects.  The  founder  of  it, 
George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people;  a  man  who  Mad 
been  formerly  a  mechanic,  but  whom  a  singular  and  contemplative 
turn  of  mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  profession.  In  order  to  wean 
himself  entirely  from  all  earthly  affections,  he  broke  off  all  con- 
nections with  his  own  family;  and,  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  re- 
new them,  he  determined  to  have  no  fixed  abode.  He  often  wan- 
dered alone  in  the  woods,  without  any  other  company  or  amuse- 
ment but  his  Bible.  In  time  he  even  learned  to  go  without  that, 
when  he  thought  he  had  acquired  from  it  a  degree  of  inspiration 
similar  to  that  of  the  apostles  and  the  prophets. 

Then  he  began  to  think  of  making  proselytes,  which  he  found 
not  in  the  least  difficult,  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all  men  were 
filled  and  disturbed  with  enthusiastic  notions.  He  was,  therefore, 
soon  followed  by  a  multitude  of  disciples,  the  novelty  and  singula- 
rity of  whose  notions,  upon  incomprehensible  subjects,  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  and  fascinating  all  those  who  were  fond  of  the 
marvellous. 

The  first  thing,  by  which  they  caught  the  eye,  was  the  simplicity 
of  their  dress,  in  which  there  was  neither  gold  nor  silver  lace,  nor 
embroidery,  nor  laces,  nor  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  effected 
to  banish  every  thing  that  was  superfluous  or  unnecessary.  They 
would  not  suffer  either  a  button  on  the  hat,  or  a  plait  in  the  coat, 
because  it  was  possible  to  do  without  them.  Such  an  extraordina- 
ry contempt  for  established  modes,  reminded  those  who  adopted  it, 
that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than  the  rest  of  men,  from 
whom  they  distinguished  themselves  by  this  external  modesty. 

All  the  external  deferences  which  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  man- 
kind exact  from  those  who  were  unable  to  refuse  them,  became 
odious  to  the  Quakers,  who  disclaimed  the  names  of  master  and 
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servant.  They  condemned  all  titles,  as  pride  in  those  who  claim- 
ed them,  and  as  meanness  in  those  who  bestowed  them.  They 
did  not  allow  to  any  person  whatever  the  appellation  of  Eminence 
or  Excellence;  and  so  far  they  might  be  in  the  right;  but  they  re- 
fused to  comply' with  those  reciprocal  marks  of  attention  which  we 
call  politeness,  and  in  this  they  were  to  blame.  The  name  of 
Friend,  they  said,  was  not  to  be  refused  by  one  Christian  or  citi- 
zen to  another;  but  the  ceremony  of  bowing  they  considered-  as 
ridiculous  and  troublesome.  Td  pull  off  one's  hat  when  they  were 
saluting  any  person,  they  held  to  be  a  want  of  respect  to  one's  self, 
in  order  to  show  it  to  others.  They  carried  it  so  far,  that  even 
the  magistrates  could  got  draw  from  them  any  external  token  of 
reverence;  but  they  addressed  both  them  and  princes  according 
to  the  ancient  majesty  of  language,  in  the  second  person,  and  in 
the  singular  number. 

The  austerity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  singularity  of  their 
manners.  The  use  of  arms,  considered  in  every  light,  appeared  a 
crime  to  them.  If  it  was  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the  laws  of 
humanity;  if  to  defend  one's  self,  it  was  breaking  through  those 
of  Christianity.  Universal  peace  was  the  gospel  they  had  agreed 
to  profess.  If  any  one  smote  a  Quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he  imme- 
diately presented  the  other;  if  any  one  asked  him  for  his  coat,  he 
offered  his  waistcoat  too.  Nothing  could  engage  these  equitable 
men  to  demand  more  than  the  lawful  price  for  their  work,  or  to 
take  less  than  what  they  demanded.  An  oath,  even  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  in  a  just  cause,  they  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of 
the  name  of  God,  in  any  of  the  wretched  disputes  that  arise  be- 
tween weak  and  perishable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  had  for  the  outward  forms  of  politeness  in 
civil  life  was  changed  into  aversion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial 
parts  of  religion.  Churches  appeared  to  them  merely  as  the  par 
rade  of  religion;  they  considered  the  Sabbath  as  a  pernicious  idle- 
ness, and  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  ridiculous  symbols. 
For  this  reason,  they  rejected  all  regular  orders  of  clergy.  Every 
one  of  the  faithful  they  imagined  received  an  immediate  illumina- 
tion from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  gave  a  character  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  priesthood.  When  they  were  assembled  together,  the 
first  person  who  found  himself  inspired,  arose  and  imparted  the 
lights  he  had  received  from  heaven.  Even  women  were  often  fa- 
voured with  this  gift  of  speech,  which  they  called  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. Sometimes  many  of  these  holy  brethren  spoke  at  the  same 
time;  but  much  more  frequently  a  profound  silence  prevailed  in 
their  assemblies. 

The  enthusiasm  occasioned  both  by  their  meditations  and  dis- 
courses, excited  in  these  sectaries  such  a  degree  of  insensibility  in- 
the  nervous  system,  that  it  threw  them  into  convulsions,  for  which 
reason  they  were  called  Quakers.     Nothing  more   was  requisite  to 
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have  cured  these  people  of  their  folly,  than  to  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule; but,  instead  of  this,  persecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  Whilst  every  other  ■  new  sect  met  with  encouragement, 
this  was  exposed  to  every  kind  of  punishment,  imprisonments, 
whippings,  pillories,  mad-houses,  nothing  was  thought  too  terrible 
for  higots,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  wanting  to  be  virtuous 
and  reasonable  over  much.  The- magnanimity  with  which  they 
tore  their  sufferings,  at  first  excited  compassion,  .and, afterwards 
admiration.  °  Even  Cromwel,  who  had  been  one  of  their  most 
violent  enemies,  because  they  used  to  insinuate  themselves  into- 
his  camps,  an4, discourage  his  soldiers  from  their  profession,  gave, 
them  public  marks  of  his  esteem.  His  policy  exerted  itself  in  en- 
deavouring to  draw  them  into  his  party,  in  order  to  conciliate  to 
himself  a  higher  degree  of  respect  and  consideration;  but  they  either' 
eluded  his  invitations,  or  rejected  them;  and  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, that  this  was  the  only  religion  jn  which  his  guineas  had  ta- 
ken no  effect. 

Amongst  the  several  persons  who  cast  a  temporary  lustre  on  the 
sect,  the  only  one  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  is 
William  Penn.  He  was  the  son  of  an  admiral  of  that  name,  who 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  equally  distinguished  by  Crom- 
wel, and  the  two  Stuarts  who. held  the  reins  of  government  after 
him,  but  with  a  less  steady  hand.  This  able  seaman,  more  supple 
and  more  insinuating  than  men  commonly  are .  in  his  profession, 
had  made  considerable  advances  to  government  in  the  different 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  times  had  not  suffered  them  to  be  repaid  during  his  life:  and, 
as  affairs  were  not  in  a  better  situation  at  his  death,  it  was  proposed 
to  his  son,  that,  instead  of  money,  he  should  accept  of  an  immense 
territory  in  the  continent  of  America.  It  was  a  country,  which, 
though  long  since  discovered,  and  surrounded  by  English  colonies, 
had  always  been  neglected.  The  love  of  humanity  made  him  ac- 
cept, with  pleasure,  of  this  kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to 
him  almost  as  a  hereditary  sovereignty:  and  he  determined  to 
make  it  the  abode  of  virtue,  and  the  asylum  of  the  unfortunate, 
With  this  generous  design,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1681,  he 
set  sail  for  his  new  possessions,  which  from  that  time  took  the  name 
of  Pensylvania.  All  the  Quakers  were  desirous  to  follow  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  persecution  raised  against  them  by  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical fees:  but  his  prudence  engaged  hirn  to  take  over  no  more  than 
twp  thousand. 

His  arrival  in  the  new  world  was  signalized 
by  an  act  of  equity,  which  made  his  person  and 
principles"  equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  right  given  him  to  his  exten- 
sive territory,by  the  cession  of  the  British  rm- 
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nister,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own  property  by  purchasing 
it  of  the  natives.  The  price  he  gave  to  the  savages  is  not  known; 
but  though  some  people  accuse  them  of  stupidity  for  consenting 
to  sell  what  they  never  ought  to  have  parted  with  upon  any  terms; 
yet  Perm  is  hot  less  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  justice  in  America,  which  the  Europeans 
had  never  so  much  as  thought  of  before.  He  made  his  acquisition 
as  valid  as  he  could,  and,  by  the  use  he  made  of  it,  he  supplied 
any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the  legality  of  his  title.  The 
Americans  conceived  as  great  an  affection  for  his  colony,  as  they 
had  conceived  an  aversion  for  all  those  which  had  been  founded  in 
their  neighbourhood  without  their  consent.  From  that  time  there 
arose  a  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  people,  founded  upon 
good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  shake. 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the  savages  only;  it 
extended  itself  to -all  those  who  were  desirous  of  settling  in  his  ter- 
ritory. Sensible  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  depended'  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legislation,  he  founded  his  upon  those  two  prin- 
ciples of  public  splendor  and  private  felicity,  liberty  and  property. 
Here  it  is  that  the  mind  rests  with  pleasure  upon  modern  history, 
and  feels  some  kind  of  compensation  for  the  disgust,  horror,  or 
melancholy,  which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly  the  account  of 
the  European  settlements  in  the  new  world,  inspires.  Hitherto 
we  have  only  seen  these  barbarians  spreading  depopulation  before 
they  took  possession,  and  laying  every  thing  waste  before  they 
cultivated.  It  is  time  to  observe  the  seeds  of  reason,  happiness, 
■and  humanity,  spwn  and  springing  up  amidst  the  ruin  of  an  he- 
misphere^ which  still  smokes  with  the  blood  of  its  people,  civilized 
as^vell  as  savage. 

This  virtuous  legislator  made  toleration  the  basis  of  his  society. 
He  admitted  every  man  who  acknowledged  a  God,  to  the  rights  of- 
a  citizen,  and  made  every  man  who  adored  him  under  the  name  of 
a  Christian,  eligible  to  state-employments.  But  he  left  every  one 
at  liberty  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being  as  he  thought  proper,  and 
neither  established  a  reigning  church  in  Pensylvania,  nor  exacted 
contributions  for  building  places  of  public  worship,  nor  compelled 
any  person  to  attend  them. 

_  Jealous  of  immortalizing  his  name,  he  vested  in  his  family  the 
right  of  nominating  the  chief  governor  of  the  colony,  but  he  or-, 
dained  that  no  profits  should  be  annexed  to  his  employment,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  voluntarily  granted;-  and  that  he  should  have  no 
authority  without  the  concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people. 
All  the  citizens  who  had  an  interest  in  the  law,  by  having  one  in  ' 
the  circumstance  the  law  was  intended  to  regulate,  were  to  be 
electors,  and  might  be  chosen.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  every 
kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  representatives  should 
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be  chosen  by  suffrages  privately  given.  To  establish  a  law  of  plu- 
rality  of  voices  was  sufficient;  but  a  majority  of  two-thirds  was 
necessary  to  settle  a  tax.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was  certainly  more 
like  a  free  gift  of  the  citizens  than  a  subsidy  demanded  by  govern- 
ment; but  was  it  possible  to  grant  less  indulgences  to  men  who 
were  come  so  far  in  search  of  peace. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philosopher  Penn.  He  gave 
a  thousand  acres  to  all  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  450  livres, 
(L.19  IS  9)  for  them.  Every  one  who  could  not,  obtained  for 
himself,  his  wife,  each  of  his  children  above  sixteen  years  old,  and 
each'of  his  servants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the  annual  quit  rent  of 
one  sol  ten  deniers  and  a  half  (about  one  halfpenny)  per  acre. 

To  fix  these  properties  for  ever,  he  established  tribunals  to  pro- 
tect the  laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  property.  But  it  is  not 
protecting  the  property  of  lands,  to  make  those  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  them  purchase  the  law  that  secures  them:  For,  in  that  case, 
one  is  obliged  to  give  away  part  of  one's  property  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  rest;  and  law,  in  process  of  time,  exhausts  the  very  trea- 
sures it  should  preserve,  and  the  very  property  it  should  defend. 
Lest  any  persons  should  be  found,  whose  interest  it  might  be  to 
encourage  or  prolong  law-suits,  he  forbade,  under  very  strict  pe- 
nalties, all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  demand,  or  even  to  receive,  any  salary  or  gratification  whatso- 
ever. And  further,  every  district  was  obliged  to  choose  three  ar- 
bitrators, whose  business  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  and  make 
up  any  disputes  that  might  happen,  before  they  were  carried  into 
a  court  of  justice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-suits  originated  from  the  desire  of 
preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws,  that  they  might  have  no  vices 
to  punish,  were  directed  to  put  a  stop  to  poverty  and  idleness,  even 
in  their  very  sources.  It  was  enacted,  that  every  child  above 
twelve  years  old  should  be  obliged  to  learn  a  profession,  let  his  con- 
dition be  what  it  would.  This  regulation,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  secured  the  poor  man  a  subsistence,  furnished  the  rich  man  with 
a  resource  against  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and  preserved  the  na- 
tural equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's  remembrance 
his  original  destination,  which  is  that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind 
or  of  the  body. 

Such  primary  institutions  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  excellent 
legislation;  and  accordingly  the  advantages  of  that  established  by 
Penn  manifested  itself  in  the  rapid  and  continued  prosperity  of 
Pensylvania.  That  republic,  without  either  wars,  or  conquests,  or 
struggles,  or  any  of  those  revolutions  which  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  soon  became  an  object  fit  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  universe.  Its  neighbours,  notwithstanding  their  savage  state, 
were  softened  by  the  sweetness  of  its  manners;  and  distant  nations, 
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notwithstanding  their  corruption,  paid  homage  to  its  virtues.  All 
were  delighted  to  see  those  heroic  days  of  antiquity  realized  and 
renewed,  which  European  manners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every 
ene  to  consider  as  entirely  fabulous. 

Pbnsylvania  is  defended  on  the  east  by  the         p  .       „ 

ocean,  on  the  north  by  New- York  and  New  jer-  lrosferity  °J 
sey,  on  the  south  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  ^enWlvania- 
the  west  by  the  Indians;  on  all  sides  by  friends,  and  within  itself 
by  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  coasts,  which  are  at  first  very 
narrow,  extend  gradually  to  120  miles;  and  the  breath  of  it,  which 
has  no  other  limits  than  its  population  and  culture,  already  com- 
prehends 145  miles.  The  sky  of  the  colony  is  pure  and  serene; 
the  climate,  very  wholesome  of  itself,  has  been  still  rendered  more 
so  by  cultivation;  the  waters  equally  salubrious  and  clear,  always 
flow  upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  sand;  the  year  is  tempered  by  the  re- 
gular return  of  the  seasons.  Winter,  which  begins  in  the  month 
of  January,  lasts  till  the  end  of  March.  As  it  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  speaking,  mo- 
derate; sometimes,  however,  sharp  enough  to  freeze  the  largest 
rivers  in  one  night.  This  revolution,  which  is  as  short  as  it  is 
sudden,  is  occasioned  by  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  from 
the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada.  The  spring  is  ushered  in  by 
soft  rains,  and  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  increases  gradually  till  the 
end  of  June.  The  heat  of  the  dog-days  would  be  insupportable, 
were  it  not  for  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  south-west  winds,  but 
this  succour,  though  pretty  constant,  sometimes  exposes  them  to 
hurricanes  that  tear  up  the  largest  trees  by  the  roots,  and  some- 
times blow  down  whole  forests,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  where  they  are  most  violent.  The  three  anfumnal 
months  are  commonly  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  but 
that  of  being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  not  less  fertile  on  that  ac- 
count. The  soil  in  some  places  consists  of  a  yellow  black  sand,  in 
others  it  is  gravelly,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  greyish  ash  upon  a  sto- 
ny bottom;  in  general,  it  is  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the 
rivulets,  which,  intersecting  it  in  all  directions,  contribute  more  to 
the  fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable  rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  into  the  country,  they  found 
nothing  in  it  but  wood  for  building,  and  iron  mines.  In  process 
of  time,  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds;  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits; 
with  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp;  withraaay  kinds  of  vegetables; 
with  every  sort  of  grain;  and  especially  with  rye  andxriiize,  which 
a  happy  experience  had  shown  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  cli- 
mate. Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  with  sucii  vigour  and 
success  as  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  nations. 

VOL.  in.  2  I 
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From  whence  could  arise  this  extraordinary  prosperity?  From 
that  liberty  and  toleration  which  have  attracted  the  Swedes,  Dutch, 
French,  and  particularly  some  laborious  Germans,  into  that  coun- 
try. It  has  been  the  joint  work  of  Quakers,  Aaabaptists,  church 
of  England-men,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  sects  which  abound  in  this  country,  a  very 
distinguished  one  is  that  of  the  Dumplers.  It  was  founded  by  a 
German,  who,  disgusted  with  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable 
solitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  be  more  at 
liberty  to  give  himself  up  to  contemplation.  Curiosity  brought 
several  of  his  countrymen  to  visit  his  retreat,  and,  by  degrees,  his 
pious,  simple,  and  peaceable  manners,  induced  them  to  settle  near 
him,  and  they  all  formed  a  little  colony,  which  they  called  Eu- 
phrates, in  allusion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  used  to  sing  psalms  on 
the  borders  of  that  river. 

This  little  city  forms  a  triangle,  the  outsides  of  which  are  bor; 
dered  with  mulberry  and  apple  trees,  planted  with  regularity,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and  between  the 
urchard  and  these  ranges  of  trees  are  houses  built  of  wood,  three 
stories  high,  where  every  Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  his  meditations  without  disturbance.  These  contemplative  men 
do  not  amount  to  above  500  in  all;  their  territory  is  about  250 
acres  in  extent,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  marked  by  a  river,  a 
piece  of  stagnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with  trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  separate  quarters  of  the  city.  They 
never  see  each  other  but  at  places  of  worship;  and  have  no  assem- 
blies but  for  public  business.  Their  life  is  taken  up  in  labour, 
prayer,  and  sleep.  Twice  every  day  and  night  they  are  called 
forth  from  their  cells  to  attend  divine  service..  Like  the  Me- 
thodists and  Quakers,  every  individual  among  them  posesses  the 
right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himself  inspired.  Humility, 
temperance,  chastity,  and  the  other  Christian  virtues,  are  the 
favourite  subjects  on  which  they  love  to  discourse  in  their  assen> 
bhes.  They  never  violate  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  so 
much  the  delight  of  laborious  as  well  as  of  idle  men.  They  ad- 
mit a  hell  and  a  paradise;  but  reject,  with  reason,  the  eternity  j 
of  future  punishments.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  with  them  an 
impious  blasphemy,  which  they  abhor,  and,  in  general,  every  tenet 
cruel  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the  Divinity.  As.they 
do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  voluntary  works,  they  only  admir 
nister  baptism  to  the  adult.  At  the  same  time,  they  think  baptism 
so  essentially  necessary  to  salvation,  that  they  imagine  the  souls  .of 
Christians  in  another  world  are  employed  in  converting  those  who 
have  not  died  under  the  law  of  the  gospel.  These  pious  enthu- 
siasts wish  to  acquit  God  of  all  those  cruelties  and  acts  of  iryus; 
tice,  with  which  other  sectaries  have  charged  him. 
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Still  more  disinterested  than  the  Quakers,  they  never  allow  any 
law-suits.  One  may  cheat,  rob,  and  abuse  them,  without  the 
least  danger  of  any  retaliation,  or  even  any  complaint  from  them. 
Religion  has  the  same  effect  on  them  that  philosophy  had  upon 
the  Stoics;  it  makes  them  insensible  to  every  kind  of  insult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  dress.  In  winter,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence  there  hangs  a  hood  to 
serve  instead  of  a  hat,  a  coarse  shirt,  thick  shoes,  and  very  wide 
breeches.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  summer,  only  that  linen 
is  used  instead  of  woollen.  Th«  women  are  dressed  much  like  the 
men,  except  the  breeches. 

Their  common  food  is  vegetables;  not  because  it  is  unlawful  to 
make  use  of  any  other,  but  because  that  kind  of  abstinence  is 
looked  upon  as  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  has  an  aversion  for  blood.  Each  individual  follows  with 
cheerfulness  the  branch  of  business  allotted  to  him.  The  produce 
of  all  their  labours  is  deposited  into  a  common  stock,  in  order  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  every  one.  Besides  the  cultivation,  ma- 
nufactures, and  all  the  arts  necessary  to  the  little  society,  which 
are  thus  produced  by  united  industry,  it  affords  a  superfluous  part 
for  exchanges  proportioned- to  the  population. 

Though  the  two  sexes  live  separate  at  Euphrates,  the  Dumplers 
do  not  on  that  account  foolishly  renounce  matrimony.  But  those 
who  find  themselves  disposed  to  it,  leave  the  city,  and  form  an  es<- 
tablishment  in  the  country,  which  is  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  They  repay  this  by  the  produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  ' 
all  thrown  into  the  public  treasury,  and  their  children  are  sent  to 
be  edacated  in  the  mother- country.  Without  this  wise  and 
Christian  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  nothing  more  than 
monks,  and  in  process  of  time  would  become  either  savages  or  li- 
bertines. In  the  monastic  life,  the  fervour  of  devotion  is  confin- 
ed to  a  certain  season.  A  monk  possessed  of  much  sensibility  may" 
have  an  inclination  to  be  a  religieuse  till  he  is  twenty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  lady  may  wjsh  to  be  a  beauty' till  the  age  of  twenty- 
five;  but,  after  that  period,  he  must  be  a  man. 

What  is  most  edifying,  and  at  the  same  time  most  extraor- 
dinary, is  the  harmony  that  subsists  between  all  the  sects  esta- 
blished in  Pensylvania,- notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  Though  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  church, 
they  all  love  and  cherish  one  another  as  children  of  the  same  fa- 
ther. They  have  always,  continued  to  live  like  brothers,  because 
they  had  the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  It  is  to  this  delightful- 
harmony  that  we  must  attribute  more  particularly  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  colony. 

In  the  baginning  of  the  year  1766,  its  population  amounted  to 
'150,000  white  people.     The  number  must  have  been  consjdera- 
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'  bly  increased  from  that  period,  since  it  is  doubled  every  fifteen 
years,  according  to  Dr  Franklin's  calculations.  There  were  still 
30,000  blacks  in  the  province,  who  met  with  better  usage  in  this 
province  than  in  the  others,  but  who  were  still  exceedingly  unhap- 
py. A  circumstance,  however,  not  easily  to  be  believed,  is,  that 
the  subjection  of  the  negroes  has  not  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
masters;  their  manners  are  still  pure,  and  even  austere,  in  Pensyl- 
vania.  Is  this  singular  advantage  to  be  ascribed  to  the  climate,  the 
laws,  the  religion,  the  emulation,  constantly  subsisting  between 
the  different  sects,  or  to  some  other  particular  cause?  Let  the 
reader  determine  this  question. 

The  Pensylvanians  are  in  general  well  mad«,  and  their  women 
of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they  become  mothers  sooner  than  in 
Europe,  they  sooner  cease  to  breed.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate 
seems,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hasten  the  operations  of  nature,  its 
inconstancy  weakens  them  on  the  other.  There  is  no  place 
where  the  temperature  of  the  sky  is  more  variable,  for  it  some- 
times changes  five  or  six  times  in  the  same  day.  As,  however, 
these  varieties  neither  have  any  dangerous  influence  upon  the 
vegetables,  nor  destroy  the  harvests,  there  is  a  constant  plenty,, 
and  an  universal  appearance  of  ease.  The  economy  which  is  so 
particularly  attended  to  in  Pensylvania  does  not  prevent  both 
sexes  from  being  well  clothed;  and  their  food  is  still  preferable  in 
its  kind  to  their  clothing.  The  families,  whose  circumstances  are. 
the  least  easy,  have  all  of  them  bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  rum. 
A  very  great  number  can  afford  to  drink  French  and  Spanish 
wines,  punch,  and  even  liquors  of  a  higher  price.  The  abuse  of 
these  liquors  is  less  frequent  than  in  other  places,  but  is  not 
without  example. 

The  pleasing  view  of  this  abundance  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
■melancholy  sight  of  poverty.  There  are  no  beggars  in  Pensyl- 
vania. All  those  whose  birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  without 
recourses,  are  suitably  provided  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
spirit  of  benevolence  is  carried  still  farther,  and  is  extended. even 
to  the  most  amiable  hospitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to  stop 
in  any  place,  without  the  apprehensions  of  giving  the  least  uneasy 
sensation,  except  that  of  regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happiness  of  the  colony  is  not  disturbed  by  the  oppressive 
burden  of  taxes*.  In.  1766,  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
280,140  livres  (L.12,256  -2  6).  Most  of  them,  even  those  that 
were  designed  to  repair  the  damages  of  war,    were   to  cease  in 


Eight  thousand  pounds  Sterling  are  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  ex- 
:esof  Government,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  bestowed  in  making  presents 
u  Lhe  savages:  These  are  friendly  Indians,  with  whom  a  goe-d  understanding » 
:ultivated  for  the  sake  of  procuring  peace;  not  allies  kept  in  pay  for  the  purpote  «t 
nakiiifc  war. 
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1772.  If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at  that 
period,  it  was  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the  savages,  which  had 
occasioned  extraordinary  expences.  This  trifling  inconvenience 
would  not  have  been  attended  to,  if  Penn's  family  couid  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  to  the  public  expences,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  they  obtain  from  the  province:  A  cir- 
cumstance required  by  the  inhabitants,  and  which,  in  equity,  they 
ought  to  have  complied  with. 

The  Pensylvanians,  happy  possessors,  and  peaceable  tenants  of 
a  country  that  usually  renders  them  twenty  or  thirty  fold,  for 
whatever  they  lay  out  upon  it,  have  no  restraints  upon  matrimony 
and  the  propagation  of  their  species.  There  is  hardly  an  unmar- 
ried person,  to  be  met,  with  in  the  whole  country.  This  circum- 
stance renders  marriage  more  happy,  and  procures  to  it  more  re- 
spect; the  freedom,  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  it,  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  the  parties:  They  choose  the  lawyer  and  the 
priest  rather  as  witnesses,  than  as  ministers  of  the  engage- 
ment. Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  opposition,  they  go 
off  together  on  horseback}  the  man  gets  behind  his  mistress,  and,, 
in  this  situation,  they  present  themselves  before  the  magistrate, 
where  the  girl  declares  she  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and  that 
they  are  come  to  be  married.  So  solemn  an  avowal  cannot  be  re- 
jected; nor  has  any  person  a  right  to  give  them  molestation.  In 
all  other  cases,  paternal  authority  is  excessive.  The  head  of  a 
family,  whose  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed  to  engage  his  chil- 
dren to  his  creditors;  a  punishment,  one  should  imagine,  very- 
sufficient  to  induce  a  fond  father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  A  man 
grown  up  acquits,  in  one  year's  service,  a  debt  of  112  livres  10 
sols  (L.4  18  8|):  Children  under  12  years  of  age,  are  obliged  to 
serve  till  they  are  one-and-twenty  for  a  debt  of  135  livres  (L5, 
18s.  l-|d.).  This  is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal!  manners  of 
the  east. 

Though  there  are  several  villages,  and  even  some  cities  in  the 
colony,  most  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  live  separately,  as 
it  were,  within  their  families.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his. 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plantation  well  inclosed  with 
quickset  hedges.  Of  course,  each  parish  is  near  twelve  or  fif- 
teen leagues  in  circumference.  This  distance  of  the  churches 
makes  the  ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  influence.  Chil- 
dren are  not  baptized  till  several  months,  and  sometimes  not 
till  a  year  or  two  after  their  birth.  Without  wrangling  and 
disputing  about  modes  of  worship,  in  a  country  where  every  man 
has  his  own,  they  honour  the  Supreme  Being  more  by  their  virtue* 
than  their  prayers.  Morals  are  more  securely  guarded  by  inno- 
cence and  ignorance,  than  by  controversies  and  precepts. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  seems  reserved  for  the  last  honours 
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man  receives  on  earth  before  he  is  for  ever  shut  up  in  the  grave. 
As  soon  as  any  one  dies  in  the  country,  the  nearest  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  burial.  These  spread  it 
in  the  habitations  next  to  theirs,  and  within  a  few  hours  the 
news  is  thus  conveyed  to  a  distance.  Every  family  sends  at  least 
one  person  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in,  they  are  pre- 
sented with  purich  and  cake.  When  the  assembly  is  complete, 
the  corps  is  carried  to  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  his  sect, 
or,  if  that  should  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  into  one  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  generally  a  train  of  four  or 
five  hundred  persons  on  horseback,  who  "observe  a  continual  sc- 
ience, and  have  all  the  external  appearance  suited  to  the  melancho- 
ly nature  of  the  ceremony.  One  singular  circumstance  is,  that  the 
Pensylvanians,  who  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  parade  during  their 
lives,  seem  to  for.get  this  character  of  modesty  at  their  deaths. 
They  are  all  desirous  that  the  poor  remains  of  their  short  lives 
should  be  attended  with  a  funeral  pomp  suited  to  their  rank  or 
fortune. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that  plain  and  virtuous  nations,  ever! 
savage  and  poor  ones,  are  remarkably  attached  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  burial.  The  reason  is,  .that  they  look  upon  these  last 
honours  as  duties  of  the  survivors,  and  the  duties  themselves  as  so 
many  distinct  proofs  of  that-  principle  of  love,  which  is  very  strong 
in  private  familes  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  nearest  to  that  of  na- 
ture. It  is  not  the  dying  man  himself  who  exacts  these  honours, 
it  is  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  children,  who  voluntarily  pay  them 
to  the  ashes  of  a  beloved  husband  and  father  who  has  deserved  to 
*  be  lamented.  .  These  ceremonies  have  always  more  numerous  at- 
tendants in  small  societies  than  in  larger  ones;  because,  though  there 
are  fewer  families,  they  are  more  strongly  connected.  Possessing 
a,  greater  unanimity  among  themselves,  and  consequently  more 
firmness,  all  their  efforts  and  springs  of  action  are  more  vigorousi 
This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  small  nations  have  overcome  larger 
ones;  it  drove  Xerxes  and  the  Persians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will 
some  time  or  other  expel  the  French  out  of  Corsica. 

But  from  whence  does  Pensylvania  draw  the  materials  for  her  own 
consumption,  and  in  what  manner  does  she  contrive  to  be  so  co- 
piously furnished  with  them?  With  the  flax  and  hemp  that  is  raised 
at  home,  and  the  cotton  she  procures  from  South  America,  she  fa- 
bricates a  great  quantity  of  ordinary  linens,  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  she  manufactures  many  coarse  cloths. 
Whatever  her  own  industry  is  not  able  to  furnish,  she  purchases 
with  the  produce  of  her  territory.  Her  ships  carry  over  to  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  islands,  biscuit,  flour,  butter, 
cheese,  tallow,  vegetables,  fruits,  salt  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all 
sorts- of  wood  for  building.     They  receive,  in  exchange,  cotton,  su- 
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gar,  coffee,  brandy,'  and  money,  which  are  so  many  materials  for 
a  fresh  commerce  with  the  mother-country,  and  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Ma- 
deira, the  Canaries,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  open  an  advantageous 
market  to  the  corn  and  wood  of  Pensylvania,  which  they  purchase 
with  wine  and  piasters.  The  mother-country  receives  from  Pen- 
sylvania, iron,  flax,  leather,  furs,  lintseed-oil,  masts,  and  yards; 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  wool,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irish  and  India 
linens,  hard-ware,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  or  necessity.  As 
these,  however,  amount  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  what  it  buy*, 
England  may  be  considered  as  a  gulf,  in  which  all  the  metals  Pen- 
sylvania has  drawn  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world  are  sunk*. 
In  1723,  England  sentjpver  goods  to  Pensylvania  only  to  the  value 
of  250,000  livres  (L.  10,937,  10s.);  at  present"  she  furnishes  to  the 
amount  of  10,000,000  (L.  437,500).  ■  This  sum  is  too  considera- 
ble for  the  colonists  to  be'able  to  pay,  even  by  depriving  them- 
selves of  all  the  gold  they  draw  from  the  other  markets  they  fre- 
quent; and  this  inability  must  continue  as  long  as  the  improvement 
of  their  cultures  should  require  more  considerable  advances  than 
their  produce  yields.  Other  colonies,  which  enjoy,  almost  exclu- 
sively, some  branches  of  trade,  such  as  rice,  tobacco,  and' indigo, 
must  have  grown  rich  very  rapidly.  Pensylvania,  whose  riches-are 
founded  on  agriculture  and  the  increase. of  her  flocks,  will  acquire 
them  more  gradually;  but  her  prosperity  will  be  fixed  upon  a  more 
firm  and  permanent  basis. 

If  any  circumstance  can  retard  the  progress  of  the  colony,  it 
must  be  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  plantations  are  formed. 
Penn's  family,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  grant  them 
indiscriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  they  are 
required,  provided  that  they  are  paid  150  livres  (L.6  11  3)  for 
each  hundred  acres,  and  that  the  purchasers  agree  to  give  an  an- 
nual rent  of  about  ohe  sol  (about  id.)  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  province  wants  that  sort  of  connection  which  is  neces- 
sary in  all  things,  and  that  the,  scattered  inhabitants  easily  become 
the  prey  of  the  most  insignificant  enemy  who  shall  venture  to  attack 
them. 

The' habitations  are  cleared  in  different  ways."  Sometimes  a 
huntsman  will  settle  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  or  quite  close  to  it. 
His  nearest  neighbours  assist  him  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  in 
heaping  them  up  one  over  another,  and  this  constitutes  a  house. 

*  This  sacrifice,  which  has  not  been  less  than  L.  100,000  Sterling  annually,  has  not 
-jet  freed  the  colony  of  all  the  debt  due  to  the  mother-country.  Besides,  there  is  lit- 
tle cash  remaining  in  Pensylvania,  their  ordinary  money  being  only  paper  stampt 
■jvith  the  king's  arms,  and  the  name  of  the  Governor.  These  notes  are  from  three 
pence  to  six  livres.  In  1755,  their  total  sum  did  not  exceed  80,000  livres  (L.3,500 
Surfing), 
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Around  this  spot  he  cultivates,  without  any  assistance,  a  garden, 
or  a  field  sufficient  to  subsist  himself  and  his  family. 

A  few  years  after  the  first  labours  were  finished,  some  men, 
more  active  than  rich,  arrived  from  the  mother-country.  They 
paid  the  huntsman  for  his  pains,  and  agreed  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  some  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
They  built  more  commodious  habitations,  and  cleared  a  great  ex- 
tent of  territory. 

At  length  some  Germans,  who  came  into  the  new  world  from 
inclination,  or  were  driven  into  it  by  persecution,  completed  these 
settlements  that  were  as  yet  unfinished.  The  first  and  second  or- 
der of  planters  removed  their  industry  into  other  parts,  with  a 
more  considerable  stock  for  carrying  on  their  cultures  than  they 
had  at  first. 

The  annual  exports  of  Pensylvania  may  be  valued  at  25,000 
tons.  It  receives  four  hundred  ships,  and  fits  out  about  an  equal 
number.  They  almost  all  come  into  Philadelphia,  which  is  the 
capital,  from  whence  they  are  also  dispatched. 

This  famous  city,  whose  very  name  recals  every  humane  feel- 
ing, is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill, 
about  120  miles  from  the  sea.  Penn,  who  destined  it  for  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  great  empire,  designed  it  to  be  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  two  in  length  between  the  rivers;  but  its  population  has  pro- 
ved insufficient  to  cover  the  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  they  have 
built  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware;  but  without  giving  up 
the  ideas  of  the  legislator,  or  deviating  from  his  plan.  These  pre- 
cautions are  highly  proper:  Philadelphia  must  become  the  most 
considerable  city  of  America;  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  co- 
lony should  not  make  great  progress,  and  its  productions  must  pass 
through  the  harbour  of  the  capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  sea.  The 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  all  straight  andintersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  are  in  general  fifty  feet  broad;  the  two  principal  ones 
are  a  hundred.  On  each  side  of  them,  there  are  foot-paths,  guard- 
ed by  posts  placed  at  different  distances.  The  houses,  each  of  which 
has  its  garden  and  orchard,  are  commonly  two  stories  high,  and 
are  built  either  of  a  brick  or  of  a  kind  of  soft  stone,  which  grows 
hard  by  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Till  very  lately,  the  walls  had  but 
little  thickness,  because  they  were  only  to  be  covered  with  a  very 
light  kind  of  wood.  Since  the  discovery  of  slate-quarries,  the  walls 
haye  acquired  a  solidity  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  new 
roofs.  The  present  buildings  have  received  an  additional  decora- 
tion from  a  kind  of  marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  their  prin- 
cipal ornament,  and  is  found  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Of  this 
marble  they  make  tables,  chimney-pieces,  and  other  household 
furniture;  besides  which,  it  is  become  a  pretty  considerable  article 
pf  commerce  with  the  greatest  part  of  America. 
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These  valuable  materials  could  not   have  been  < 
houses,  without  being  lavished  upon  the  churches. 
its  own  church,  and  some  of  them  have  several. 

The  town- house  is  a  building  held  in  as  much  veneration,  though 
not  so  much  frequented,  as  the  churches.  It  is  constructed  with 
the  most  sumptuous  magnificence.  It  is  there  that  the  legislators 
of  the  colony  assemble  once  a  year,  and  more  frequently,  if  neces- 
sary, to  settle  every  thing  relative  to  public  business;  the  whole  of 
which  is  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  nation  in  the  persons 
of  its  representatives. 

Next  to  the  town-house  is  a  most  elegant  library,  built  in  1742, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  care  of  the  learned  and  generous 
Dr  Franklin.  In  it  are  found  the  best  English,  French,  and 
Latin  authors.  It  is  only  Open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays.  Those 
who  have  founded  it  have  a  free  access  to  it  the  whole  year.  The 
rest  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of  the  books,  and  a  forfeit  if  they  are 
not  returned  in  due  time.  This  little  fund,  constantly  accumula- 
ting, is  appropriated  to  the  increase  and  enlargement  of  the  library, 
to  which  have  been  lately  added,  in  order  to  make  it  more  useful, 
some  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  with  a  very  fine 
cabinet'of  natural  history. 

•  The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the,  sciences,  was  founded  in  1749.  At  first,  it  only 
initiated  the  youth  in  the  Belles  Lettres  In  1764,  a  class  of  me- 
dicine was  established  there.  Knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  adepts 
in  the  sciences,  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which  are 
become  their  patrimony,  shall  yield  a  greater  produce.  It  may  be 
foretold,  that  theology  will  be  the  only  science  that  will  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  a  school  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  a  people 
that  tolerate  all  religions,  though  they  have  no  established  mode, 
of  worship,  nor  do  they  even  wish  for  one.  This  will- be  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  there  will  be  no  dispute  about  words, 
and  where  they  will  not  conceive  a  hatred  at  one  another,  on  ac- 
count of  things  in  their  nature  incomprehensible.  If  ever  despo- 
tism, superstition,  or  war,  should  plunge  Europe  again  into  that 
state  of  barbarism  from  whence  philosophy  and  the  arts  have  drawn 
it,  the  sacred  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in  Philadelphia,  and  come  from 
thence  to  enlighten  the  world.  .This  .city  is  amply  supplied  with 
every  assistance  human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources industry  can  make  use  of.  Its  keys,  the  principal  of  which 
is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  present  a  chain  of  convenient  warehouses, 
and  recesses  ingeniously  contrived  for  ship-building.  Ships  of  five 
hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  difficulty,  except  in  the 
times  of  frost.  There  they  load  the  merchandise  which  has  either 
come  down  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or  along  roads  better 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  inost  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made 
3K 
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a  greater  progress  in  this  part  of  the  new  world,  than  among  the 
most  ancient  nations  of  the  old. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  population  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  bills  of  mortality  are  not  kept  with  any  exactness, 
and  there  are  several  sects  who  do  not  baptize  their  children.  It 
appears  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that,  in  1766,  it  contained  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  As  most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  sale 
of  the  productions  of  the  colony,  and  in  supplying  it  with  what 
they  draw  from  abroad,  it  is  impossible  that  their  fortunes  should 
not  be  very  considerable,  and  they  must  increase  still  further,  in 
proportion- as  the. cultivation  advances- in  a  country  where  hitherto 
not  above  one-sixth  of  the  land  has  been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcastle,  and  the  other  cities  of  Pen- 
sylvania,  is  entirely  open.-  The  whole  country  is  equally  without 
defence.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  who  have  always  maintained  the  principal  influence  in 
the  public  deliberations,  though  they  do  not  form  above  one-third 
part  of  the  population  of  the  colony.  These  sectaries  cannot  be 
too  much  favoured  on  account  of  their  modesty,  probity,  love  of 
labour,  and  benevolence.  One  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  ac- 
cuse their  legislation  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 

When  they  established  that  civil  liberty  which  pro-tects  one  do- 
zen from  another,  ought  not  the  founders  of  the  colony  to  have  ta- 
ken some  pains  for  the  maintenance  of  political  liberty  also,  which 
protects  one  state  from  the  encroachments  of  another?  The  au- 
thority, which  exerts  itself  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at 
home,  seems  to  have  done  nothing,  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
sion from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony  would  never  have 
any  enemies,  was  to  suppose  the  world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It 
was  encouraging  the  strong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  giving  up  all  the  country  to  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  the  first  tyrant  who  should  think  proper  to  sub- 
due it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  strictness  of 
the  gospel  maxims  by  which  the  Quakers  are  literally  governed, 
with  that  appearance  of  force,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  which 
puts  all  Christian  nations  in  a  continual  state  of  war  with  'each, 
other?  Besides,  what  could  the  French  or  the  Spaniards  do,  if  they 
were  to  enter  Pensylvania  sword  in  hand?  Unless  they  shouldde- 
stroy,  in  one  night  or  in  one  day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  fortu- 
nate region,  they  would  not  be  able  to  cut  off  the  race  of  those 
mild  and  charitable  men.  Violence  has  its  boundaries  in  its  very 
excess-,,  it  consumes  and  extinguishes  itself,  as  the  fire  reduces  to 
ashes  the  fuel  that  supports  it.  But  virtue,  when  guided  by  hu- 
manity and  brotherly  love,  reanimates  itself,  as  the  tree  under  the 
edge  of  the  pruning  knife.     Wicked  men  stand  in  need  of  nura- 
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bers  to  execute  their  sanguinary  projects.  But  the  just  man,  or 
the  Quaker,  requires  only  a  brother,  from  whom  he  may  receive, 
or  to  whom  he  may  give,  assistance.  Let  then  the  warlike  na- 
tions, people  who  are  either  slaves  or  tyrants,  go  into  Pensylva- 
nia;  there  they  will  find  all  avenues  open  to  them,  all  property  at 
their  disposal;  not  a  single  soldier,  but  numbers  of  merchants  and 
farmers.  But,  if  they  are  tormented,  restrained,  or  oppressed, 
they  will  fly  and  leave  their  lands  uncultivated,  their  manufactures 
destroyed,  and  their  warehouses  empty.  They  will  go  and  culti- 
vate, and  spread  population  in  some  new  land}  they  will  go  round 
the  world  and  expire  in  their  progress,  rather  than  turn  their  arms 
against  their  pursuers,  or  submit  to  bear  their  yoke.  Their  ene- 
mies will  have  acquired  nothing  but  the  hatred  of  mankind,  and 
the  curses  of  posterity. 

It  is  upoiSthis  prospect, ■  and  on  this  foresight,  that  the  Pensyl- 
wmians  have  founded  the  opinion  of  their  future  security.  At 
present  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  behind,  since  the  French 
have  lost  Canada;  and  the  flanks  of  the  colony  are  sufficiently 
covered  by  the  English  settlements.  As  for  the  rest,  as  they  do 
aot  see  that  the  most  warlike  states  are  the  most  durable,  or  that 
mistrust,  which  is  always  awake,  makes  them  rest  in  greater  quiet; 
or  that  there  is  any  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  held  with  so  much  fear;  they  live,  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, without  any  thought  of  to-morrow.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
may  think  themselves  secured  by  those  very  precautions  that  are 
taken  in  the  colonies  that  surround  them.  One  of  the  barriers,  or 
bulwarks  that  preserves  Pensylvania  from  a  maritime  invasion,  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  is  Virginia. 

Virginia,  which  was  originally  intended  to  Wretched  slate 
denote  all  that  extensive  space  which  the  fcuglish  ,  y.  „:„^a  ai 
proposed  to  occupy  in  the  continent  of  North  A-  J  J*  ^^_ 
merica,isat  present  confined  within  much  narrow-  ' 

er  limits.     It   now  comprehends  only  that  coun- 
try, which  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland;  to  the  south  by 
Carolina;  to  they  west  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  to  the 
east  by  the  ocean.     This  space  is    two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

It  was  in  1606  that  the  English  first  landed  at  Virginia;  and 
their  first  settlement  was  James  Town.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
object  that  presented  itself  to  them  was  a  rivulet,  which,  issuing 
from  a  sand  bank,  drew  after  it  a  quantity  of  tale,  which  glittered 
at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  and  running  water.  In  an  age  when  gold 
and  silver  mines  were  the  only  object  of  men's  researches,  this  de- 
spicable substance  was  immediately  taken  for  silver.  Every  other 
labour  was  instantly  suspended  to  acquire  it.  And  the  illusion  was 
*o  complete,  that  two  ships,  which  had  arrived  there  with  neces- 
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saries,  were  sent  home  so  fully  freighted  with  these  imaginary  riches, 
that  there  scarcely  remained  any  room  for  a  few  furs.  As  long 
as  the  infatuation  lasted,  the  colonists  disdained  to  employ  them- 
selves in  clearing  the  lands;  so  that  a  dreadful  famine  was  at  last 
the  consequence  of  this  foolish  pride.  Of  five  hundred  men  that 
had  come  from  Europe,  sixty  only  remained  alive.  These  few, 
having  only  a  fortnight's  provision  left,  were  upon  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Newfoundland,  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived  there 
with  three  ships,  a  fresh  colony,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  described  this  nobleman  as  a  man  whose  genius  raised 
him  above  the  common  prejudices  of  the  times.  His  disinterest- 
edness-was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  .accepting  the  government 
of  the  colony,  which  was  still  in  its  infancy,  the  only  satisfaction 
he  promised  to  himself  was  to  gratify  the  inclination  a  virtuous, 
mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to  secure  the  esteem  of  post<*rity,  which 
is  the  second  reward  of  that  genertosity  that  devotes  itself  totally  to 
the  service  of  the  public.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  knowledge  of 
his  character  procured  him  universal  respect.  He  began  by  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  the  wretched  colonists  to  their  fatal  country, 
to  comfort  them  in  their  sufferings,  and  to  make  them  hope  for  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  firmness  of  an 
enlightened  magistrate  to  the  tenderness  of  a  good  father,  he  taught 
them  how.  to  direct  their  labours  to  an  useful  end.  For  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  reviving  colony,  Delaware's  declining  health  soon 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe;  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
favourite  colonists,  nor  ever  failed  to  make  use  of  all  his  credit  and 
interest  at  court  to  support  them. 

The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progress,  a  circumstance 
that  was  attributed  to  the  oppression  inseparable  from  exclusive 
privileges.  The  company  which  exercised  them  was  dissolved  up- 
on Charles  the  First's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  from  that  time 
Virginia  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown,  which 
exacted  no  more  than  a  rent  -of  2  livres  5jso)s  (about  two  shillings) 
upon  every  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  moment  tbe  colonists  had  known  no  true  enjoyment 
of  property.  Every  individual  wandered  where  chance  directed 
him,  or  fixed  himself  in  the  place  he  liked  best,  without  consulting 
any  titles  or  agreements.  At  length  boundaries  were  ascertained, 
and  those  who  had  been  so  long  wanderers,  now  became  citizens, 
and  had  fixed  limits  to  their  plantations.  The  establishment  of 
this  first  law  of  society  changed  the  appearance  of  every  thing. 
New  buildings  arose  on,  all  sides,  and  were  surrounded  by  fresh 
cultivations.  This  activity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprising 
men  over  to.  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  search  of  fortune  or  of 
liberty,  which  is  the  only  compensation  for  the  want  of  it.  The- 
memorable  troubles  that  produced  a  change  in  the  constitution  o£ 
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England  added  to  these  a  multitude  of  Royalists,  who  went  there' 
with  a  resolution  to  wait  with  Berkley,  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
'  who  was  also  attached  to  king  Charles,  the  decision  of  that  de- 
serted monarch's  fate.  Berkley  still  continued  to  protect  them, 
even  after  the  king's  death;  but  some  of  the  inhabitants,  either 
seduced  or  intimidated,  and  seconded  by  the  approach  of  a  power- 
ful fleet,  delivered  up  the  colony  to  the  Protector.  If  the  gover- 
nor was  compelled  to  follow  the  stream  against  his  will,  he  was, 
at  least,  among  those  whom  Charles  had  honoured  with  posts  of 
confidence  and  rank,  the  last  who  submitted  to  Cromwell,  and  the 
first  who  shook  off  his  yoke.  This  brave  man  was  sinking  un- 
der the  oppression  of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
called him  to  the  place,  which  his  successor's  death  had  left  va- 
cant; but  far  from  yielding  to  these  flattering  solicitations,  he  de- 
clared thaff-he  never  would  serve  any  but  the  legimate  heirs  of  the 
dethroned  monarch:  Such  an  example  of  magnanimity,  at  a  time 
when"  there  were  no  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family, 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
Charles  the  Second  was  unanimously  proclaimed  in  Virginia  be- 
fore he  had  been  proclaimed  in  England. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  all  the  benefit  .from  so 
generous  a  step  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
it.  Whilst  the  court,  on  one  hand,  granted  to  rapacious  men  of 
family  exorbitant  privileges,  which  swallowed  up  the  properties 
of  several  obscure  colonists;  the  parliament,  on  the  other,  laid 
enormous  taxes  upon  both  the  exports  from  and  imports  to  Vir- 
ginia. This  double  oppression  drained  all  the  resources,  and  dis- 
pelled all  the  hopes  of  the  colony;  and,  to  complete  its  misfor- 
tunes, the  savages,  who  had  never  been  sufficiently  caressed,  took 
that  opportunity  to  renew  their  incursions  with  a  spirit  and  uni- 
formity of  design  that  had  never  been  yet  known. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the  Virginians  to  de- 
spair. Berkley,  who  had  so  long  been  their  idol,  was  accused  of 
wanting  fortitude  to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  mother-country, 
and  activity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  savages.  The  eyes  of 
all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Bacon,  a  young  officer,  full  of 
vivacity,  eloquence,  and  intrepidity,  of  an  insinuating  disposition} 
and  an  agreeable  person.  They  chose  him  for  their  general  in  an 
irregular  and  tumultuous  manner.  Though  his  military  successes 
might  have  justified  this  prepossession  of  the  licentious  multitude, 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  governor  from  declaring  Bacon  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country.  A  sentence  so  severe,  and  which  was  im-> 
prudent  at  the  time,  determined  Bacon  to  assume  a  power  by 
force,  which  he  had  exercised  peaceably  and  wichout  opposition 
for  six  months.  His  death  put  a  stop  to  all  his  projects  The 
malcontents,  disunited  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  and  intimated 
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by  the  troops  which  were  coming  from  Europe,  were  induced  to 
sue  for  pardon,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The  rebellion, 
therefore,  was  attended  with  no  bad  consequences.  Mercy  insur- 
ed obedience;  and,  since  that  remarkable  crisis,  the  history  of 
Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account  of  its  plantations. 

,,    .    .  .     ,.  This  great  establishment  was- governed,  at 

Administration      .-     ,      .b  .       ,  ,       ,  °t   .      .      , 

fy...  the  beginning,  by  persons  placed  at  the   head 

J        fa  of  it  by  the  company  who  were   the  original 

proprietors  of  it.     Virginia  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of 

the    mother-country,    which  is  the   name   the   English   colonists 

give  their   metropolis.      They  began   by   establishing    a  regular 

government  there,  which,  in   1620,  was   composed  of  a  chief,  a 

council,  and  deputies  from  each  county,  to  whose  united  care  the 

interests  of  the  province  were  committed.     At  first  the  council  and 

representatives  of  the  people  used  to  meet  in  the  same  room,  as 

they  did  formerly  in  Scotland.     But  in   1689,  they  divided,  and 

had  each  their  separate  chamber,   in  intimation  of  the  parliament 

of  England.     This  custom  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

The  governor,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the  king,  and  for  an 
unlimited  period,  has  the  sole  disposal  of  the  regular  troops,  the 
militia,  and  of  all  military  employments,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
improving  or  rejecting  whatever  laws  are  proposed  by  the  general 
assembly.  Besides  this,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  which 
has  very  little  influence  in  other  matters,  he  may  either  prorogue 
,or  entirely  dissolve  this  kind  of  parliament:  He  choses  all  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  all  the  collectors  of  the  revenue;  he  alienates  the 
unoccupied  lands  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  established  forms, 
and  disposes  of  the  public  treasure.  So  many  prerogatives,  which 
lead  on  to  usurpation,  render  government  more  arbitrary  at  Vir- 
ginia than  it  is  in  the  more  northern  colonies:  They  frequantly 
open  the  door  to  oppression. 

The  council  is  composed  of  12  members,  created  either  by  let- 
ters patent  or  by  particular  order  from  the  king.  When  there 
happen  to  be  less  than  nine  in  the  country,  the  governor  chooses 
three  out  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  make  up  the  number. 
They  form  a  kind  of  upper  house,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  to 
assist  the  administration,  and  to  counteract  tyranny.  They  have 
also  the  power  of  rejecting  all  acts  passed  in  the  lower  house. 
The  salaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to  no  more  than  787.5 
Jivres  (L.34.4    10    7i). 

Virginia  is  divided  into  2.5  counties,  each  of  which  sends  two 
deputies.  The  city  and  college  of  James-Town  have  each  of  them 
separately  the  right  of  naming  one,  which  make  up  in  all  52. 
Every  inhabitant,  possessed  of  a  freehold,  except  only  women  and 
minors,  has  the  right  of  election,  and  that  of  being  elected. 
Though  there  is  no  time  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the  general  as- 
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sembly,  it  commonly  meets  once  a  year,'  or  once  in  every  two  years; 
the  meeting  is  very  seldom  deferred  till  three.  The  frequency  of 
these  meetings  is  infallibly  kept  up  by  the  precaution  of  grant- 
ing supplies  only  for  a  short  time.  All  acts  passed  in  the  two 
houses  must  be  sent  over  to  the  sovereign  to  receive  his  sanction; 
however,  till  that  returns,  they  are  always  in  force,  when  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  public  revenues  of  Virginia  are  collected  from  different 
sources,  and  appropriated  in  different  manners.  The  tax  of  2 
livres  5  sols,  (Is.  1 1  |d.)  upon 'every  quintal  of  tobacco;  that  of  16 
livres  17  sols  and  6  deniers  (14s.  9d.)  per  ton,  which  everyvessel, 
full  or  empty,  is  obliged  to  pay  at  its  return  from  a  voyage;  that 
of  11  livres  5  sols  (9s.  10-J-d)  a-head  exacted  from  all  passen- 
gers, slaves  as  well  as  free  men,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony; 
the,  penalties  and  forfeitures  appointed  by  different  acts  of  the 
province;  the  duty  upon  both  the  lands  and  personal  estates  of 
those  who  leave  no  ligitimate  heir;  these  different  articles,  which 
together  amount  to  70,000  livres  (L.  3,062,  10s.)  are  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  current  expences  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  governor  and  the  council.  The  general  assembly  has  nothing 
more  to  do  in  this  matter  but  to  audit  the  accounts. 

This  assembly,  however,  has  reserved  to  itself  the  disposition 
of  the  funds  raised  for  extraordinary  occasions.  These  arise  £rom 
a  duty  of  entrance  upon  strong  liquors,  from  one  of  22  livres  10 
sols  (19s.  8^d.)  upon  every  slave,  and  one  of  16  livres  17  sols, 
(about  14<s.  9d.)  upon  every  servant,  not  an  Englishman,  that  en- 
ters the  colony.  A  revenue  of  this  nature  must  be  extremely  va- 
riable; but,  in  general,  it  is  pretty  considerable,  and  has  been  for  the 
most  part  judiciously  employed.  _       r 

Besides  these  taxes,  which  are  paid  in  money,  there  are  others^ 
paid  in  kind.  There  is  a  sort  of  triple  pole-tax  on  the  article  of  to- 
bacco, from  which  the  white  women  only  are  exempted.  The  first  is 
raised  by  order  of  the  general  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expences  of  its  meeting,  for  that  of  the  militia,  and  for  some 
other  national  exigencies.  The  second,  which  is  called  provincial, 
is  imposed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  for  its  par- 
ticular uses.  The  third  is  parochial,  raised  by  the  chief  persons  of 
the  community,  upon  every  thing  that  has  more  or  less  connec- 
tion with  the  established  form  of  worship. 

In  the  beginning,  justice  was  administered  with  a  disinterested- 
ness that  testified  the  equity  of  the  judges.  One  single  court  had 
the  cognizance  of  all  causes,  and  used  to  decide  them  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  only  an  appeal  to  the  general  assembly,  which  was 
not  less  diligent  in  terminati-ng  them.  So  good  a  system  was  not 
of  long  duration:  In  1692,  all  the  statutes  and  formalities  of 
the  mpfher-country  were  adopted,  and  all  the  chicanery  of  it  was 
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introduced  along  with  them.  Since  that  time,  every  country  has 
its  distinct  tribunal,  composed  of  a  sheriff,  his  under  officers,  and 
juries.  From  these  courts  all  causes  are  carried  to  the  council, 
where  the  governor  presides,  who  has  the  power  of  determining 
finally  in  all  concerns  as  far  as  6750  livres  (L.295  6  S).  If  the 
sums  contended  for  are  more  considerable,  the  contest  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  king.  In  all  criminal  matters,  the  council  pronoun- 
ces without  appeal;  not  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  his  property,  but  because  the  application  of  the  law 
is  much  simpler' and  easier  in  criminal  than  in  civil  causes.  The 
governor  has  besides  the  right  of  pardoning  in  all  cases  but  those 
of  wilful  murder  and  high  treason,  and  even  in  these  he  may  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  the  sentence,  till  he  has  sent  to  know  the 
king's  pleasure. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  not  only  began  them- 
selves by  professing  that  of  the  church  of  England,  but,  in  1642, 
the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  which  indirectly  excluded  all  those 
from  the  province  who  should  not  be  of  this  communion.  The 
necessity  of  peopling  the  country  soon  occasioned  the  repeal  of  this 
law,  which  was  rather  of  a  hierarchal  than  of  a  religious  nature. 
A  toleration  granted  so  late,  and  evidently  with  reluctance,  pro- 
duced no  great  effect.  Only  five  non-conformist  churches  were 
added  to  the  colony,  one  of  which  consisted  of  Presbyterians,  three 
of  Quakers,  and  one  of  French  refugees. 

The  mother  church  has  39  parishes.  Every  parish  chooses  its 
minister,  who  must,  however,  be  approved  of  by  the  governor  be- 
fore he  takes  possession.  In  Some  parishes  he  is  paid  in  land,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  for  cultivating  it;  in 
others,  his  salary  is  1800  lh res  (L.78,  15s.)  or  16,000  pounds 
weight  of  tobacco.  Besides  this,  he  receives  either  5  livres  1 2  sols 
6  deniers  (about  4-s.  lid.)  or  50  pounds  of  tobacco,  for  every  mar- 
riage; and  451ivreS  (L.l  19  44),  or  400  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  funeral  sermon,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  over  the  grave 
of  every  free  man.  With  all  these  advantages,  most  of  the  clergy 
are  not  contented,  because  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  benefices 
by  those  who  conferred  them. 

At  first,  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men;  soon  after  they 
grew  desirous  of  sharing  the  sweets  of  their  situation  with  femnle 
companions.  In  the  beginning,  they  gave  2250  livres  (L.98  8  9) 
for  every  young  person  that  was  brought  them,  from  whom  they 
required  no  other  dowry  than  a  certificate  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
When  the  salubrity  and  fertility  of  the  climate  were  ascertained, 
whole  families,  and  even  some  of  respectable  condition,  went  over 
to  settle  in  Virginia.  In  time  they  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
in  1703.  there  were  66.600  white  people  in  the  colony.  If,  since 
shat  time,  they  have  not  increased  above  a  sixth,  it  must  be  attri- 
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bnted  to  a  pretty  considerable  emigration,  occasioned  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  blacks. 

The  first  of  these  slaves  were  brought  into  Virginia  by  a  Dutch 
ship  in  1621.  Their  number  was  not  considerable;  but  the  in- 
crease of  them  has  been  so  prodigious  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  that  there  are  at  present  1 10,000  negroes  in  the  colony; 
which  occasions  a  double  loss  to  mankind,  first,  in  exhausting  the 
population  of  Africa,  and,  secondly,  in  preventing  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  America. 

Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  regular  troops;  they 
would  be  useless  in  a  province,  which,  from  its  situation  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  productions,  is  sufficiently  protected  both  from  foreign 
invasions,  and  the  incursions  of  the  savages  wandering  about  this 
vastcontinent,  who  have  long  been  too  weak  to  attack  it.  The  mi- 
litia, which  is  composed  of  all  the  free  men,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  - 
years  of  age,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  slaves  in  order.  Every  coun- 
try reviews  all  its  troops  once,  and  the  separate  companies  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Upon  the  least  alarm  given  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  country,  all  the  forces  march.  If  they  are  out  more 
than  two  days,  they  receive  pay;  if  not,  it  is  reckoned  a  part  of 
their  stated  service.  Such  is  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  such 
is  very' nearly  that  of  Maryhnd;  which,  after  having  been  included 
in  this  colony,   was  separated  from  it,  for  reasons   which  must  be 

Charles  the  First,   far  from  having    any  M      1      J   ' 

aversion  for  the  Catholics,  had  some  reason  to       ,  ,   •,%',*     l 
„■  r  ,  ,      i  •  i     ,       i     .      detached     from 

protect  them,  from   the  zeal  which  they  had      y .   ■    ■„ 
shown  for  his  interest,  in  hopes  of  being  tole-  ° 

rated.  But  when  the  accusation  of  being  favourable  to  popery  had 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  that  weak  prince,  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  establish  a  despotic  government,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  the  Catholics  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enacted  against  them 
by  Henry  the  Eight.  These  circumstances  induced  Lord  Baltimore 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Virginia,  where  he  might  he  indulged  in  liberty 
of  conscience.  As  he  found  there  no  toleration  for  an  exclusive 
faith,  which  was  itself  intolerant,  he  formed  the  design  of  a  new  set- 
tlement in  that  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
theriver  of  Potovvmack  and  Pensylvania  His  death,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  had  obtained  powers  from  the  crown  for  peo-. 
pling  this  land,  put  a  stop  to  the  project  for  that  time;  but  it  was 
resumed  from  the  same  religious  motives  by  his  son.  This  young 
nobleman  left  England,  in  the  year  1633,  with  two  hundred  Ro- 
man catholics,  most  of  them  of  good  families.  The  education  they 
had  received,  the  cause  of  religion,  for  which  they  had  left  their 
country,  and  the  fortune  which  their  leader  promised  them,  pre- 
vented those  disturbances  which  are  but  too  common  in  infant  set- 
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demerits.  The  neighbouring  savages,  gained  by  mildness  and  acts 
of  beneficence,  concurred  with  eagerness  to  assist  the  new  colonists 
in  forming  their  settlement.  With  this  unexpected  help,  these' 
fortunate  persons,  attached  to  each  other  by  the  same  principles  of 
religion,  anv  directed  by  the  same  prudent  counsels  of  their  chief, 
applied  themselves  unanimously  to  every  kind  of  useful  labour:. 
The  view  of  the  peace  and  happiness  they  enjoyed,  invited  among 
them,  a  number  of  men,  who  were  either  persecuted,  for  the  same 
religion,  or  for  different  opinions- 

Thecatholics  of  Maryland  gave  up,  at  length,  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples of.  which  they  themselves  had  been  the  victims,  after,  hav- 
ing first  set  the  example  of  them,  and  opened  the  doors  of  their 
colony  to  all  sects  of  what  religious  principles  soever.  Baltimore 
also  granted  the  most  extensive  civil  liberty  to  every  stranger  who 
chose  to  purchase  lands  in  his  new  colony,  the  government  of 
which  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  mother-country. 

These  precautions,  so  suitable  tO'the  welfare  of  society,  did  not, 
however,  secure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the' 
monarchy,  from  losing  all  the  rights  and  concessions  that  he  had 
obtained.  Deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Cromwell,  he  was  re- 
stored to  them  by  Charles  the  Second;  after  which,  they  were 
again  disputed  with  him.  Though  he  was  perfectly-  clear  from' 
any  reproach  of  mal-adrinnistration,  and  though  he  was  extreme- 
ly zealous  for  the  Tramontane  doctrines,  and  much  attached  to. 
the  interests  of  the  Stuarts,  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
the  legality  of  his  charter  attacked  under  the  arbitrary  reign  of 
James  the  Second;  and  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  an  action  at 
law  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  province  which  had  been  ceded  to  him 
by  the  crown,  and  which  he  himself  had  peopled.  This  prince,, 
whose  misfortune  it  had  always  been  never  to  have  known  his- 
friends  from  his  foes,  and  who  had  also  the  ridiculous  pride  to 
think,  that  regal  authority  was  sufficient  to  justify  every  act  of 
violence,  was  preparing  a  second  time  to  deprive  Baltimore  of  what 
the  two  kings,  his  father  ,and  brother,  had  given  him,  when  he- 
was  himself  removed  from  the  throne  which  he  filled  so  ill.  The 
successor  of  this  weak  despotic  prince  terminated  this  contest, 
which  had  arisen  before  his  accession  to  the  crown,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  political  character.  He  left  the  Baltimores  in  pos- 
session of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their  authority; 
which,  however,  they  likewise  recovered,  upon  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England. 

The  province  is  at  present  divided  into  eleven  counties,  and 
inhabited  bv  40,000  white  men,  and  60,000  blacks.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a  chief,  who  is  named  by  the  proprietor,  and  by  a  council 
and  two  deputies  chosen  in  each  county.  The  governor,  like  the 
king  in  England,  has  a  negative  voice  in  all  acts  proposed  by  the 
assembly,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  rejecting  them. 
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re-united  to  Virginia,  as  „.     .   .           , 

s.     '  Virginia    and 

seems   to  require,  no  „/r      f     ,       ... 

,    ,                  i  mart/land  culti~ 

inn     hptwppn    tip    fwr>  •'. 


If  Maryland  v 
their  common  ii 

difference   could   be  found   between   the   two  f, 

settlements.     They  are  situated  between  Pen-      ,    ,."  * 

,  r,      I,  ,  ,  ductions. 

sylvania  and  Carolina,   and  occupy  the  great 

space  that  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Apalachian  i 
The  air,  which  is  damp  on  the  coast,  becomes  light,  pure,  and 
subtle,  as  one  approaches  the  mountains.  The  spring  and  au- 
tumn months  are  of  an  excellent  -temperature.  In  summer  there 
are  some  days  excessively  hot,  and  in  winter  some  extremely  cold; 
but  neither  of  these  excesses  lasts  above  a  week  at  a  time.  The 
most  disagreeable  circumstance  in  the  climate,  is  the  numberless 
nauseous  insects  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domestic  animals  multiply  prodigiously;  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  trees,  and  vegetables,  succeed  there  extremely  well.  There 
is  the  best  corn  ill  all  America.  The  soil,  which  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile in  the  low  lands,  is  always  good,  even  in  those  places  where 
it  becomes  sandy;. and  it  is  more  irregular  than  it  is  described  by 
some  travellers,  but  tolerably  even  till  one  comes  near  the  moun- 

■  From  these  reservoirs  am  incredible  number  of  rivers  flow,  most 
of  which  are  separated  only  by  an  interval  of  five  or  six  miles. 
Besides  the  fertility  which  these,  waters  impart  to  the  country 
they  pass  through,  they  also  make  it  infinitely  more  convenient 
for  trade,  by  facilitating  the  communications,  than  any  other  part 
in  .the  new  world. 

Most  of  these  rivers  have  a  very  extensive  inland  navigation  for 
merchant  ships,  and  some  of  them  for  men  of  war.  One  may  go 
near  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Potowmack,  above  eighty  up  the 
James,  the  York,  and  the  Rapahannock,  and  upon  the  other 
rivers  to  a  distance  that  varies  according  as  the  cataracts  are  more 
or  less  distant  from  their  mouths.  All  these  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  which  has  from 
seven  to  nine  fathoms  water  both  at  its  ents^nce  and  in  its  whole 
extent,  reaches  above  two  hundred  miles  into  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in  its  mean  breadth.  Though 
this  bay  is  full  of  small  islands,  most  of  them  covered  with  wood, 
it  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  so  large  that  all  the  ships  in  the 
universe  might  ride  there  with  ease. 

So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the  formation  of  any 
large  plantations  or  towns  in  the  two  colonies;  and  accordingly 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  assured  that  the  ships  would  come  up  to 
their  warehouses,  and  that  they  might  embark  their  commodities 
without  going  from  their  own  houses,  have  dispersed  themselves 
upon  the  borders  of  the  several  rivers.  In  this  situation,  they 
found  all  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  life,  united-to  all  the  ease  that 
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trade  brings  into  cities:  they  found  the  facility  of  extending  their 
cultivation  in  a  country  that  had  no  bounds,  united  to  all  the  as- 
sistance which  the  fertilization  of  the  lands  receives  from  com- 
merce. But  the  mother-country  suffered  a  double  inconvenience 
from  this  dispersion  of  the  colonists;  firs'-,  because  her  sailors  were 
longer  absent,  by  being  obliged  to  collect  their  cargoes  from  these 
scattered  habitations;  and,  secondly,  because  tneir  ships  are  expo- 
sed to  injury  from  those  dangerous  insects,  which  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  infest  all  the  rivers  of  this  distant  region.  The 
ministry  has  therefore  neglected  no  means  of  engaging  the  colo- 
nists to  establish  staples  for  the  reception  of  their  commodities. 
The  constraint  of  the  laws  has  not  had  more  effect  than  persuasion. 
At  length,  a  few  years  ago,  forts  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  the 
entrance  of  all  the  rivers,  to  protect  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  ships.  If  this  project  had  not  failed  in  the  execution,  from 
_  the  %vant  of  a  sufficient  fund,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
would  have  collected  imperceptibly  round  each  of  these  fortresses. 
But  it  may  still  be  a  question,  whether  this  circumstance  would 
not  have  proved  fatal  to  population;  and  whether  agricmiure  might 
not  have  lost  as  much  as  commerce  would  have  gained  by  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  but  two  towns  at 
present  of  any  kind  of  note  in  the  two  colonies.  Even  those 
which  are  the  seat  of  government  are  of  no  great  importance. 
Williamsburgh, .  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  Annapjlis,  that  of 
Maryland,  the  first  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  James-  Town,  the  other 
upon  those  of  St  Mary,  are  neither  of  them  superior  to  one  of  our 
Common  villages. 

As  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended  with  some  kind 
of  evil,  so  it  has  happened,  that  the  increase  of  habitations,  by  re- 
tarding the  population  of  towns,  has  prevented  any  artists  or  ma- 
nufacturers from  being  formed  in  either  of  the  provinces.  With 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  supply  them  with  most  of  their 
wants,  and  even  with  several  of  their  conveniences,  they  are  still 
obliged  to  draw  fronvEurope  their  cloths,  linens,  hats,  hardware, 
and  even  furniture  of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 

These  numerous  and  general  expences  have  exhausted  the  in- 
habitant; besides  which,  they  have  vied  with  each  other  in  disr 
playing  every  kind  of  luxury  before  all  the  English  merchants,  who 
visit  their  plantations  from  motives  of  commercial  interest.  By 
these  means,  they  have  run  so  much  in  debt. with-  the  mother- 
country,  that  many  of  them  have  been  obliged' to  sell  their  lands 
to  get  out  of  it;  or,  in  order  still  to. keep  possession  of  them,  to 
mortgage  them  at  an  usurious  interest  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  two  provinces  ever  to  emerge 
from  this  desperate  state.  Their  shipping  does  not  amount  to 
^boye  a  thousand  tons;  and  all  they  send  to  the  Caribbee  island? 
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in  corn,  cattle  and  planks;  all  they  send  to  Europe  in  hemp,  flax, 
leather,  peltry,  and  walnut-tree,  or  cedar  wood,  does  not  bring 
them  a  return  of  more  than  1,000,000  (L.43,750).  The  only  re- 
source they  have  left  is  in  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  sharp,  caustic,  and  even  poisonous  plant,  which  was 
formerly  of  great  repute,  and  is  still  used  in  medicine.  Every 
body  is  acquainted  with  the  general  consumption  made  of  it,  by 
chewing,  smoaking,  or  taking  snuff. 

It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1520  by  the  Spaniards,  who  found 
it  first  in  the  Jucatan,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  whence  it  was  carried  into  the  neighbouring  islands.  Soon 
after,  the  use  of  it  became  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned, 
which  the  ignorant  also  took  a  part  in;  and  thus  tobacco  acquired 
some  reputation.  By  degrees  fashion  and  custom  have  greatly  ex- 
tended its  consumption  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  It' is  at 
present  cultivated  with  more  or  less  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  A- 
frica,  and  several  parts  of  America. 

The  stem  of  this  plant  is  straight,  "hairy,  and  viscous;  its  leaves 
are  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  are  larger  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  summit  of  the  plant.  It  requires  a  soil  of  a 
good  consistence,  but  rich,  even,  and  deep,  and  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  inundations.  A  virgin  soil  is  very  fit  for  this  vegetable, 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  sap. 

The  seeds  of  the  tobacco  are  sown  in  layers.  When  it  has 
grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches,  and  has  got,  at  least,  half  a 
dozen  leaves,  it  is  gently 'pulled  up  in  damp  weather,  and  trans- 
planted with  great  care  into  a  well  prepared  soil,  where  the  plants 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When 
they  are  put  into  the  ground  with  these  precautions,  their  leaves 
do  not  suffer  the  least  injury;  and  all  their  vigour  is  renewed  in 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual  attention.  The 
weeds  which  gather  about  it  must  be  plucked  up;  the  head  of  it 
must  be  cut  off  when  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  to  prevent  it 
from  growing  too  high;  it  must  be  striped  of  all  sprouting  sukers; 
the  leaves  which  grow  too  low  down  upon  the  stem,  those  that 
are  the  least  inclined  to  decay,  and  those  which  the  insects  have 
touched,  must  all  be  removed,  and  their  number  reduced  to  eight 
or  ten  at  most.  A  single  industrious  man  is  able  to  take  care  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  plants,  which  ought  to  yield  one  thou- 
sand weight  of  tobacco.  It  is  left  about  four  months  in  the  ground. 
As  it  advances  to  maturity,  the  pleasant  and  lively  green  colour  of 
its  leaves  is  changed  into  a  darker  hue;  the  leaves  are  also  curved, 
and  the  smell  they  exhale  is  increased,  and  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
tance.    The  plant  is  then  ripe,  and  must  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  collected,  are  laid  in   heaps  upon  the  same 
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ground  that  produced  them,  where  they  are  left  to  exsude  only  for 
one  night.  The  next  day  they  are  laid  up  in  warehouses,  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner,  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  access  to 
them  on  all  sides.  Here  \they  are  left  separately  suspended,  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  dry  them  well.  They  are  then  spread  upon 
hurdles,  and  well  covered  over,  where  they  ferment  for  a  week  or 
two.  At  last  they  are  stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either 
put  into  barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  ■  The  other  methods  of 
preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  according  to  the  different  tastes 
of  the  several  nations  that  use  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cul- 
tivation. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been  planted,  there 
is  none  where  it  has  answered  so  well  as  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
As  it  was  the  only  occupation  of  the  first  planters,  they  often  cul- 
tivated much  more  than  they  could  find  sale  for.  They  were 
then  obliged  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and 
to  burn  a  certain  number  of  plants  in  every  habitation  throughout 
Maryland.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  demand  for  this  herb  be- 
came so  general,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  increase  the  num- 
ber both  of  the  whites  and  blacks  who  are  employed  in  preparing 
it.  At  present,  each  of  the  provinces  furnishes  nearly  an  equal 
quantity.  That  from  Virginia,  which  is  the  mildest,  the  most 
perfumed,  and  the"  dearest,  is  consumed  in  England  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  That  of  Maryland  is  fitter  for  the  nor- 
thern climates,  from  its  cheapness,  and  even  from  its  coarseness^ 
which  makes  it  better  adapted  to  less  delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  same  progress  in  these 
provinces  as  in  the  rest  of  North  America,  the  tobacco  is  common- 
ly transported  in  the  ships  of  the  mother-country.  They  are  very 
often  three,  four,  and  even  six  months  in  completing  their  cargo. 
This  delay  arises  from  several  causes.  First,  as  there  are  no  ma- 
gazines or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
and  fetch  it  from  the  several  plantations.  Secondly,  few  planters 
are  able  to  load  a  whole  ship;  and,  if  they  were,  they  would  not 
choose  to  venture  their  whole  upon  one  bottom.  In  short,  as  the 
price  of  the  freight  is  fixed,  and  is  always  the  same,  whether  the 
articles  are  ready  for  embarkation  or.  not,  the  planters  wait  till 
they  are. pressed  by  the  captains  themselves  to  hasten  the  exporta- 
tion. All  these  several  reasons  are  the  cause  why  vessels  only  of 
moderate  size  are  generally  employed  upon  this  service.  The  lar- 
ger they  were,  the  longer  time  they  would  be  detained  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Virginia  always  pays  45  livres  (L.l  19  44)  freight  for  every 
barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  39  livres,  7  sols,  6  deniers 
(L.l  14  44).  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize, and  to  the  greater  expedition  made  in  loading  it.     The 
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English  merchant  loses  by  the  carriage;  but  this  is  made  up  to  him 
by  the  commissions.  As  he  is  always  employed  in  all  the  sales 
and  purchases  made  for  the  colonists,  he  is  amply  compensated 
for  his  loses  arid  his  trouble,  by  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
these  commissions. 

This  navigation  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which 
make  up  in  all  30,000  tons.  They  take  in  a  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two  colonies,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  a  barrel,  make  eighty  millions  of  pounds 
weight.  That  part  of  the  commodity  which  grows  between  York 
and  James  rivers,  and  in  some  other  fertile  places,  is  extremely 
dear;  but  the  whole  taken  upon  an  average,  sell  only  for  4  sol's 
3  deniers  (not  2^-d  )  a  pound  in  England,  which  makes  in  all 
16,875,000  livres  (L. 738,281,  5s.)  Besides  the  advantage  to  England 
of  exchanging  its  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  this  sum,  it  gains 
another  by  the  re-exportation  of  three-fifths  of  the  tobacco.  This 
alone  is  an  object  of  10,125,000  livres  (L  442,968,  15s.)  besides 
what  is  to  be  reckoned  for  freight  and  commission. 

The  custom-house  duties  are  a  still  more  considerable  object  to 
government.  There  is  a  tax  of  11  sols  10  deniers  and  a  half 
(about  6^-d.)  upon  every  pound  of  tobacco  that  enters  the  king- 
dom. This,  supposing  the  whole  eighty  millions  of  pounds  import- 
ed to  remain  in  it,  would  bring  the  state  47,499,967  livres'  10  sols 
(L.2,078,123  1  1  li);  but  as  three-fifths  are  re-exported,  and  all 
the  duties  are  remitted  upon  that  portion,  the  public  revenue  gains 
only  19,000,000  livres,  2  sols,  7  deniers  (L.831,250  0  1|).  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  a  third  of  this  must  be  deducted  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  what  the  merchant  has  a  right  to  be  eighteen  months  in 
paying,  and  to  allow  for  the  smuggling  that  is  carried 'on  in  the 
small  ports,  as  well  as  in  the  large  ones.  This  deduction  will  a- 
mount  to  6,333,351  livres,  18  sols,  6  deniers  (L.277,084  2  ll|)j 
and  there  will  consequently  remain  for  government  no  more  than 
12,666,715  livres,  17  sols,  deniers  (L.554,168   16  41) 

Notwithstanding  these  last  abuses,  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
much  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  the  other  northern 
colonies,  and  even  than  Carol' r, a  itself. 

Carolina,  which  ex. ends  three  hundred  miles     „  .   .     fr 
along  the  coast,  and  is  two  hundred  miles  broad,     °«SW?/Cfflro- 
as  far  as  the  Apalacbia'n  mountains.     It  was  dis-  ' 

covered  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  their  first  expeditions  into 
the  new  world;  but  finding  no  gold  there  to  satisfy  their  avarice, 
they  despised  it.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  more  prudence  and- 
ability,  opened  an  asylum  there  to  the  industry  of  the  French 
Protestants;  but  the  fanaticism  that  pursued'  them  soon  destroy- 
ed all  their  hopes,  which  were  totally  losi  in  the  rnurdar  of  (hat 
just,  humane,  and  enlightened    man.     Some  English  succeeded 
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them  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  who,  by  an  unac- 
countable caprice,  were  induced  to  abandon  this  fertile  soil,  in  or- 
der to  go  and  cultive  a  more  ungrateful  land,  and  in  a  less  agree- 
able climate. 

There  was  not  'a  single  European  re- 
maining in  Carolina,  when  the  Lords  Berke- 
ley, Clarendon,  Albemarle,  Craven,  and 
Ashley;  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Colleton,  obtain- 
ed from  Charles  the  Second,  1663,  a  grant  of  that  fine  country. 
The  plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was  laid  down  by 
the  famous  Locke.  A  philosopher  who  was  a  friend  to  mankind, 
and  to  that  moderation  and  justice  which  ought  to  be  the  rule 
of  their  actions,  could  not  find  better  means  to  oppose  the  pre- 
valence  of  fanaticism  than  by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion;  bat  not  daring  openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his 
time,  which  were  as  much  the  effect  of  the  virtues  as  of  the  crimes 
of  the  age,  he  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  reconcile  them,  if  possi- 
ble, with  a  principle  of  reason  and  humanity.  The  wild  inhabi- 
tants of  America,  said  he,  have  no  idea  of  a  revelation;  it  would, 
therefore,  be  the  height  of  extravagance  to  make  them  suffer  for 
their  ignorance.  The  different  sects  of  Christians,  who  might 
come  to  people  the  colony,  would,  without  doubt,  expect  a  liberty 
of  conscience  there,  which  priests  and  princes  refuse  them  in  Eu- 
rope: It  would  therefore  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  to  prosecute 
them,  after  having  given  them  a  welcome  reception.  Nor  should 
Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejected  on  account  of  a  blindness,  which  lenity 
and  persuasion  might  contribute  to.  remove.  Such  was  the  rea- 
soning of  Mr  Locke  with  men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opi- 
nions, which  no  one  had  hitherto  taken  the  liberty  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  may  be  doubted,  if  the  philosophers,  who,  after  his  example, 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  doctrine  of  toleration  in  the  gos- 
pel, have  been  able  to  find  it  there.  Toleration  is,  in  general,  a 
principle  diametrically  opposite  to  that  spirit  of  making  proselytes, 
which  prevails  in  all  religious  systems.  Though  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  system  had  preached  peace,  as  well  by  his  precepts 
as  his  example;  though  the  principle  of  toleration  may  be  drawn 
from  many  texts  of  the  New  Testament;  in  particular,  from 
the  answer  Jesus  made  to  his  judges  upon  his  examination,  and 
even  from  the  silence  he  observed  when  they  asked  him  "  what 
■  was  the  truth?"  though,  in  fine,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and 
life,  seemed  intended  to  teach  men  to  bear  with  one  another  s 
failings,  and  consequently  their  errors;  yet  Christianity  is  not 
less  intolerant  than  other  sects.  When  its  peculiar  doctrine  is 
taken  into  consideration,  the  exclusive  preference  it  requires,  the 
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;t  to  persecute  such  as  would  not  submit  to  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  mere  illusion,  to  give  implicit  credit  to  this  gospel,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  indifferent  about  the  success  of  other  systems  of 
religion.  In  matters  of  religion,  men  cannot  love,  without  hating, 
and  possibly  they  may  know  no  more  about  what  they  love,  than 
what  they  hate.  Hence  the  numberless  persecutions  and  wars 
that  religion  has  always  kindled;  and  hence  the  little  influence 
it  appears  to  have  on  the  harmony,  happiness,  and  stability  of 
society. 

Meantime,  this  people,  tired  of  the  troubles  and  mifortunes 
which  this  religion  had  given  birth  to  in  Europe,  readily  acquies- 
ced in  the  arguments  of  Locke.  They  admitted  toleration  in  the 
same  manner  as  intolerance  is  received,  without  examining  into 
the  merits  of  it.  The  only  restriction  laid  upon  this  saving  prin- 
ciple was,  that  every  person,  claiming  the  protection  of  that  set" 
tleinent,  should,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  register  themselves  in 
some  particular  communion. 

The  English  philosopher  was  not  so  favourable  to  civil  liberty. 
Whether  it  was,  that  those,  who  had  fixed  upon  him  to  trace  out 
a  plan  of  government,  had  restrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  case 
with  every  writer  who  employs  his  pen  for  great  men,  or  minis- 
ters; or  whether  Locke,  being  more  of  a  metaphysician  than  a 
statesman,  pursued  philosophy  only  in  those  tracts  which  had  been 
opened  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz;  the  same  man,  who  had  dissi- 
pated and  destroyed  so  many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  advances  in  the 
path  of  legislation;  The  author  of  a  work,  whose  countenance  will 
render  the  glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when  tyran- 
ny shall  have  broken  all  the  springs,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the 
genius  and  merit  of  a  people  esteemed  by  the  whole  world  for  so 
m,my  amiable  and  brilliant  qualities;  even  Montesquieu  himself 
did  not  perceive,  that  he  wa's  making  men  for  governments,  instead 
of  making  governments  for  men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  singularity  not  to  be  accounted  for 
in  an  Englishman  and  a  philosopher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors, 
who  founded  the  settlement,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the 
rights  of  a  monarch,  but  likewise  all  the  powers  of  legislation. 

vol.  in.  2  ,M 
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The  court,  which  was  composed  of  this  sovereign  body,  and 
was  called  the.  Palatine  Court,  waVinvested  with  the  right  of  no- 
minating to  all  eriiploymehts  arid  digniticsj  and  even  with  that  of 
conferring  nobility;  but  under  new  arid  unprecedented  titles.  For 
instance,  they  Were  to  creates  in  each  county,  two  Caciques,  each 
of  whom  was  to  be  possessed  of  tWeiity-foiir  thousand  acres  of  land; 
and  a  Laridgrave,  who  was  to  be  possessed  of  fourscore  thousand. 
The  persons,  on  whom  these  honours  should  be  bestowed,  were 
to  compose  the  upper  house;  and  their  possessions  were  Made  un* 
alienable,  a  circumstance  totally  inconsistent  with  good  policy. 
They  had  only  the  right  of  farming  or  letting  out  a  third  part  of 
them  at  the  most  for  the  continuance  of  three  lives. 

The  lower  house  was  formed  of  the  deputies  from  the  several 
counties  and  towns.  The  number  of  this  representative  body  was 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  colony  grew  more  populous. 
No  tenant  was  to  pay  More,  than  1  livrc,  2  sols,  and  6  deniers 
(about  Is.)  per  acre;  and  even  this  rent  was  redeemable.  All  the 
inhabitants;  hou-ever,  both  slaves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  take  arm's  updn  the  first  order  they  should  receive  from 
the  Palatine  Court; 

It  was  not  long  before  the  faults  of  a  constitution,  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  state  were  so  unequally  divided,  began  to  discover 
themselves.  The  proprietary  lords,  influenced  by  despotic  princU 
pies,  used  every  endeavour  to  establish  an  arbitrary  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
general  rights  of  mankind,  exerted  themselves  with  equal  zeal  to 
avoid  servitude.  From  this  struggle  of  opposite  interests,  arosfe 
ah  inevitable  confusion,  which  put  a  stop  to  every  useful  effort 
of  industry.  The  whole  province,  distracted  with  quarrels,  dis- 
sentions,  and  tumults,  was  rendered  incapable  of  making  any  pro- 
gress,  whatever  improvements  had  been  expected  from  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  its  situation. 

Nor  were  these  evils*  sufficient:  New  Ones  arose,  as  if  a  remedy 
cbuld  only  be  attained  from  an  excess  of  grievances.  Granville, 
who,  as  the  oldest  of  the  proprietors,  was,  in  1705,  sole  governor 
of  the  colory,  formed  the  resolution  of  obliging  all  the  non-con- 
formists, who  made  up  two-thirds  of  the  people,  to  embrace  the 
forms  of  worship  established  in  England.  This  act  of  violence, 
though  disavowed,  and  rejected  by  the  mother-country,  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people.  In  1720,  while  this  animosity  was  Mill 
prevailing,  the  province  was  attacked  by  several  bands  of  savages, 
driven  to  despair  by  a  continued  course  of  the  most  atrocious  in- 
solence and  injustice.  Those  unfortunate  wretches  were  all  con- 
quered arid  put  to  the  sword:  But  the  courage  and  vigour  which 
this  war  revived  m  the  breasts  of  the  colonists,  was  the  prelude  ttr 
the  fall  of  their  oppressors.     Those  tyrants  having  refused  to  con-. 
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tribute  to  the  expenees  pf  an  expedition,  thejmmediate  benefits  of 
which  they  claimed  to  themselves,  were  all,  excepting  Carteret, 
who  still  preserved  one-eighth  of  the  country,  stripped,  ip  1728, 
of  their  prerogatives,  which  they  bad  only  known  how  tp  abuse. 
They  received,  however,  ,540,000  ljvres  (T,.g3,6g5)  by  way  of 
compensation.  From  this  time,  the  crown  resumed  the  govern. 
(pent;  and  in  order  to  give  the  colony  a  foretaste  of  its,  moderation, 
bestowed  on  it  the  same  constitution  as  on  others.  It  was  further 
divided  into  two  separate  governments,  under  the  names  of  North 
9nd  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  tjje  administration  of  it. 
It  is  from  this  happy  period,  that  the  prosperity  pf  this  great  pro- 
vince is  to  be  dated*.  • 

These  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout  the  climate  and  pro- 

new  world,  a  climate  tQ  be   compared  with     duce  Qr  Carolifia. 
that  of  Carolina,     The  two  seasons  of  the 

year,  which,  for  the  most  part,  only  mpderate  the  excesses  of  the 
two  others,  are  here  delightful.  The  heats  of  the  summer  are  not 
excessive}  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  only  felt  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  fogs,  which  are  always  common  upon  a  coast 
of  any  length,  are'  dispersed  before  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  hsre,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  part  of  A- 
merica,  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  such  sudden  and  violent  chan- 
ges rf  weather,  -as  oblige  them  to  observe  a  regimen  in  their  diet 
and  clothing,  which  would  be  unnecessary  in  a  more  settled  climate.  " 
Another  inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  tract  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent, is  that  of  being  tormented  with  hurricanes;  these  but  are  less 
frequent  and  less  violent' than  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  vast,  melancholy,  uniform,  unvaried  plan  extends  from  the 
$ea  shore  fourscore  Or  a  hundred  miles  within  land,  where- the  coun- 
try, beginning  to  rise,  affords  a  more  pleasing  prospect,  and  a  pu- 
f er  and  drier  sir.  This  place,  before  the-  arrival  of  the  English, 
was  covered  with  one  immense  forest,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Apa- 
kchiaij  mountains.  It  consisted  of  large  trees  growing,  as  nature 
had  cast  them,  without  order  or  design,  at  unequal  distances,  and 
not  incumbered  with  underwood;  by  which  means,  more  land  could 
be  cleared  here  in  a  week,  than  in  several  months  in  other  ch- 
matesf. 

The  soil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  On  the  coast,  and  about 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  it  is  either  covered  with  useless  and  un- 
healthful  morasses,  or  made  up  of  a  pale,  light,  sandy  earth,  wrp.ch 


*  The  eye  delights  to  behold  it,  and  .tie  heart  loves  to  dwell  upon  it. 

t  Besides  this.:  ,    ..for   i,:  Moment.      1  he  roots  of 

the  trees  which  bad  been  cut  down,  were  observed  f.  die  in  a  very  little  time:  a 
proof  that  the  land  was  sandy  and  poor,  or  that  the  woods  drew  their  sap  and  life 
rather  from  the  air  and  sky  than  from  the  earth. 
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produces  nothing.  In  one  part  it  is  barren  to  an  extreme;  in  ano- 
ther, among  the  numberless  streams  that  divide  the  countiy,  it  is 
excessively  fruitful  As  you  advance  from  the  coasts,  there  ,ire 
sometimes  found  large  wastes  of  white  sand,  which  produce  no- 
thing but  pines;  there  are  other  lands,  where  the  oak  and  the  wal- 
nut-tree announce  fertility.  These  alternate  variations'  cease,  when 
you  get  into  the  inland  parts;  and  the  country  every  where  is 
agreeable  and  rich. 

Admirably  adapted  as  these  spots  are  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, the  province  does  not  want  others  equally  favourable  for 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Thousands  of  horned  cattle  are  bred  here,, 
which  go  out  in  the  morning  without  a  herdsman  to  pasture  in  the 
woods,  and  return  home  at  night  of  their  own  accord.  Their  hogs, 
which  are  suffered  to  fatten  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  are 
still  more  numerous  and  much  better  in  their  kind.  But  mutton 
degenerates  there  both  in  flesh  and  wool.  For  this  reason,  it  is  less 
common. 

In  1723,  the  whole  colony  consisted  of  four  thousand  white 
people  and  thirty-two  thousand  blacks.  Its  exportation  to  other 
parts  of  America  and  to  Europe,  did  not  exceed  4,950,000  livres 
(L. 216, 562  10s.).  Since  that  time,  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of 
splendour;  which  it  owes  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

Soutb  Carolina,  though  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  consi- 
derable barter  trade  with  the  savages,  has  gained  a  manufacture  of 
Jinens  by  means  of  the  French  refugees,  and  invented  a  new  kind 
of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  silk  it  produces  with  its  wool;  yet  its  pro- 
gress \s  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  in- 
digo. 

The  first  of  these  articles  was  brought  there  by  accident.  A 
ship,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran  aground  on  this  coast.  It  was 
laden  with  rice,  which  being  tossed  on  shore  by  the  waves,  grew  up 
again.  This  unexpected  good  fortune  led  them  to  try  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  commodity,  to  which  the  soil  seemed  of  itself  to  invite  them. 
For  a  longtime,  little  progress  was  made  in  it;  because  the  colonists, 
being  obliged  to  send  their  crops  to  England,  from  whence  they 
were  shipped  again  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  sbld  them  at  so  low 
3  price,  that  it  scarcely ,  answered  the  expences  of  cultivation. 
Since  1730,  when  they  were  permitted,  by  a  more  enlightened  ad- 
ministration, to  export  and  sell  their  grain  themselves  at  foreign 
markets,  an  increase  of  profit  has  produced  an  additional  growth 
of  the  commodity.  The  quantity  is  at  present  greatly  augmented, 
and  may  be  still  more;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  would  be 
of  any  real  advantage  to  the  colony.  Of  all  productions,  rice  is 
the  most  detrimental  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate;  at  least,  it 
hath  been  esteemed  so  in  the  Milanese,  where  the  peasants  on  , 
the  rice-grounds  are  all  of  them  sallow  complectioned  and  dropsy 
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cal,  and,  in  France,  where  that  article  hath  been  totally  prohibited. 
Egypt  had,  without  doubt,  its  precautions  against  the  ill  effects  of 
a  grain  in  other  respects  so  nutritious.  China  must  also  have  its 
preservatives  which  are  sets  up  against  nature,  whose  favours  are 
sometimes  attended  with  pernicious  consequences/  Perhaps,  also, 
under  the  torrid  zone,  where  rice  grows  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, the  heat,  which  makes  it  flourish  in  the  midst  of  water, 
quickly  disperses  the  moist  and  noxious  vapours  that  exhale 
from  the  rice  fields.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  rice  should  ever 
come  to  be  neglected  in  Carolina,  that  of  indigo  will  make  ample 
amends  for  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Indostan,  was  first  brought  to 
perfection  in  Mexico  and  the  Leeward  islands.  It  was  tried  later, 
and  with  less  success  in  South  Carolina.  This  principal  ingredient 
in  dyeing  is  there  of  so  inferior  a  quality,  that  it  is  scarce  sold  at 
half  the  price  it  bears  in  other  places.  Yet  those  who  cultivate  it 
do  not  despair,  in  time,  of  supplanting  both  the  Spaniards  and 
French  at  every  market.  The  goodness  of  their  climate,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  lands,  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  their  provisions, 
the  opportunities  they  have  of  supplying  themselves  with  utensils, 
and  of  procuring  slaves;  every  thing,  in  short,  flatters  their  expec- 
tation; and  the  same  hope  has  always  extended  itself  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  country  was  the  first  in  the  continent 
of  America,  on  which  the  English  landed;  for  here  is  the  bay  of 
Roanoak,  which  Raleigh  took  possession  of  in  1585.  A  total 
emigration,  in  a  short  time,  left  it  destitute  of  colonists;  nor  did 
it  begin  to  be  repeopled,  even  when  large  settlements  were  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbouring  countries.  We  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count for  this  dereliction,  than  from  the  obstacles  which  trading 
vessels  had  to  encounter  in  this  beautiful  region.  None  of  its  ri- 
vers are  deep  enough  to  admit  ships  of  more  than  seventy  or  eighty 
tons.  Those  of  greater  burthen  are  forced  to  anchor  between  the 
continent  and  some  adjacent  islands.  The  tenders  which  are  em- 
ployed in  lading  and  unlading  them,  augment  the  expence  and 
trouble  both  of  their  exports  and  imports. 

From  this  circumstance,  probably,  it  was,  that  North  Carolina 
was  at  first  inhabited  only  by  a  set  of  wretches  of  no  character, 
without  laws  or  profession.  In  proportion  as  the  lands  in  the 
neighbouring  colonies  grew  more  scarce,  those  who  were  not  able 
to  purchase  them  betook  themselves  to  a  country  where  they 
could  get  lands  without  purchase.  Other  refugees  availed  them- 
selves of  the  same  resource.  Order  and  property  became  esta- 
blished at  the  same  time;  and  this  colony,  with  fewer  advantage? 
than  South  Carolina,  obtained  a  greater  number  of  European 
settlers. 
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The  first  ■  people,  whom  chance  dispersed  along  these  savage 
coasts,  confined  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  cutting 
wood,  which  were  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  merchants  of  New- 
England.  In  a  short  time,  they  contrived  to  make  the  pine-tree, 
with  which  the  whole  country  was  covered,  produce  them  turpen- 
tine,  tar,  and  pitch.  For  the  turpentine  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  two  slits  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  placed  vessels  to  receive  it. 
When  they  wanted  tar,  they-  raised  a  circular  platform  of  potter's 
earth,  on  which  they  laid  piles  of  pine-wood:  To  these  they  set 
fire,  and  the  rosin  distilled  into  casks  placed  underneath.  The 
tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron  ppts,  in  which 
they  boiled  it,  or  in  pits  formed  of  potter's  earth,  into  which  it 
Was  poured  while  in'  a  fluid  state.  This  labour,  however,  was 
soon  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants: 
They  then  proceeded  to  sow  corn-,  and,  for  a  long  time,  were 
contented  with  maize,  as  their  neighbours  in  South  Carolina  were 
obliged  to  be,  where  the  wheat,  being  subject  to  mildew,  and  to  ex- 
haust itself  in  straw,  never  throve.  But  several  experiments  ha* 
ving  proved'  to  the  inhabitant's  of  North  Carolina,  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  the  same  inconvenience,  they  succeeded  so  far  in  the 
cultivation  of  that  grain,  that  they  were  even  able  to  supply  a 
considerable  exportation.  Rice  and  indigo  have  been  but  lately 
introduced  into  this  province,  to  join  the  harvests  of  Africa  and 
Asia  to  those  of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  them  is  at  present 
very  inconsiderable,  but  it  may  increase  through  time. 

There  is  scarcely  one-twentieth  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  two  Carolinas  that  is  cleared;  and,  at  this  time,  the  only  culti- 
vated spots  are  those  which  are  the  most  sandy  and  the.  nearest  to 
the  sea.  The  reason  why  the  colonists  have  not  settled  farther 
back  in  the  country  is,  that,  of  ten  navigable  rivers,  there  is  not 
one  that  will  admit  shipping  higher  than  sixty  miles.  This  in* 
convenience  is  not  to  be  remedied,  but  by  making  roads  or  canals; 
and  works  of  that  kind  require  so  many  hands,  and  so  much  ex- 
pence  and  knowledge,  that  the  hopes  of  such  an  improvement  are 
still  very  distant. 

Neither  of  the  colonies,  however,  have  reason  to  complain  of 
their  lot/  The  imposts,  which  are  all  levied  on  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  merchandise,  do  not  exceed  135,000  livres 
(L.5906,  5s  )  The  paper  currency  of  Nnrth  Carolina  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  1,125,000,  livres  (L.49.1 18,  15s);  and  that 
of  South  Carolina,  which  is  infinitely  more  wealthy,  is  only 
5.62.3.000  (L.246,093,  15s.).  Neither  of  them  are  in  debt  to  the 
mother-country;  and-this  advantage,  which  is  not  common  even 
in  the  English  colonies;  they  derive  from  the  great  amount  of  their 
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exportations  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands, and  to  Europe. 

In  1754,  there  were  exported  from  South  Carolina,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  barrels  of  turpentine;  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  of  tar;,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
ty-nine of  pitch  or  rosin;  four  hundred  and  sixteen  barrels- of  beef; 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  of  pork;  sixteen  thousand 
four  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  and  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  of  pease;  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred  in  the  hair;  one 
million  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  planks;  two  hundred  and 
six  thousand  joists;  and  three  hundred. and  ninety-five  thousand 
feet  of  timber;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  hogsheads  of  wild 
deer-skins;  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  barrels  of  rice.;  twd  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds  of  indigo. 

In  the  same  year  North  Carolina  exported  sixty- one  thousand 
five  hundred  arid  twenty- eight  barrels  of  tar;  twelve  thousand 
and  fifty-five  of  pitch;  and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine of  turpentine;  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  andv  thirty  planks;  and  two  millions  six  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet  of  timber;  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  pease;  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  one  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco;  ten  thousand  hundred  weight  of  tanned  hides, 
and  thirty  thousand  skins  of  different  kinds.     - 

In  the  above  account,  there  is  not  a  single  article  that  has  not 
been  considerably  increased  since  that  time.  Several  of  them  have 
been  doubled,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all,  the  indigo,  has  increa- 
sed to  three  times  the  quantity. 

Some  productions  oi  North  Carolina  are  immediately  exported 
to  Europe  and  the  Westr  Indies,  though  there  is  no  staple  town  to 
receive  them;  and  Edinton,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  that  which  has  been  built  in  lieu  of  it  upon  the  river  New, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  small  villages.  The  largest  and  most 
valuable  part  of  its  exports  is  conveyed  to  Charlestown,  to  increase 
the  riches  of  South  Carolina. 

This  town  .lies  between  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Cooper  and 
Ashley,  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  plantations  of  the  co- 
lony, of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  the  capital  It  is  well  built, 
intersected  with  several  agreeable  streets,  and.  its  fortifications  are 
tolerably  regular.  The  large  fortunes  that  have  been  made  here^ 
from  the  accession  aiid  circulation  of  its  trade,  must  necessarily 
have  made  some  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people:  Of 
all  the  towns  in  North  America,  it  is  the  one  in  which  ii>e  con- 
veniences of  luxury  are  most  to  be  met  with. .  But  the  disadva'n- 
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tage  its  road  labours  under,  of  not  being  able  to  admit  of  ships  of 
above  two  hundred  tons,  will  make  it  lose  its  present  splendor. 
It  will  be  deserted  for  Port  Royal,  which  admits  numerous  fleets 
of  vessels  of  all  sizes  into  its  harbour  A  settlement  has  already 
been  formed  there,  which  is  continually  increasing,  and  will  pro- 
bably meet  with  the  greatest  success.  Besides  the  productions  of 
the  two  Carolinas,  which  will  naturally  come  to  its  market,  it  will 
also  receive  those  of  Georgia,  a  colony  that  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished in  its  neighbourhood. 

Carolina  and  Spanish  Florida  are  separated  Foundatim 

from  each  other  by  a  great  tract  or  land,  which     0f  Georgia 
extends'One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the      J  b 

sea-coast,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  thence  to  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  and  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  river  Savannah, 
and  to  the  south  by  Alatamaha.  The  English  ministry  had  been 
long  desirous  of  erecting  a  colony  on  this  tract  of  country,  which 
was  considered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina.  One  of  those  in- 
stances of  benevolence,  which  liberty,  the  source  of  every  patriotic 
virtue,  renders  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, served  to  determine  the  views  of  government  with  regard  to 
this  place.  A  rich  and  humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the 
whole  of  his  estate  to  set  at  liberty  such  insolvent  debtors  as  were 
detained  in  prison  by- their  creditors.  Prudential  reasons  of  po- 
licy concurred  in  the  execution  of  this  will,  dictated  by  humanity; 
and  the  government  gave  orders,  that  such  unhappy  prisoners  as 
were  released,  should  be  transplanted  into  that  desert  country, 
which  was  now  intended  to  be  peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia, 
in  honour  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

This  instance  of  respect,  the  more  pleasing  as  it  was  not  the  ef- 
fect of  flattery,  and  the  execution  of  a  design,  of  so  much  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  statej  were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The 
parliament  added  225,000  livres  (L.9843,  15s.)  to  the  estate  left 
by  the  will  of  the  citizen;  and  a  voluntary  subscription  produced 
a  much  more  considerable  sum;  General  Oglethorpe,  a  man  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  taste 
for  great  designs,  by  his  zeal  for  his  country,  and  his  passion  for 
glory,  was  fixed  upon  to  direct  these  public  finances,  and  to  carry 
into  execution  this  laudable  project.  Desirous  of  maintaining  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  chose  himself  to  conduct  the  tint 
colonists  that  were  to  be  sent  to  Georgia,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
month  of  January  1733,  and  fixed  his  people  on  a  spot  at  ten 
miles  distance  from  the  sea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  This  rising  settlement  was  called  Sa- 
■vanah  from  the  name  of  the  river;  and,  inconsiderable  as  it  was 
in  its  infant  state,  was,  however,  to  become  the  capital  of  a  flou- 
rishing colony.     It  consisted  at  first  of  no  more  than  100  persons; 
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but,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  was  increased  to  618; 
127  of  whom  had  emigrated  at  their  own  expence.  Three  hun- 
dred men,  and  113  women,  102  lads,  and  83  girls,  formed  the 
beginning  of  this  new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a  numerous 
posterity. 

This  settlement  was  increased  in  1735,  by  the  arrival  of  some 
Scots  Highlanders.  Their  national  courage  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept an  establishment  offered  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Alata- 
maha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  necessary,  against  the  attacks  of 
the  neighbouring  Spaniards.  Here  they  built  the  towns  of  Darien 
and  Frederica,  and  several  of  their  countrymen  came  over  to  settle 
among  them. 

In  the  same  year  a  great  number  of  industrious  Protestants, 
driven  out  of  Saltzburgh  by  a  fanatical  priest,  embarked  for 
Georgia,  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  conscience.  At  first  they 
settled  on  a  spot  situated  just  above  that  of  the  infant  colony;  but 
they  afterwards  chose  to  be  at  a  greater  distance,  and  to  go  as  far 
down  as  the,  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  where  they  built  a  town 
called  Ebenezer. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  these  wise  Saltz- 
burghers,  though  they  had  not-,  like  them,  been  persecuted. 
They  also  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four-and-thirty  miles  from  the  Germans.  Their  colony 
consisted  of  an  hundred  habitations,  and  was  named  Purysburgh, 
from  Pury  their  founder,  who.  having  been  at  the  expence  of  their 
emigration,  was  deservedly  chosen  their  chief,  in  testimony  of 
their  gratitude  to  him. 

In  these  four  or  five  colonies,  some  men  were  found  more  in-  • 
clined  to  trade  than  agriculture.  These,  therefore,  separated  from 
the  rest,  in  order  to  build  the  city  Augusta,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  distant  from  the  ocean.  The  goodness  of  the  soil, 
though  excellent,  was  not  the  motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  si- 
tuation; but  the  facili  y  it  afforded  them  of  carrying  on  the  pel- 
try trade  with  the  neighbouring  savages.  Their  project  was  so 
successful,  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1739,  six  hundred  people 
were  employed  in  this  trade.  The  sale  of  the  skins  was  carded 
on  with  much  greater  facility,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Sa- 
vannah admitting  the  largest  ships  to  sail  upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls 
of  Augusta. 

The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  have  formed 
great  expectations  from  a  colony,  where,  in  less  than  six  years 
time,  she  had  sent  near  five  thousand  men,  and  laid  out  1,485,000 
livres  (L.64,968,  15s.),  exclusive  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
that  had  been  raised  by  zealous  patriots.  But  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, she  received  information,  in  1741,  that  there  remained 
scarcely  a  sixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony  sent  to  Georgia;  and 
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that  the  rest,  now  totally  discouraged,  seemed  only  desirous  to  fix 
in  a  more  favourable  situation.  The  reasons  of  these  calamities 
were  inquired  into,  and  discovered. 


Impediments 
that  have  pre- 
vented the  pro- 
gress of  Geor- 


This  colony,  even  its  in  infancy,  brought  with 
it  the  seeds  of  its  decay.  The  government,  toge- 
ther with  the  property  of  Georgia,  had  been 
ceded  to  individuals.  The  example  of  Carolina 
ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  scheme; 
*?     '         -  but  nations,   as  well  as  individuals,  do  not  learn 

instruction  from  past,  misconduct.  An  enlightened  government, 
though  checked  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the. people,  is  not  always 
able  to  guard  against  every  abuse  of  its  confidence.  The  English 
ministry,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  common  welfare,  sacri- 
ficed the  public  interest  to  the  rapacious  views  of  interested  indivi- 
duals. 

The  first  use  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia  made  of  the  un- 
limited power  they  were  invested  with,  was  to  establish  a  system 
of  legislation,  that  made  them  entirely  masters,  not  only  of  the 
police,  justice,  and  finances  of  the  couhtry,  but  even  of  the  lives 
and  estates  of  its  inhabitants.  Every  species  of  right  was  with- 
drawn from  the  people,  who  are  the  original  possessors  of  them 
all.  Obedience  was  required  of  them,  though  contrary  to  their 
interest  and  knowledge;  and  it  was  considered  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  as  their  duty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arise  in  other  co- 
lonies from  lavge  possessions,  it  was  thought  proper  in  Georgia,  to 
allow  each  family  only  fifty  acres  of  land;  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  alienate,  or  even  to  dispose  of  by  will  to  their  female 
issue.  It  is  true,  this  last  regulation,  of  making  only  the  male 
issue  capable  of  inheritance,  was  soon  abolished;  but  there  still  re- 
mained too  many  obstacles  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation.  It  sel- 
dom happens,  that  a  man  resolves  to  leave  his  country,  but  upon 
the  prospect  of  some  great  advantage,  that  works  strongly  upon 
his  imagination.  Whatever  limits  are  prescribed  to  his  industry, 
are,  therefore,  so  many  checks  which  prevent  him  from  engaging 
in  any  project.  The  boundaries  assigned  to  every  plantation,  must 
necessarily  have  produced  this  bad  effect.  Several  other  errors  still 
affected  the  original  plan  of  this  colony,  and  prevented  its  increase. 
The  taxes  imposed  upon  the  most  fertile  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, are  very  inconsiderable;  and  even  these  are  not  levied  till  the 
settlements  have  acquired  some  degree  of  vigour  and  prosperity. 
From  its  iufanr  state,  Georgia  had  been  subjected  to  the  fines  of 
a  feudal  government,  with  which  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  fettered. 
The  revenues  raised  by  this  kind  of  service  increased  prodigiously, 
in  proportion  as  the  colony  extended  itself.  The  founders  of  it, 
blinded  by  a  spirit  of  avidity,  did  not   perceive  that  the  smallest 
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duty,  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  a  populous  and  flourishing  pro- 
vince would  much  sooner  enrich  them  than  the  largest  fines  laid 
upon  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country. 

To  this  species  of  oppression  was  added  another,  which,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  might  arise  from  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. The  planters  of  Georgia  were  not  allowed  the  use  of- 
slaves.  Carolina  and  some  other  colonies  having  been  esta- 
blished without  the  assistance  of  negroes,  it  was  t-hought  that  a 
country,  destined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  those  American  posses- 
sions, ought  not  to  be  peopled  by  a  set  of  slaves,  who  could  not 
be  in  the  least  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  oppressors.  But 
it  was  not  at  the  same  time  foreseen,  that  colonists,  who  were  less 
favoured  by  the  mother-country  than  their  neighbours,  who  were 
situated  in  a  country  less  susceptible  of  tillage,  and  in  a  hotter  cli- 
mate, would  want  strength  of  spirit  to  undertake  a  cultivation  that 
required  greater  encouragement. 

The  indolence  which  so  many  obstacles  give  rise  to,  found  a 
further  excuse,  in  another  prohibition  that  had  been  imposed. 
The  disturbances  produced  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  over 
all  the  continent  of  North  America,  induced  the  founders  of 
Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of  rum  into  the  colony.  This 
prohibition,  though  well  intended,  deprived  the  colonists  of  the 
only  liquor  that  could  correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the  waters  of  the 
country,  that  were  generally  unwholesome,  and  of  the  only  means 
they  had  to  restore  the  waste  of  strength  and  spirits  that  must  be 
the  consequence  of  incessant  labour.  Besides  this,  it  prevented 
their  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  as  they  could  not  go  thither 
to  barter  their  wood,  corn,  and  cattle,  that  ought  to  have  been 
their  most  valuahle  commodities,  in  return  for  the  rum  of  those 
islands. 

The  mother-country,  at  length,  perceived  how  much  these  de- 
fects in  the  political  regulations  and  institutions  had  prevented  the 
increase  of  the  colony,  and  freed  them  from  the  restraints  they 
had  before  been  clogged  with;  and  the  government  in  Georgia  w,as 
settled  on  the  same  plan  as  that  which  had  rendered  Carolina  so 
flourishing;  and  instead  of  being  dependent  on  a  few  individuals, 
became  one  of  the  national  possessions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  so  extensive  a  territory,  so  tem- 
perate a  climate,  nor  so  fertile  a  soil  as  the  neighbouring  province, 
and  though  it  can  never  be  so  flourishing  as  Carolina,  notwith- 
standing-it  cultivates  rice,  indigo,  and  almost  all  the  same  produc- 
tions, yet  it  will  become  .advantageous  to  the  mother-country, 
when  the  apprehensions  arising  from  the  tyranny  of  its  govern- 
ment, which  have,  with  too  great  reason,  prevented  people  from 
settling  there,  are  removed.  It  will  one  day  no  longer  be  assert- 
ed, that  Georgia  is  the  least  populous  of  all  the  English  colonies 
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upon  the  continent,  notwithstanding  the  succours  government  has 
so  amply  bestowed  upon  it.  All  these  advantages  will  fortunately 
be  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida;  a  province,  which, 
from  its  vicinity,  must  necessarily  influence  the  prosperity  of 
Georgia,  and  which  claims  our  attention  from  still  more  important 
reasons. 

Under  the  name  of  Florida,  the  ambition  of 

Spain  comprehended   all  that   tract  of  land  in 

America,   which  extends   from  Mexico  to  the 

northern    regions.       But    fortune,    which 

sports  with  the  vanity  of  nations,  has  long  since 

confined  this  vague  description  to  the  peninsula 

Y  the  sea  on  the  channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  and 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  often  been  content  with  pre- 
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venting  the  population  of  a  country  they  could  not  inhabit  them- 
selves,  were  desirous,  in  1565,  of  settling  on  this  spot,  after  having 
driven  the  French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  before  to  form 
a  small  settlement  there. 

The  most  easterly  plantation  in  this  colony  was  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Mattheo.  The  conquerors  would  have  abandoned  it, 
notwithstanding  it  was  situated  on  a  navigable  river  at  two  leagues 
distance  from  the  sea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  soil,  had  they  not 
discovered  the  sassafras  tree. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  thrives  better  in  Florida  than  in 
any  other  part  of  that  continent.  It  grows  equally  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea  and  upon  the  mountains;  but  always  in  a  soil  that  is 
neither  too  dry," nor  too  damp.  It  is  straight  and  lofty,  like 
the  fir-tree,  without  branches,  and  its  top  is  formed  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  cup.  Its  leaves  are  always  green,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  laurel.  Its  flower,  which  is  yellow,  is  taken  as  the 
mullein  and  tea  in  infusion.  Its  root,  which  is  well  known  in  , 
trade,  being  very  serviceable  in  medicine,  ought  to  be  spongy, 
light,  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  a  sharp,  sweetish,  and  aromatic  taste, 
and  should  have  the  smell  of  the  fennel  and  anise.  These  quali- 
ties give  it  the  virtue  of  promoting  perspiration,  resolving  thick 
and  viscous  humours,  and  relieving  paralytic  complaints  and  ca- 
tarrhs. It  was  formerly  much  used  in  venereal  complaints. 
•  The  first  Spaniards  who  settled  there  would,  probably,  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  this  last  disorder,  without  the  assistance  of  this 
powerful  remedy.  They  would  at  least  not  have  recovered  from 
those  dangerous  fevers  they  were  generally  subject  to  at  St  Mat- 
theo, whether  in  consequence  of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the 
badness  of  the  waters.  But  the  savages  taught  them,  that,  by  drink- 
ing in  a  morning  fasting,  and  at  their  meals,  water,  in  which  the 
root  of  sassafras  had  been  boiled,  they  might  certainly  depend  upon 
a  speedy  recovery.    The-  experiment,  upon  trial,  proved  successful. 
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But  still  the  village  never  emerged  from  the  obscurity  and  distres- 
ses which  were,  undoubtedly,  the  natural  and  insurmountable  con- 
consequences  that  attended  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world. 

Upon  the  same  coast,  at  fifteen  leagues  distance  from  St  Mat- 
tbeo,  another  settlement  was  formed,  known  by  the  name  of  St 
Augustine.     The  English  attacked  it  in  1747,  but  were  obliged  to 
give  up  their  attempts.     Some  Scots  Highlanders,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  assailants,  were  repulsed  and 
slain.     A  Serjeant,  who  fought  among  the  Spaniards,  was  spared 
by  the  Indian  savages,  only  that  he  might  be  reserved  to  undergo 
tbose  torments   which  they  inflict  upon  their  prisoners.      This 
man,  it  is  said,  on  seeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  were  prepared 
for  him,  addressed  the  blood-thirsty  multitude  in  the  following 
manner: 
"  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  western  world,  you  were  not  the 
enemies  that  I  sought  for,  but  you  have  at  last  been  the  con- 
querors.    The  chance   of  war  has   thrown  me  in  your  power. 
Make  what  use  you  please  of  the  right  of  conquest.     This  is  a 
right  I  do  not  call  in  question.     But,  as   it  is  customary  in  my 
:(  country  to  offer  a  ransom  for  one's  life,  listen  to  a  proposal  not 
"  unworthy  your  notice. 
"  Know,  then,  valiant  Americans,  that,  in  the  country  of  which 
I  am  a  native,  there  are  some  men  who  possess  a  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  secrets  of  nature.     One   of  those  sages,  connected 
to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me,  when  I  became  a 
soldier,  a  charm  to  make  me  invulnerable.     You  must  have  ob- 
served how  I  have  escaped  all  your  darts:     Without  such  a 
charm,   would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  survived  all 
the  mortal  blows  you  have  aimed  at  me?     For  I  appeal  to  your 
own  valour,  to  testify  that  mine  has  sufficiently  exerted  itself,  and 
has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  my 
request,  as  the  glory  of  having  communicated  to  you  a  secret  of 
so  much  consequence  to  your  safety,  and  of  rendering  the  most 
valiant  nation  upon    the  earth  invincible.     Suffer  me  only   to 
have  one  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in   order  to  perform   the  cere- 
monies of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now  make  trial  on  my- 
self in  your  presence." 

The  Indians  listened  with  eagerness  to  this  discourse,  which  was 
flattering  both  to  their  warlike  character,  and  their  turn  for  the 
marvellous.  After  a  short  consultation,  they  untied  one  of  the 
prisoner's  arms.  The  Highlander  begged  that  they  would  put  his 
broad  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  most  expert  and  stoutest  man 
among  them;  and,  at  the  same  time,  laying  bare  his  neck,  after 
having  rubbed  it,  and  muttering  some  words,  accompanied  with 
magic  signs,  he  cried  aloud,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  Ob- 
"  serve  now,  O  valiant  Indians,  an  incontestable  proof  pf  my  hor 
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"  nesty.  Thou  warrior,  who  now  holdest  my  keen- cutting  wea- 
"  pon,  do  thou  now  strike  with  all  thy  strength:  Far  from  being 
"  able  to  severe  my  head  from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound 
"  the  skin  of  my  neck." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when  the  Indian,  aiming 
the  most  violent  blow,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  serjeant  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet.  The  astonished  savages  stood  motionless, 
viewing  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  stranger}  and  then  turned  their 
eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to  reproach  each  other  with  their  blind 
credulity.  But,  admiring  the  artifice  the  prisoner  had  made  use 
of  to  avoid  the  torture,  by  hastening  his  death,  they  bestowed  on 
his  body  the  funeral  honours  of  their  country.  If  this  fact  has  not 
all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  which  its  date,  too  recent  to  give 
weight  to  a  fiction,  seems  to  promise,  it  will  only  be  one  falsehood 
more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

The  Spaniards,  who,  in  all  their  progress  through  America,  were 
more  employed  in  destroying  the  inhabitants,  than  in  constructing 
of  buildings,  had  formed  only  those  two  settlements  we  have  taken 
notice  of  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Bahama. 

At  eighty  leagues  distance  from  St.  Augustine,  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  had  raised  that  of  St.  Mark, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this  situation,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  maintain  a  communication  between  the  two  conti- 
nents of  the  new  world,  had  already  lost  all  the  little  consequence 
it  had  at  first  obtained,  when  the  English  settled  at  Carolina  in 
1740,  and  entirely  destroyed  it. 

At  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  farther,  stood  the  colony  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  was  of  still  less  consequence  than  that  of  St  Mark. 
Situated  on  a  flat  coast,  and  exposed  to  every  wind,  and  on  a  barren 
soil  and  an  uncultivated  country,  it  was  the  last  place  where  one 
might  expect  to  meet  with  inhabitants.  But,  avarice  being  fre- 
quently a  dupe  to  ignorance,  some  Spaniards  settled  there. 

Those  Spaniards,  who,  in  1696,  had  formed  an  establishment  at 
the  bay  of  Pensacola  upon  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  were  at  least 
happier  in  their  choice  of  situation.  The  soil  was  susceptible  of 
culture,  and  there  was  a  road,  which,  had  it  been  a  little  deeper 
at  its  entrance,  might  have  been  thought  a  good  one,  if  the  best 
ships  that  arrived  there  had  not  soon  been  worm-eaten. 

These  five  colonies,  scattered  over  a  space  sufficient  to  have 
formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  not  contain  more  than  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  every  one  poorer  and  more  indolent  than  another. 
They  were  all  supported  by  the  produce  of  their  cattle.  The  hides 
they  sold  at  the  Havannah,  and  the  provisions  with  which  they  serv- 
ed their  garrison,  whose  pay  amounted  to  750,000  livres  (L.32,812, 
10s.)  enabled  them  to  purchase  cloths,  and  whatever  else  their  soil 
4'id  not  furnish.     Notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  in  which 
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they  had  been  left  by  the  mother-country,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  chose  to  go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida  was  ceded  to  England  by 
the  treaty  of  1763.  This  acquisition,  therefore,  was  no  more  than 
a  desert;  yet  still  it  was  some  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a  num- 
ber of  lazy,  indolent,  and  disaffected  inhabitants. 

Great  Bi  itain  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  peopling  a  vast 
province,  whose  limits  have  been  extended  even  to  the  Missisippi, 
by  the  cession  France  has  made  of  part  of  Louisiana.  The  better 
to  fulfil  her  project,  she  has  divided  it  into  two  governments,  un- 
der the  names  of  East  and  West  Florida. 

The  English  had  long  been  desirous  of  establishing  themselves 
in. that  part  of  the  continent,  in  order  to  open  a  free  and  easy 
communication  with  the  wealthiest  colonies  of  Spain..  At  first 
they  had  no  other  view  but  in  the  profits  arising  from  a  contra- 
band trade.  But  an  advantage  so  precarious  and  momentary,  was 
not  an  object  of  sufficient  importance,  nor  any  way  suitable  to  the 
ambition  of  a  great  power.  Cultivation  alone  can  render  the  con- 
quests of  an  industrious  people  flourishing.'     Sensible  of  this,  the 


gave  every  encouragement  to  promote  culture  in  the  finest 


English  ^ 

part  of  their  dominions.  In  one  year,  1769,  the  parliament  voted 
no  less  than  205,875  livres  (L.9007  0  74-),  for  the  two  Floridas. 
Here,  at  least,  the  mother  for  some  time  administers  nourishment 
to  her  new-born  children-,  whereas  in  other  nations,  the  govern* 
ment  sucks  and  exhausts  at  the  same  time  the  milk  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  blood  of  the  colonies. 

Ir  is  not  easy  to  foresee  to  what  degree  of  „  ,  , 
splendor  this  indulgence,  with  time  and  good  „  B»  ^  means 
management,  may  raise  the  Floridas.  Ap-  j^dmayren- 
pearances,  however,  are  highly  promising.  derFlorlda  ™M 
The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  fit  for  every 
kind  of  grain.  Their  first  trials  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were 
attended  with  such  success,  that  the  number  of  colonists  was 
greatly  increased  by  it.  They  pour  in  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  the  mother-country,  and  all  the  Protestant  dominions 
in  Europe.  How  greatly  might  this  po  pulation  be  increased,  if 
the  sovereigns  of  North  America  would  depart  from  the  maxims 
they  have  uniformly  pursued,  and  would  condescend  to  inter-mar- 
nages  with  Indian  families?  And  for  what  reason  should  this  me- 
thod of  civilizing  the  savage  tribes,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
employed  by  the  most  enlightened  politicians,  be  rejected  by  a 
free  people,  who,  from  their  principles,  must  admit  a  greater  equa- 
lity than  other  nations?  Would  the  English,  then,  be  still  redu- 
ced to  the  cruel  alternative  of  seeing  their  crops  burned,  and  their 
labourers  massacred,  or  of  persecuting  without  intermission,  and 
exterminating  without  pity,  those  wandering  hords  of  savages? 
ourely  a   generous  nation,  which  has  made  such  great  and  such. 
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continued  efforts  to  reign  without  a  rival  over  this  vast  tract  of  the 
new  world,  should  prefer  a  humane  and  infallible  method  of  dis- 
arming the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  disturb  her  tranquillity, 
to  sanguinary  and  inglorious  hostilities! 

The  English  flatter  themselves,  that,  without  the  assistance  o 
these  alliances,  they  shall  soon  be  freed  from  the  little  interruption 
that  remains.  It  is  the  fate  of  savage  nations,  say  they,  to  waste 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  states  come  to  settle 
among  them.  Unable  to  submit  to  the  labour  of  cultivation,  and 
failing  of  their  usual  subsistence  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  those  tracts  of  lands  which  in- 
dustry and  activity  have  undertaken  to  clear.  This  is  actually 
the  case  with  all  the  natives  bordering  on  the  European  settle- 
ments. They  keep  daily  retiring  farther  into  the  woods;  they 
fall  back  upon  the  Assenipouals  and  Hudson's  bay,  where  they 
must  necessarily  encroach  upon  each  other;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
must  perish  for  want  of  subsistence. 

But  before  this  total  destruction  is  brought  about,  events  of  a 
very  serious  nature  may  occur.  We  have  not  yet  forgot  the  ge- 
nerous Pondiack.  That  formidable  warrior  had  broke  with  the 
English  in  1762.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  employed  to  reconcile 
him,  sent  him  a  present  of  brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were 
standing  round  their  chief,  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  this  li- 
quor. Not  doubting  that  it  was  poisoned,  they  insisted  that  he 
should  not  accept  so  suspicious  a  present.  Hois  can  it  be,  said 
their  leader,  that  a  man,  who  knows  my  esteem  for  him,  and  the 
signal  services  I  have  done  him,  should  entertain  a  thought  o]  ta- 
lcing away  my  life?  Saying  this,  he  received,  and  drank  the  bran- 
dy with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  the  most  renowned  hero  of 
antiquity. 

By  many  instances  of  magnanimity  similar  to  this,  the  eyes  of 
the  savage  nations  had  all  been  fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  design 
was  to  unite  them  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and  in- 
dependence. Several  unfortunate  circumstances  concurred  to  de- 
feat this  grand  project;  but  it  may  be  resumed,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  it  may  succeed.-  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  English 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  frontier  against 
an  enemy,  that  hath  none  of  those  expences  to  sustain,  or  evils  to 
dread,  which  war  brings  with  it  among  civilized  nations;  and  will 
find  the  advantages  they  have  promised  themselves  from  conquests, 
made  at  the  expence  of  so  much  treasure  and  so  much  blood,  con- 
siderably retarded,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  cut  off. 

„  J    _,    .,,     „  .  The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louisiana,  and 

.  ?**?*  °/**«  BnT  all  Canada,  obtained  at  the  same  jera,  either 
tisli  dominions  m  fa  conquest  0r  treaty>  have  rendered  the 
North  America.  3/^1^^^  0f  all  that  space  which  h- 
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tends  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  Missisippi;  so  that,  with- 
out reckoning  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland;  and  the  other  is- 
lands of  North  America,  they  are  in  possession  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive empire  that  ever  was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This  vasf  territory  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of 
high  !fiouhtain<;,  which  alternately  receding  from,  and  approach- 
ing the  coast,  leave  between  them  and  the'  ocean  a  rich  tract  of 
land  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  three 
hundred  miles  iri  breadth.  Beyond  these  Apalachian  mountains 
is  an  immense  desert,  irito  which  some  travellers  have  ventured  as 
far' as  eight  hundred  leagues,  witho'ut  finding  an  end  to  it.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity  of  these  uncultivated  re- 
gions fall  into  the  South  Sea.  If  this  conjecture,  which  is  not  des- 
titute of  probability,  should  be  confirmed  by  experience.  Eng-  - 
land  wdulct  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the  branches  of  communica- 
tion and  commerce  of  the  new  world.  By  her  territories,  extend- 
ing from  one  American  sea  to  the  other,  she  may  be  said  to'  join 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  European  ports, 
from  all  her  African  settlements,  she  freights  and  sends  out  ships 
to  the  nefw  world.  From- her  maritime  settlements  in  the  east, 
she  wottkf  have  a  direct  channel  to  the  West  Indies,  by  the  Paci- 
fic ocean.  She  would  discover  those  slips  of  land  or  branches  of 
the  sea,  the  isthmus  or  the,  strait,  which  lies  between  the  northern 
extremities  of  Asia  and'  America.  By  the  vast  extent  of  her  colo- 
nies, she  would  have  in  her  own  power  all  the-  avenues  of  trade, 
add  would  secure  all  the  advantages  of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets. 
Perhaps,  by  having  the  empire  of  all  the'  seas,  she  might  aspire  to 
the  supremacy  of  both  worlds.  But  it  is  not  in  the  destiny  of  any 
single  nation  to  attain  such  a  pitch  of  greatness.  Is  then  extent  of 
dominion  so  flattering  an  object,  when  conquests  are  made  only 
to  be  lost  again?  Let  the  Ramans  speak!  Does  it  constitute  power, 
to  possess  such  a  share  of  the  globe,  that  some  part  shall  always 
be  enlightened  by  the  ray's  of  the  sun,  if,  while  we  reign  in  one 
world,  we  are  to  languish  in  obscurity  in  the  other?  Let  the  Spa- 
niards answer! 

The  English  will  be  happy,  if  they  can  preserve,  by  the  means 
of  culture  and  navigation,  an  empire,  which  must  ever  be  found 
too  extensive,  when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodshed. 
But  as  this  is  the  price  which  ambition  must  always  pay  for  the 
success  of  its  enterprises,  it  is  by  commerce  alone  that  conquests 
can  become  valuable  to  a  maritime  power.  Never  did  war  pro- 
cure, for  any  conqueror,  a  territory  more  improveable,  by  human 
industry,  than  that  of  the  northern  continent  of  America.  Al- 
though the  land  in  general  is  so  low  near  the  sea,  that,  in  many 
parts,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  fronl  the  top  of  the  main-mast, 
even  after  mooring  in  fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coast  is  very  easy 
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of  access,  because  the  depth  diminishes  insensibly  as  you  advance. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  is  easy  to  determine  exactly  by  the  line 
the  distance  of  the  main  land.  Besides  this,  the  mariner  has  ano- 
ther sign,  which  is  the  appearance  of  trees,  that,  seeming  to/rise 
out  of  the  sea,  form  an  enchanting  object  to  his  view  upon  a  shore, 
■which  presents  roads  and  harbours,  without  number,  for  the  re- 
ception and  preservation  of  shipping. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arise  in  great  abundance  from  a 
soil  newly  cleared-,  but,  in  return,  they  are  a  long  time  in  coming  to 
maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  so  late  in  flower,  that  the  winter 
prevents  their  ripening;  while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit 
and  the  seed  of  them  are  gathered  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 
What  should  be  the  cause  of  this  phsenomenon?  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans,  the  North  Americans  lived  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting  and  fishery,  and  left  their  lands  totally  uncul- 
tivated. The  whole  country  was  covered  with  woods  and  thickets. 
Under  the  shade  of  these  forests  grew  a  multitude  of  plants. 
The  leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the  trees,  formed  a 
bed  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite  rot- 
ted this  species  of  manure,  the  summer  came  on;  and  nature, 
left  entirely  to  herself,  continued  heaping  incessantly  upon  each 
other  these  effects  of  her  fertility.  The  plants,  buried  under  wet 
leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  in  a  long 
course  of  time,  became  accustomed  to  a  slow  vegetation.  The  force 
of  culture  has  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue  this  habit,  fixed  and  con- 
firmed by  ages,  nor  have  the  dispositions  of  nature  given  way  to 
the  influence  of  art.  But  this  climate,  so  long  unknown  or  ne- 
glected by  mankind,  likewise  presents  them  with  advantages, 
which  supply  the  defects  and  ill  consequences  of  that  omission. 
North  America' produces  almost  all  the 

Trees  peculiar  ^  that  ^  natives,of  our  climate.  It  has 
to  North  America.  ^%q  otherg  pecuHar  tQ  kself.  among  these  are 
the  sugar  maple,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle.  The  candleberry 
myrtle  is  a  shrub  which  delights  in  a  moist  soil,  and  is,  therefore, 
seldom  found  at  any  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  seeds  are  covered 
■with  a  white  powder,  which  looks  like  flour.  When  they  are  ga- 
thered towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  water, 
thererises  a  viscous  body,  which  swims  at  the  top,  and  is  skimmed 
off.  As  soon  as  this  is  come  to  a  consistence,  it  is  commonly  of  a 
dirty  green  colour.  To  purify  it,  it  is  boiled  a  second  time,  when 
it  becomes  transparent,  and  of  an  agreeable  green. 

This  substance,  which  in  quality  and  consistence  is  a  medium  be- 
tween tallow  and  wax,  supplied  the  place  of  both  to  the  first  Euro- 
peans that  landed  in  this  country.  The  dearness  of  it  has  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  less  used,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  domestic 
animals  hath  increased.  Nevertheless,  as  it  burns  slower  than  tal- 
low, is  less  subject  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  disagreeable  smell> 
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it  still  obtains  the  preference,  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at  a  mo- 
derate price.  The  property  of  giving  light  is,  of  all  its  uses,  the 
least  valuable.  It  serves  to  make  excellent  soap  and  plaisters  for 
wounds.  It  is  even  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  letters. 
The.  sugar  maple  does  not  merit  less  attention  than  the  candleber- 
ry  myrtle,  as  may  be  considered  from  it's  name. 

This  tree,  whose  nature  it  is  to  flourish  by  the  side  of  streams, 
or  in  marshy  places,  grows  to  the  height  of  an  oak.  In  the 
month  of  March,  an  incision  of  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches 
is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into  the 
orifice,  through  which  the  juice,  that  flows  from  it,  is  conveyed 
into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  young  trees  are  so  full 
of  this  liquor,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart  bottle. 
The  old  ones  afford  less,  but  of  a  much  better  quality.  No  more 
than  one  incision,  or  two  at  most,  can  be  made,  without  draining 
and  weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipes  are  applied,  it 
soon  dies. 

The  sap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour  of  honey.  To  re- 
duce it  to  sugar,  they  evaporate  it  by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds  of 
earthen  ware  or  bark  of  the  hirch  tree.  The  syrup  hardens  as  it 
cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind  of  sugar,  almost  transparent,  and 
pleasant  enough  to  the  taste  To  give  it  a  whiteness,  they  some- 
times mix  up  flour  with  it  in  the  making;  but  this  ingredient  al- 
ways changes  the  flavour  of  it.  This  kind  of  sugar"  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  that  which  is  made  from  canes;  but  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  of  one  pound  of  sugar, 
so  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  use  in  trade.  Honey  is  the  sugar  of 
the  savages  on  our  heaths,  and  the  maple  is  the  sugar  of  the  sava- 
ges of  America.  Nature  every  where  abounds  with  sweets,  and 
every  where  with  wonders. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inha-  _Bmfe  peculiar 
bit  the  forests  of  North  America,  there  is  one  tg  ^.^  jmeri_ 
extremely  singular  in  its  kind;  this  is  the  hum-  ca 
ming  bird,  a  species  of  which,  on  account  of 
its  smallness,  is  called  by  the  French  Foiseau  mouche,  or  the  fly-bird. 
Its  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle;  and  its  claws  are  not 
thicker  than  a  common  pin.  Upon  its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  in- 
comparable beauty."  Its  breast  is  of  a  rose  colour,  and  its  belly 
white  as  milk.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  grey,  bordered  with 
silver,  and  streaked  with  the  brightest  gold.  The  down,  which 
covers  all  the  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  so  delicate  a  cast, 
that  it  resembles  a  velvet-flower,  whose  beauty  fades  on  the  slight- 
est touch. 

The  spring  is  the  only  season  for  this  charming  bird.  Its  nest, 
perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough,  is  covered  on  the  outside  with 
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a  grey  and  greenish  moss,  and  on  the  inside  lined  with  a  verv  soft 
down  gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  pest  is  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  arenever  found  more 
than  two  eggs  in  it,  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  pease.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones;  but  they  have 
never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  most. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice  of  flowers,  flut- 
tering from  one  to  another,  like  the  bees  Sometimes  it  buries  it- 
self in  the  calix  of  the  largest  flowers.  Its  flight  produces  a  buz- 
zing noise  like  that  of  a  spinning  wheel  When  it  is  tired,  it  lights 
upon  the  nearest  tree  or  stake;  rests  a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again, 
to  the  flowers.  Notwithstanding  its  weakness,  it  does  not  appear 
timid,  but  will  puffer  a  man  to  approach  within  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  it. 

Who  would  imagine  that  so  diminutive  an  animal  could  be  ma- 
licious, passjonate?  and  quarrelsome?  These  birds  are  often  seen 
fighting  together  with 'great  fury  and  obstinacy.  The  strokes  they 
give  with  their  beak  are  so  sudden  apd  so  quick,  that  they  are  not 
distinguishable  by  the  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  such  agility, 
that  they  seem  not  to  move  at  all  They  are  more  heard  than 
seen;  and  their  poise  resembles  that  of  a  sparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When  they  come  near  a 
flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and  withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves 
asunder.  The  precipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it 
is  said,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  summer,  thousands  of  flowers  may  be  seen  stript  of  all  their 
leaves  by  the  fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  f°r  resentment  is  not  rather  an  efl/ect: 
of  hunger  than  of  an  unnecessarily  destructive  instinct. 

North  America  was  formerly  devoured  by  insects.  As  the  air 
was  not  yet  purified,  nor  the  ground  cleared,  nor  the  woods  cut 
down,  nor  the  waters  drained  off,  these  little  animals  destroyed, 
without  opposition,  all  the  productions  of  nature.  Nonepfthein 
was  useful  to  mankind.  There  is  only  one  at  present,  which  is  the 
bee:  But  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  The  savages  call  it  fhe  English  fly;  and  it  is  ODly 
found  near  the  coasts.  These  circumstances  announce  it  to  be  of 
foreign  original.  The  bees  fly  in  numerous  swarms  through  the 
forests  of  the  new  world.  They  increase  every  day.  Their  honey 
is  employed  to  several  uses.  Many  persons  make  it  their  food.  The 
wax  becomes  daily  a  more  considerable  branch  of  trade, 
y,,    P     y-  ,  The  bee  is  not  the  only  present  which  Eu- 

7      -\t  -j.7     a  r°pe  has  had  in  her   power  to  make  to  AnW 
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of  domestic  animals;  for  the  savages  had  none, 

Men,  while  tht?y  live  at  large,  never  bring  any 
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pf  the  animal  species  under  their  subjection.  All  the  knowledge 
they  have  is  how  to  destroy  them,  The  taming  of  animals  is  al* 
yays  posterior  to  the  social  state.  The  first  conquest  of  man  is 
that  whiph  he  makes  of  his  equals.  Till  this  fatal  period  of  uni- 
versal slavery,  every  individual  has  been  too  much  engaged  about 
hit.  own  existence,  and  his  whole  life  has  been  altogether  employ- 
ed in  the  means  of  preserving  it.  But  so  soon  as  one  part  of  man- 
kind had  reduced  the  other  under  subjection,  and  the  latter  were 
pbliged  to  labour  for  masters,  leisure  was  known  for  the  first  time 
upon  earth.  This  leisure  was  the  parent  of  the  arts,  which  per- 
haps have  consoled  mankind  for  the  loss  pf  their  liberty.  The 
taming  of  animals,  as  well  as  all  the  other  useful  arts,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  inventions  of  society. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  least  considerable  achievement  of  hu- 
man industry.  Possibly,  of  all  others,  it  has  required  the  greatest 
talents,  the  most  time,  and  chas  exposed  persons  to  the  greatest 
dangers.  For,  in  short,  there  have  been  found  in  certain  countries 
in  America,  societies  and  empires  so  far  advanced,  as  even  to  have 
attained  the  arts  of  luxury,  where  the  animals  were  notwithstand- 
ing 'brill  wild,  though  more  disposed,  by  their  weakness  or  their 
instinct,  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  man  than  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try. There  were  also  to  be  seen  in  "America  places  where  the  ani* 
mals  had  made  greater  progress  than  man  towards  that  state  of 
perfection  and  society  to  which  they  were  called  by  nature-  They 
were  such  as  lived  without  a  master,  Man  had  not  subjected  them 
by  his  threatnjng  voice,  the  terrible  glance  of  his  eye,  or  his  hand 
always  ready  to  strike.  He  was  a  slave  himself,  and  the  animals 
were  not  yet  in  that  state.  The  lord  of  nature,  therefore,  knew 
what  slavery  was,  before  the  animals  were  tamed. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts,  whose  sue- 
cession  is  too  complicated  for  us  easily  to  discover  how  and  in  what 
order  thfy  spring  from  one  another,  America  had  not  yet  associ- 
ated beasts  with  men  in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Euro- 
peans carried  over  thither  in  their  ships  several  of  our  species  of 
domestic  animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  prodigiously;  but 
all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog,  whose  whole  merit  consists  in  fat- 
tening himself,  have  lost  much  of  that  strength  arid  size  which  they 
enjoyed  in  those  countries  from  whence  they  were  brought.  The 
oxen,  horse?,  and  sheep,  have  degenerated  in  the  northern  Bri, 
tish  colonies,  though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  had  been  chosen 
with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt  it  is  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  air  and 
the  soil,  which  had  prevented  the  success  of  their  transplantation. 
These  animals,  as  well  as  men,  were  at  first  attacked  by  epidemi- 
cal disorders.  If  the  contagion  did  pot,  as  in  men,  affect  the  prin- 
ciples of  generation,-  several  species  of  them,  at  least,  were  with 
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much  difficulty  reproduced.  Each  generation  fell  short  of  the  last; 
and  as  it  happens  to  American  plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle 
continually  degenerated  in  America.  Such  is  the  law  of  climates, 
which  wills  every  people,  every  species  of  animal  and  vegetable,  to 
grow  and  flourish  in  its  native  soil.  The  love  of  their  own  coun- 
try seems  an  ordinance  of  nature  prescribed  to  all  beings,  like  die 
desire  of  preserving  their  existence. 

Yet  there  are  certain  correspondencies  of 
climate,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  against  transporting  animals  and  plants. 
"When  the  English  first  landed  on  the  North 
American  continent,  the  wandering  inhabi- 
tants of  those  desolate  regions  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  maize.  This  species  of  corn,  at  that 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  was  the  only  one  known  in  the  new 
world.  The  culture'  of  it  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The  savages 
contented  themselves  with  taking  off  the  turf,  making  a  few  holes 
in  the  ground  with  a  stick,  and  throwing  into,  each  of  them  a 
single  grain  which  produced  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hun- 
dred. The  method  of  preparing  it  for  food  was  equally  simple. 
They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden,  or  stone  mortar,  and  made  it  into 
a  paste,  which  they  baked  under  embers.  They  often  ate  it  boil- 
ed, or  toasted  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves  are  very  useful  in 
feeding  cattle;  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  very  few  meadows.  A  hungry,  light,  sandy 
soil,  agrees  best  with  this  plant  The  seed  may  be  frozen  in  the 
spring  two  or  three  times,  without  impairing  the  harvest.  In  short, 
it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  least  injured  by  the  excess  of 
drought  or  moisture. 

These  causes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation  of  it  into  that 
part  of  the  world,  induced  the  English  to  preserve,  and  even  pro- 
mote it  in  their  settlements.  They  sold  it  to  Portugal,  to  South 
America,  and  the  sugar  islands,  and  had  sufficient  for  their  own 
use.  They  did  not,  however,  neglect  to  enrich  their  plantations 
with  European  grains,  all  of  which  succeeded,  though  not  so  per- 
fectly as  in  their  native  soil.  With  the  superfluity  of  their  har- 
vests, the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  the  clearing  of  the  forests, 
the  colonists  formed  a  trade  with  all  the  wealthiest  and  most  po- 
pulous provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother-country,  finding  that  her  northern  colonies  had 
supplanted  her  in  her  trade  with  South  America,  and  fearing  that 
they  would  soon  become  her  rivals,  even  in  Europe,  at  all  the  mar- 
kets for  salt  and  corn,  endeavoured  to  divert  their  industry  to  ob- 
jects that  might  be  more  useful  to  her.     She  wanted  neither  mo- 
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and  had  soon  an  op- 

The  English  find 
the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing their  naval  stores 
from  America. 


tives  nor  means  to  bring  about  this  purpose. 
portunity  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar 
the  English  wanted  for  their  fleet  used  to 
be  furnished  by  Sweden.  In  1703,  that 
power  was  so  blind  to  its  true  ' 
lay  this  important  branch  of 
der  the  restrictions  of  an  exclusive  patent.  A  sudden  and  unnatu- 
ral increase  of  price  was  the  first  effect  .of  this  monopoly.  Eng- 
land, taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes,  encouraged, 
by  considerable  premiums,  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  naval 
stores  which  North  America  could  furnish. 

These  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce  the  effect  that  was 
expected  from  them.  A  bloody  war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  all  at  once,  prevented  both  the  mother-coun- 
try and  the  colonies  from  giving  to  this  infant  revolution  of  com- 
merce the  attention  which  it  merited.  The  northern  nations, 
whose  interests  were  all  equally  concerned,  taking  this  inaction, 
which  was  only  occasioned  by  the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  absojute 
proof  of  inability,  thought  they  might,  without  danger,  lay  every 
restrictive  clause  upon  the  exportation  of  marine  stores,  that  could 
contribute  to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For  this  end,  they  en- 
tered into  mutual  engagements,  which  were  made  public  in  1718, 
a  time  when  all  the  maritime  powers  still  felt  the  effects  of  a  war 
that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  so  odious  a  convention.  She  dispatch- 
ed to  America  men  of  sufficient  ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants, 
how  necessary  it  wasTor  them  to  assist  the  views  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  of  sufficient  experience  to  direct  their  first  attempts  to- 
wards great  objects,  without  making  them  pass  through  those  mi- 
nute details,  which  quickly  extinguish  an  ardour  that  is  excited  with 
difficulty.  In  a  very  short  time,  such  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, yards,  and  masts,  were  brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great 
Britain,  that  she  was  enabled  to  supply  the  nations  around  her. 

The  British  government  was  blinded  by  this  sudden  success. 
The  cheapness  of  the  naval  stores  furnished  by  the  colonies,  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  were  brought  from  the  Baltic,  gave  them 
an  advantage,  which  seemed  to  insure  a  constant  preference.  Up- 
on this  the  ministry  concluded  that  the  bounties  might  be  with- 
drawn. But  they  had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  differ- 
ence of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their  rivals.  A 
total  stop  ensued  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  made  them  sensible 
of  their  error.  In  1729,  they  revived  the  bounties,  which,  though 
they  wore  not  laid  so  high  as  formerly,  were  sufficient  to  give  to- 
the  vent  of  American  stores  the  greatest  superiority,  at  least  in 
England,  over  those  of  the  northern  n 
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The  woods,  though  they  constituted  the  principal  riches  of  the 
colonies,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  goverors  of  the 
mother-country.  The  produce  of  them  had  long  been  exported 
by  the  English  to  Spain,  Pof  ttigal,  and  the  different  markets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  was  bought  vrp  for  building  and  other  uses. 
As  these  traders  did  not  take  ill  return  merchandize  sufficient  to 
complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a  practice  with  the  Hamburgh- 
•  er"s,  and  even  the  Dutch,  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce 
of  the  most  fertile  climates  is  Europe.  This  double  tf  ade  of  ex- 
port and  Carrying,  had  considerably  augmented  the  British  navy. 
The  parliament,  being  informed  of  this  advantage  in  the  year  1722j 
immediately  exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all  those' 
duties  Of  importation,  which  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  timber 
are  subject  to.  This  first  favour  was  followed  by  a  bounty,  which, 
at  the"  same  time  that  it  comprehended  every  species  of  wood  in 
general,  was  principally  calculated  for  those  which  are  employed 
in'  ship-building.  An  advantage  so  considerable  in  itself,  would 
have  been  greatly  improved,  if  the  colonies  had  built,  among  them- 
selves, vessels  proper  for  .transporting  cargoes  of  such  weight;  if 
they  had  made  Woodwards,  from  which  they  might  have  furnish- 
ed complete  freights:  and,  finally,  if  they  had  abolished  the  custom 
of  burning  in  the  spring  the  leaves  which  had  fallen  in  the  preced- 
ing autumn.  This  foolish  practice  destroys  all  the  young  trees 
that  a're  beginning  in  that  season  to  shoot  out,  and  leaves  only  the 
old  ones,  which  are  too  rotten  for  use.  Every  body  knows,  that 
vessels  constructed  in  America,  or  with  American  materials,  last 
bat  a  very  short  time.  This  inconvenience  may  arise  from  seve- 
ral eausesy  but  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  merits  the 
greater  attention,  as  it  may  be  easily  remedied.  Besides  timber 
and  masts  for  ships,  America  is  capable  of  furnishing  likewise  sail's' 
and  rigging,  by  the'  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  French  Protestants,  who,  when  driven  from  their  country 
by  a  victorious,  but  *  bigotted  prince,  carried  their  national  indus'- 
ry  every  where  hlto  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and  taught  Eng- 
land the  value  of  two  commodities;  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
maritime  power.  Both  flax  and  hemp  were  cultivated  with  some 
success  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet  the  manufacturers  of  the  na- 
tion were  chiefly  supplied  with  both  from  Russia.  To  put  a  stop 
to  this  foreign  importation,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a  bounty  tff 
North  America  of  1S5  livres  (L.5  18  1|)  for  every  ton  of  these 
articles.  But  habit,  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  novelties,  however 
useful,  presented  the  colonists  at  first  from  being  allured  by  his 
bait.  Tliey  are  at  last  reconciled  to  it;  and  the  produce  of  their 
flax  and  hemp  serves  to-  keep  at  hOme  a  considerable  part  of 
4J,00O,000  (L.  1,968,750)  which  went  annually  out  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  Bnens.     It  may,  perhaps,  in  time  be 
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improved,  sp  far  as  to  be  equal  to  the  whole  demand  of  the  king- 
dom; and  even  to, supplant  other  nations  in  all  the  markets.  A  soil 
entirely  fresh,  which  costs  nothing,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  ma- 
nure, is  intersected  by,  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated  by 
slaves,  affords  ground  for  immense  expectations.  To  the  timber 
and  canvas  requisite  for  shipping,  we  have  yet  to  add  iron.  The 
northern  parts  of  America  furnish  this  commodity,  to  assist  in  ac- 
quiring the  gold  and  silver  which  so  abundantly  flow  in  the  south- 


lan&begins 
to  get  iron  from 
North  America. 


This  most  useful  of  metals,  so  necessary  to 
mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans,  till 
the  Europeans  taught  them  the  most  fatal  uses 
of  it,  that  of  making  weapons.  The  English,, 
themselves  long  neglected  the  iron  mines,  which  nature  had  lavish- 
ed on  the  continent,  where  they  were  settled.  That  channel  of 
wealth  had  been  diverted  from  the  mother-country,  by  being  clog- 
ged with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors  of  the  national  mines, 
aided  by  those  of  the  coppice  woods,  which  are  used  in  the  work- 
ing of  them,  had  procured  imposts  to  be  laid  on  them  that  amount- 
ed to. a  prohibition.  By  corruption,  intrigue,  and  sophistry,  these 
enemies  to  the  public,  good  had  stifled  a  competition  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  interests.  "At  length  the  government  took 
the  first  step  towards  a  right  conduct.  The  importation  of  Ame- 
rican iron  into  the  port  of  London  was  granted,  duty-free;  but,  at 
same  time,  it  was  forbid  to  be  carried  to  any  other  ports,  or  even 
more  than  ten  miles  inland.  This  whimsical  restriction  continued 
till  1757.  At  that  time,  the  general  voice  of  the  people  called  upon 
the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordinance  so  manifestly  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king- 
dom a  privilege  "which  had  been  granted  exclusively  to  the  capital, 
■  Though  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  demand,  it 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition.  Combinations  of  interested  in- 
dividuals were  formed  to  represent,  that  the  hundred  and  nine  for- 
ges wrought  in  England,  not  reckoning  those  of  Scotland,  produc- 
ed annually  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great 
number- of  able  workmen;  that  the  mines,  which  were  inexhaus- 
tible, would  have  supplied  a  much  greater  quantity,  had  not  a 
perpetual  apprehension  prevailed,  that  the  duties  of  American  iron 
would  be  taken  off;  that  the  iron  works  carried  on  in  England  con- 
sumed annually  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  cords  of 
underwood,  and  that  those  woods  furnished,  moreover,  bark  for  the  % 
tanneries,  and  materials  for  ship  building;  and  that  the  American 
iron,  not  being  proper  for  steel,  for  making  sharp  instruments,  or 
many  of  the  utensils  of  navigation,  would  contribute  very  little  to 
lessen. the  importation  from  abroad,  and  would  have  no  other  ef* 
feet  than  that  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 
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These  groundless  representations  had  no  weight  with  the  par- 
liament, who  saw  clearly,  that  unless  the  price  of  the  original  ma- 
terials could  be  lessened,  the  nation  would  soon  lose  the  numberless 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  by  which  it  had  so  long  been  en- 
riched; and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the- progress  other  nations,  by  their  industry,  had  made  in  it.  It 
was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America,  should  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of  England.  This 
prudent  resolution  was  accompanied  with  an  act  of  justice.  The 
proprietors  of  coppices  were,  by  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Eight,  for- 
bidden to  clear  their  lands.  The  parliament  took  off  this  prohibi- 
tion, and  left  them  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  their  estates  as 
they  should  think  proper. 

Previous  to  these  regulations,  Great  Britain  used  to  pay  annu- 
ally to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  10,000,000  livres 
(L.437,500,)  for  the  iron  she  purchased  of  them.  This  tribute  is 
greatly  lessoned,  and  will  continually  decrease.  The  ore  is  found 
in  such  quantities  in  America,  and  is  so  easily,  separated  from  the 
ground,  that  the  English  do  not  despair  of  having  it  in  their  power 
to  furnish  Portugal,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  every 
country  in  the  world  with  which  they  have  any  commercial  con- 
nections.    - 

Perhaps,  the  English  may  be  too  sanguine  in  their  representa- 
tions of  the  advantages  they  expect  from  so  many  articles  of  im- 
portance to  their  navy.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  them,  if,  by  the  as- 
sistence  of  their  colonies,  they  can  free  themselves  from  that  de- 
pendence in  which  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  have  hitherto 
kept  them,  with  regard  t©  the  equipment  of  their  fleets.  Formerly 
their  operations  might  have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  inter- 
rupted, by  a  refusal  of  the  necessary  materials.  From  this  time 
nothing  will  be  able  to  cheek  their  natural  ardour  for  the  empire 
of  the  s,ea,  which  alone  can  insure  to  them  the  empire  of  the  new 
world. 

After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand 
object,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy, 
superior  to  that  of  every  other  nation,  England 
has  adopted  every  measure  that  can  contribute 
to  her  enjoyment  of  this  species  of  conquest  she 
has  made  in  America,  less  by  the  force  of  her 
arms  than  of  her  industry.  By  bounties  judiciously  bestowed,  she 
has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  draw  annually  from  that  country  twenty 
million  weight  of  pot-ashes.  The  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of.  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  In  proportion  as 
the  settlements,  from  their  natural  tendency,  stretched  forth  to- 
wards the  south,  fresh  projects  and  enterprises,  suitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  suggested  themselves.     In  the   temperate  and  in 
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the  hot  climates,  the  several  productions  were  expected,  which  ne- 
cessarily reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.-  Wine  was  the  only- 
article  that  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  the  new  hemisphere;  and  the 
English,  who  have  none  in  Europe,  were  eager  to  produce  some  in 
America. 

Upon  that  immense  continent  the  English  are  in  possession  of, 
are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines,  which  bear  grapes, 
differing  in  colour,  size,  and  quantity,  but  all  of  a  sour  and  disa- 
greeable flavour.  It  was  supposed  that  good  management  would 
give  these  plants  that  perfection  which  unassisted  nature  had  de- 
nied them;  and  French  vine-dressers  were  invited  into  a  country, 
where  neither  public  nor  private  impositions  took  away  their  incli- 
nation to  labour,  by  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
The  repeated  experiments  they  made  both  with  American  and  Eu- 
ropean plants,  were  all  equally  unsuccessful.  The  juice  of  the  grape 
was  too  watery,  too  weak,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  preserved 
in  a  hot  climate.  The  country  was  too  full  of  woods,  which  attract 
'and  confine  the  moist  and  hot  vapours;  the  seasons  were  too  un- 
settled, and  the  insects  too  numerous  near  the  forests,  to  suffer  a 
production  to  expand  and  prosper,  of  which  the  English,  and  all 
other  nations  who  have  it  not,  are  so  ambitious.  The  time  will 
come,  perhaps,  though  it  will  be  long,  when  their  colonies  will  fur- 
nish them  with  a  beverage,  which  they  envy  and  purchase  frorn 
France,  repining  inwardly,  that  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
wards enriching  a  rival,  whom  they  are  anxious  to  ruin.  This  dis- 
position is  cruel.  England  has  other  more  gentle  and  more  ho- 
nourable means  of  attaining  that  prosperity  she  is  ambitious  of.  Her 
emulation  may  be  better  and  more  usefully  exerted  on  an  article 
now  cultivated  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  this  is 
silk!  the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the 
leaves  of  trees  digested  in  its  entrails;  silk!  that  double  prodigy  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

A  very  considerable  sum  of  money  is  annually  exported  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  purchase  of  this  rich  production;  which  gave 
rise,  about  thirty  years  ago,  to  a  plan  for  obtaining  silk  from  Ca- 
rolina; the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  abundance  of 
mulberry- trees,  seemed  favourable  to  the  project.  Some  attempts 
made  by  the  government  to  attract  some  Switzers  into  the  colony, 
were  more  successful  than  could  have  been  expected.  Yet  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  trade  has  not  been  answerable  to  so 
promising  a  beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  negro  men,  from  whom  they 
received  an  immediate  and  certain  profit,  neglected  to  have  women, 
who,  with  their  children,  might  have  been  employed  in  bringing  up 
silk-worms,an.occupation  suitable  to  the  weakness  of  that  sex,  and  to 
the  tenderest  age.    But  it  ought  to  have  been  considered,  that  men, 
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coming  from  another  hemisphere  into  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
country,  would  apply  their  first  care  to  the' cultivation  of  esculent, 
plants,  breeding  cattle,  and  the  toils  of  immediate  necessity.  This 
is  the  natural  and  constant  proceeding  of  well  governed  states.  From 
agriculture,  which  is  the  source  of  population,  they  rise  to  the  arts  of 
luxury;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourish  commerce, '  which  is  the 
child  of  industry,  and  father  of  wealth.  The  time  is,  perhaps,  come, 
when  the,  English  may  employ  whole  colonies  in  the  cultivation  of 
silk.  This  is,  at  least,  the  national  opinion.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
1769,  the  parliament  granted  a  .bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  seven 
years,  on  all  raw  silks  imported  from  the  colonies; '  a  bounty  of  20 
per  cent,  for  seven  years  following,  and,  for  seven  years  after  that, 
a  bounty  of  15  per  cent.  If  this  encouragement  produces  such 
improvements  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  the  nest 
step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees, 
which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
English  colonies.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich  productions 
either  in  Europe  or  Asia,  but  what  may  be  transplanted  and  culti- 
vated with  success  on  the  vast  continent  of  North  America,  as  soon 
as  population  shall  have  provided  hands,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  so  rich  a  territory.  The  great  object  of  the 
mother-country  at  present  is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  first  persons  who  landed  in  this 
lesert  and  savage  region,  were  English- 
men, who  had  been  persecuted  at  home 
for  their  civil  and  religious  opinions.. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  first 
emigration  would  be  attended  with  important  consequences,  The 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  so  strongly  attached  to  their  na- 
tive soil,  that  nothing  less  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  induce 
those  among  them,  who  have  any  property,  character,  or  indus- 
try, to  a  change  of  climate  and  country:  For  which  reason,  the 
re- establishment  of  public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely  to  put 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  progress  of  American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  English,  though  naturally  active,  ambitious, 
and  enterprising,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  business  of  clearing  the 
^grounds.  Accustomed  to  a  quiet  life,  ease,  and  many  convenienr 
cies,  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  or  politics  could  sup- 
port them  Under  the  labours,  miseries,  wants,  and  calamities  inser 
parable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  though  England  might  have 
been  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  it  was  not  a  desirable  ob- 
ject for  her.  Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  rendering 
them  flourishing,  and  enriching  herself  with  their  productions, 
was  an  advantageous  prospect  to  her;  but  those  advantages  would 
be  dearly  purchased  at  the  expence  of  her  own  population. 
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Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  despotic  spirit,  that  swayed 
most  countries  of  Europe,  forced  numberless  victims  to  take  refuge 
in)  an  uncultivated  tract,  which,,  in  its  state  of  desolation,  seem- 
ed to  implore  that  assistance  for  itself  which  it  offered  to  the  un- 
fortunate. These  men,  who  had  escaped  from  the  road  of  ty- 
ranny, in  crossing  the  seas,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  return,  and  at- 
tached themselves1  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at  the  same  time 
afforded  them  an  asylum,  and  an  easy  and  a  quiet  subsistence.  ■ 
Theif  good  fortune  could  not  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Multitudes 
flocked  from  different  parts  to  partake  of  it.  Nor  has  this  eagerness 
abated,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  nature  produces  men  for 
the  purposes  either  6f  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth:  It  will 
even  increase.  The  advantage  granted  to  emigrants,  throughout 
the  British  dominions,  of  being  naturalized  by  a  residence  of  seven 
years  in  the  colonies,  sufficiently  warrants  this  prediction. 

While  tyranny  and  persecution  were  destroying  population  in 
Europe,  British  America  was  beginning  to  be  people  with  three 
sorts  of  inhabitants.  The  first  class  consists  of  freemen.  It  is 
the  most  numerous;  but  hitherto  it  has  visibly  degenerated.  ■  The 
Creoles,  in  general,  though  habituated  to  the  climate  from  their 
cradle,  are  not  so  robust  and  fit  for  labour,  nor  so  powerful  in  war, 
as  the  Europeans;  whether  it  be  that  they  have  not  the  improve- 
ments of  education,  or  that  they  are  softened  by  nature.  In  that 
foreign  clime  the  mind  is  enervated  as  well  as  the  body.  Endued 
with  a  quickness  and  early  penetration,  it  easily  apprehends,  but 
wants  steadiness,  and  is  not  used  to  continued  thought.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  find,  that  America  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  good  poet,  an  able  mathematician,  or  a  man  of  genius  in 
any  single  art  or  science.  They  possess,  in  general,  a  readiness 
for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  every  art  or  science;  but  not  one 
of  them  shows  any  decisive  talent  for  one  in  particular.  More 
early  advanced  at  first,  and  arriving  at  a  state  of  maturity  sooner 
than  we  do,  they  are  much  behind  us  in  the  latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  their  population  is  not  very  nume- 
rous, in  comparison  with  that  of  all  Europe  together;  that  they 
want  aids,  masters,  models,  instruments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  that  education  with  therii  is  too  much  neglected,  or  too 
little  improved.  •  But  we  may  observe,  that,  in  proportion,  we  see 
more  persons  in  America  of  good  birth,  of  an  easy,  competent, 
and  independent  fortune,  with  a  greater  share  of  leisure,  and  of 
other  means  of  improving  then-  natural  abilities,  than  are  found  in 
■Europe,  where  even  the  very  method  of  training  up  youth  is  often 
repugnant  to  the  progress  and  unfolding  of  reason  and  genius.  Is 
it  possible,  that,  although  the  Creoles,  educated  with  us,  have 
every  one  of  them  good  sense,  of,  at  least,  the  most  part  of  them, 
yet  not  one  should  have  arisen  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection 
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in  the  slightest  pursuit;  and  that,  among  such  as  have  staid. in 
their  own  country,  no  one  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  confirm- 
ed superiority  in  those  talents  which  lead  to  fame?  Has  nature 
then  punished  them  for  having  crossed  the  ocean?  Are  they  a  race 
of  people  degenerated  by  transplanting,  by  growth,  and  by  mix- 
ture? Will  not  time  be  able  to  assimilate  them  to  the  nature  of  their 
climate?  Let  us  beware  of  pronouncing  on  futurity,  before  we 
have  the°  experience  of  several  centuries.  Let  us  wait  till  a  more 
ample  burst  of  light  has  shone  over  the  new  hemisphere.  Let  us 
wait  till  education  may  have -corrected  the  insurmountable  tenden- 
cy of  the  climate  towards  the  enervating  pleasures  of  luxury  and 
sensuality.  Perhaps,  we  shall  then  see  that  America  is  propitious 
to  genius,  and  the  arts  that  gave  birth  to  peace  and  society.  A  new 
Olympus,  an  Arcadian,  an  Athens,  a  new  Greece,  will  produce, 
perhaps,  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  Archipelago  that  surrounds 
it,  another  Homer,  a  Theocritus,  and  especially,  an  Anacreon. 
Perhaps,  another  Newton  is  to  arise  in  New  Britain.  From  Bri- 
tish America,  without  doubt,  will  proceed  the  first  rays  of  the 
sciences,  if  they  are  ever  to  break  through  a  sky  so  long  clouded. 
.  By  a  singular  contrast  with  the  old  world,  in  which  the  arts  have 
*  travelled  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  in  the  new  one, 
the  north  will  be  found  to  enlighten  the  southern  parts.  Let  the 
English  clear  the  ground,  purify  the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve 
nature,  and  a  new  universe  will  arise  out  of  their  hands,  for  the 
glory  and  benefit  of  humanity.  But  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  take  steps  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  the  design,  and  aim, 
by  just  and  laudable  means,  to  form  a  population  fit  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  world.     This  is  what  they  have  not  yet  done.  . 

The  second  class  of  their  colonists  was  formerly  composed  of 
malefactors,  which  the  mother-country  condemned  to  be  trans- 
ported to  America,  and  who  were  bound  to  a  servitude  of  seven  or 
fourteen  years  to  the  planters,  who  had  purchased  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  justice.  There  is  an  universal  disgust  against  these  cor- 
rupt men,  always  disposed  to  commit  fresh  crimes. 

These  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  persons,  whom  the  im- 
possibility of  subsisting  in  Europe  has  driven  into  the  new  world. 
Having  embarked  without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  passage,  these 
wretches  are  at  the  disposal  of  their  captain,  who  sells  them  to 
whom  he  pleases. 

This  sort  of  slavery  is  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  but  it  can 
never  exceed  eight  years.  If  among  these  emigrants  there  are  any 
who  are  not  of  age,  their  servitude  lasts  till  they  arrive  at  that  pe- 
riod, which  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eighteen  for 
the  girls. 

None  of  those  who  are  indented,  are  allowed  to  marry  without 
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the  approbation  of  their  master,  who  sets  what  price  he  chooses  on 
his  consent.  If  any  one  of  them  runs  away,  and  is  retaken,  he  is 
to  serve  a  week  for  each  day's  absence,  a  month  for  every  week,  and 
six  months  for  one.  The  proprietor,  who  does  not  think  proper 
to  receive  again  one  who  has  deserted  from  his  service,  may  sell 
him  to  whom  he  pleases;  but  that  is  only  for  the  term  of  his  first 
contract.  Besides,  neither  the  service,  nor  the  sale,  are  in  the 
least  disgraceful.  At  the  end  of  his  servitude,  the  contracted  per- 
son enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen.  With  his  freedom, 
be  receives  from  the  master  whom  he  has  served,  either  implements 
for  husbandry,  or  utensils  proper  for  his  work. 

But,  with  whatever  appearance  of  justice  this  species  of  traffic 
may  be  coloured,  the  greatest  part  of  the  strangers,  who  go  over 
to  America  under  these  conditions,  would  never  set  their  foot  on 
board  a  ship,  if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid- 
nappers from  the  fens  of  Holland,  spread  themselves  over  the  Pa-, 
■latinate,  Suabia,  and  the  cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  best 
peopled,  or  least  happy.  There  they  set  forth,  with  rapures,  the 
delights  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fortunes  easily  acquired  in  that 
country.  The  simple  men,  seduced  by  these  magnificent  promises,  • 
blindly  follow  these  infamous  brokers  engaged  in  this  scandalous 
commerce,  who  deliver  them  over  to  factors  at  Amsterdam  or" 
Rotterdam.  These,  either  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Government, 
or  of  Companies  who  have  undertaken  to  stock  the  colonies  with 
people,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  employed  in  this  service.  Whole 
families  are  sold,  without  their  knowledge,  to  masters  at  a  distance, 
who  impose  the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as  hunger  and  ne- 
cessity do  not  permit  the  sufferers  to  give  a  refusal.  The  Eng- 
lish form  their  supplies  of  men  for  husbandry,  as  princes  do  for 
war;  for  a  purpose  more  useful  and  more  humane,  but  by  the  same 
artifices.  The  deception  is  perpetually  carried  on  in  Enrope,  by  the 
attention  paid  to  the  suppressing  of  all  correspondence  with  Ame- 
rica, which  might  unveil  a  mystery  of  imposture  and  iniquity,  to© 
well  disguised  by  the  interested  principles  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

But,  in  short,  there  would  not  be  so  many  dupes,  if  there  were 
fewer  victims.  It  is  the' oppression  6f  government  which  makes 
these  chimerical  ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity  of 
the  people.  Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private  affairs,  vaga- 
bonds, or  contemptible  at  home,  having  nothing  worse  to  fear  in 
a  foreign  climate,  easily  give  themselves  up  to  the  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter lot.  The  means  used  to  retain  them  in  a  country  where  chance 
has  given  them  birth,  are  fit  only  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  to 
1uit.  u-  If  is  given  out,  that  they  are  to  be  under  the  constant  re- 
straint of  prohibitions,  menaces,  and  punishments:  These  do  but 
exasperate  them,  and  drive  them  to  desertion  by  the  very  forbid- 
dance  of  it.     They  should  be  attached  by  soothing  means;  by  fair 
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expectations;  whereas  they  are  imprisoned,  and  bound.  Man, 
born  free,  is  restrained  from  attempting  to  exist  in  regions,  where 
heaven  and  earth  offer  them  an  asylem. .  It  has  been  thought  bet- 
ter  to  stifle  him  in  his  cradle,  than  to  let  him  seek  for  his  subsist- 
ence in  some  climate  that  is  ready  to  give  him  succour.  It  is  not 
judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his  burial-place — 
Tyrants  in  policy!  these  are  the  effects  of  your  laws!  People,  where 
then  are  your  rights? 

Is  it  then  become  necessary  to  lay  open  to  the  nations  the 
schemes  that  are  formed  against  their  liberty?  Must  they  be  told, 
that,  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  odious  nature,  certain  powers 
have  lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  must  deprive  even 
despair  itself  of  every  resource?  For  these  two  centuries  past,  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  have  been  fabricating  among  them,  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  cabinet,  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which 
the  people  are  encompassed  on  every  side.  At  every  negociation, 
fresh  links  were  added  to  the  chain  so  artificially  contrived.  Wars  o 
tended  not  to  make  states  more  extensive,  by  subjects  more,  sub- 
missive,  by  gradually  substituting  military  government  in  lieu  of 
the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  laws  and  morality.^  The  several 
potentates  have  all  equally  strengthened  themselves  in  their  tyran- 
ny by  their  conquests  or  by  their  losses.  When  they  were  victo- 
rious, they  reigned  by  their' armies:  when  humbled  by  defeat, 
they  held  the  command  by  the  misery  of  their  pusillanimous  sub- 
jects; whether  ambition  made  them  competitors  or  adversaries,  they 
entered  into  leagues  or  alliances,  only  to  aggravate  the  servitude 
of  the  people.  If  they  chose  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace, 
they  were  sure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  authority,  either 
the  raising  or  debasing  of  their  people.  If  they  ceded  a  province, 
they  exhausted  every  other,  to  recover  it,  in  order  to  make  amends 
for  their  loss.  If  they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtiness  they 
affected  out  of  it,  was  the  occasion  of  cruelty  and  extortion  within. 
They  borrowed  one  of  another,  by  turns,  every  art  and.  invention, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  that  might  concur  sometimes  to  foment 
natural  antipathy  and  rivalship,  sometimes  to  obliterate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nations,  as  if  there  had  been  a  tacit  agreement  among 
the  rulers  to  subject  the  nations,  one  by  means  of  another,  to  the 
despotism  they  had  constantly  been  preparing  for  them.  Ye  peo- 
ple, who  all  groan  more  or  less  secretly,  doubt  not  of  your  condi- 
tion. Those  who  never  entertained  any  affection  for  you,  are 
come  now  not  to  have  any  fear  of  you.  In  the  extremity  of  wretch-, 
edness,  one  single  resource  remained  for  you,  that  pf  escape  and 
emigration.     Even  that  has  been  shut  against  you- 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  restore  to  one  ano- 
ther, not  only  deserters,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  inlisted  bj 
compulsion  or  by  fraud,  and  have  a  good  right  to  escape;  not  onlv 
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rogues,  who  in  reality  ought  not  to  find  a  refuge  anywhere;  but 
indifferently  all  their  subjects,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  that 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  you  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  neither  subsistence 
nor  work  in  your  own  countries,  after  they  have  been  ravaged 
and  rendered  barren  by  the  exactions  of  finance-,  thus  ye  die,  where 
ye  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born;  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under 
ground.  All  ye  artists  and  workmen  of  every  species,  harassed  by 
monopolists,  who  are  refused  the  right  of  working  at  your  own 
free  disposal,  without  having  purchased  the  privileges  of  your  cal- 
ling: Ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life  in  the  work-shop,  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  a  privileged  factor:  Te  whom  a  court  mourning 
leaves  for  months  together  without  bread  or  wages;  never  expect  to 
live  out  of  a  country  where  soldiers  and  guardskeep  you  imprisoned* 
go  wander  in  despair,  and  die  of  chagrin.  If  ye  venture  to  groan, 
your  cries  will  be  re-echoed,  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon;  if 
ye  make  your  escape,  ye  willbe  pursued  even  beyond  mountains  and 
rivers:  Ye  will  be  sent  back  or  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
torture;  and  to  that  eternal  restraint  to  which  you  have  been  con- 
demnedfrom  yourbirth.  Do  you,  likewise,  whomnature  has  endow- 
ed with  a  free  spirit,  independent  of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare 
to  think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you  erase  from  your  minds  every 
idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity.  Applaud  every  attack  made  on 
your  country  and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  else  maintain  a  profound 
silence  in  the  recesses  of  obscurity,  poverty,  and  concealment.  All 
ye  who  were  born  in  those  barbarous  states,  where  the  condition 
for  the  mutual  restoration  of  deserters  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  several  princes,  and  sealed  by  a  treaty;  recollect  the  inscription 
Dante  has  engraved  on  the  gate  of  his  infernal  region:  Voi  ch" 
entrate,  lasciate  omai  ogni  speranza:  Tou  who  enter  here,^  may 
leave  behind  you  every  hope. 

What!  is  there  then  no  asylum  remaining  beyond  the  seas?  Will 
not  England  open  her  colonies  to  those  wretches,  who  voluntarily 
prefer  her  dominion  to  the  insupportable  yoke  of  their  Own  coun- 
try? What  need  has  she  of  that  infamous  band  of  contracted 
slaves,  kidnapped  and  debauched  by  the  shameful  means  employed 
by  every  state  to  increase  their  armies?  What  need  has  she  of 
those  beings,  still  more  miserable,  of  whom  she  composes  the  third 
class  of  her  American  population?  Yes,  by  an  iniquity  the 
more  shocking,  as  it  is  apparently  the  less  necessary,  her  northern 
colonies  have  had  recourse  to  the  traffic  and  slavery  of  the  negroes; 
It  will  not  be  disowned,  that  they  may  be  better  fed,  better  cloth- 
ed, better  treated,  and  less  overburdened  with  toil,  than  in  the 
islands.  The  laws  protect  them  more  effectually,  and  they  seldom 
become  the  victims  of  the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant; 
But  still,  what  must  be  the  burden  of  a  man's  life  who  is  condemn- 
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ed  to  languish  in  eternal  slavery?  Some  humane  sectaries,  Chris- 
t-ians,-  who  look -into  the  gospel  for  virtues  more  than  for  opinions, 
have  often  been  desirous  of  restoring  to  their  slaves  that  liberty 
for  which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  compensation;  but 
they  have  been  a-  long  time  withheld  by  a  law  of  the  state, 
which  directed,  than  an  assignment  of  a  sufficiency  for  subsistence 
should  be  made  to  those  who  were  set  at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  say,  the  convenient  custom  of  being  waited  on  by 
slaves;  the  fondness  we  have  for  power,  which  we  attempt  to  jus- 
tify by  pretending  to  alleviate  their  servitude;  -the  opinion  so  rea- 
dily entertained  that  they  do  not  complain  of  a  state,  which  in  time 
becomes  natural  to  them:  These  are  the  sophisms  of  self-love, 
calculated  to  appease  the  clamours  of  conscience.  The  generality 
of  mankind  are  not  bora  with  evil  dispositions,  or  prone  to  do  ill 
by  choice;  buts  even  among  those' whom  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  just  and  good,  there  are  but  few  who  possess  a  soul  suffi- 
ciently disinterested,  courageous,  and  great,  to  do  any  good  action, 
if  they  must  sacrifice  some  advantage  for  it. 

But  stil!  the  Quakers  have  just  set  an  example,  which  ought  to 
make  an  epocha  in  the  history  of  religion  and  humanity.  In  one 
of  these%  assemblies,  where  everyone  of  the  faithful,  who  conceives 
himself  moved  by  the  impulse  of-  the  Holy  Spirit, 'has  a  right  to 
speak,  one  of  the  brethren,  who  was  himself  undoubtedly  inspired 
on  this  occasion,  arose,  and  said:  "  How  long  then  shall  we  have 
"  two  consciences,  two  measures,  two  scales;  one-in  our  own  fa- 
*«  vour,  one  for  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  •  equally  false?  Is 
«  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment,  that  the  parlia- 
"  ment  of  England  wishes  to  enslave  us,  and  to  impose  upon  us  the 
"  yoke  of  subjects,  without  leaving  us  the  right  of  citizens;  while, 
"  for  this  century  past, -we- have  been  calmly  acting  the  part  ofty- 
{'  rants,  by  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardest  slavery,  men  who  are 
«  our  equals  and  our  brethren?  ■  What  have  those  unhappy  crea- 
"  tures  done  to  us,  whom  nature  had  separated  from  us  by  barriers 
«  so  formidable,  whom  our  avarice  has  sought  after,  through  storms 
"  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the  midst  of  their  burning 
•"  sands,  or  from  their-  dark  forests,  inhabited  fey  tigers?  What 
"  crime  have  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they  should  be  torn  from 
"  a  country  which  fed  them  without  toil,  and  that  they  should  be 
'"  transplanted hy  us  to  aland  where  they  perish  under  the  labours 
"  of  servitude?  Father  of  Heaven,  what  family  hast  thou  then 
«'  created,  in  which  the  elder  born,  after  having  seized  on  the  pro- 
"  perty  of  their  brethren,  are  still  resolved  to  compel  them,  with 
«•  stripes,  to  manure,  with  the.  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  sweat 
«<  or  their  brow,  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been 
«  robbed?  Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render  brutes  to  tyrannize 
"  over  them;  in  whom  we  extinguish  every  power  of  the  soul,  to 
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« load  their  limbs  and  their  bodies  with  burdens;  in  whom  we  efface 
«  the  image  of  God,  and  the  stamp  of  manhood!  A  race  mutila- 
» ted  and  dishonoured  as  to  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  through- 
"out  its  existence,  by  us'  who  are  Christians  and  Englishmen! 
"Englishmen,  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  respected  on 
"  the  seas,  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the  same  instant?  No, 
"brethren:  It  is  time  we  should  be  consistent  with  ourselves.  Let 
«  us  set  free  those  miserable  victimsof  our  pride;  Let  us  restore 
« to  the  negroes  their  liberty,  ■  which  man  should  never  take  from 
«  man.  May  all  Christian  societies  be  induced,  by  our  example  to 
"repair  an  injustice  authorised- by  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two 
"centuries!  May  men,  too  long  degraded,  at  length  raise  to  Hea- 
«  ven  their  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears 
"  of  gratitude!  Alas!  those  unhappy  mortals  have  hitherto  shed 
"  no  tears  but  those  of  despair!'-' 

This  discourse  awakened  remorse;  and  the  slaves  in  Pensylva- 
nia  were  Set  at  liberty.  A  revolution  so  amazing  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  work  of  a  people  inclined  to  toleration.  But  let 
us  not  expect  similar  instances  of  heroism  in  those  countries,  which 
are  as  deep  sunk  in  barbarism,  by  the  vices  attendant  on  luxury, 
as  they'  have  formerly  been  by-  ignorance.  When  a  government , 
at  once  both  priestly  and  military,  has  brought  every  thing,  even 
the  opinions  of  men,  under  its  yoke;  when  man,  become  an  impos- 
tor, has  persuaded  the  armed  multitude  that  he  holds  from  Hea, 
ven  the  right  of  oppressing  the  earth,  there  is  no  shadow  of  liberty 
left  for  civilized  nations.  Why  should  they  not  take  their  revenge 
on  the  savage  people  of  the  torrid  zone? 

Not  to  mention  the  population  of  the 
negroes,  which  may  amount  to  three 
hundred  thousand  slaves,  in  17S0, : 
lion  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  in.  the 
British  provinces  of.  North  I 
There  must  be  now  upwards  of  two  millio  . 
undeniable  calculations,  that  the  number  of  people  doubles  every 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  some  of  those  provinces,  -and  every 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  others.  So  rapid  an  increase  must  have 
two  sources;  the  first  is,  that  a  number  of  Irishmen,  Jews,  French- 
men, Switzers,  Palatines,  ■  Moravians,  and  Saltzburghers,  who,  af- 
ter having  been  worn  out  with  the  political  and  religious  troubles 
they  had  experienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  search  of  .peace  and 
quietness  in  distant  climates.  The  second  source  of  that  amazing 
increase,  is  from  the  climate  itself  of  the  colonies,  where  experi- 
ence has  show,n, .  that  the  people  naturally  .doubled  their  numbers 
every  five-and-twenty  years.  Dr  Franklin's  remarks  will  make 
these  truths  evident. 

The  population,  says  that  philosopher  increases  every  where  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  marriages;  and  that  number  increases 
as  the  means  of  subsisting  a  family  are  rendered  more  easy.  In  a 
country  where  the  means  of  subsistence  abound,  people  marry  very 
early.  In  a  society,  whose  prosperity  is  a  mark  of  its  antiquity, 
the  rich,  alarmed  at  the  expences  which  female  luxury  brings 
along  with  it,  are  as  late  as  possible  in  forming  an  establishment, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  and  whose  maintenance  is  costly;  and 
the  persons,  who  have  no  fortunes,  pass  their  days  in  a  celebacy  de- 
structive to  the  married  state.  The  masters'have  but  few  children, 
the  servants  have  none  at  all-,  the  artificers  are  afraid  of  having 
any.  This  irregularity  is  so  perceptible,  especially  in  great  towns, 
that  families  are  not  kept  up  sufficiently  to  maintain  population  in 
an  even  state,  and  that  we  constantly  find  there  more  deaths  than 
births.  Happily  for  us,  that  decay  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
country,  where  the  constant  practice  of  making  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  towns  gives  a  little  more  scope  for  population.  But  as  the 
lands  are  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the  highest  rate,  those 
who  cannot  arrive  at  property  of  their  own,  are  hired  by  those 
who  have  property.  Rivalship,  owing  to  the  multitude  pf  work- 
men, lowers  the  price  of  labour;  and  the  smallness  of  their  profits 
takes  away  the  desire  and  the  hope,  as  well  as  the  abilities,  rer 
quisite  for  increase  by  marriage.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  Eur 
rope. 

That  Of  America  presents  an  appearance  of  a  quite  contrary  na- 
ture.  Tracts  of  land,  waste  and  uncultivated,  are  to  be  had  eiT 
ther  for  nothing,  or  so  cheap,  that  a  man  of  the  least  turn  for  la- 
bour, is  furnished  in  a  short  time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it 
is  sufficient  to  rear  a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  posterity 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  the  new 
world,  induced  likewise  by  the  climate,  marry  in  greater  numbers, 
and  at  an  earlier  time  of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
Where  one  hundred  enter  into  the  married  state  in  Eurqpe,  there 
are  two  hundred  in  America;  and,  if  we  reckon  four  children  to 
each  marriage  in  our  climates,  we  should  allow,  at  least,  eight  in 
the  new  hemisphere.  If  we  multiply  these  families  by  their  pro- 
duce, it  will  appear  that,  in  less  than  two  centuries,  the  British 
northern  colonies  will  arrive  at  an  immense  degree  of  population, 
unless  the  mother-country  throw  some  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  im- 
pede its  natural  progress. 

They  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and 
robust  men,  of  a  stature  above  the  common 


inhabitants 


of  the 


the 


c  size.  These  Creoles  are  more  quick,  and 
British  colonies  of  coine  t0  their  full  growth  sooner  than  the 
North  America.  Europeans.  but  tb£  are  not  so  l0Dg-lived. 

The  low  price  of  meat,  fish,  grain,  game,  fruits,  beer,  cyder,  vege- 
tables, keeps  the  inhabitants  in  great  plenty  of  things  necessary 
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for  nourishment.  They  must  be  more  careful  with  respect  to 
clothing,  which  is  still  very  dear,  whether  brought  from  Europe, 
or  made  in  the  country.  Manners  are  in  the  state  they  should 
be  among  young  colonies,  and  people  given  to  cultivation,  not  yet 
polished  nor  corrupted  by  the  resort  of  great  cities.  Throughout 
the  families,  in  general,  there  yeigns  economy,  neatness,  and  re- 
gularity. Gallantry  and  gaming,  the  passions  of  easy  wealth,  sel- 
dom break  in  upon  that  happy  tranquillity.  The  female  sex  are 
still  what  they  should  be,  gentle,  modest,  compassionate,  and  use- 
ful; they  are  in  possession  of  those  virtues  which  continue  the  em- 
pire of  their  charms.  The  men  are  employed  in  their  original 
duties,  the  care  and  improvement  of  their  plantations,  which  will 
be  the  support  of  their  posterity.  One  general  sentiment  of  be- 
nevolence unites  every  family.  Nothing  contributes  to  this  union 
so  much  as  a  certain  equality  of  station,  a  security  that  arises 
from  property,  a  general  hope  which  every  man  has  of  increasing 
it,  and  the  facility  of  succeeding  in  this  expectation;  in  a  word, 
nothing  contributes  to  it  so  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence 
in  which  all  men  live,  with  respect  to  their  wants,  joined  to  the 
necessity  of  social  connections  for  the  purposes  of  their  pleasures. 
Instead  of  luxury,  which  brings  misery  in  its  train,  instead  of  that 
afflicting  and  shocking  contrast,  an  universal  welfare,  wisely  dealt 
out  in  the  original  distribution  of  the  lands,  has,  by  the  influence 
of  industry,  given  rise  in  every  breast  to  the  desire  of  pleasing  one 
another;  a  desire,  without  doubt,  more  satisfactory  than  the  se- 
cret disposition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  inseparable  from 
an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and  rank.  Men  never  meet 
without  satisfaction,  when  they  are  neither  in  that  state  of  mutual 
distance  which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way  of  rivalship 
which  borders  on  hatred.  They  come  nearer  together,  and  col- 
lect in  societies.  In  short,  it  is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  such 
a  country  life  as  was  the  original  destination  of  mankind,  and  is 
best  suited  to  the  health  and  increase  of  the  speeies:  Probablyj 
they  enjoy  all  the  happiness  consistent  with  the  frailty  of  human 
nature.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  there  those  graces,  those  talents, 
those  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expence  of  which  wear 
out  and  fatigue  the  springs  of  the  soul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours 
of  melancholy,  which  so  naturally  follow  an  indulgence  in  volup- 
tuousness: But  there  are  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  the  mutual 
attachments  of  parent  and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  pas- 
sion so  pure  and  so  delicious  to  the  soul  that  can  taste  it,  and  de- 
spise all' other  gratifications.  This  is  the  enchanting  prospect  ex- 
hibited throughout  North  America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida 
and  Virginia,  even  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  that  men  are  enabled 
fo  continue  to  love  during  their  whole  life,  what  was  the  object  of 
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their  first  affection,  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely 
lose  their  beauty. 

If  any  thing  be  wanting  in  British  America,  it  is  its  not  forming 
precisely  one  people.  Families  are  there  found  sometimes  united, 
sometimes  dispersed,  and  originating  from  all  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  These  colonists,  in  whatever  spot  chance  or  inclination 
may  havb  placed  them,  all  preserve,  with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  worn 
out,  their  mother  tongue,  the  partialities,  and  the  customs  of  their 
own  country.  Separate  schools  and  churches  hinder  them  from  mix- 
ing with  the  hospitable  people,  who  held  out  to  them  a  place  of 
refuge.  Still  estranged  from  this  people  by  worship,  by  manners, 
and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they- harboHr  seeds  of  dissention, 
that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin  and  total  overthrow  of  the  Colo- 
nies.. The  only  preservative  against  this  disaster,  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  management  of  the  ruling  powers. 

By  ruling  powers  must  not  be  understood  those 
strange  constitutions  of  Europe,  which  are  a  rude 
mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  laws.  British  Ame- 
rica was  wise  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit  any 
ecclesiastical  power  Being  originally  inhabited 
by  Presbyterians,  she  rejected  with  horror  every 
thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of  it.  All  affairs 
that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  depend  On  the  tribunal  of  priests, 
are  here  brought  before  the  civil  magistrate,  or  the  national  as- 
semblies. The  attempts  made  by  those  of  the  Episcopal  church 
to  establish  their  hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithstanding  the  support  given  by  the  mother-country. 
But  still  they  have  their  share  in  the  administration  of  business,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  sects.  None  but  Catholics  have  been  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  their  refusing  those  oaths  which  the  public 
tranquillity  seemed  to  require.  In  this  view,  American  government 
has  deserved  great  commendation;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  not 
so  well  digested. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  object,  resembles  the  education 
of  children.  They  both  tend  to  form  men,  and  should  be  similar 
to  each  other  in  many  respects.  Savage  people,  first  united  in  so- 
ciety, require,  as  much  as  children,  to  be  sometimes  led  on  by 
gentle  means,  and  sometimes  restrained  by  compulsion.  For  want 
of  experience,  which  alone  forms  Our  reason,  as  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  governing  themselves,  throughout  the  changes  of  things  and 
the  various  concerns  that  belong  to  a  rising  society,  government 
should  be  enlightened  with  regard  to  them,  and  guide  therh  by  au- 
thority to  years  of  maturity.  Thus  barbarous  nations  are  naturally 
tinder  the  rod,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  leading-strings  of  despotism, 
till,  in  the  advance  of  society,  their  interests  teach  them  to  con- 
duct themselves. 
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Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or  less  advanced,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  but  from  the  conduct  of  their  early- 
education,  as  soon  as  .they  know  their  own  strength,  and  their  own 
privileges,  require  to  be  managed,  and  even  respected,  by  their  go- 
vernors. A  son  well  educated  should  engage  in  no  undertaking 
without  consulting  his  father:  A  prince,  on  the  contrary,  should 
make  no  regulations  without  consulting  his  people:  Farther,  the  son, 
in  resolutions  where-he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequently 
hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happiness;  in  all  that  a  prince  ordains, 
the  happiness  of  his  people  is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  nation  tliat  has  the  privilege  of  thinking  and  speaking  free- 
ly, is  the  rule  of  the  government:  and  the  prince  should  never 
shock  that  opinion  without  public  reasons,  nor  strive  against  it  with- 
out conviction.  Government  is  to  model  all  its  forms  according 
to  that  opinion.  Opinion,  it  is  well  known,  varies  with  manners, 
habits,  and  information.  So  that  one  prince  may,  without  find- 
ing the  least  resistance,  .do  an  act  of  authority  not  to  be  renewed 
by  his  successor,  without  exciting  the  public  indignation.  From 
whence  does  this  difference  arise?  The  predecessor  cannot  have 
shocked  an  opinion  that  existed  not  in  his  time,  while  a  succeed- 
ing prince  may  have  openly  counteracted  it  a  century  later.  The 
first,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  public,  may  have  taken  a  step,-  whose  violence  he  may  have  sof- 
tened or  made  amends  for  by  the  happy  success  of  his  government; 
the  other  shall,  perhaps,  have  increased  the  public  calamities  by  such 
unjust  acts  of  wilful  authority,  as  may  perpetuate  its  first  abuses. 
Public  remonstrance  is  generally  the  cry  of  opinion:  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion  is  the  rule  of  government?  And  because  public  opi- 
nion governs  mankind,  kings  for  this  reason  become  rulers  of  men. 
Governments,  then,  as  well  as  opinions,  ought  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance to  perfection.  But  what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an 
enlightened  people?  It  is  the  permanent  interest  of  society,  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  interest  it  modified  by  the 
turn  of  events  and  situations.  Public  opinion,  and  the  form  of  the 
government,  follow  these  several  modifications.  This  is  the  source 
of  all  the  forms  of  government,  which  the  English,  who  are  ra- 
tional and  free,  have  established  throughout  North  America. 

lhe  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one  of  the  provinces  in  New 
England,  Nsw  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  is  styled  Royal;  because  the  king  of  England  is  there  vest- 
ed with  the  supreme  authority.  Representatives  of  the  people 
form  a  lower  house,  as  in  the  mother-country.  A  select  council, 
approved  by  the  king,  intended  to  support  the  prerogatives  of 'the 
crown,  represents  the  house  of  peers,  and  maintains  that  represen- 
tation by  the  fortune  and  rank  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
jn  the  country,  who  are  members  of  it.     A  governor  convenes, 
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prorogues,  and  dissolves  their  assemblies,  and  gives  or  refuses  as- 
sent to  their  deliberations,  which  receive  from  his  approbation  the 
force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they.are  transmitted,  has  re- 
jected them. . 

The  second  kind  of  government  which  takes  place  in  the,  colo- 
nies, is  known  by  the  name  of  Proprietary  Government.  When 
the  English  first  settled  in  those  distant  regions,  a  greedy,  active 
court  favourite,  easily  obtained  in  those  wastes,  which  were  as  large 
as  kingdoms,  an  unlimited  property  and  authority.  A  bow  and  a 
few  skins,  the  only  homage  exacted  by  the  crown,  purchased  for  a 
man  in  power  the  right  of  sovereignty,  or  governing  as  he  pleased 
in  an  unknown  country.  Such  was  the  original  government  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  present,  Maryland  and  Pensylva- 
nia  are  the  only  provinces  under  this  singular  form  of  government, 
or  rather  this  irregular  foundation  of  sovereignty.  Maryland,  in- 
deed, differs  from  the  rest  of  the  provinces  only  by  receiving  its 
governor  from  the  family  of  Baltimore,  whose  nomination  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  king.  In  Pensylvania,  the  governor  named  by 
the  proprietary  family,  and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  support- 
ed by  a  council,  which  gives  him  an  ascendency;  but  he  is  obliged 
to  agree  with  the  commons,  in  whom  is  naturally  vested  all  autho- 
rity. 

A  third  form,  styled  by  the  English/Charter  Govef nment,  seems 
more  calculated  to  produce  harmony  in  the  constitution.  After 
having  been  that  of  all  the  provinces  of  New  England,  it  now  sub- 
sists only  in  Connecticut  and  in  Rhode  Island.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  themselves  elect 
and  depose  all  their  officers,  and  make  laws  they  think  proper,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  have  the  assent  of  the  king,  or  his  having  any 
right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conquest  of  Canada,  joined  to  the  acquisition  of 
Florida,  has  given  rise  to  a  form  of.  legislation  hitherto  unknown 
throughout  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  Those  provinces  have  been 
left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and  consequently  of  absolute  au- 
thority. Without  any  right  to  assemble  in  a  national  body,  they 
receive  immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  motion  of 
government. 

This  diversity  of  governments  is  not  the  work  of  the  mother- 
country.  We  do  not  find  the  traces  of  a  reasonable  uniform  and 
regular  legislature.  It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies,  that  have  produced 
this  whimsical  variety  of  constitutions.  It  is  not  for  men,  who 
are  cast  by  chance  upon  a  desert  coast,  to  constitute  a  system  of 
government. 

Every  legislature,  in  its  nature,  should  aim  at  the  happiness  of 
society.     The  means  by  which  it  is  to  attain  that  singular  eleva- 
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ted  point,  depend  entirely  on  its  natural  qualities.  Climate,  that 
is  to  say,  the  sky  and  the  soil,  are  the  first  rule  for  the  legislator. 
His  resources  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
local  position  should  be  consulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown 
on  a  maritime  coast,  will  have  laws  more  or  less  relative  to  agri- 
culture or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  the  sea  or  the 
land  may  have  on  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  to 
people  that  desert  coast.  If  the  new  colony  is  led,  by  the  course 
of  some  large  river,  far  within  land,  a  legislator  ought  to  have  re- 
gard to  their  race,  and  the  degree  of  their  fecundity,  and  the 
connections  the  colony  will  have,  either  within  or  without,  by 
the  traffic  of  commodities  most  advantageous  to  its  prosperity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  distribution  of  property  that  the  wisdom 
of  legislation  will  appear.  In  general,  and  throughout  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  when  a  colony  is  founded,  land  is  tobe 
given  to  every  person,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  one  an  extent  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  a  family-  More  should  be  given 
to  those  who  have  abilities  to  make  the  necessary  advances 
for  improvement:  Some  should  be  kept  vacant  for  posterity,  or 
for  additional  settlers,  with  which  the  colony  may  in  time  be  aug- 
mented. 

The  first  object  of  a  risimg  colony  is  subsistence  and  population; 
the  next  is  the  prosperity  likely  to  flow  from  these  two  sources. 
To  avoid  doing  any  thing  that  may  occasion  a  war,  whether  of- 
fensive or  defensive;  to  turn  industry  towards  those  objects  which 
produce  most;  not  to  form  connections  around  them,  except 
such  as  are  unavoidable,  and  may  be  proportioned  to  the  stability 
which  the  colony  acquires  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  ' 
the  nature  of  its  resources;  to  introduce,  above  all  things,  a  par- 
tial and  local  spirit  in  a  nation  which  is  going  to  be  established,  a 
spirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without;  to  refer  every  insti- 
tution to  a  distant  butv  lasting  point;  and  to  make  every  occa- 
tional  law  subservient  to  the  settled  regulation,  which  alone  is 
to  effect  an  increase  of  numbers,  and  to  give  stability  to  the  set- 
tlement: These  circumstances  make  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  a 
legislature. 

The  moral  system  is  to  be  formed  on  the  nature  of  the  climate; 
a  large  field  for  population  is  at  first  to  be  laid  open  by  facilitating 
marriage,  which  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence. Sanctity  of  manners  should  be  established  by  opinion. 
In  a  barbarous  island,  which  is  to  be  stocked  with  children, 
no  more  would  be  necessary  than  to  leave  the  first  dawnings  of 
truth  to  enlarge  themselves,  as  reason  unfolds.  With  proper 
precautions  against  idle  fears,  proceeding  from' ignorance,  the  er- 
rors of  superstition  should  be  removed,  till  that  period  when  the 
warmth  of  the  natural  passions,   fortunately  uniting  with  the  ra- 
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tional  powers,  dissipates  every  phantom.  But  when  people,  al- 
ready advanced  in  life,  are  to  be  established  in  a  new  country,  the 
ability  of  a  legislature  consrsts  in  not  leaving  behind  any  injuri- 
ous opinions  or  habits,  which  may  be  cured  or  corrected.  If  we 
wish  that  they  should  not  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  we  ehould 
■watch  over  the  second  generation  by  a  general  and  public  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  A  prince  or  legislator  should  never  found 
a  colony,  without  previously  sending  thither  some  proper  persons 
for  the  education  of  youth;  that  is,  some  governors  rather  than 
teachers:  For  it  is  of  less  moment  to  teach  them  what  is  good, 
than  to  guard  them  from  evil.  Good  education  arrives  too  late, 
when  the  people  are  already  corrupted.  The  seeds"  of  morality 
and  virtue,  sown  in  the  infancy  of  a  race  already  corrupted,  are 
annihilated  in  the  early  stages  of  manhood  by  debauchery,  and 
the  contagion  of.  such  vices  as  have  already  become  habitual  in 
society.  The  best  educated  young  men  cannot  come  into,  the 
world  without  making  engagements  and  contracting  acquaintance, 
on  which,  the  remainder  of  their  lives  depends.  If  they  marry, 
"follow  any  profession  or  pursuit,  they  find  the  seeds  of  evil  and 
corruption  rooted  in  every  condition;  a  conduct  entirely  opposite 
to  their  principles;  example  and  discourse  which  disconcert  and 
combat  their  best  resolutions. 

But,  in  a  rising  colony,  the  influence  of- the  first  generation 
may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the  succeeding.  The  minds 
of  all  are  prepared  for  virtue  by  labour.  The  necessities  of  life 
remove  all  vices  proceeding  from,  idleness.  The  overflowing  of 
such  populations  have  a  natural  tendency  towards  the  mother- 
country,  where  luxury  continually  invites  and  seduces  the  rich 
and  voluptuous  planter.  All  means  are  open  to  the  precautions 
of  a  legislator,  who  intends  to  refine  the  constitution  and  manners 
of  the  colony.  Let  them  but  have  genius  and  virtue,  the  lands 
and  the  people  he  has  to  manage  will  suggest  to.  his  mind  apian 
of  society,  that  a  writer  can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague  manner, 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypotheses,  which  are  varied  and 
complicated  by  ail  intinity  of  circumstances  too  difficult  to  be 
foreseen  or  collected. 

But  the  first  foundation  of  a  society  for  cultivation  or  com- 
merce, is  property.  It  is  the  seed  of  good  and  evil,  natural  or 
moral, consequent  on  the  social  state.  Every  nation  seems  to  be 
divided  into  two  irreconcilable  parties.  The  rich  and  .the  poor, 
the  men  of  property,  and  the  hirelings,  that  is  to  say,  masters  and 
slaves,  from  two  classes  of  citizens,  unfortunately  in  opposition  to 
one  another.  In  vain  have  some  modern  authors  wished,  by  so* 
phistry,  to  establish  a  treaty  of  peace  between  these  two  states. 
The  rich,  on  all  occasions,  are  disposed  to  get  a  great.deal  from 
the  poor  at  little  expence;  and  the  poor,  are  ever  inclined  to  set  a 
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high  value  on  their  labour:  while  the  rich  always  give  the  law 
in  that  too  unequal  bargain.  Hence  arises  the  system  of  coun* 
terpoise  established  in  so  many  countries.  The  people  have  not 
desired  to  attack  property  which  they  considered  as  sacred;  but 
they  have  made  attempts  to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  absorb  the  whole.  These  counterpoises  have  almost 
always  been  ill  applied,  as  they  were  but  a  feeble  remedy  against 
the  original  evil  in  society.  It  is  then  to  the  partition  of  lands 
that  a  legislator  will  turn  his  principal  attention.  The  more  wise- 
ly that  distribution  shall  be  managed,  the  more  simple,  uniform, 
and  precise,-  will  be  those  laws  of  the  country  which  principally 
conduce  to  the  preservation  of  property. 

The  English  colonies  partake,  in  that  respect,  of  the  radical 
vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  mother-country. 
As  its  present  government  is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  sys- 
tem which  had  oppressed  all  Europe,  it  still  retains  many  usages,  , 
which,  being  originally  but  abuses  of  servitude,  are  still  moic 
sensible  by  their  contrast  with  the  liberty  which  the  people  have 
recovered.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  join  the 
laws,  which  left  many  rights  to  the  nobility,  to  those  which  mo- 
dify, lessen,  abrogate,  or  soften  the  feudal  rights.  Hence  so  many 
laws  of  exception  for  one  of  principle;  so  many  of  interpretation 
for  one  fundamental';  so  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance  with, 
the  old:  So  that  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a 
code  so'diffuse,  and  so  perplexed  as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great 
Britain.  The  wisest  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  often  ' 
exclaimed  against  this  disorder.  They  have  either  not  been  heard, 
or  the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  their  remonstrances, 
have  only  served  to  increase  the  confusion. 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance,  the  colonies  have 
blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and  ill-digested  mass,  whose  bur- 
den oppressed  their  ancestors;  They  have  added  to  that  obscure 
heap  of  materials,  by  every  new  law  that  the  times,  manners,  and 
place  could  introduce.  From  this  mixture  has  resulted  a  chaos 
the  most  difficult  to  unfold;  a  collection  of  contradictions  that 
are  very  difficult  to  reconcile.  Immediately  there  sprang  up  a 
numerous  body  of  lawyers  to  devour  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of 
those  new-settled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they  have 
acquired  in  a  short  time,  have  brougkt  into  subjection  to  their  ra- 
paciousness,  the  valuable  class  of  citizens  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  toils  most  indispensably- 
necessary  to  society,  but  almost  singularly  essential  to  a  rising 
community.  To  the  severe  evil  of  chicane,  which  has  attached 
itself  to  the  branches,  in  order  to  seize  on  the  fruit,  has  succeed- 
ed the  scourage  of  finance,  which  preys  on  the  heart  and  root 
of  the  tree. 
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The  coin  current  JN  the  orJ&in  of  th.e  c°lonleS>  l,he  coi«  bore 
«»  the  English  co.  ™e  same  vaIue/.s  in  the  m?ther; C0UntI7- 
lonies  of- North  A-  scarcity  of  it  soon  occasioned  a  rise  of 

merica  one-third.     That  inconvenience  was   not 

remedied  by  the  abundance  of  specie  which 
came  from  the  Spanish  colqnies;  because  they  were  obliged  to 
transmit  that  into  England,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandise 
they  wanted  from  thence.  This  was  a  gulf  that  sucked  up  the^ 
circulation  in  the  colonies.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  this"" 
continual  export,  furnished  a  pretence  for  the  employing  of  pa- 
per-money. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  paper-money-  The  first  has  in  view  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade,'  and  industry.  Every  colo- 
nist who  has  more  ambition  than  means,  obtains  from  the  pro- 
vince a  paper-credit,  provided  he  consents  to  pay  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent,  furnishes  a  sufficient  mortgage,  and  agrees  to  repay 
every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital  borrowed.  By  means  of  this 
representation  of  specie,  which  is  received  without  dispute  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  which  their  fellow-citizens  dare  not  re- 
fuse, the  business  ot  private  person*  becomes  more  brisk  and 
easy.  The  government  itself  draws  considerable  advantages  from 
this  circulation;  because,  as  it  receives  interest,  and  pays  none,  it 
can,  without  the  aid  of  taxes,  apply  this  fund  to  the  important 
objects  of  public  utility. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  paper,  whose  existence  is  solely 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  government.  The  several  provinces 
of  America  had  formed  projects,  and  contracted  engagements  be- 
yond their  abilities.  They  thought  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  their  money  by  credit.  Taxes  were  imposed  to  liquidate  those 
bills  that  pressed  for  payment;  but,  before  the  taxes  had  produ- 
ced that  salutary  effect,  new  wants  arose  that  required  fresh  loans. 
The  debts,  therefore,  accumulated,  and  the  taxes  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  answer  them.  At  length,  the  amount  of  the  government 
bills  exceeded  all  bounds  after  the  late  hostilities,  during  which 
the  colonies  had  raised  and  kept  in  pay  25,000  men,  and  contri- 
buted to  all  the_  expences  of  so  long  and  obstinate  a  war.  The 
paper  thus  sank  into  the  utmost  disrepute;  though  it  had  been  in- 
troduced only  by  the  consent  of  the  several  general  assemblies, 
and  that  each  province  was  to  be  answerable  for  what  was  of 
their  own  creation. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  observed  this  confusion,  and 
attempted  to  remedy  it.  They  regulated  the  quantity  of  paper- 
circulation  each  colony  should  create  for  the  future,  and,  as  far 
as  their  information  went,  proportioned  the  mass  of  it  to  their 
riches,  and  resources.  This  regulation  displeased  all  persons, 
and,  in  the  year  1769,  it  was  softened. 
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Paper,  of  the  usual  figure  of  the  coin,  still  continues  to  pass  i.n 
all  kinds  of  business.  Each  piece  is  composed  of  two  round 
leaves,  giued  one  on  the  other,  and  bearing  on  each  side  the 
stamp  that  distinguishes  thein.  There  are  some  of  every  value. 
Each  province  has  a  public  building  for  the  making  of  them,  and 
private  houses  from  whence  they  are  distributed:  The  pieces, 
which  are  much  worn  and  soiled,  are  carried  to  their  houses,  and 
fresh  ones  received  in  exchange.  There  never  has  been  an  in- 
stance of  the  officers  employed  in  these  exchanges  having  been 
guilty  of  the  least  fraud. 

But  this  honesity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  prosperity  of  the  co- 
lonies, ihough  tor  forty  years  their  consumption  has  increased 
four  times  as  much  as  their  population;  from  whence  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  the  abilities  of  each  subject  are  four  times  what  they 
wea;  yet  one  may  foretel,  that  these  large  establishments  will 
never  rise  to  that)  degree  of  splendor  from  which  nature  designs 
them,  unless  the  fetters  are  broken,  which  confine  both  their  in- 
terior industry  and  their  foreign  trade. 

The  rirst  colonists   that  peopled  North  _7 

America  applied  themselves  in  the  begin-  /he  English  colo- 
ning  solely  to  agriculture.  It  was  not  long  mes  m  North  Ame: 
berore  they  perceived  that  their  exports  did  rl,ca  are  &hac^eti  ™ 
not  enable  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted;  their  lndustry  and 
and  they,  therefore,  iound  themselves  in  a  commerce- 
manner  compelled  to  set  up  some  rude  manufactures.  The  in- 
terest of  the  mother-country  seemed  hurt  at  this  innovation.  The 
circumstance  was  brought  into  parliament,  and  there  discussed 
with  all  the  attention  it  deserved.  There  were  men  bold  enough 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  '  It  was  urged'  that,  as 
the  business  of  tillage  did  not  employ  men  all  the  year  round, 
it  was  tyranny  to  oblige  them  to  waste  in  idleness  the  time 
which  the  land  did  not  require:  That,  as  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture and  hunting  did  not  furnish  them  to  the  extent  of  their 
wants,  it  was  reducing  them  to  misery  to  hinder  the  people  from 
providing  against  them  by  a  new  species  of  industry:  In  short, 
that  the  prohibition  of  manufactures  only  tended  to  occasion 
the  price  of  all  provisions,  in  a  rising  state,  to  be  enhanced;  to 
lessen,  or  perhaps  stop  the  sale  of  them,  and  keep  off  such  per- 
sons as  mignt  intend  to  settle  there. 

The  evidence  of  these  principles  was  incontestible.  They 
were  complied  with,  after  great  debates.  The  Americans  were 
permitted  to  manufacture  their  own  cloths  themselves;  but  with 
such  restrictions,  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice  regretted,  what 
an  appearance  of  justice  could  not  but  allow.  All  communica- 
tion from  one  province  to  another  on  this  account  was  severely 
prohibited.     They  were  forbidden,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
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to  traffic  for  wool  of  any  sort,  raw  or  manufactured.  However 
some  manufacturers  of  hats  ventured  to  break  through  these  re- 
strictions. To  put  a  stop  to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  disor- 
derly  practice,  the  parliament  had  recourse  to  the  mean  and  cruel 
spirit  of  restriction.  A  workman  was  not  empowered  to  set  up 
for  himself  till  after  seven  years  apprenticeship;  a  master  was  not 
allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a.  time,  nor  to  em- 
ploy any  slave  in  his  workshop. 

Iron  mines,  which  seem  to  put  into  mens,  hands  the  marks  of 
their  own  independence,  were  laid  under  restrictions  still  more 
severe.  It  was  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough  lumps, 
any  where  but  to  the  mother-country.  Without  crucibles  to 
melt  it,  or  machines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or  anvils  to 
fashion  it,  they  had  still  less  the  liberty  of  converting  it  into 
steel. 

Importation  met  with  still  further  restraints.  All  foreign  ves- 
sels, unless  in  evident  distress  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted 
with  gold  or  silver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Even  English  vessels  are  not  admitted  there, 
unless  they  come  immediately  from  some  port  of  that  country. 
Tht  shipping  of  the  colonies  going  to  Europe,  are  to  bring  back 
no  merchandise  but  from  the  mother- country,  except  wine  from 
the  Madeiras,  and  the  Azores,  and  salt  necessary  for  their  fish- 
eries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate  in  England:  But 
weighty  reasons  have  determined  the  government  to  relax  and 
abate  this  extreme  severity.  The  colonists  are  at  present  allowed 
to  carry  directly  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  grain,  meal,  rice,  ve- 
getables, fruit,  salt,  fish,  planks,  and  timber.  All  other  produc- 
tions belong  exclusively  to  the  mother-country.  Even  Ireland,  that 
furnished  an  advantageous  vent  for  con),  flax,  and  pipe  staves, 
have  been  shut  against  them  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  1766. 

The  parliament,  which  is  the  representative  of  the  nation,  as- 
sumes the  right  of  directing  commerce  in  its  whole  extent  through- 
out the  British  dominions.  It  is  by  that  authority  they  pretend 
to  regulate  the  connections  of  the  mother-country  with  the  colonies, 
to  maintain  a  communication,  an  advantageous  reciprocal  reaction 
between  the  scattered  parts  of  the  immense  empire.  There  should, 
in  fact,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  determine  finally 
upon  the  relations  that  may  be  useful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  society.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body  that 
can  assume  such  an  important  power.  But  i  tought  to  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  every  member  of  that  confederated  society.  This 
is  an  inviolable  maxim,  especially  in  a  stateswhere  all  the  powers 
are  formed  and  directed  for  the  preservation  of  national  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  impartiality,  which  alone 
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can  maintain  the  equal  state  of  independence  among  the  several 
members  of  a  free  government,  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother-country  all  their  productions,  even  those  which 
were  not  for  its  own  consumption;  and  when  they  were  obliged  to 
take  from  the  mother-country  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  even  those 
which  came  from  foreign  nations.  -  This  imperious  and  useless  re- 
straint loading  the  sales  and  purchases  of  the  Americans  with  unne- 
cessary and  ruinouscharges,  has  of  course  lessened  their  activity,  and 
consequently  diminished  their  profits-,  and  it  has  been  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  some  factors  in  the  mo- 
ther-country, that  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  colonies  have  thus 
been  sacrificed.  All  they  owed  to  England  for  the  protection  they 
received  from  her,  was  but  a  preference  in  the  sale  and  importa- 
tion of  all  such  of  their  commodities  as  she  should  consume;  and 
a  preference  in  the  purchase  and  in  the  exportation  of  all  such 
merchandize  as  came  from  her  hands:  So  far  all  submission  was  a 
return  of  gratitude;  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  violence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  contraband  trade. 
Transgression  is  the  first  effect  produced  by  unreasonable  laws.  In 
vain  has  it  frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that  smuggling 
was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  interest  of  their  settlements,  to  po- 
litical reasons,  and  to  the  express  intentions  of  law.  In  vain  has' 
it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public  writings,  that  the  subject 
who  pays  duty  is  oppressed  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it;  and  that 
the  fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader,  by  disappointing  him 
of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have  precautions  been  multiplied  for 
preventing  such  frauds,  and  fresh  penalties  inflicted  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  them.  The  .voice  of  interest,  reason,  and  equity,  has 
prevailed  over  all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of  finance.  Foreign 
importations  smuggled  into  British  America,  amount  to  one-third 
of  those  which  pay  duty.  • 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a  restraint  within  due  bounds3 
will  stop  the  prohibited  engagements  of  which  so  much  complaint 
has  been  made.  Then  the  colonies  will  arrive  at  a  state  of  afflu- 
ence, which  will  enable  them  to  discharge  a  weight  of  debt  due  to 
the  mother-country,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  150,000,000  livrea 
(L  6,562,500),  and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence  goods  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  108,000,000,  (L.5,725,000)  agreeably  to  the  calcu- 
lation, of  American  consumption  stated  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  1766.  But,  instead  of  this  pleasing  prospect,  which  one 
should  imagine  must  of  course  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the 
English  government,  was  there  any  necessity,  by  a  pretension  not 
to  be  supported  among  a  free  people,  to  introduce  into  the  colo- 
nies, with  the  hardships  of  taxation,  the  seeds  of  disorder  and  dis- 
cord, and  perhaps  to  kindle  a  flame  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ex? 
tinguish  as  to  light  up? 
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The  mother-country 
has  attempted  to  esta- 
blish taxes  in  the  colo- 
nies of  North  America. 
Whether  she  had  a 
right  to  do  this. 


England  had  just  emerged  from  a 
war  almost  universal,  during  which  her 
flag  had. been  triumphant  over  all  the  seas, 
and  her  conquests  had  enlarged  her  domi- 
nion with  an  immense  territory  in  both 
the  Indies.  Such  a  sudden  increase  gaye 
her,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  a  splen- 
dour that  must  raise  envy  and  admiration-,  but,  within  herself,  she 
was  continually  reduced  to  grieve  at  her  triumphs.  Crushed  with  a 
load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3330,000,000  livres(L.  145,687,500) 
that  cost  her  an  interest  of  111,577,490  livres  (L.4,881,515  3  9) 
a-year,  she  was  with  great  difficulty  able  to  support  the  current 
expences  of  the  state  with  a  revenue  of  240,000,000  livres 
(L.  10,500,000);  and  that  revenue,  so  far  from  being  capable  of 
increase,  was  even  uncertain  as  to  its  continuance. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax  than  it  had  ever  been 
m  time  of  peace.  New  duties  on  houses  and  windows  injured 
that  species  of  property;  and  an  increase  of  stock,  on  a  review  of 
the  finances,  depressed  the  value  of  the  whole  funds.  A  terror 
had  been  struck,  even  into  luxury  itself,  by  immense  taxes  heaped 
on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and  brandy.  Nothing  farther  was 
expected  from  commerce,  which  paid  in  every  port,  at  every 
issue,  for  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  for  the  produce  of  Ame- 
rica, for  spices,  silks,  for  every  article  of  export  or  import,  whe- 
ther manufactured  or  un wrought.  Heavy  duties  had  fortunate- 
ly  restrained  the  abuses  of  spirituous  liquors;  but  that  was  part- 
ly at  the  expence  of  the  public  revenue.  It  was  thought  amends 
would  be  made  by  one  of  those  expedients  which  it  is  generally 
easy  to  find,  but  dangerous  to  look  out  for,  among  the  objects 
of,  general  consumption  and  absolute  necessity.  Duties  were  laid 
on  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people,  on  malt,  cyder,  and 
beer.  Every  spring  was  strained:  Every  power  of  the  body  politic 
had  been  extended  to  its  utmost  stretch.  Materials  and  workman- 
ship had  so  prodigiously  risen  in  price,  that  foreigners,  whether 
rivals  or  conquered,  which  before  had  not  been  able  to  support  a 
competition  with  the  English,  were  enabled  to  supplant  them  in 
every  market,  even  in  their  own  ports.  The  commercial  advan- 
tages of  Britain  with  every  part  of  the  world,  could  not  be  valued 
at  more  than  56,000,000  livres  (L.2,450,000);  and  that  situation 
obliged  her  to  draw  from  the  balance  35,100,000.  livres 
(L.1,535,625),  to  pay  the  arrears  of  1170,000,000  livres 
(L.5 1,1 87,500),  which  foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public  funds. 
The  crisis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time  to  give  the  people 
some  relief.  They  could  not  be  eased  by  a  diminution  of  ex- 
pences, these  being  inevitable,  either  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  conquests  purchased  by  such  a  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  or 
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to  mitigate  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  soured  by  the 
humiliations  of  the  late  war,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  late  peace. 
In  default  of  other  means,  to  manage  with  a  steady  hand,  as  well 
the  present  security  as  future  prosperity,  the  expedient  occurred  of 
calling  in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother-  country,  by  making 
them  bear  a  part  of  her  burden.  This  determination  seemed  to 
be  founded  on  reasons  not  to  be  controverted. 

It  is  a  duty  imposed  by  the  avowed  maxims  of  all  societies,  and 
of  every  age,  on  the  different  members  which  compose  a  state,  to 
contribute  towards  all  expences  in  proportion  to'their  respective 
abilities  The  security  of  the  American  provinces  requires  such  a 
share  of  assistance  from  them,  as  may  enable  the  mother-country  to 
protect  them  upon  all  occasions.  It  was  to  deliver  them  from  the 
uneasiness  which  molested  them,  that  England  had  engaged  in  a 
war  which  has  multiplied  her  debts:  They  ought  then  to  aid  her 
in  supporting  or  lessening  the  weight  of  that  overcharge.  At  pre- 
sent, when  they  are  freed  of  all  apprehension  from  the  attempts 
of  a  formidable  adversary,  which  they  have  fortunately  removed, 
can  they,  without  injustice,  refuse  their  deliverer,  when  her  neces- 
sities are  pressing,  that  money  which  purchased  their  preservation? 
Has  not  that  generous  protector,  for  a  considerable  time,  granted 
encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  their^rich  productions? 
Has  she  not  lavished  gratuitous  advances  of  money,  and  does  she 
not  still  lavish  them  on  lands  not  yet  cleared?  Do  not  such  bene- 
fits deserve  to  meet  a  return  of  gratitude,  and  even  of  services? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  persuaded  the  British  government, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  establish  taxation  in  the  colonies.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  event  of  the  late  war,  to  assert  this  claim 
so  dangerous  to  liberty.  For,  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  shall  find  that 
war,  whether  successful  or  not,  serves  always  as  a  pretext  for  every 
usurpation  of  government;  as  if  the  heads  of  warring  nations  ra- 
ther intended  to  reduce  their  subjects  to  more  confirmed  submis- 
sion, than  to  make  a  conquest  of  their  .enemies.  The  American 
provinces  were  accordingly  ordered  to  furnish  the  troops,  which 
the  mother-country  had  sent  for  their  security,  with  a  part  of  the 
necessaries  requisite  for  an  army.  The  apprehension  of  disturb- 
ing that  agreement,  which  is  so  necessary  among  ourselves,  when 
surrounded  by  adversaries  without,  induced  them  to  comply  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  parliament;  but  with  such  prudence,  as  not  to 
speak  of  an  act  they  could  neither  reject  without  occasioning  civil 
dissention,  nor  recognize  without  exposing  rights  too  precious  to 
be  forfeited.  New  York  alone  ventured  to  disapprove  the  orders 
sent  from  Britain.  Though  the  transgression  was  slight,  it  was 
punished  as  a  disobedience,  by  a  suspension  of  her  privileges. 

It  was  most  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on   the  liberty  of 
the  colony,  would  produce  remonstrances  from  all  the  rest.  Either 
vol.  m.  2  S 
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through  want  of  attention  or  foresight,  neither  of  them  complain- 
ed. This  silence  was  interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from 
voluntary  submission.  Peace,  that  should  lessen  taxes  every 
where,  gave  birth,  in  the  year  1764,  to  that  famous  stamp-act, 
which,  by  laying  a  duty  on  all  stamped  paper,  at  the  same  time 
forbad  the  use  of  any  other  in  public  writings,  whether  judicial  or 
extrajudicial. 

All  the  English  colonies  in  America  revolted  against  this  inno- 
vation; and  their  discontent  manifested  itself  by  signal  acts.  They 
entered  into  an  agreement  or  conspiracy,  perhaps  the  only  One 
that  suited  moderate  civilized  people,  not  to  use  any  of  the  manu- 
factures oT'the  mother-country,  till  the  bill  they  complained  of  was 
repealed.  The  women,  whose  weakness  was  most  to  be  feared, 
were  the  first  to  give  up  whatever  Europe  had  before  furnished 
them  with,  either  for  show  or  convenience.  Animated  by  their 
example,  the  men  rejected  the  commodities  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  old  world.  In  the  northern  countries,  they  were 
found  paying  as  much  for  the  coarse  stuffs  made  under  their  own 
inspection,  as  for  fine  cloths  which  were  brought  over  the  seas; 
and  they  engaged  not  to  eat  lamb,  that  their  flocks  might  increase, ' 
and  in  time  be  sufficient  for  the  clothing  of  all  the  colonists.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  where  wool  is  scarce,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality,  they  were  to  dress  themselves  with  cotton  and  flax  fur- 
nished by  their  own  climate.  Agriculture  was  every  where  ne- 
glected, in  order  that  the  people  might  qualify  themselves  for  the 
industry  of  the  work  shop. 

This  kind  of  indirect  and  passive  opposition,  which  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  nations  who  may  hereafter  be  aggrieved 
by  the  undue  exercise  of  authority,  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  English  manufacturers,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  vent  for 
their  goods  than  their  own  colonies,  fell  into  that  state  of  despon- 
dency, which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  want  of  employment: 
Andtheir  complaints,  which  could  neither  be  stifled  nor  conceal- 
ed by  administration,  made  an  impression  which  proved  favourable 
to  the  colonies.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed,  after  a  violent 
struggle  that  lasted  two  years,  and  which,  in  an'age  of  fanaticism, 
would,  doubtless,  have  occasioned  a  civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  but  of  short  duration. 
The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance: And  it  clearly  appeared  they  had  not  laid  aside  their  pre- 
tensions, when,  in  1 767,  they  threw  the  duties  which  the  stamp 
act  would  have  produced,  upon  all  glass,  lead,  tea,  colours,  paste- 
board, and  stained  paper,  exported  from  England  to  America. 
Even  the  patriots  themselves,  who  seemed  most  inclined  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  mother-country  over  the  colonies,  could 
not  help  condemning  a  tax,  which,  in  its  consequences,  must  af- 
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feet  the  whole  nation,  by  disposing  numbers  to  apply  themselves 
to  manufactures,  wtho  ought  to  have  been  solely  devoted  to  the 
improvement  qf.lands.  The  colonists  have  not  been  the  dupes  of 
this,  any  more  than  of  the  first  innovation..  It  has  in  vain  been 
urged,  that  government  had  the  power  to  impose  what  duties  it 
thought  proper  upon  exported  goods,  so  long  as  it  did  not  deprive 
the  colonies  of  the  liberty  of  manufacturing  the  articles  subject  tq 
this  new  tax.  This  subterfuge  has  been  considered  as  a  derision 
with  regard  to  a  people,  who,  being  devoted  entirely  to  agricul- 
ture, and  confined  , to  trade  only  with  the  mother-country,  could 
not  procure,  either  by  their  own  labour,  or  by  their  connections 
abroad,  the  necessary  articles  that  were  sold  them  at  so  high  a, 
price.  They  thought,  when  a  tax  was.  to  be  imposed,  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  nominal  distinction,  whether  it  were  levied  in 
Europe  or  America;  and  that  their  liberty  was  equally  infringed 
by  a  duty  laid  upon  commodities  they  really  wanted,  as  by  a  tax 
upon  stamped  paper,  which  they  had  been  made  to  consider  as 
a  necessary  article-  These  intelligent  people  saw  that  government 
was  inclined  to  deceive  them,  and  thought  it  an  indignity  to  suf- 
fer themselves  to  he  the  dupes  either  of  force  or  of  fraud.  It  ap- 
peared to  tliem  the  surest  mark  of  weakness  and  degeneracy  in 
the  subjects  of  any  nation,  to  wink  at  all  the  artful  and  violent 
measures  adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  enslave  them. 

The  dislike  they  have  shown  to  these  new  imposts,  was  not  found7 
ed  on  the  idea  of  their  being  exorbitant,  as  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  1  livre  8  sols  (about  Is. 3d.),  for  each  person,  which 
could  give  no  alarm  to  a  very  populous  community,  whose  public 
expence  never  exceeded  the  annual  sum  of  3,600,0Q0  livres 
(L.  157,5QO). 

It  was.  not  from  any  apprehension  that  the  ease  of  their  circum- 
stances would  be  affected.  The  security  they  derived  from  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  by  France  in  the  last  war,  the  increase  of  their  trade 
with  the  savages,  the  enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod  fisheries, 
together  with  those  of  the  shark  and  the  seal,  the  right  of  cutting 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  the  acquisition  of  several  sugar 
islands,  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  Spanish  settlements;  all  these  circumstances  of 
advantage  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  compensate  the  small 
proportion  of  revenue  which  government  seemed  so  anxious  to 

The  colonies  were  not  concerned  lest  they  should  be  drained  of 
the  small  quantity  of  specie  which  continued  in  circulation.  The 
pay  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  regular  troops,  maintained  by 
the  mother-country  in  North  America,  must  bring  much  more 
coin  into  the  country  than  the  tax  could  carry  out  of  it. 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mother-country.     The 
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colonies,  far  from  being  ungrateful,  have  demonstrated  so  zealous 
an  attachment  to  her  interests  during  the  last  war,  that  parliament 
had  the  equity  to  order  considerable  sums  to  be  remitted  to  them, 
by  way  of  restitution  or  indemnification. 

Nor,  lastly,  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obligations  that  subjects  owe 
to  government.  Had  not  even  the  colonies  acknowledged  them- 
selves bound  to  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  though  they  had,  perhaps,  been  the  occasion  of  contracting 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable 
to  contribute  towards  the  expences  of  the  navy,  the  maintenance 
of  the  African  and  American  settlements,  and  to  all  the  common 
expenditures  relative  to  their  own  preservation  and  prosperity,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  capital. 

If  the  Americans  refuse  to  lend  their  assistance  to  Europe,  it  is, 
because  what  need  only  have  been  asked,  was  exacted  from  them, 
and  because  what  was  required  of  them  as  a  matter  of  obedience, 
ought  to  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  contribution.  Their  re- 
fusal was  not  the  effect  of  caprice,  but  of  jealousy  of  their  rights, 
which  have  been  confirmed  in  some  judicious  writings,  and  more 
particularly  in  some  eloquent  letters,  from  which  we  shall  borrow 
the  principal  facts  we  are  going  to  state,  on  a  subject  which  must 
be  interesting  to  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

During  almost  two  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  English 
established  themselves  in  North  America,  their  country  has  suffer- 
ed prodigiously  by  expensive  and  bloody  wars;  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  enterprising  and  turbulent  parliaments,  and  governed 
by  a  bold  and  corrupt  ministry,  ever  ready  to  raise  the  power  of 
the  crown  upon  the  ruin  of  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
people.  But  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
faction,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  to  raise  their  own 
taxes,  for  the  support  of  the  public  revenue,  hath,  on  all  hands, 
been  acknowledged  and  regarded. 

This  privilege,  so  natural  and  consonant  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  rational  society,  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  com- 
pact. The  colonies  might  appeal  to  their  original  charters,  which 
authorise  them  to  tax  themselves  freely  and  voluntarily.  These 
acts  were,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  agreements  made  with  the 
crown;  but,  even  supposing  that  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  au- 
thority, by  making  concessions,  which  certainly  did  not  turn  to  his 
advantage,  must  not  long  possession,  tacitly  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  silence  of  parliament,  constitute  a  legal  prescrip- 

The  American  previnces  have  still  more  authentic  claims  to 
urge  in  their  favour.  They  assert,  that  a  British  subject,  in 
whatever  hemisphere  he  resides,  is  riot  obliged-to  contribute  to  the 
expence.  of  the  state   without  his  own   consent,   given   either  by 
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himself  or  by  his  representatives.  It  is  in  the  defence  of  this  sa- 
cred right  that  the  nation  has  so  often  split  her  blood,  dethroned 
her  kings,  and  either  exited  or  opposed  numberless  commotions. 
Will  she  choose  to  dispute  with  two  millions  of  her  children,  an 
advantage  which  has  cost  her  so  dear,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  sole 
foundation  of  her  own  independence? 

it  is  urged  against  the  colonies,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  resid- 
ing in  England  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting,  and  that 
their  estates  are  subjected  to  a  double  tax.  The  colonists  ask  in 
reply,  why  the  Papists  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  re- 
quired by  the  state?  This  conduct  makes  them  suspected  by 
government;  and  the  jealousy  it  excites,  authorises  that  govern- 
ment to  treat  them  with  rigour.  "Why  not  abjure  a  religion  so 
contrary  to  the  free  constitution  of  their  country,  so  favourable  to 
die-  inhuman  claims  of  despotism,  and  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown 
against  the  rights  of  the  people?  Why  that  blind  prepossession  in 
favour  of  a  church  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  others?  They  de- 
serve the  penalties  which  the  state  that  tolerates  them  imposes 
upon  subjects  of  intolerant  principles.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  new  world  would  be  punished,  without  having- offended,  if 
they  were  not  able  to  become  subjects,  without  ceasing  to  be  A- 
mericans. 

These  faithful  colonies  have  likewise  been  told,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  there  are  multitudes  of  subjects  in  England  who  are 
not  represented;  because  they  have  not  the  extent  of  property  re- 
quired to  entitle  them  to  vote  at  an  election  for  members  of  par- 
liament. What  reason  have  they  to  expect  any  greater  privileges 
than  those  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  the  mother-country?  The 
colonies,  in  answer  to  this,  deny  that  they  wish  for  superior  indi- 
gencies; they  only  want  to  share  them  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren. In  Great  Britain,  a  person  who  enjoys  a  freehold  of  forty 
shillings  a-year,  is  consulted  in  the  framing  of  a  tax  bill;  ^and  shall 
not  the  man  who  possesses  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  America 
have  the  same  privilege?  No.  That  which  is  an  exception  to 
a  law,  a  deviation  from  the  general  rule  of  the  mother-country, 
ought  not  to  become  a- fundamental  point  of  constitution  for  the  co- 
lonies. Let  the  English,  who  wish  to  deprive  the  provinces  in  A- 
merica  of  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  house  of  commons,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  them,  is 
an  hereditary  and  permanent  tribunal,  or  even  arbitrarily  appointed 
by  the  crown,  if  this  body  could  levy  taxes  upon  the  whole  nation 
without  consulting  the  public  opinion,  and  the  general  inclinations 
of  the  people,  would  not  the  English  look  upon  themselves  to  be 
as  much  slaves  as  any  other  nation?  However,  even  in  this  case, 
five  hundred  men,  surrounded  by  seven  millions  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  might  be  kept  within  bounds  of  moderation,  if  not  by  a 
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principle  of  equity,  at  least  by  a  well  grounded  apprehension  of  the 
public'  resentment,  which  pursues  the  oppressors  of  their  country 
even  beyond  the  grave.  But  the  case  of  Americans,  taxed  by  the 
great  council  of  the  mother-country,  would  be  irremediable.  At 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be  oppressed  with 
taxes,  without  regard  to  their  complaints.  Even  the  tyranny  ex- 
ercised towards  them,  would  be  varnished  over  with  the  glorious 
appellation  of  patriotism.  '  Under  pretence  of  relieving  the  mo- 
ther country,  the  colonies  would  be  overburdened  with  impunity. 
With  this  alarming  prospect  before  them, 
Whether  the  colq-     %,       win  never  mhfait  tQ  give  ilp  the  right  rf 

mes  should  mb-  u  .  themselves.  So  long  as  they  debate 
mit  to  be  taxed.  freelyfeon  the  subject  of  public  revenue,  their 
interests  will  be  regarded;  or,  if  their  privileges  "should  sometimes 
be  violated,  they  will  soon  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
But  their  remonstrances  will  no  longer  .have  any  weight  with  go- 
vernment, when  they  are  not  supported  by  the  right  of  granting 
or  refusing  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  state.  The  same 
power  which  will  have  usurped  the  right  of  levying  taxes,  will  ea- 
sily usurp  the  distribution  of  them.  As  it  dictates  what  propor- 
tion they  shall  raise,  it  will  likewise  dictate  how  that  shall  be  laid 
out;  and  the  sums  apparently  designed  for  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  employed  to  enslave  them.  Such  has  been  the  pro- 
gression of  empire  in  all  ages.  No  society  ever  preserved  the  least 
appearance  of  liberty,  after  it  had  lost  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
confirmation  or  establisbment  of  laws,  relative  to  the  revenue.  A 
nation  must  for  ever  be  enslaved,  in  which  no  assembly  or  body 
of  men  remains,  who  have  the  power  to  defend  its  rights  against 
the  encroachments,  of  the  state  by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  British  America  have  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  dread  theloss  of  their  independence.  Even  their  confi- 
dence may  betray  them,  and  make  them  fall  a  prey  to  the  designs 
of  the  mother-country.  They  are  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number 
of  simple  and  upright  people,  who  have  no  suspicion  that  these  who 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical passions.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that  their  country  che- 
rishes those  sentiments  of  mafernal  tenderness  which  are  so  conso- 
nant to  her  true  interests,  and  to  the  love  and  veneration  which 
they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  these  ho- 
nest subjects,  who  cherish  so  agreeable  a  delusion,  may  be  added, 
the  acquiescence  of  those  who  think  it  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
their  repose  on  account  of  inconsiderable  taxes.  These  indolent 
people  do  not  perceive  that  the  plan  was,  at  first,  to  lull  their  vigi- 
lance asleep,  by  imposing  a  moderate  tax;  that  England  only  want- 
ed to  establish  an  example  of  submission,  upon  which  it  might 
ground  future  pretensions^  that,  it  the  parliamet 
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to  raise  one  guinea,  it  can  raise  teh  thousand;  and  that  there  will 
be  no  more  reason  to  limit  this  right  than  there  would  be  justice 
in  acknowledging  it  at  present.  But  the  greatest  injury  to  liberty 
arises  from  a  set  of  ambitious  men,  who,  pursuing  an  interest  dis- 
tinct from  tliSt  of  the  public  and  of  posterity,  are  wholly  beht  on 
increasing  their  credit,  their  rank,  and  their  estates.  The  British 
ministry,  from  whom  they  have  procured  places  artd  pensions,  of 
expect  to  receive  them,  finds  them  always  ready  to  favour  their 
odioUs  projects)  by  the  cOntagioft  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices,  by 
their  artful  insinuations,  and  the  flexibility  of  their  conduct. 

Let  all  true  patriots,  then,  firmly  oppose  the  snares  of  prejudice, 
indulence,  and  seduction;  and  let  them  not  despair  of  being  victo- 
rious in  a  contest  in  which  their  virtue  has  engaged  therri.  At- 
tempts will,  perhaps,  be  made  to  shake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plausi- 
ble proposal  of  allowing  the  representatives  of  America  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, in  order  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, the  taxes  to  be  raised  by  the  nation  at  large.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  extent,  population,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  co- 
linies,  that  the  legislature  cannot  govern  them  with  wisdom  and 
safety,  without  availing  itself  of  the  advice  and  information  of  their 
representatives.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  authorise  these  de- 
puties to  decide  in  ma- ters  concerning  the  fortune  and  the  contri- 
butions of  their  constituents.  The  expostulations  of  a  few  men 
would  be  easily  overborne  by  the  numerots  representatives  of  the 
mother-country;  and  the  provinces,  whose  instruments  they  would 
be,  would,  in  this  confused  jumble  of  interests  and  opinions,  be  la- 
den with  too  heavy  and  too  Unequal  a  part  of  the  common  burden. 
Let,  then,  the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and  raising  the 
taxes,  continue  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  provincial  assemblies; 
who  ought  to  be  the  more  jealous  of  it  at  the  present  juncture,  as 
the  power  of  depriving  them  of  it  seems  to  have  gained  strength 
ty  the  conquests  made  in  the  last  war. 

From  its  late  acquisitions,  the  mother-country  has  derived  the 
advantage  of  extending  her  fisheries,  and  strengthening  her  al- 
liance with  the  savages.  But,  as  if  this  success  passed  for  nothing 
in  her  estimation,  she  persists  in  declaring,  that  this  increase  of 
territory  has  answered  ho  end,  and  produced  no  effect,  but  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,' on  the  contrary, 
maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their  whole  welfare  depended, 
have  decreased  considerably  in  their  Value  by  this  immense  extent 
of  territory;  that  their  population  being  diminished,  or,  at  least,  not 
increased,  their  country  is  the  moire  exposed  to  invasions;  and  that 
the  most  northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and  the  most 
southern  by  Florida.  The  colonists,  who  judge  of  future  events  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  even  go  so  f-ir  as  to  say,  that  the  military 
government  established  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the  numerous 
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troops  maintained,  and  the  forts  erected  there,  may  one  day  con- 
tribute to  enslave  countries,  which  have  hitherto  flourished  oijly 
upon  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Great  Britain  possesses  all  the  authority  over  her  colonies  that 
she  ought  to  wish  for.  She  has  a  right  to  disannul  any  laws  they 
shall  make.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  her  deligates-,  and,  in  all  determinations  of  a  civil  nature,  an  ad- 
peal  lies  to  her  tribunal.  She  regulates,  at  discretion,  all  commer- 
cial connections,  which  are  allowed  to  be  formed  aud  pursued  by 
the  colonists.  To  strain  an  authority  so  wisely  tempered,  would 
be  to  plunge  a  rising  continent  afresh  into  that  state  of  confusion, 
from  which  it  had  with  difficulty  emerged  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  of  incessant  labour;  and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  la- 
boured to  clear  the  ground,  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  in 
the  defence  of  those  sacred  rights  to  which  they  are  equally  entit- 
led by  nature  and  the  laws  of  society.  Shall  the  English,  who  are 
so  passionately  fond  of  liberty,  that  they  have  sometimes  protected 
it  in  regions  widely  remote  in  climate  and  interest,  forget  those 
sentiments,  whichtheir  glory,  their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings, 
and  their  security,  conspire  to  render  a  perpetual  obligation?  Shall 
they  so  far  betray  the  rights  they  hold  so  dear,  as  to  wish  to  en- 
slave their  brethern  and  their  children?  If,  however,  it  should 
happen,  that  the  spirit  of  faction  should  devise  so  fatal  a  design,  and 
should,  in  an  hour  of  madness  and  intoxication,  get  it  patronized 
by  the  mother-country;  what  steps  ought  the  colonies  to  take  to  save 
themselves  from  a  state  of  the  most  odious  dependence? 

Before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this  poli- 
tical combustion,  they  will  recal  to  memory 
all  the  advantages  they  owe  to  their  country. 
England  has  always  been  their  barrier  against 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  and  served  as 
a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch  over  their  preservation,  and  to ' 
heal  those  civil  dissentions  which  jealousy  and  rivalship  too  fre- 
quently excite  between  neighbouring  plantations  in  their  rising 
state.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  its  excellent  constitution,  that 
they  owe  the  peace  and  prosperity  they  enjoy.  While  the  colo- 
nies live  under  so  salutary  and  mild  an  administration,  they  will 
continue  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  the  vast  field  of  improve- 
ment that  opens  itself  to  their  view,  and  which  their  industry  will 
extend  to  the  remotest  deserts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  be  accompanied  with  a 
certain  jealousy  of  their  liberties;  and  let  their  rights  be  constant- 
ly examined  into,  cleared  up,  and  discussed.  Let  them  never  fail 
to  consider  those  as  fhe  best  citizens,  who  are  perpetually  calling 
their  attention  to  these  points.  This  spirit  of  jealousy  is  proper  in 
all  free  states;  but  it  is  particularly  necessary  in  complicated  govern- 
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ments,  where  liberty  is  blended  with  a  certain  degree  of  depen* 
dence,  such  as  is  required  in  a  connection  between  countries  se- 
parated by  an  immense  ocean.  This  vigilance  will  be  the  surest 
guardian  of  the  union  which  ought  strongly  to  cement  the  mo- 
ther-country and  her  colonies. 

If  the  ministry,  which  is  always  composed  of  ambitious  men, 
even  in  a  free  state,  should  attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
crown,  or  the  opulence  of  the  mother  country,  at  the  expenqe  of 
the  colonies,  the  colonies  ought  to  resist  such  an  usurping  power 
with  unremitted  spirit.  When  any  measure  of  government  meets 
with  a  warm  opposition,  it  seldom  fails  to  be  rectified:  while 
grievances,  which  are  suffered  for  want  of  courage  to  redress  them, 
are  constantly  succeeded  by  fresh  instances  of  oppression.  Na- 
tions, in  general,  are  more  apt  to  feel  than  to  reflect,  and  have 
no  other  ideas  of  the  legality  of  a  power  than  the  very  exercises  of 
that  power.  Accustomed  to  obey  without  examination,  they,  in 
general,  become  familiarized  to  the  hardships  of  government; 
and,  being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  design  of  society,  do  not 
conceive  the  idea  of  setting  bounds  to  authority.  In  those  states 
especially,  where  the  principles"  of  legislation  are  confounded  with 
those  of  religion,  as  one  extravagant  opinion  opens  a  door  for  the 
reception  of  a  thousand,  among  those  who  have  been  once  de- 
ceived; so  the  first  encroachments  of  government  pave  the 
way  for  all  the  rest.  He  who  believes  the  most,  believes  the 
least;  and  he  who  can  perform  the  most,  performs  the  least:  And 
to  this  double  mistake,  in  regard  either  to  belief  or  power,  it 
is  owing  that  all  the  absurdities'  and  ill  practices  in  religion  and 
politics  have  been  introduced  into  the  world,  in  order  to  oppress 
the  human  species.  The  spirit  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  English  colonies,  has  happily  pre- 
served them  from  falling  into  this  extreme  of  folly  and  misery. 
They  have  too  high  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  not- 
to  resist  oppression,  though  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives- 

A  people  so  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be  told,  that  desperate 
resolutions,  and  violent  measures,  cannot  be  justifiable,  till  they 
have  in  vain  tried  every  possible  method  of  reconciliation.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  thev  know,  that,  if  they  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  slavery  or  war,  and  taking  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  tarnish  so  glorious  a  cause  with  all 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  attendant  on  sedition;  and,  though  re- 
solved not  to  sheath  the  sword  till  they  have  recovered  their  rights, 
that  they  should  make  no  other  use  of  their  victory,  than  to  procure 
the  re- establishment  of  their  original  state  of  legal  independence. 

Let  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  confound  the  resistance  which 
the  English  colonies,  ought  to  make  to  their  mother- country, 
with  the  fury  of  a  people  excited  to  revolt  against  their  sovereign1 
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by  a  long  series  of  excessive  oppression.  When  the  slaves  of 
despotism  have  once  broken  their  chain,  and  submitted  their  fate 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  they  are  obliged  to  massacre  the  ty- 
rant, to  exterminate  his  whole  race,  and  to  change  the  form  of 
that  government  under  which  they  have  suffered  for  many  ages. 
If  they  venture  not  thus  far,  they  will  sooner  or  later  be  punish- 
ed for  having  been  courageous  only  by  halves.  The  blow  will  be 
retorted  upon  them  with  greater  force  than  ever,  and  the  affect-, 
ed  clemency  of  their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new  snare,  in  which 
they  will  be  caught  and  entangled,,  without  hope  of  deliverance. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  factions  in  an  absolute  government,  that  nei- 
ther prince  nor  people  set  any  bounds  to  their  resentment,  because 
they  know  none  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  But  a  moderate 
constitution,  like  that  of  the  English  colonies,  carries,  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  limitation  of  its  power,  a  remedy  and  preserva- 
tive against  the  evils  of  anarchy.  When  the  mother-country  has 
removed  their  complaints,  by  reinstating  them  in  their  former 
situation,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further;  because  such  a  situa- 
tion is  the  happiest  that  a  wise  people  have  a  right  to  aspire  to. 

They  could  not  embrace  a  plan  of  absolute 
independence,  without  breaking  through  the 
ties  of  religion,  oaths,  laws,  language,  blood, 
interest,  trade,  and  habit,  which  unite  them  to- 
gether under  the  mild  authority  of  the  mother- 
country.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  such  an 
avulsion  would  not  affect  the  heart,  the  vitals, 
ind  even  the  life,  of  the  colonies?  If  they 
should  stop  short  of  the  violence  of  ci-apl  wars,  would  they  easily 
be  brought  to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  government.  If  each  set- 
tlement composed  a  distinct  state,  what  divisions  would  ensue!  We 
may  judge  of  the  animosities  that  would  arise  from  their  separa- 
tion, by  the  fate  of  all  communities  which  nature  has  made  to  bor- 
der on'each  other.  But,  could  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  settle- 
ments, where  a  diversity  of  laws,  different  degrees  of  opulence, 
and  variety  of  possessions,  would  sow  the  latent  seeds  of  an  oppo- 
sition of  interests,  were  desirous  of  forming  a  confederacy,  how 
would  they  adjust  the  rank  which  each  would  aspire  to  hold,  and 
the.  influence  it  ought  to  have  in  proportion  to  the  risk  it  incur- 
red, and  the  forces  it  supplied?  Would  not  the  same  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  a  thousand  other  passions,  which  in  a  short  time  di- 
vided the  wise  states  of  Greece,  raise  discord  between  a  multitude 
of  colonies,  associated  rather  by  the  transient  and  brittle  ties  of  pas- 
sion and  resentment,  than  by  the  sober  principles  of  a  natural  and 
lasting  combination?  All  these  considerations  seem  to  demonstrate, 
that  an  eternal  separation  from  the  mother-country  would  prow 
a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  English  colonies. 
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Whether  it  would  be 


We  will  go  one  step  farther,  and  af- 
firm, that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  the 
European  nations,  who  have  possessions  Pr°Per  f°J  thf  £f°- 
in  the  new  world,  to  effect  this  great  re-  Pean  nations  to  endea- 
volution,  it  is  not  their  interest  to  wish  it.  V™r ,.  l°  r.e.  '.  ^ 
This  will,  perhaps,  seem  a  paradox  to  EngUsh  colonies  inde- 
those  powers,  who  see  their  colonies  per-  Pendent  °J the  m0theT' 
petually  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  C0Un  T^' 
their  neighbours.  They,  doubtless,  imagine,  that  if  the  English 
had  less  potfer  in  America,  they  should  peaceably  enjoy  their  ac- 
quisitions; which  frequently  excite  their  envy,  and  invite  them  to 
hostilities.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  influence  in  these  dis- 
tant regions  arises  from  the  extent  or  populousness  of  their  northern 
provinces,  which  enable  them  always  to  attack,  with  advantage,  the 
islands  and  continental  possessions  of  other  nations,  to  conquer  their 
territories,  or  ruin  their  trade.  But,  after  all,  this  crown  has  in- 
terests in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  may  counteract  their  pro- 
gress in  America,  restrain  or  retard  their  enterprises,  and  frustrate 
their  conquests  by  the  restitutions  they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  subsisting  between  old  and  new  Britain  are  once 
broken,  the  northern  colonies  will  soon  have  more  power  when 
single,  than  they  had  when  united  with  the  mother-country.  This 
great  continent,  freed  from  all  connections  with  Europe,  will  have 
the  full  command  of  all  its  motions.  It  will  then  become  an  im- 
portant, as  well  as  an  easy  undertaking  to  them,  to  invade  those 
territories,  whose  riches  will  make  amends  for  the  scantiness  of  their 
productions.  By  the  independent  nature  of  its  situation,  it  will  be 
enabled  to  get  every  thing  in  readiness  for  an  invasion,  before  any 
account  arrives  in  Europe.  This  nation  will  carry  on  their  mili- 
tary operations  with  the  spirit  peculiar  to  new  societies.  They 
may  make  choice  of  their  enemies,  and  conquer  where  and 
when  they  please.  Their  attacks  will  always  be  made  upon  such 
coasts  as  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  surprize,  and  upon  those  seas 
that  are  least  guarded  by  foreign  powers,  who  will  find  the  coun- 
tries they  wished  to  defend  conquered  before  any  succours  can  ar- 
rive. It  will  be  impossible  to  recover  them  by  treaty,  without 
making  great  concessions,  or,  when  recovered,  for  a  time  to  prevent 
their  falling  again  under  the  same  yoke.  The  colonies,  belonging 
to  our  absolute  monarchies  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  meet  a 
master  with  open  arms,  who  cannot  propose  harder  terms  than 
their  own  government  imposes;  or,  after  the  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  will  break  the  chain  that  rivets  them  so  ignominously 
to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive,  by  any  means,  prevail  upon  the  nations  who  are 
rivals  to  England,  either  by  insinuations,  or  by  clandestine  helps, 
to  hasten  a  revolution,  which  would  only   deliTer  them  from  a 
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neighbouring  enemy,  by  giving  them  a  much  more  formidable  one 
at  a  distance.  Why  accelerate  an  event  which  must  one  day  na- 
turally take  place  from  the  unavoidable  concurrence  of  so  many 
others?  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  if  the 
province,  subject  to  a  presiding  nation,  should  continue  under  its 
dominion,  when  equal  to  it  in  riches,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. Or  indeed,  who  can  tell  whether  this  disunion  may  not 
happen  sooner?  Is  it  not  likely,  that  the  distrust  and  hatred  which 
has  of  late  taken  place  of  that  regard  and  attachment  which  the 
provinces  formerly  felt  for  the  parent-country,  may  bring  on  a 
separation?  Thus,  every  thing  conspires  to  produce  this  great 
disruption,  the  sera  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know.  Every  thing 
tends  to  this  point;  the  progress  of  good  jn  the  new  hemisphere, 
and  the  progress  of  evil  in  the  o}d. 

Alas!  the  sudden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  manners  and  our 
powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
will  make  this  fatal  catastrophe,  which  is  to  ciivide  one  part  of  the 
globe  from  the  other,  universal.  The  foundations  of  our  totter- 
ing empires  are  undermined;  materials  for  their  destruction  are 
hourly  collecting  and  preparing,  copiposed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws, 
the  ferment  of  contending  opinions,  and  the  subversion  of  our 
fights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our  courage;  the  luxury  of 
our  courts,  and  the  miseries  of  the  country;  the  lasting  animosity 
between  indolent  men  who  epgross  all  the  wealth,  and  vigorous, 
and  even  virtuous  men,  who  have  nothing  to  Ipse  but  their  lives, 
In  proportion  as  our  people  are  weakened,  and  resign  themselves 
to  each  other's  dominion,  population  and  agriculture  will  flourish 
in  America;  the  arts,  transplanted  by  our  means,  will  make  a  ra- 
pid progress;  apd  that  country,  rising  out  of  nothing,  will  be  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  appearing  with  glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  O  posterity!  ye, 
peradventure,  will  be  more  happy  than  your  unfortunate  and  con- 
temptible ancestors.  May  this  last  wish  be  accomplished,  and  con- 
sole the  present  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a  better  will  suc- 
ceed it?  But,  leaving  future  times  to  themselves,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  the  result  of  three  memorable  ages.  Haying  seen,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  the  state  of  misery  and  ignorance  in  which 
Europe  was  involved  in  the  infancy  of  America,  let  us  examine  to 
what  state  the  conquest  of  the  new  world  has  led  and  invited  the 
conquerors  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  This  was  the  design 
of  a  book  undertaken  with  the  hopes  of  being  useful.  If  the  end 
js  answered,  the  author  will  have  discharged  his  duty  to  the  ag§ 
he  lives  in,  and  to  society. 

END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  BOOK:, 
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IN  the  first  part  of  this  work,  we  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
state  of  commerce  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  East  and 
West- Indies.  The  slow,  difficult,  and  tyrannical  progress  of  the 
settlements  formed  in  those  distant  regions,  next  engaged  our  at- 
tention; and,  if  we  can  now  determine  the  influence  which  the 
connections  of  the  new  world  have  had  over  the  morals,  govern- 
ment, arts,  and  opinions  of  the  old,  the  work  will  be  completed. 
Let  us  begin  with  religion. 

Religion.  *N  m3n'  A  's  l^e  e^eci  °f  a  sense  °f  ^s  misfor- 

to      '      tunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  invisible  powers. 

Most  legislators  have  availed  themselves  of  this  disposition  to 
govern  the  people,  and  still  more  to  enslave  them.  Some  of  them 
have  asserted,  that  they  held  the  rights  of  command  from  heaven. 
itself;  and  it  is  thus  that  theocracy  has  been  established. 

If  that  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  more  sublime  origin,  it  has  npt 
been  altogether  exempted  from  the  inconveniences  which  the  am- 
bition of  the  priests  necessarily  introduces  in  a  theocratic  go- 
vernment, 

Christianity  succeeded  the  Jewish  institution.  The  subjection 
of  a  republic,  that  was  mistress  of  the  world,  to  a  set  of  horrid 
tyrants;  the  dreadful  miseries,  which  the  luxury  of  the  court,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies,  scattered  throughout  this  vast  em- 
pire, under  the  dominion  of  the  Neroes;  the  successive  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians  who  dismembered  this  great  body;  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  which  either  revolted,  or  were  invaded;  all  these 
natural  evils  had  already  prepared  the  mipds  of  men  for  a  new- 
religion;  and  the  revolutions  of  politics  would  necessarily  have 
induced  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  worship.  In  paganism,  now 
grown  antiquated,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  fables  to  which 
it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  its  gods,  the  ava- 
rice of  its  priests,  and  the  infamy  and  irregularities  of  the  kings 
who  supported  them.  The  people,  therefore,  finding  none  but 
their  tyrants  upon  earth,  began  to  look  up  to  Heaven  for  pro- 
tection. 
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Christianity  came  to  comfort  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  suf- 
fer with  becoming  patience.  While  the  oppressions  and  licenti- 
ousness of  the  throne  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  paganism, 
and  of  the  empire;  the  subjects,  who  had  been  oppressed  and  rob- 
bed, and  who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  were  completing 
this  ruin  by  exhibiting  examples  of  those  virtues  which  always  ac- 
company the  zeal  of  new-made  proselytes.  But  a  religion  that 
arose  in  the  midst  of  public  calamity,  must  necessarily  give  its 
preachers  a -considerable  influence  over  the  unfortunate  persons 
who  took  refuge  in  it.  Thus  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  brought 
forth  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  the  cradle  of  the 
gospel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  superstitions  and  philosophic  sects, 
a  code  of  rites  and  tenets  was  formed,  which  the  simplicity  ofthe 
primitive  Christians  sanctified  with  real  and  affecting  piety;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  left  the  seeds  of  disputes  and  controver- 
sies, from  whence  arose  a  variety  of  passions,  disguised  and  digni- 
fied under  the  name  of  zeal.  These  dissensions  produced  schools, 
doctors,  a  tribunal,  and  an  hierarchy.  The  establishment  of  Christ 
tianity  had  been  begun  by  a  set  of  fishermen,  who  knew  nothing 
but  the  gospel:  It  was  completed  by  bishops,  who  formed  the 
church.  After  this,  it  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it 
became  known  to  the  emperors.  By  some  of  these  it  was  tolera- 
ted, either  from  motives  of  contempt  or  humanity;  by  Others  it 
was  persecuted.  Persecution  hastened  its  progress,  to  which  tole- 
ration had  paved  the  way.  Silence  and  proscription,  clemency 
and  rigour,  were  all  equally  advantageous  to  it.  The  sense  of 
freedom,  so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  induced  many  persons  to 
embrace  it  in  its  infancy,  as  it  has  made  others  reject  it  since  it 
has  been  established.  This  spirit  of  independence,  less  attracted 
by  truth  than  by  novelty,  would  necessarily  have  brought  in  a 
multitude  of  followers  of  all  ranks,  if  even  the  characters  it  was 
stamped  with  had  not  been  fit  to  inspire  veneration  and  respect. 
.  Constantine,  instead  of  uniting  the  crown  to  the  priesthood 
when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  as  they  were  joined  in  the 
persons  ofthe  pagan  emperors,  granted  to  the  clergy  such  a  share 
of  wealth,  and  of  authority,  and  supplied  them  with  so  many  means 
of  future  aggrandizement,  that  these  blind  concessions  produced 
an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became  in- 
tolerable. 

This  despotism  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  when  a  part  of 
Europe  shook  off  the  yoke  A  monk  withdrew  from  it  almost  all 
Germany;  a  priest  one-half  of  France;  and  a  king  one-half  of 
England,  for  the  sake  of  a  woman.  In  other  states,  many  men  of 
bold  minds  gave  up  the  tenets  of  Christianity;  and  the  most  virtu- 
ous among  them   preserved  only  a  kind  of  attachment  to  the  pu- 
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rity  of  its  morals,  though  they  conformed  externally  to  what  was 
enjoined  them  by  the  laws  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 

This  mode  of  thinking  will  never  become  general  and  popular, 
unless  the  magistrate,  who  ought  to  be  the  proper  inspector  of 
every  thing  that  is  of  such  public  notoriety  as  to  influence  the  po- 
lice, should  put  his  original  rights  in  force.  Doctrines,  whether 
for  theory  or  practice,  are,  for  this  reason,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  government;  whose  power,  as  well  as  duty,  is  however  confined 
to  the  restraining  of  every  thing  that  is  injurious  to  the  happiness 
of  the  community,  and  to  the  permitting  of  every  thing  that  does 
not  disturb  the  peace  and  union  of  mankind  at  large. 

All  states  ought  to  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  moral 
code  of  religion,  and  leave  the  rest,  not  to  be  disputed  between 
men,  because  that  ought  to  be  prevented  whenever  public  tranquil- 
lity is  disturbed  by  it,  but  to  the  impulse  of  every  man's  conscience; 
thus  allowing  divines,  as  well  as  philosophers,  an  entire  freedom 
of  thinking.  This  unlimited  toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets 
and  opinions  that  should  not  affect  the  moral  code  of  nations, 
would  be  the  only  method  of  preventing  or  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
and  which,  in  process  of  time,  make  them  become  a  formidable 
body  to  the  state;  this  is  the  only  way  to  extinguish  insensibly  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  that  we  shall  owe 
that  religious  toleration  which  ought  to  be,  and  some  time  or  other 
will  be,  introduced  into  the  old.  Persecution  would  only  hasten 
the  downfal  of  the  religions  that  are  now  established.  Industry 
and  understanding  have  now  prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  have 
an  influence  that  must  restore  a  certain  equilibrium  in  the  moral 
and  civil  order  of  society:  The  human  mind  is  undeceived  with 
regard  to  its  former  superstition.  If  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
this  instant  to  re-establish  the  empire  of  reason,  it  must  necessarily 
be  given  up  to  fresh  superstitions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred,  for  these  two  centuries  past,  to  ex-, 
haust  that  fury  of  zeal,  which  devoured  the  earth.  The  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  throughout  America,  have  shown  the  world 
to  what  excess  fanaticism  may  be  carried.  In  establishing  their  re- 
ligion by  fire  and  sword,  through  ravaged  and  depopulated  coun- 
tries, they  have  made  it  odious  in  Europe;  and  their  cruelties  have 
detached  a  greater  number  of  Catholics  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  they  have  made  Christians  among  the  Indians.  The  concourse 
of  persons  of  all  sects  in  North  America,  has  necessarily  spread  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  and  relieved  our  climates  from  religious  wars, 
The  sending  of  missionaries  has  delivered  us  from  those  turbulent 
men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our  country,  and  who  are  gone  to 
«rry  thefirebrands  and  swords,  of  what  tney  falsely  call  theGospel, 
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beyond  the  seas.  Navigation  and  long  voyages  have  insensibly  de- 
tached a  great  number  of  the  people  from  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
superstition.  The  variety  of  religious  worships,  and  the  difference 
of  nations,  have  accustomed  the  most  vulgar  minds  to  a  sort  of  in- 
difference  for  the  object  that  had  the  greatest  influence  over  their 
imaginations.  The  carrying  on  of  trade  between  persons  of  the 
most  opposite  sects,  has  lessened  the  religious  hatred  that  was  the 
cause  of  their  divisions.  It  has  been  found,  that  morality  and  in-  ' 
tegrity  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  opinions  whatever;  and  that 
irregularity  of  manners  and  avarice  are  equally  prevalent  every 
where;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  manners  of  men 
have  been  regulated  by  the  variety  of  climite  and  of  government, 
and  by  social  and  national  interest. 

Since  an  intercourse  has  been  established  between  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  this  world,  our  thoughts  have  been  less  engaged 
about  that  other-world,  which  was  the  hope  of  a  few,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  thousands.  The  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  objects  that 
industry  hath  presented  to  the  mind  and  to  the  senses,  has  divid- 
ed the  attachments  of  men,  and  weakened  the  powerof  every  sen- 
timent.  Characters  have  been  softened;  and  the  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism must  necessarily  have  been  extinguished,  as  well  as  that  of 
chivalry,  and  with  them  all  those  striking  extravagances  that  have 
prevailed  among  people  who  were  indolent  and  unemployed. 
The  same  causes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  of  manners 
have  exerted  their  influence  on  governments  with  still  greater 
rapidity. 

_  Society  naturally  results  from  population,  and 

Government.  governmei;t  is  a  part  Gf  the  social  state.  From  con- 
sidering the  few  wants  that  men  have,  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
that  nature  affords  them;  the  little  assistance  and  happiness  they 
find  in  the  civil  state,  in  comparison  of  the  pains  and  evils  they, 
accumulate  in  it;  their  instinct  for  independence  and  liberty,  com- 
mon to  them  with  all  other  living  beings;  together  with  a  number 
of  reasons  drawn  from  their  natural  construction;  from  consider- 
ing all  these  things,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether*  sociability  was 
so  natural  to  mankind,  as  it  has  generally  been  thought  to  be.  ^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  helplessness  and  duration  of  man  s 
infancy;  the  nakedness  of  his  body,  not  covered  either  with  hair 
or  feathers;  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  perfection,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  length  of  his  life;  maternal  fondness,  which  is 
increased  by  cares  and  fatigues,  as  after  the  mother  has  carried  the 
child  in  her  womb  for  nine  months,  she  suckles  it  and  bears  it  m 
her  arms  for  whole  years;  the  reciprocal  attachment  arising  from 
this  habit  between  two  beings  that  relieve  "and  caress  each  other; 


the  numerous  marks  of  intercourse  in  an  organization 
the 


that  adds  to 


of  the  voice,  common  to   so  many  animals;  the  Ian- 
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wage  of  the  fingers  and  of  gestures  that  are  peculiar  to  the  human  . 
race;  natural  events,  which,  in  a  hundred  different  ways  may- 
bring  together,  or  re- unite  wandering  and  free  individuals-,  acci- 
dents and  unforeseen  wants,  which  oblige  them  to  meet  for  the 
purposes  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  even  of  defence;  in  a  word,  the 
example  of  so  many  creatures  that  Live  in  herds,  such  as  amphibi- 
ous animals  and  sea-monsters,  flights  of  cranes  and  other  birds, 
even  insects  that  are  found  in  colonies,  and  in  swarms:  All  these' 
facts  and  reasonings  seem  to  prove,  that  man,  by  his  nature,  tends 
to  sociability,  and  that  he  reaches  that  end  so  much  the  more 
speedily,  as  he  cannot  populate  much  under  the  torrid  zone,  with- 
out being  collected  into  wandering  or  sedentary  tribes,  nor  spread 
himself  much  under  the  other  zones,  without  associating  with  his- 
fellow-creatures,  for  the  prey  and  the  spoils  which  the  wants  of 
food  and  clothing  require. 

From  the  necessity  of  association,  arises  that  of  establishing 
laws  relative  to  the  social  state:  That  is  to  say,  of  forming,  by  a 
combination  of  all  common  and  particular  instincts,  one  general 
combination,  that  shall  maintain  the  collective  body  and  the  ma- 
jority of  individuals.  For,  if  nature  directs  man  to  his  fellow- 
creature,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  that  universal  attrac- 
tion, which  tends  to  the  reproduction  and  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies. All  the  propensities  which  man  brings  with  him  into  society, 
and  all  the  impressions  he  receives  in  it,  ought  to  be  subordinate 
to  this  first  impulse.  To  live  and  to  propagate,  being  the  destina- 
tion of  every  living  being,  it  should  seem  that  sociability,  if  it  be 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  man,  should  concur  in  assisting  this 
double  end  of  nature-,  and  that  instinct,  which  leads  him  to  the 
social  state,  should  necessarily  direct  all  moral  and  political  laws, 
so  as  that  they  should  be  more  durable,  and  contribute  more  to 
the  happiness  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
consider  merely  the  effect,  we  should  think  that  the  principle,  or  . 
supreme  law  of  all  society,  has  been  to  secure  the  reigning  power. 
From  whence  can  arise  this  singular  contrast  between  the  end  and 
the  means,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  those  of  politics?  The 
following  is  the  only  answer  that  occurs  to  this  question.  It  is 
chance  that  first  lays  the  plan  of  governments,  and  reason  that 
proves  them.  Upon  this  principle,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
the  governments  that  have  brought  Europe  to  its  present  state 
of  policy. 

All  the  foundations  of  a  particular  society  are  lost  by  some  ca- 
tastrophe, or  natural  revolution.  In  all  parts  we  see  men  driven 
away  by  subterraneous  fires,  or  by  war;  by  inundations,  or  by  de- 
vouring insects;  by  dearth,  or  by  famine;  and,  joining  again  in 
some  uninhabited  comer  of  the  earth,  or  dispersing  and  spreading 

vol.  in.     "  2D 
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themselves  in  pkces  already  peopled.  Police  always  begins  by 
plunder,  and  order  arises  from  anarchy. 

The  Hebrews,  whom  the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  forced  to  remove 

to  Arabia  Petrea,  were  at  least  forty  years  in  forming  themselves 

to  a  body  of  troops,  before  they  proceeded  to  ravage  Palestine, 
in  order  to  establish  themselves  there  as  a  nation. 

The  states  of  Greece  were  founded  by  plunderers,  who  de- 
stroyed some  monsters,  and  a  great  number  of  men,  in  order  to  be- 
come kings. 

Rome,  it  is  said,  was  formed  from  the  people  who  escaped  from 
the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  nothing  more  than  a  nest  of  banditti 
from  Greece  and  Italy:  But  from  this  scum  of  the  human  race, 
arose  a  generation  of  heroes. 

Of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  the  Roman  empire  was  the  only 
one  that  had  been  formed  by  war;  and  war  made  these  very  Ro- 
mans, who  were  so  numerous,  become  barbarians  again.  As  the 
dispositions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  people  are  almost  al- 
ways impressed  upon  the  conquered,  those  who  had  been  enligh- 
tened with  the  knowledge  of  Rome  in  its  learned  state,  now  sank 
again  into  the  blindness  of  stupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.  Dur- 
ing ages  of  ignorance,  when  superior  strength  always  gave  the 
law,  and  chance  or  hunger  had  opened  the  regions,  of  the  south 
to  the  forces  of  the  north,  the  continual  succession  of  various  emi- 
grations prevented  the  laws  from  being  settled  in  any  place.  A& 
a  multitude  of  small  nations  had  destroyed  a  large  one,  many  chiefs 
or  tyrants  divided  each  vast  monarchy  into  several  tenures.  The 
people,-  who  gained  nothing  by  the  government  of  one,  or  of  se- 
veral men,  were  always  oppressed  and  trampled  upon  in  this  divi- 
sion of  feudal  anarchy.  Little  wars  were  continually  kept  up  be- 
tween neighbouring  towns,  instead  of  those  great  and  splendid 
wars  that  now  prevail  between  nations. 

Nevertheless,  this  continual  ferment  induced  the  nations  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  a  kind  of  form  or  consistence.  Kings  were 
desirous  of  raising  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  those  men,  or  of 
those  powerful  bodies,  by  whom  the  commotions  were  kept  up; 
and,  to.  effect  this,  they  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  were  treated  with,  civilized,  polished,  and  more  rati- 
onal laws  were  given  than  they  had  hitherto  had.  Slavery  had 
depressed  their  natural. vigour,  and  property  restored  it  again;  and 
commerce,  which  prevailed  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
increased  all  their  powers,  by  exciting  universal  emulation. 

To  these  general  agitations,  another  was  added.  The  monarchs 
could  not  have  increased  their  own  powej,  without  lessening  that 
of  the  clergy,  and  without  encouraging  or  preparing  the  way  for 
the  discredit  of  religious  opinions.  All  innovators,  who  ventured 
to  attack  the  church,  were  supported  by  the  throne.     From  that 
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time,  the  human  understanding  was  strengthened  by  exerting  it- 
self against  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  and,  recovering  the 
path  of  nature  and  of  reason,  discovered  the  true  principle  of  go- 
vernment. Luther  and  Columbus  appeared;  the  whole  universe 
trembled,  and  all  Europe  was  in  commotion:  But  this  storm  clear- 
ed up  its  horizon  for  ages  to  come.  One  of  these  persons  awa- 
kened the  understandings  of  all  men,  the  other  excited  their  ac- 
tivity. Since  they  have  opened  all  the  paths, of  industry  and  free- 
dom, most  of  the  European  nations  have  laboured,  with  some  suc- 
cess, in  correcting  or  improving  legislation,  upon  which  the  felici- 
ty of  mankind  entirely  depends. 

This  enlightened  spirit,  however,  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Turks.  They  have  ever  preserved  a  faithful  attachment  to  the 
maxims  of  Asiatic  despotism.  The  scimitar,  at  Constantinople, 
is  still  the  interpreter  of  the  Koran.  Though  the  Grand  Signior 
may  not  be  seen  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the 
tyrant  of  Morocco,  with  a  bloody  head  in  his  hand;  yet  a  nu- 
merous body  of  slaves  are  engaged  in  the  achievement  of  these 
horrid  murderers.  The  people,  massacred  by  their  ruler,  assassi- 
nate the  executioner  in  their  turn;  but,  satisfied  with  this  tem- 
porary vengeance,  they  think  not  of  providing  for  their  safety  in 
future,  or  for  the  happiness  of  their  posterity.  It  is  too  much 
trouble  for  Orientals  to  endeavour  to  assure  the  public  safety  by 
laws,  which  k  is  a  laborious  task  to  form,  to  settle,  and  to  preserve. 
If  their  tyrants  carry  their  oppressions  or  cruelties  too  far,  the 
head  of  the  vizir  is  demanded,  that  of  the  despot  is  struck  off; 
and  thus  all  is  set  to  rights.  The  janissaries  make  use  of  no  other 
remonstrance.  Even  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  are 
strangers  to  the  first  ideas  of  the  rights  of  nations.  As  personal 
safety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of  a  mean  and  abject 
condition;  the  chief  families  pride  themselves  in  the  very  dan- 
ger they  are  exposed  to  from  the  government.  A  Bashaw  will 
tell  you,  that  such  a  man  as  he,  is  not  destined,  like  an  obscure 
person,  to  finish  his  days  quietly  in  his  bed.  One  may  frequent- 
ly see  widows,  whose  husbands  have  been  just  strangled,  exulting 
that  they  have  been  destroyed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank. 

The  Russians  and  Danes  do  not  entertain  the  same  prejudices, 
though  they  are  subject  to  a  power  equally  arbitrary;  because  these 
nations  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  tolerable  administration,  and 
of  some  written  laws.  They  can  venture  to  think,  or  even  to 
say,  that  their  government  is  limited;  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  persuade  any  sensible  man  that  it  was  so.  While  the  so- 
vereign makes  and  annuls  the  laws,  extends  or  restrains  them,  and 
permits  or  suspends  the  execution  of  them  at  pleasure;  while  the 
indulgence  of  his  passions  is  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct;  while 
he  is  the  only,  the  central  being  to  whom  every  thing  tends; 
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while  nothing  is  either  right  or  wrong  but  what  he  makes  so 
while  his  caprice  is  the  law,  and  his  favour  the  standard,  of  .public 
esteem;  if  this  is  not  despotism,  what  other  kind  of  government 
can  it  possibly  be? 

In  such  a  state  of  degradation,  what  are  men?  They  hardly 
dare  turn  their  constrained  looks  up  to  the  skies.  They  want 
both  knowledge  to  discern  their  chains,  and  spirit  to  feel  the  dis- 
grace of  them,  The  powers  of  their  minds,  extinguished  by  the 
oppressions  of  slavery,  have  not  sufficient  force  to  seize  upon  the 
rights  inseparable  from  their  existence.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  these  slaves  are  not  as  culpable  as  their  tyrants; 
and  whether  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  more  reason  to  complain  of 
■the  insolence  of  those  who  infringe  upon  her  rights,  or  of  the  im- 
becility of  others  who  know  not  how  to  defend  them. 

Yet  many  people  will  assert,  that  the  most  happy  form  of  go- 
vernment would  be  that  of  a  just  and  enlightened  despotic  monarchy. 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  evident;  for  it  might  easily  happen,  that 
the  will  of  this  absolute  monarch  might  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  will  of  his  subjects.  In  that  case,  notwithstanding  all  his  jus- 
tice and  all  his  abilities,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights,  even  though  it  were  fpr  their  own  benefit.  No 
man  whatsoever,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  is  entitled  to  treat  his 
fellow-creatures  like  so  many  beasts.  Beasts  may  be  compelled  to 
leave  a  bad  pasture,  and  be  driven  into  a  richer;  but  the  same  kind 
of  compulsion  used  with  men,  would  be  an  act  of  tyranny.  If  they 
should  say,  that  they  are  very  well  where  they  are,  or  even  if  they 
should  agree  in  saying  that  their  situation  is  a  bad  one,  but  that 
it  is  their  will  and  pleasure  to  stay  in  it,  we  may  endeavour  to 
teach  them,  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  more  en- 
lightened notions  by  the  means  of  persuasion,  but  never  by  those  of 
compulsion.  The  best  of  princes,  who  should  even  have  done  good, 
against  the  general  consent  of  his  people,  would  be  culpable,  if  it 
were  only  because  he  had  gone  beyond  his  right.  He  would  be 
culpable  not  only  for  the  time,  but  even  with  regard  to  posterity; 
for,  though  he  may.be  just  and  enlightened,  yet  his  successor, 
without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his  virtues,  will  certainly 
inherit  his  authority,  of  which  the  nation  will  become  the  victim, 
Let  not,  therefore,  these  pretended  masters  of  the  people  be  al- 
lowed even  to  do  good  against  the  general  consent.  Let  it  be 
considered,  that  the  condition  of  these  rulers  is  not  in  the  least 
different  from  that  of  the  cacique,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
had  any  slaves?  answered,  Slaves'  I  know  but  one  slave  in  all  my 
district,  and  that  is  myself. 

Between  Russia  and  Denmark  is  situated  Sweden.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  history  of  its  constitution,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
find  out  the  nature  of  it, 
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Nations  that  are  poor  are  almost  necessarily  warlike;  because 
their  very  poverty,  the  burden  of  which  is  perpetually  grievous  to 
tkem,  inspires  them  sooner  or  later- with  a  desire  of  getting- rid  of 
jt;  and  this  desire,  in. process  of  time,  becomes  the  general  spirit 
of  the  nation,  and  the  spring  of  the  government. 

It  only  requires  a  succession  of  sovereigns  fortunate  in  war,  to 
change  suddenly  the  government  of  such  a  country  from  the  state 
of  a  mild  monarchy,  to  that  of  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
monarch,  proud  of  his  triumph,  thinks  every  thing  may  be  allowed 
him,  begins  to  acknowledge  no  law  but  his  will;  and  his  soldiers, 
whom  he  hath  led  so  often  to  victory,  being  ready  to  serve  him  in 
all  things  and  against  all  men,  become;  by  their  attachment  to  him, 
the  terror  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  venture  to  refuse  chains  that  are  offered  to  them  by  him, 
who,  to  the  authority  of  his  rank,  joins,  that  which  he  holds  from 
their  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Tne  yoke  imposed  by  the  monarch,  who  has  conquered  the  ene- 
mies of  the  state,' is  certainly  burdensome;  but  the  subjects  dare 
not  shake  it  off.  It  even  grows  heavier  under  successors  who 
have  not  the  same  claim  to  their  indulgence.  Whenever  any  con- 
siderable reverse  of  fortune  takes  place,  the  despot  will  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  his  people.  Then  the  people,  irritated  by  their  long 
sufferings,  seldom  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering their  rights.  But,  as  theyhave  neither  views  nor  plans, 
they  change  instantaneously  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  anar- 
chy. In  the  midst  of  this  general  tumult,  one  exclamation  only 
is  heard,  and  that  is  liberty.  But,  as  they  know  not  how  to  secure 
to  themselves  this  inestimable  benefit,  the  nation  becomes  imme- 
diately divided  into  various  factions,  which  are  guided  by  different 
interests. 

If  there  be  one  among  these  factions,  who  despairs  of  prevailing 
over  the  rest,  that  faction  separates  itself,  unmindful  of  the  gene- 
ral good;  and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice  its  rivals  than  to 
serve  its  country,  it  takes  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  From  that 
moment  there  are  but  two  parties  in  the  state,  distinguished  by 
two  different  names,  which,  whatever  they  be,  mean  nothing  more 
than  royalists  and  antiroyalists.  This  is  the  period  of  great  com- 
motions and  conspiracies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  act  the  same  part  they  have  ever 
acted  in  all  ages  and  countries,  upon  similar  occasions.  They  fo- 
ment jealousies  between  the  people  and  their  prince;  they  suggest 
to  the  subjects  every  possible  method  of  debasing,  degrading,  and 
annihilating  the  sovereignty;  they  corrupt  even  those  who  are 
nearest  the  throne;  they  occasion  s6me  form  or  principle  of  admi- 
nistration to  be  adopted,  which  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation  whom  they  impoverish,  under  the  pretence  of 
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exerting  themselves  for  their  liberty,  but  injurious  to  the  sove- 
reign, whose  prerogative  they  reduce  to  nothing. 
•  Then  the  monarch  meets  with  as  many  restraints  upon  his  au- 
thority as  there  are  ranks  in  the  state.  His  will  is  nothing,  with- 
out their  concurrence.  He  must  call  meetings,  propose  and  de- 
bate upon  things  of  the  most  trifling  nature.  Tutors  are  given 
to  him  as  to  an  ignorant  scholar;  and  he  may  be  assured  that  those 
tutors  are  men  very  ill  disposed  towards  him. 

But  what  is  then  the  state  of  the  nation?  The  neighbouring 
pdwers  have  now,  by  their  influence,  thrown  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion; they  have  overturned  the  state,  or  seduced  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  by  bribery  or  intrigues.  There  is  now  but  one  party 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  party  of  the  stranger.  The  mem. 
bers  of  the  factions  are  all  hypocrites.  Attachment  to  the  king  is 
one  hypocrisy,  and  aversion  for  monarchy  another  They  are  two 
different  masks  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  whole  nation  is  noiv 
a  collection  of  infamous  and  venal  men. 

After  this,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must  happen.  The  fo- 
reign powers  that  had  corrupted  the  nation,  must  be  deceived  in 
their  expectations.  They  did  not  perceive  that  they  carried  mat- 
ters too  far;  that,  perhaps,  they  might  even  have  be'en  acting  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  which  a  deeper  policy  would  have 
suggested;  that  they  were  destroying  the  power  of  the  nation, 
while  their  efforts  only  put  a  check  upon  that  of  the  sovereign; 
that  this  power  of  the  monarch,  which  might  one  day  exert  itself 
with  all  its  force,  would  meet  with  no  opposition  capable  of  resist- 
ing it;  and  that  this  unexpected  effect  might  be  brought  about  in 
an  instant,  and  by  one  man. 

That  instant  is  come,  that  man  has  appeared;  and  all  these  ig- 
noble creatures  of  adverse  powers  prostrated  themselves  before  him. 
He  told  these  men,  who  thought  themselves  all-powerful,  that  they 
were  nothing;  and  they  confessed  that  they  were  nothing.  He 
told  them,  I  am  your  master;  and  they  declared  unanimously  that 
he  was.  He  told  them,  These  are  the  conditions  to  which  I  would 
have  you  submit;  and  they  answered,  We  agree  to  them.  Scarce 
one  dissenting  voice  was  heard  amongst  them.  No  man  can  fore- 
see what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  revolution.  If  the  mas- 
ter will  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances,  Sweden  was  never  go- 
verned by  a  more  absolute  monarch.  If  he  is  prudent;  if  he  un- 
derstands that  an  unlimited  sovereign  can  have  no  subjects,  because 
he  can  have  no  persons  untier  him  possessed  of  property;  and  that 
authority  can  only  be  exerted  over  those  who  have  some  kind  of 
property;  the  nation  may,  perhaps,  recover  its  original  character. 
Whatever  may  be  his  designs  or  his  inclinations,  Sweden  cannot 
possibly  be  more  unhappy  than  she  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  slaves  within,  and  therefore  de* 
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serves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppressors  from  without,  neverthe- 
less, still  preserves  the  shadow  and  the  name  of  liberty.  This 
kingdom  is  at  present  no  better  than  all  the  European  states  were 
ten  centuries  ago,  subject  to  an  aristocracy,  which  elects  a  king,  in 
order  to  make  him  subservient  to  their  will.  Each  nobleman,  by 
virtue  of  this  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preserves  with  his  sword,  as 
bis  ancestors  acquired  it,  holds  a  personal  and  hereditary  autho- 
rity over  his  vassals.     The  feudal  government  prevails  there  in  all 


its  primitive 


force.     It  is  an  empire  c 


dof  a 


many  states 


as  there  are  possessions.  All  the  laws  are  settled,  and. all  resolu- 
tions taken,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  unanimity  of  the  suf- 
frages. Upon  false  notions  of  right  and  perfection,  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  a  law  could  not  be  just,  unless  it  was  adopted  with 
unanimous  consent;  because  it  has  undoubtedly  been  thought,  that 
what  was  right,  would  both  be  perceived  and  put  in  practice  by 
all;  two  things  that  are  impossible  in  a  national  assembly.  But 
can  we  even  ascribe  such  pure  intentions  to  a  set  of  tyrants?  For 
this  constitution,  which  boasts  the  title  of  a  republic,  and  pro- 
phanes  it,  is  no  more  than  a  league  of  petty  despots  against  the 
people.  There,  every  one  has  power  to  prevent,  and  no  one  has 
power  to  act.  There,  the  will  of  each  individual  may  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  wishes;  and  there  only,  a  fool,  a  wicked  man, 
and  a  mad  man,  is  sure  to  prevail  over  a  whole  nation. 

And,  indeed,  this  government  has  never  prospered.  Poland, 
that  enjoys  the  privilege  of  electing  its  kings,  merely  from  the 
jealousy  of  its  nobles,  has  been  only  indebted  to  the  jealousy  of  its 
neighbours,  for  not  having  an  hereditary  despot  in  the  family  of  a 
foreign  conqueror.  It  was  reserved  to  our  days,  to  see  this  state 
torn  in  pieces  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appropriated  to 
themselves  such  of  its  provinces  as  lay  most  convenient  for  them. 
May  this  crime  of  ambition  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  mankind-, 
and,  by  a  glorious  action  of  benevolence,  may  the  usurpers  break 
the  chains  of  the  most  laborious  part  of  this  new  people!  Their 
subjects  will  be  more  faithful,  by  being  more  free;  and,  in  ceasing 
to  be  slaves,  will  become  men. 

In  a  monarchy,  the  forces,  and  the  wills  of  all,  are  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  a  single  man.  In  the  constitution  of  Germany,  each  mem- 
ber is  a  body.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  nation  that  resembles  most 
what  it  formerly  was.  The  ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colo- 
nies' by  immense  forests,  had  no  occasion  for  a  very  refined  legis- 
lation. But  in  proportion  as  their  descendants  have  multiplied  and 
come  nearer  each  other,  art  has  kept  up,  in  this  country,  what 
nature  had  established,  the  separation  of  the  people  and  their  po- 
litical union.  The  small  states  that  compose  this  confederate  re- 
public, preserve  the  stamp  of  the  first  families.  Each  particular 
government  is  not  always  paternal,  and  the  fathers  of  the  r- 
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are  not  always  mild  and  humane.  But  still,  reason  and  liberty 
with  which  all  the  chiefs  are  united,  softens  the  severity  of  their 
dispositions,  and  the  rigour  of  their  authority:  A  prince  in  Ger- 
many cannot  be  a  tyrant  with  the  same  impunity  as  in  large  mo- 
narchies. 

The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors  than  a  warlike  people, 
because  they  are  rather  proficients  in  the  art  of  war  than  addicted 
to  it  from  inclination,  have  been  conquered  but  once;  and  it  was 
Charlemagne  who  conquered,  but  could  not  reduce  them  to  sub- 
jection. They  obeyed  the  man,  who,  by  talents  superior  to  the 
age  he  lived  in,  had  subdued  and  enlightened  its  barbarism;  but 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  his  successors.  They  preserved,  how- 
ever, the  title  of  emperor  to  the  chief;  but  it  was  merely  a 
name,  since  the  real  power  resided  almost  entirely  in  the  ba- 
rons that  possessed  the  lands.  The  people,  who  unfortunately 
have  always  been  every  where  enslaved,  spoiled,  kept  in  misery 
by  ignorance,  and  in  ignorance  by  misery,  had  not  the  least  share 
in  the  making  of  the  laws.  From  this  destruction  of  social  equi- 
librium, which  does  not  tend  to  reduce  all  conditions,  and  fortunes 
to  the  same  standard,  but  to  the  more  extensive  division  of  riches, 
the  feudal  government  was  formed,  the  characteristic  of  which 
is  anarchy.  Each  nobleman  lived  in  a  total  independence,  and 
each  people  under  the  most  absolute  tyranny.  This  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  government,  where  the  crown  was  elec- 
tive. In  those  states  where  it  was  hereditary,  the  people  had,  at 
least,  a  bulwark  and  a  permanent  refuge  against  oppression.  The 
regal  authority  could,  not  extend  itself,  without  alleviating,  for 
some  time,  the  fate  of  the  vassals,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

But,  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  take  advantage  of  each  in- 
terregnum to  invade  or  restrain  the  rights  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  government  could  not  but  degenerate.  Strength  decided 
every  thing  between  those  who  wore  the  sword.  Lands  and  men 
were  only  the  instruments,  or  the  subjects  of  war  between  the  pro- 
prietors. Crimes  were  the  support  of  injustice.  Rapiae,  murder, 
and  conflagrations,  not  only  became  customary,  but  even  lavvfuL 
Superstition,  which  had  consecrated  tyranny,  was  obliged  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  The  church,  which  furnished  an  asylum  to  all  the 
plunderers,  settled  a  truce  between  them.  Recourse  was  had  to 
the  protection  of  the  saints,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  The' 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  alone  sufficient  to  stop  the  ferociousness  of 
the  people;  so  frightful  is  death,  even  to  men  of  cruel  and  savage 
dispositions. 

When  the  minds  of  men,  stiM  in  a  state  of  commotion,  were 
disposed  to  become  calm  through  fear,  policy,  which  avails  itself 
equally  of  reason  and  the  passions,  of  ignorance  and  understanding, 
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in  ruling  over  mankind,  attempted  fo  make  some  amendment  in 
the  form  of  government.  On  the  one  hand,  several  inhabitants 
in  the  countries  were  infranchisedj  and,  on  the  other,  exemptions 
were  granted  in  favour  of  the  cities.  There  were  every  where  a 
number  of  men  who  enjoyed  freedom.  The  emperors,  who,  to 
secure  their  election,  even  among  the  ignorant  and  ferocious 
princes,  were  obliged  to  disclose  some  abilities  and  same  virtues, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  of  the  legislation. 

Maximilian  took  advantage  of  all  the  seeds  of  happiness  that 
were  sown  in  his  age  by  time  and  by  events.  He  demolished  the 
anarchy  of  the  great.  In  France  and  Spain,  they  had  been  made 
subject  to  regal  authority;  in  Germany  the  emperors  made  them 
subject  to  the  laws.  Under  pretence  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
every  prince  may  be  brought  to  justice.  It  is  true,  that  these 
laws  established  among  lions,  do  not  save  the  lambs:  And  the 
people  are  Still  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  who  are  only  bound, 
one  towards  another.  But,  as  public  tranquillity  cannot  be  vio- 
lated, ftor  War  commenced,  without  being  amenable  to  a  tri- 
bunal that  is  always  open,  and,  supported  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
empire,  the  people  are  less  exposed  to  those  suddeh  irruptions 
and  unforeseen1  hostilities,  which,  threatening  the  property  of  the 
sovereigns,  continually  endangered  the  lives  and  Safety  of  the  sub- 
jects. Wary  which  formerly  constituted  right,  is  now  subject  to 
conditions  that  moderate-  its  fury.  The  cries  of  humanity  are 
heard  even  in  the  midst  of  carnage.  It  is  to  Germany  that  Eu-  " 
rope  owes  the  improvement  of  legislation  in  all  its  stages;  regulari- 
ty Of  proceedings  even  in  the  revenge  of  nations,  a  certain  equity 
even  in  the  abuse  of  power,  moderation  in  the  midst  of  victory,  a 
Check  to  the  ambition  of  all-  potentates,  and,  in  short,  fresh  obsta- 
cles to  war,  and  fresh  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  has  improved, 
with  the  progress  of  reason,  since  the  reign  of  Maximilian. 
Nevertheless,  the  Germans  themselves  complain,  that,  although 
|ney  form  a  national  body,  distinguished  by  the  same  name,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  living  under  the  same- chief,'  enjoying  the 
same  privileges,  and  connected  by  the  same  interests;  yet  their 
e»ptfe  does  not  enjoy  that  tranquillity,  that  power  and  consider- 
ation that  it  ought  to  have. 

The  causes  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The  first,  is  the 
obscurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings  upon  the  jus  publicum  of 
Germany  are  innumerable,  and  there  are  but  few  Germans  who 
are  versed  in  the  constitution  of  their  country.  All  the  members 
M  the  empire  now  send  their  representatives  to  the  national  aSr 
sembly;  whereas  they  formerly  sat  there  themselves.  The  military 
spirit,  which  is  become  universal,  has  precluded  all  application  to 
Business,  every  generous  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  all  attach- 
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merit  to  fellow-citizens.  There  is  not  one  of  the  princes  who  has 
not  settled  his  court  too  magnificently  for  his  income,  and  who 
does  not  authorise  the  most  flagrant  oppressions  to  support  this 
ridiculous  pomp.  In  short,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire,  than  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  some  of 
its  members.  The  sovereigns,  become  too  powerful,  separate  their 
private  interest  from  the  general  good.  This  reciprocal  disunion 
among  the  states  is  the  reason;  that,  in  dangers  which  are  com- 
mon to  all,  each  province  is  left  to  shift  for  itself.  It  is  oblig- 
ed to  bend  to  the  strongest,  whoever  he  may  be;  and  thus  the 
Germanic  constitution  degenerates  insensibly  into  slavery  or  ty- 
ranny. 

Britain  owes  its  national  genius  to  its-  geographical  position, 
and  its  government  to  its  national  character.  It  was  invited  by 
nature  to  the  sea,  to  commerce,  and  to  liberty.  This  idol  of  mea 
of  strong  minds,  which  renders  them  ferocious  in  a  savage  state, 
and  proud  in  a  civilized  one,  this  spirit  of  liberty  always  reigned 
in  the  breasts  of  the  British,  even  when  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
rights  and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation  that  first  discovered  the  injustice  and  insigni- 
ficancy of  ecclesiastical  power,  the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the 
abuses  of  the  feudal  government.  This  was  the  nation  that  first 
.  revolted,  and  threw  off"  this  triple  load  of  oppression.  Until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  had  fought  only  for  the  choice  of  their 
tyrants;  but,  at  length,  in  choosing  them,  they  paved  the  way  for 
abolishing,  punishing,  or  expelling  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  kings  of  England  thought  themselves  abso- 
lute, because  all  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were  so.  The  title 
of  monarch  deceived  James  I  He  annexed  unlimited  authority 
to  it.  He  discovered  this  idea  with  so  much  frankness,  such  blind 
simplicity,  that  he  did  not  even  sufficiently  distrust  his  own  pre- 
tensions to  induce  him  to  support  them  previously  by  force.  His 
courtiers  and  his  clergy  encouraged  him  in  his  flattering  illusion, 
which  he  persevered  in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  self-estimation, 
and  despised  by  his  people,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  that 
monarch,  and  valued,  their  own  strength. 

The  English,  tor  put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  mis- 
trust, which  would  have  been  perpetuated  between  the  crowa 
and  the  people,  after  the  tragical  end  of  Charles  I.  chose,  from  a 
foreign  race,  a  prince  who  <yus  at  length  obliged  to  accept  of  that 
social  compact,  of  which  all  hereditary  kings  affect  to  be  ignorant. 
William  III.  received  the  crown  with  conditions,  and  contented 
himself  with  an  authority  established  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
.rights  of  the  people- 
Under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  power  and  liberty  had  been  m 
perpetual  contest,  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
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privileges  of  the  people.  Since  a  parliamentary  or  national  title 
is  become  the  sole  right  of  kings,  wharever  faction  disturbs  the 
people,  the  force  of  the  constitution  prevails  always  in  their  fa-r 
your. 

The  government  is  formed  between  absolute  monarchy,  which 
5s  tyranny;  democracy,  which  leads  to  anarchy;  and  aristocracy,  ' 
which,  fluctuating  between  one  and  the  other,  falls  into  the  enors 
of  both.  The  mixed  government  of  the  English,  combining  the 
advantages  of  .these  three  powers,  which  mutually  respect,  mode- 
rate, assist,  •  and  restrain  each  other,  tends  of  itself  to  the  national 
good.  This  constitution,  of  which  there  is  no  instance  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  model  to  posterity,  will 
support  itself  a  long  time,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  manners, 
and  of  transient  opinions,  but  of  reasoning  and  experience. 

Yet  the  people  are,  with  reason,  alarmed  about  the  duration  of 
so  good  a  government.  Encroachments  of  the  crown  are  not  ap- 
prehended. The  share  the  -king  holds  in  the  legislation  is  too 
trifling  to  prevail  over  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  His  right 
of  refusal  or  consent  is  at  present  a  mere  matter  of  •form.  His 
greatest  strength  is  in  the  executive  power,  which  is  solely  vested 
in  him.  But,  as  he  hath  only  the  right  and  exercise  of,  this 
•power,  without  having  the  instruments  and  the  means,  he  cannot 
•avail  himself  of  it.  If  he  were  once  to  abuse  it,  he  would  run  the 
■risk  of  losing  it  for  ever.  The  money  comes  from  the  taxes,  and 
■the  taxes  are  imposed  by  parliament.  The  people  supply  the 
prince  with  subsidies,  and  he  gives  them  an  account  or  them. 
Hence,  the  parliament,  under  whose  inspection  the  revenues  and 
the  expences  pass,  ;k  the  real  legislature.  It  is  the  parliament  that 
-levies  the  taxes,  and  determines  how  they  should  be  employed. 
But,  although  the  prince  is  in  this  respect0dependent  on  the  com- 
mons, yet  he  hath  still  a  great  ascendent  over  them,  by  the  power 
of  dispensing  favours. 

In  monarchies,  kings  ar*  bribed;  in  England,  they  bribe.  A 
philosophical  and  political  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  asserts,  that  this  bribery  is  necessary,  to 
<heck  the  tendency  of  the  government  to  .democracy;  and  that  the 
people  would  become  too  powerful,  if  t he  king  did  not  buy  off  the 
commons. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prince  were  to  raise  the  richer  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  to  the  highest  dignities,  by  creating  peers  at 
pleasure,  he  would  make  the  government  lean  to  aristocracy.  But, 
as  the  dignity  of  peerage  cannot  be  lavished  without  degrading  it, 
and  as,  besides,  riches  will  always  circulate  most  among  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  nation,  it  will  scarcely  happen. that  riches  and  digni- 
ties will  be  accumulated  and  united  in.  a  few  individuals;  murmurs, 
^roubles,  and  even  seditions,  will  arise  for  the  security  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  before  such  a  misfortune  can  take  plaee.  The  interest  of  the 
collective  body  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  restrained  by  the  in- 
terest of  each  individual.  The  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  bribe 
them  all;  he  cannot  openly  buy  them,  off,  without  dishonouring 
them;  nor  enslave  them,  without  irritating  the  people.  There 
will  always  be  some  demagogues;  and  the  nation  stands  in  need 
of  them  to  watch,  to  accuse,  and  even  to  keep  the  parliament 
in  awe. 

But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  should  happen  totally  to  per* 
vert  the  morals  of  the  nation;  if  the  love  of  pleasure  should  soften 
the  courage  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleets  and 
armies;  if  the  intoxication  of  temporary  successes;  if  vain  ideas  of 
false  greatness  should  excite  the  nation  to  enterprises  above  their 
strength;  if  they  should  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of  their  eng. 
mies,  or  their  allies;  if  they  should  lose  their  colonies,  either  by 
making  them  too  extensive,  or  by  laying  too  many  restraints  upon 
them;  if  their  love  of  patriotism  were  not  exalted  to  the  love  of 
humanity;  they  would  sooner  or  later  be  enslaved,  and  return  to 
that  state  of  insignificancy  from  whence  they  emerged  only  through 
torrents  of  blood,  and  through  the  calamities  of  two  ages  of  fana; 
ticism  and  war.  They  would  become  like  other  nations  whom 
they  despise;  and  Europe  could  not  show  the  universe  one  nation 
in  which  she  could  venture  to  pride  herself.  Despotism;  which 
always  oppresses  most  heavily  minds  that  are  subdued  and  degradr 
ed,  would  alone  raise  its  head,  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  arts,  of  mo- 
rals, of  reason,  and  of  liberty. 

The  history  of  the  United  Provinces  is  replete  with  great  singu- 
larities. Their  combination  was  formed  by  despair,  and  almost  all 
Europe  encouraged  their  establishment.  They  had  but  just  triumph- 
ed over  the  long  and  powerful  efforts  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  re- 
duce them  to  subjection,  when  they  were  obliged  to  try  their 
strength  against  the  Britons,"  and  disconcerted  the  schemes  of' 
France,.  They  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  England,  and  deprived 
Spain  of  the  provinces  she  possessed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  give' them  to  Austria.  Since  that  period,  Holland  ha? 
been  disgusted  at  military  politics,  and  solely  employed  in  her  prer 
seryation;  which,  however,  she  attends  to,  perhaps,  with  too  little 
earnestness,  precaution,  and  virtue. 

The  constitution  of  Holland,  though  traced  out  before-hand 
upon  a  studied  plan,  is  not  less  defective  than  those  that  haye 
been  formed  by  chance.  The  seven  provinces  compose  a  kind  of 
heptarchy,  the  members  of  which  are  too  independent  of  each 
other.  In  the  republic,  each  province  is  supreme;  in  the  pro? 
vinces,  the  cities  are  not  subject.  Alliances,  peace,  war,  subsir 
dies;  nothing  is  done  but  by  the  States- General;  and  these  again 
can  dp  nothing  withput  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  States,  nof 
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these  without  the  determination  of  the  cities.  A  sovereignty  too 
much  dispersed,  is  the  first  fault  of  (he  constitution*,  unanimity  of 
suffrages,  a  second;  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  third,  With- 
out any  regard  to  the  difference  of  population  and  size,  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Holland  has  not  more  votes  than  that  of  Over  Yssel, 
though  it  bears  twenty  times  a  greater  share  in  the  public  ex- 
pences.  The  suffrage  of  Amsterdam  carries  no  more  weight  with 
it,  than  that  of  the  most  petty  town,  which  is  a  perpetual  source 
of  discord.  If  the  obstinacy  of  one  single  province  breaks  the 
anion,  there  js  no  legal  mediator  to  restore  it:  For  the  Stadtholder 
is  pot  one. 

This  magistrate,  whose  business  it  is  to  terminate  religious  dis- 
putes, has,  on  that  account,  a  dangerous  influence-,  because  he  may 
involve  all  affairs  of  religion  with  those  of  the  state,  and  all  affairs 
of  the  state  with  those  of  religion.  Authorised  as  he  is  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  union,  whenever  there  is  a 
schism  or  division,  the  power  he  has  of  putting  an  end  to  discord, 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  foment  it.  What  .a  vast  field  lies  open 
to  his  ambition! 

These  fears  occasi9ned  the  suppression  of  the  Stadtholder's  pow- 
er towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  those  who  overthrew 
this  phantom  of  tyranny,  were  insensibly  proceeding  to  the  establish- 
ment of  real  tyranny,  by  changing  the  democracy  into  an  oligarchy. 
From  that  time,  the  burghers  of  each  town  lost  the  privileges  of 
liberty,  with  the  right  of  electing  their  magistrate?  and  forming 
their  senate.  The  burgomasters  chose  their  officers,  and  seized 
upon  the  finances,  of  which  they  gave  no  account  but  to  their  equals 
or  their  dependents.  The  senators  arrogated  <o  themselves  the 
right  of  completing  their  own  body.  Thus  the  magistracy  was 
confined  within  a  few  families,  who  assumed  an  almost  exclusive 
right  of  deputation  to  the  States-General,  Each  province  and 
"  each  town  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who, 
dividing  the  rights  and  the  spoils  of  the  people,  had  the  art  of 
eluding  their  complaints,  or  of  preventing  the  rage  of  their  dis.-  . 
content. 

These  encroachments  occasioned  the  restoration  of  th«  Stadt, 
holder's  power  in  the  house  of  Orange;  and  it  has  been  made  he- 
reditary, even  to  the  women;  But.  a  Stadtholder  is  nothing  more 
than  a  captain-general.  This  magistral*,  however,  in  order  to  be 
useful  to  the  republic,  ought  to  belong  totally  to  the  state.  If  he 
had  as  much  influence  in  their  general  assembly,  as  he  has  in  the 
military  council,  be  would  have  no  other  interests  than  those  of 
his  country,  and  war  and  peace  would  be  equally  indifferent  to 
him.. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that,  if  the  civil  power 
WuW  be  united  to  the  military  force  jn  the  Stadthglder,  this  dig- 
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nky  might  one  day  become  an  instrument  of  oppression.  Rome 
is  always  quoted  as  an  example  to  all  our  free  states,  that  have  no 
circumstance  in  tommon  with  it.  If  the  dictator  became  the  op- 
pressor of  that  republic,  it  was  for  these  reasons;  that  the  repub- 
lic had  oppressed  .all  ether  nations;  that  its  power  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  sword  that  had  founded  it;  and  that  a  nation,  com- 
posed of  soldiers,  could  not  escape  the  despotism  of  a  military  go- 
vernment. It  is  scarce  credible,  but  no  less  certain,  that  the  Ro- 
man republic  submitted  to  the  yoke,  because  it  paid  no  taxes.  The 
conquered  people  were  the  only  tributaries  to  the. treasury.  The 
public  revenues,  therefore,  necessarily  remaining  the  same  after 
the  revolution  as  before,  property  did  not  appear  to  be  attacked; 
and  the  citizen  thought  he  should  be  still  free  enough,  while  he 
remained  the  master  of  his  fortunes. 

Holand,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  its  liberty,  because  it  is 
subject  to  very  considerable  taxes.  The  Dutch  cannot  preserve 
their  country  but  with  great  expences.  The  sense  of  their  inde- 
pendence alone  excites  an  industry  proportionable  to  the  load  of 
their  contributions,  and  to  their  patience  in  supporting  the  burden 
of  them.  If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  state,  it  were  neces? 
sary  to  add  those  which  the  pomp  of  a  court  requires;  if  the 
prince  were  to  employ  in  maintaining  the  tools  of  tyranny,  what 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  foundations  of  a  land  built  upon  the 
sea,  he  would  soon  drive  the  people  to  despair. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a.  mountain,  and  obser- 
ving from  afar  the  sea  rising  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ler 
vel  of  the  lands,  who  sees  it  advance  with  a  roar  against  the 
dykes  he  has  raised,  considers,  and  thinks  within  himself,  that 
sooner  or  later  that  boisterous  element  will  get  the  better  of  him. 
He  disdains  so  precarious  a  dwelling;  and  his  house,  made  eitheF 
of  wood  or  stone  at  Amsterdam,  is  no  longer  considered  as  his 
house;  it  is  his  ship  that  is  his  asylum,  and  by  degrees  he  acquires 
an  indifference,  and  manners  conformable  to  this  idea.  The  water 
is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes  is  to  other  people. 

If  to  these  natural  causes  of  the  decay  of  patriotic  spirit  were 
joined  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  Dutch  would  immediately  quit  a 
country  that  cannot  be  cultivated  but  by  men  that  are  free;  and 
this  trading  people  would  carry  their  spirit  of  commerce,  together 
with  their  riches,  to  some  other  part  of  the  globe.  Their  islands 
in  Asia,  their  factories  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and 
all  the  parts  of  Europe,  would  afford  them  an  asylum.  What 
Stadtholder,  what  Prince,  revered  by  such  a  people,  would  wish, 
or  dare,  to  become  their  tyrant? 

The  French,  with  a  different  situation,  have  a  different  kind  of 
government,  which  hath" gone  through  an  infinite  number  of  visis? 
sjtudes.     Ever  attached  to  a  king,  because  they  were  founded  by 
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a  military  commander,  a  warlike  disposition  preserved  them  for  a 
long  time  from  political  slavery.  That  openness  of  couragej  that 
abhorrence  of  all  kind  of  meanness;  that  frankness  which  they 
held  from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  either  that  they  were 
free,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  even  under  the  dominion  of  kings. 
Jealous  of  this  idea  they  entertained  of  themselves,  the  nobility, 
which  composed,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  nation,  pretended  to  be 
independent,  not  only  of  the  monarch,  but  even  of  their  own  body. 
Each  nobleman  formed,  in  the  midst  of  the  state,  a  kind  of  private 
republic  of  his  own  family  and  his  vassals.  France  had  then  a  mi- 
litary government,  impossible  to  be  defined;  something  between  aris- 
tocracy and  monarchy,  having  all  the  abuses  of  these  twoconstita- 
tions,  without  any  of  their  advantages.  A  perpetual,  contest  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  nobles,  an  alternate  preponderation  of  the 
power  of  one  single  person,  or  of  several;  such  was  the  kind  of  anar- 
chy that  lasted,  almost  without  interruption,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Then  the  character,  of  the  French  was  changed  by  a  train  of 
events  that  had  changed  the  form  of  government.  The  war  which 
the  English,  in  alliance  with,  or  subject  to  the  Normans,  had  in- 
cessantly carried  on  with  this  kingdom  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years  past,  spread  the  alarm  throughout,  and  occasioned  great  ra- 
vages. The  triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  every 
thing  made  the  nation  wish  that  the  prince  should  be  invested  witk 
power  sufficient  to  drive  away  the  strangers,  and  to  keep  the  nobles 
in  subjection.  While  a  set 'of  wise  and  warlike  kings  were  labour- 
ing at  this  great  work,  a  new  generation  arose.  Every  individual, 
when  the  danger  was  past,  thought  himse'£  happy  enough  in  the 
privileges  that  had  .been  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors.  They  ne- 
glected to  trace,  the- origin  of  the' power  of  kings,  which  was  deri- 
ved from  the  nation;  and  Lewis  XI.  without  much  effort,  became 
-more  powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Before  his  time,  the  history  of  France  presents  a  complication  of 
states,  sometimes  divided,  and  sometimes  united.  Since  that  prince's 
reign,  it  is  the  history  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  authority  of  se- 
veral tyrants  is  centered  in  one  person.  The  people  are  not  more 
free;  but  the  police  is  different.  Peace  is  enjoyed  with  greater  se- 
curity within,  and  war  is  carried  on  with  more  vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  lead  a  free  people  to  slavery,  and  an  enslaved 
people  to  freedom,  have, no  other  effect  in  France  than  that  of 
humbling  the  great,  without  exalting  the  people.  The  ministers, 
who  will  always  be  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the  nation 
has  no  influence  in  the  administration,  have  all  sold' their  fellow- 
citizens  to  their  master;  and,  as  the  people,  who  had  nothing, 
could  not  lose  any  thing  by  this  servitude,  the  kings  have  found  it 
'he  more  easy  to  effect  it,  especially  as  it  was  always  concealed  un- 
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der  a  pretertce  of  policy,  and  even  of  relief  The  antipathy  exci- 
ted by  a  great  inequality  of  conditions  and  fortunes,  has  favoured 
all  the  schemes  that  tended  to  aggrandize  the  regal  authority. 
The  princes  have  had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people, 
sometimes  by  wars  abroad,  sometimes  by  religious  disputes  at 
home;  to  suffer  the  minds  of  men  to  be  divided  by  opinions,  and 
their  hearts  by  different  interests;  to  foment  and  keep  up  jealousies 
between  the  several  ranks  of  the  state;  to  flatter  alternately  each 
ambitious  propensity  with  an  appearance  of  favour,  and  to  satisfy 
the  natural  envy  of  the  people  by  the  lowering  of  all  ambition. 
The  multitude,  poor  and  despised,  when  they  have  seen  all  power- 
ful bodies  brought  low  one  after  another,  have,  at  least,  loved  in 
their  monarch  the  enemy  of  their  enemies. 

Nevertheless,  the  nation,,  though  by  inadvertency  it  lias  lost  the 
privilege  of  governing  itself,  has  not  yet  submitted  to  all  the  oat- 
rages  of  despotism.  This  is,  because  the  loss  of  its  liberty  has  not 
yet  been  the  effect  of  a  tumultuous  and  sudden  revolution,  but  has 
been  gradually  brought  about  in  a  succession  of  several  ages.  The 
national  character,  which  hath  always  exerted  its  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  princes,  and  of  the  court,  though  by  the  means  of 
the  women  only,  has  formed  a  sort  of  balance  of  power;  which, 
as  it  has  moderated  by  manners  the  action  of  force  and  the  re- 
action of  free-will,  has  prevented  those  sudden  and  violent  exer- 
tions, from  whence  either  monarchical  tyranny,  or  popular  liberty 
resalts. 

Inconsistence,  which  is  ds  natural  to  the  fninds  of  a  gay  and 
lively  people,  as  it  is  to  children,  has  fortunately  prevailed  over  the 
systems  oi  some  despjy  c  ministers.  Kings  have  been  too  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  too  conversant  with  the  real  source  of  it,  not  to  be 
induced  frequently  to  lay  aside  the  iron  sceptre  which  would  have 
frightened  the  people,  and  dissipated  the  frivolous  amusements  to 
which  they  were  addicted.  The  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  hath  evet4 
prevailed  among  them  since  the  great  people  were  Called  t©  court, 
has  also  continually  overset  the  men  in  office,  wifh  their  schemes. 
As  the  change  in  the  government  has  been  imperceptibly  brought 
about,  the  subjects  have  preserved  a  kind  of  dignity,  in  which  the 
monarch  himself  has  seemed  to  respect  the  origin  or  the  effect  of 
his  own.  He  has  continued  the  supreme  legislator  for  a  long  tiffie, 
without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  make  a  bad  use  of  bis 
whole  power.  Restrained  by  the  name  only  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  nation,  he  ha*  frequently  been  afraid  to  act  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  them.  He  has  been  sensible,  that  the  people  had 
their  rights  to  oppose  to  him.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  ty* 
rant,  even  at  a  time  when  there  was  n6  liberty. 

Such,  and  still  more  absolute,  have  been  the  governments  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Piedmont;  and  of  most  of  thi 
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small  principalities  of  Italy.  The  people  of  the  south,  whether 
from  inactivity  of  mind,  or  corporeal  weakness,  seem  to  be  born 
for  despotism.  The  Spaniards,  with  a  great  share  of  pride-,  and 
the  Italians,  notwithstanding  all  the  powers  of  genius,  have  lost  all 
their  privileges,  and  every  vestige  of  liberty.  Wherever  a  mo- 
narchy is  unlimited,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
form  of  government  is,  since  that  varies  not  only  with  the  charac- 
ter of  each  sovereign,  but  even  at  every  period  of  the  same  prince's 
life.  These  states  have  all  of  them  written  laws-,  they  have  cus- 
toms and  societies  that  are  privileged:  But,  when  the  legislator  can 
overturn  the  laws  and, tribunals;  when  his  authority  has  no  other 
basis  than  force,  and  when  he  calls  upon  God  to  make  himself  be 
feared,  rather  than  beloved,  by  imitating  him;  when  the  original 
right  of  society,  when  the  unalienable  right  of  property  among  ci- 
tizens; when  national  conventions,  and  the  engagements  of  the 
prince  are  called  upon  in  vain;  in  a  word,  when  the  government  is 
arbitrary,  there  is  no  longer  any  state;  the  nation  is  no  more  than 
the  landed  property  of  a  single  man. 

In  countries  of  this  sort,  no  statesmen  will  ever  be  formed.  Far 
fro<n  its  being  a  duty  to  be  informed  of  public  affairs,  it  is  rather 
criminal  and  dangerous  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  administrar 
tion.  There,  as  in  church  preferments;  a  call  is  denominated 
grace,  and  is  only  obtained  by  prayers.  The  favour  of  the  court, 
the  choice  of  the  prince,  supply  the  place  of  talents.  Not  but 
that  talents  are  useful;  .they  are  sometimes  wanted  to  serve,  but 
never  to  command.  Thus,  in  these  countries,  the  people  suffer 
themselves  to  be  governed,  provided  they  are  but  allowed  to 
sleep.  .  There  is  only  one  system  of  legislation  in  these  delightful 
regions  of  Europe  which  merits  our  attention,  and  that  is  the  re- 
public of  Venice. 

A  great,  magnificent,  and  rich  city,  impregnable,  though  with- 
out walls  or  fortifications,  rules  over  seventy-two  islands.  They 
are  not  rocks  and  mountains  raised  by  time  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
sea;  but  rathe*  a  plain,  parcelled  out  and  cut  into  islands  by  the 
stagnations  of  a  small  gulf,  upon  the  declivity  of  a  low  land.  These 
islands,  separated  by  canals,  are  at  present  joined  by  bridges. 
They  have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  sea,  and  peopled  by 
the" ravages  of  war,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  flying  from  Attila,  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
element  of  storms. 

The  Venetian  lagunes,  at  first,  made  neither  a  part  of  the  same 
city,  nor  of  the  same  republic.  United  by  one  commercial  inte- 
rest, or  rather  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves,  they  were, ' 
however,  divided  into  as  many  separate  governments  as  islands, 
each  subject  to  its  respective  tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  arose  contentions,  and  the  destruo 
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tion  cf  the  public  good.  These  people,  therefore,  in  order  to 
make  but  one  body,  chose  a  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  Duke 
or  Doge,  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  of 
which  he  only  now  retains  the  symbols.  These  doges  were  elect- 
ed by  the  people  till  1173,  when  the  nobles,  seizing  upon  the 
whole  authority  of  the  republic,  named  its  chiefs. 

The  government  of  Venice  would  be  the  best  of  all  govern- 
ments, if  an  aristocracy  were  not,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  seve- 
ral branches  of  power  are  divided  there  among  the  nobles,  and 
balanced  with  an  admirable  equilibrium.  The  great  reign  there 
undisturbed  with  a  kind  of  equality,  as  the  stars  shine  in  the  firma- 
ment during  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  people  enjoy  this  sight, 
and  are  contented  with  their  subsistence  and  amusements.  The 
distinction  between  plebeians  and  patricians,  is  less  odious  than  in 
any  other  fepublics;  because  the  laws  are  particularly  directed  to 
suppress  and  destroy  the  ambition  of  the  nobles.  Besides,  as  the 
prosperity  of  Venice  was  founded  upon  its  commerce,  the  people 
might  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  power,  by  the  hopes  of 
riches,  which  they  might  acquire  by  industry  and  labour. 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this  maritime  peo- 
ple, enabled  them  to  maintain  powerful  armies;  and  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  which  is  natural  to  republics,  supplied  them  with  sol- 
diers. The  variety  of  information  resulting  from  the  government 
of  many,  made'  them  excel  ail  other  people  in  politics.  They 
learned  the  art  of  forming  and  destroying  leagues,  and  of  main- 
taining their  ground  against  the  most  formidable  powers.  But, 
since  the  decay  of  their  commerce  hath  lessened  their  activity 
abroad,  and  their  vigour  at  home,  the  republic  of  Venice  has  fal- 
len into  a  state  of  pusillanimous  circumspection.  They  have  as- 
sumed and  improved  upon  that  jealousy  and  mistrust  which  is  the 
national  character  of  .all  Italy.  With  one-half  of  the  treasures  and 
care  they  have  bestowed,  since  the  neutrality  they  have  observed 
for  two  centuries,  they  would  have  freed  themselves  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  their  very  precautions  have  exposed  them.  Their  ' 
chief  confidence  is  in  an  inquisitor,  who  is  continually  prying  among 
individuals,  with  the  axe  raised  against  any  one  who  shall  dare  to 
speak  good  or  evil  of  administration.  The-  great  crime  is  either 
the  censure  or  approbation  of  government.  The  senator  of  Ve- 
nice, concealed  behind  a  grate,  says  to  the  subject,  Who  art  thou, 
that  dar'st  to  approve  our  conduct!  A  curtain  rises,  and  the  poor 
trembling  Venetian  beholds  a  carcase  tied  to  a  gallows,  and  hears 
a  terrible  voice,  that  calls  out  to  him  from  behind  the  grate,  It  is 
thus  'we  treat  those  who  presume  to  apologize  Jbr  us;  ■  go  home,  and 
be  iilent.  The  republic  of  Venice  still  supports  itself  by  its  cun- 
ning. There  is  another  in  Europe  which  supports  itself  by  its 
courage.     This  is  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 
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The  Switzers,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Helvetians, 
were  not  to  be  subdued  any  more  than  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons, 
but  by  Caesar,  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been 
more  attached  to  his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as 
a  Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Revolutions, 
which  are  frequent  and  easily  accomplished  in  such  a  country  as 
the  Alps,  divided  colonies,  that  were  separated  by  large  lakes  or 
great  mountains,  into  several  baronies.  The  most  considerable  oi 
these,  occupied  by  the  house  of  Austria,  at  length  seized  upon  all 
the  rest.  Conquest  brought  on  slavery,  oppression  occasioned 
revolt;  and  liberty  sprang  xip  from  the  excess  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  .thirteen  cantons  of  robust  peasants,  who  defend 
almost  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  fear  none;  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  interests  than  any  other  nation;  and  who 
.constitate  the  most  sensible  people  In  all  modern  political  states. 
These  thirteen  cantons  compose  among  themselves,  not  a  republic, 
as  the  seven  provinces  of  Holland;  nor  a  simple  confederacy,  as  the 
■Germanic  body;  but  rather  a  league,  a  natural  association  of  so 
many  independent  republics.  Each  canton,  hath  its  respective 
sovereignty,  its  alliances,  and  its  treaties  separate.  The  general 
(diet  cannot  make  laws  or  regulations  for  either  of  them. 

The  three  most  ancient  are  immediately  connected  with  each  of 
the  ether  twelve.  It  is -from  this  union  of  convenience,  not  of 
.constitution,  that,  if  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  attacked,  all 
the  rest  would  march  to  its  assistance.  But  there  is  no  common  al- 
liance between  all  and  each  of  them.  Thus  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are  united  among  themselves,  without  having  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  common  trunk. 

The  upion  of  the  Svvitzers  was,  however,  indissoluble,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  religion,  which  should 
be  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity,  disunited  them.  The  Re- 
formation disjoined  the  Helvetic  body;  and  the  state  was  divid- 
ed by  the  church.  AH  public  affairs  are  transacted  in  the  sepa- 
rate -and  particular  diets  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties. 
The  general  diets  are  assembled  only  to  preserve  the  appearance 
/of  union.  Notwithstanding  this  seed  of  discord,  Switzerland  has 
enjoyed  peace  much  more  than  any  state  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Austrian  government,  oppression,  and  the  levying 
of  militia,  impeded  population.  After  the  revolution,  population 
increased  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  barrenness  of  the  land. 
The  Helvetic  body  could  not  be  enlarged  without  bursting,  un- 
less it  made  some  excursions  abroad.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains,  like  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to 
spread  themselves  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Alps._  These 
people  would  have  destroyed  each  other,  had  they  remained  se- 
questered among  them'selyes.     But  ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  want 
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of  materials  for  manufactures,  the  deficiency  of  money  to  attract 
the  importation  of  provisions,  excluded  them  from  the  means  of 
procuring  the  comforts  of  life,  and  of  encouraging  industry.  They 
drew,  even  from  their  increase  of  numbers',  a  method  of  subsisting 
and  acquiring  riches,  a  source  and  an  object  of  trade. 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  master  of  a  rich  country,  open  on  all  sides 
to  invasion,  and  not  easily  defended,  was  in  want  of  soldiers, 
The  Switzers,  wha  were  his  most  powerful  neighbours,  must  ne- 
cessarily become  his  enemies,  if  they  were  not  his  allies,  or  ra- 
ther his  protectors.  A  kind  of  traffic  was  therefore  set  on  foot  be- 
tween these  people  and  the  Milanese,  in  which  strength  was  bar- 
tered for  riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  successively  in  the 
service  of  France,  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  all  the  potentates  of  Italy.  They  sold  their  blood  to 
the  most  distant  powers,  and  to  the  nations  most  in  enmiiy.  with 
each  other;  to  Holland,  to  Spain,  and  to  Portugal;  as  if  these 
mountains  were  nothing  more  than  a  repository  of  arms  and  sol- 
diers, open  to  every  one  who  Wanted  to  purchase  the  instruments 
of  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers  the  best  terms, 
The  subjects  of  the  country  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  at  a 
distance,  with  any  allied  nation.  The  Hollander  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  a  citizen  of  the  world;  the  Switzer,  by  the 
same  circumstance,  a  destroyer  of  Europe.  The  profits  of  Hol- 
land are  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cultivation,  and  the  conr 
sumption  of  merchandise;  the  more  battles  and  the  more  carnage 
there  is,  the  greater  is  the  prosperity  of  Switzerland, 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  inseparable  from  mankind,  whether 
in  savage  or  civilized  states,  that  the  republics  of  the  Helvetic 
body  are  forced  to  live  and  subsist.  It  is  by  this  that  they  keep  a 
number  of  inhabitants  at  home  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  their  lands,  without  forcing  any  of  the  springs  of  go- 
vernment, or  restraining  the  inclinations  of  any  individual.  It  is  by 
the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  belligerent  powers,  that  Switzerland 
has  been  preserved  from  the  necessity  of  sudden  emigrations,  which 
are^the  cause  of  invasions,  and  from  that  of  attempting  conquests, 
which  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  liberty  of  these  re- 
publics, as  it  Vuined  all  the  republics  of  Greece. 

If  we  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  find, 
that  all  the  governments  of  Europe  are  comprehended  under  some 
one  or  other  of  the  forms  we  have  been  describing,  and  are  dif- 
ferently modelled  according  to  the  local  situation,  the  degree  of 
population,  the  extent  of  territory,  the  influence  of  opinions  and 
occupations,  and  the  external  connection  and  vicissitude  of  events, 
that  act  upon  the  organization  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  jmpres? 
sion  of  surrounding  fluids  acts  upon  natural  bodies, 
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We  are  not  to  imagine,-  as  it  is  often  asserted,  that  all  govern- 
ments are  nearly  alike,  with  no  other  difference  than  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  govern.  This  maxim  may,  perhaps,  be  veri- 
fied in  absolute  governments,  among  nations  who  are  destitute  of 
any  principle  of  free-will.  These  take  the  turn  which  the  prince 
gives  them:  They  are  haughty,  proud,  and  courageous,  under  a 
monarch  that  is  active  and  fond  of  glory:  Indolent  and  melan- 
choly, under  a  superstitious  king:  Full  of  hopes  and  fears,  under 
a  young  prince;  of  weakness  and  corruption,  under  an  old  despot; 
qr  rather  alternately  confident  and  weak  under  the  several  minis- 
ters raised  by  intrigue.  In  such  states,  the  government  takes  the 
character  of  the  administration:  But,  in  free  states,  it  is  just  the 
reverse. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  nature  and  springs  of  the  consti- 
tutions by  which  men  are  governed,  the  art  of  legislation  being  that 
which  requires  the  highest  perfection,  is  also  the  most  proper  to 
employ  men  of  the  first  genius.  The  science  of  government  does 
not  contain  abstracted  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  single  prin- 
ciple which  does  hot  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  administration. 

The  state  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which  cannot  be  wound 
up  or  set  a  going  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed.  One  of  them  cannot  be  drawn  too  tight, 
or  left  too  loose,  but  the  whole  machine  must  be  in  disorder.  Eve- 
ry project  that  may  be  beneficial  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
in  critical  times,  may  become  fatal  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
prejudicial  for  a  long  continuance.  If  we  destroy  or  change  the 
nature  of  any  great  body,  those  convulsive  motions,  which  are  cal- 
led strokes  of  state,  will  disturb  the  whole  nation,  which  may,  per- 
haps, feel  the  effects  for  ages  to  come.  All  innovations  ought  to 
be  brought  about  insensibly:  They  should  arise  from  necessity, 
be  excited  by  a  sort  of  public  clamour,  or  at  least  agree  with  the 
general  wishes.  To  abolish  or  to  create  on  a  sudden  is  to  increase 
evil,  and  to  spoil  the  good.  To  act  without  consulting  the  will  of 
the  generality,  without  collecting,  as  it  were,  the  plurality  of  votes 
in  the  public  opinion,  is  to  alienate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men, 
and  to  bring  every  thing  into  discredit,  even  what  is  honest  and 
good. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  thing  in  Europe,  that  sovereigns,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  improving  the  science' of  government, 
should  imitate  the  establishment  of  China.  In  this  empire,  the 
ministers  are  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  thinkers  and  sing- 
ers. While  the  last  are  employed  in  executing  and  expeding  the 
affairs,  the  first  have  no  other  business  but  to  form  projects,  or  to 
examine  such  as  are  presented  to  them.  This  is  the  source  of  all 
these  admirable  regulations,  which  establish  at  China  the  most  en- 
lightened legislation,  by  the  wisest  administration.     All  Asia  is  un- 
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der  despotic  government;  but,  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  it  is  the  des- 
potism of  opinion  by  religion;  in  China,  it  is  the  despotism  of  the 
laws  by  the  influence  of  reason.  Among  the  Mahommedans,  they 
believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  prince;  among  the  Chinese, 
they  believe  in  natural  authority  founded  upon  the  law  of  reason. 
But,  in  these  empires,  it  is  conviction  that  acts  upon  the  will. 

In  the  happy  state  of  policy  and  civilization  to  which  Europe 
has  attained,  it  is  plain,  that  this  conviction  of  the  mind,  which 
produces  a  free,  easy,  and  general  obedience,  can  only  proceed  from 
a  certain  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  laws.  If  the  governments 
would  not  pay  thinlters,  who  might,  perhaps,  become  suspicious 
or  corrupt  as  soon  as  they  were  mercenary;  let  them,  at  least,  al- 
low men  of  superior  understandings  to  watch,  in  some  measure, 
over  the  public  good.  Every  writer  of  genius  is  born  a  magistrate 
of  his  country;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is 
in  his  power.  His  abilities  give  him  a  right  to  do  it.  Whether 
lie  be  an  obscure  or  a  distinguished  citizen,  whatever  his  rank  or 
birth  may  be,  his  mind,  which  is  always  noble,  takes  its  claims 
from  his  talents.  His  tribunal  is  the  whole  nation;  his  judge  is  the 
public;  not  the  despot  who  does  not  hear  him,  nor  the  minister, 
who  will  not  listen  to  him. 

All  these  truths  have,  doubtless,  their  boundaries'.  But  it  is  al- 
ways more  dangerous  to  stifle  freedom  of  thinking,  than  to  leave 
it  to  its  bent  or  impetuosity.  Reason  and  truth  triumph  over  the 
audacity  of  those  violent  minds,  which  are  roused  only  by  restraint, 
and  irritated  only  by  persecution.  Kings  and  ministers!  love  your 
people,  love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye  will  have  then 
no  reason  to ,  fear  either  free  or  discontented  minds,  nor  the  revolt 
of  bad  men.  The  revolt  of  the  heart  is  much  more  dangerous: 
For  virtue  when  soured  and  roused  intp  indignation,  becomes  ungo- 
vernable. Cato  and  Brutus  were  both  virtuous;  they  were  redu- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  choosing,  between  two  great  acts  of  out- 
rage, suicide,  or  the  death  of  Csesar. 

The  interest  of  government  and  those  of  the  nation  are  the  same. 
Whoever  attempts  to  divide  them,  is  but  ill  acquainted  with  them, 
and  can  only  hurt  them. 

There  may  sometimes  be  discontented  people  under  a  good 
government;  but  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  unhappy  per- 
sons without  any  advantage  to  the  public  prosperity,  then  the  go- 
vernment is  faulty  in  its  nature. 

Mankind  are  just  as  we  would  have  them  to  be;  it  is  the  mode, 
of  government  which  gives  them  a  good  or  an  evil  propensity. 

A  state  ought  to  have  but  one  object  in  view;  and  that  is  pub- 
lic felicity.  Every  state  has  its  own  mode  of  tending  to  this  end; 
and  this  mode  is  its  spirit,  its  principle,  to  which  every  thing  elsg 
is  subordinate. 
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A  nation  can  have  no  industry  for  the  arts,  nor  courage  for 
far,  without  a   confidence  in,  and  an  attachment  to,  the  govern- 
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no  consequence,  the  prince  is  ex- 
id  to  a  thousand  attacks  from  without,  and  a  thousand  dangers  - 
ti.  Despised  by  his  neighbours,  and  detested  by  his 
subjects,  he  hath  reason  to  be  in  perpetual  dread  for  the  fate  of 
his  kingdom  and  for  his  own  life.  It  is  a  happiness  for  a  na- 
tion, that  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences,  should  flourish.  It  is  even 
a  happiness  for  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government,  when 
they  are  not  inclined  to  tyrannize.  Upright  minds  are  very  ea- 
sily led;  but  none  have  a  greater  aversion  for  violence  and  slavery. 
Let  good  monarchs  be  blessed  with  civilized  people;  and  let  ty- 
rants have  none  but  brutes  to  reign  over. 

Despotism  is  both  raised  and  abolished  by  military  power.  In 
its  infancy,  it  is  a  lion  that  conceals  his  talons,  to  let  them  grow. 
In  its  full  vigour,  it  is  a  madman  who  tears  his  body  with  his  arms, 
In  its  advanced  age,  it  is  Saturn,  who,  after  having  devoured  his 
children,   is  shamefully  mutilated  by  his  own  race. 

Government  may  be  divided  into  legislation  and  policy.  Legis- 
lation acts  within,  and  policy  without. 

Savage  nations  have  rather  a  policy  than  a  legisla-     p  ,. 
tion.     Governed   among  themselves  by  manners  and      FoLtcM- 
example,  they  have  no  conventions  or  laws  but  those  between  one 
nation  and  another.     Treaties  of  peace  or  alliance  are  their  only 
codes.  * 

Such  were  most  of  the  societies  of  ancient  times.  Separated  by 
deserts,  without  any  communication  by  trade  or  travelling,  those 
people  had  only  a  present  and  an  immediate  interest  to  settle.  All 
their  negociations  consisted  in  putting  an  end  to  a  war,  by  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  a  state.  As  the  business  was  to  persuade  a  na- 
tion, and  not  to  bribe  a  court  by  the  mistresses  or  favourites  of  a 
prince,  eloquent  men  were  employed  in  it,  and  the  names  of  ora- 
tor and  ambassador  were  synonymous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even  justice  itself,  was 
decided  by  force;  when  the  Gothic  government,  divided  by  inter- 
ests all  these  petty  states  which  owed  their  existence  to  its  consti- 
tution, negociations  had  but  little  influence  over  a  recluse  and  un- 
sociable people,  who  knew  no  right  but  that  of  war,  no  .treaties 
but  for  truces  or  ransoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  policy  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It  originated  from  the 
artifices  which  had  founded'  the  papal  government.  As  the  pon- 
tiffs, by  the  laws  of  religion  and  the  rules  of  the  hierarchy,  ruled 
over  a  very  numerous  clergy,  which  proselytes  extended  perpetual- 
ly m  all  the   Christian  states,  the  correspondence  they  kept  up 
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with  the  Bishops  established  early  at  Rome  a  centre  of  communi- 
cation  for  all  these  churches,  or  nations.  All  rights  were  subor- 
dinate to  a  religion,  which  reigned  exclusively  over  every  mind} 
it  had  a  share  in  almost  every  transaction,  either  as  the  motive  or 
the  means;  and  the  Popes,  by  the  Italian  emissaries  they  had 
placed  in  ,the  prelacies  of  Christendom,  never  failed  of  getting  in- 
formation .of  all  the  motions,  and  taking  advantage  of  all  events. 
In  this  they  had  the  highest  interest,  no  less  than  that  of  attain- 
ing .universal  monarchy.  The  barbarism  of  the  times  in  which 
this  project  was  conceived,  did  not  diminish  its  greatness  and  sub- 
limity. How  daring  was  the  attempt,  to  subdue,  without  troops, 
nations  that  were  always  in  arms!  What  art  to  make  even  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  clergy  respectable  and  sacred!  What  address  to  agitate 
and  shake  thrones  one  after  another,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in 
■subjection!  So  deep,  so  vast  a  design,  could  not  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, but  in  a  concealed  manner;  and,  therefore,  it  was  inconsis- 
tent with  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  passions  of  kings, 
and  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  are  the  cause  of  so  much  instability 
in  affairs.  This  project,  and  the  general  rule  of  conduct  it  re- 
quires, could  not  be  formed  but  in  an  elective  government,  in 
which  the  chief  is  always  chosen  from  a  body  animated  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  influenced  by  the  same  maxims;  in  which  an  aris- 
tocratic court  rather  governs  the  prince,  than  suffers  itself  to  be 
governed  by  him. 

While  Italian  policy  was  narrowly  watching  all  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope, and  seizing  all  occasions  to  aggrandize  and  confirm  ecclesi- 
astical, each  sovereign  saw  with  indifference  the  revolutions  that 
were  taking  place  without  their  territories.  Most  of  them  were 
too  much  engaged  in  establishing  their  authority  in  their  own  do- 
minions, in  disputing  the  branches  of  power  with  the  several  bo- 
dies that  were  .in  possession  of  them,  or  who  were  striving  against 
.the  natural  bent  that  monarchy  has  to  despotism:  They  were  not 
sufficiently  masters  of  their  own  inheritance,  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbours. 

The  fifteenth  century  set  a  new  face  upon  the  order  of  things. 
When  the  princes  had  collected  their  forces,  they  wished  to  try 
their  strength  with  one  another.  Till  that  time,  the  nations  had 
only  carried  on  war  with  each  other  upon  their  respective  frontiers. 
The  season  of  the  campaign  was  wasted  in  assembling  troops,  which 
every  baron  always  raised  very  slowly.  There  were  then  only 
skirmishes  .between  parties,  no  regular  battles  between  armies. 
When  a  prince,  either  by  alliances  or  inheritance,  had  acquired 
-domains  in  different  ..states,  the  interests  were  confounded,  and  con- 
tentions arose  among  the  .people.  It  was  necessary  to  send  regu- 
lar troops,  in.the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  defend  at  a  distance, 'pos- 
sesions that  did, not  belong  to  the  state.     The  crown  of  England 
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no  longer  held  provinces  in  the  heart  of  France;  but  that  of  Spain 
acquired  some  rights  in  Germany;  and  that  of  France  laid  claims 
m i  Italy.  From  that  time  all  Europe  was  in  a  perpetual  alternative 
of  war  and  negociation. 

The  ambition,  the  talents,  and  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  gave  rise  to  the  present  system  of  modern  politics.  Be- 
fore the  times  of  these  two  motiarchs,  the  nations  of  France  and 
bpam  had  disputed  the  .kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  name  of  the 
houses  of  Arragon  and  Anjou.  Their  dissentions  had  excited  a 
ferment  throughout  all  Italy;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  the 
soul  of  that  intestine  re-action  against  two  foreign  powers.  The 
Germans  took  a  part  in  these  commotions;  either  as  auxiliaries,  or- 
as  being  interested  in  them.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  engag- 
ed m  them,  with  almost  all  Christendom.  But  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.  engaged  in  their  fate  the  views,  the  anxiety,  the  des- 
tiny of  all  Europe.  All  the  powers  seemed  to  divide  themselves 
between  two  rival  houses,  in  order  to  weaken  alternately  the  most 
powerful.  Fortune  favoured  the  talents,  the  force,  and  the  arti- 
fice of  Charles  V".  More  ambitious  and  less  voluptuous  than  Fran- 
cis I  his  character  turned  the  scale,  and  Europe  inclined  to  his 
side,  but  did  not  take  the  bend  for  ever. 

Philip  II.  who  had  all  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  but  not  the  military 
virtues  of  his  father,,  inherited  his  ambitious  views  and  projects, 
and  found  the  times  favourable  for  his  aggrandizement.  He 
drained  his  kingdom  of  men  and  ships,  and  even  of  money, 
though  he  was  in  possession  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world;  and 
left  behind  a  more  extensive  monarchy,  but  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
much  weaker,  than  it  had  been  under  his  father. 

His  son  imagined  he  should  fasten  the  chains  of  Europe  anew 
by  an  alliance  with  that  branch  of  his  house  which  reigned  in  Ger- 
many. Philip  n.  had  detached  himself  from  it  by  negligence; 
ttulip  III.  resumed  this  political  tract.  But,  in  other  respects,  he 
fol  owed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  superstitious,  and  pedantic  prin- 
ciples of  his  predecessor.  Within,  there  was  much  formality,  but 
no  order,  and  no  economy.  The  church  was  perpetually  devour- 
ing the  state.  The  inquisition,  that  deformed  monster,  who  hides 
his  head  m  the  heavens,  and  his  feet  in  the  infernal  regions, 
struck  at  the  root  of  population,  which  at  the  same  time  suffered 
considerably  from  war  and  the  colonies.  Without,  there  were  still 
me  same  ambitious  views,  with  worse  conducted  measures.  Rash 
and  precipitate  in  his  enterprises,  slow  and  stubborn  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  Philip  III.  had  all  those  defects  which  are  prejudi- 
cial to  each  other,  and  make  every  project  prove  abortive  and  mis- 
carry. He  exhausted  the  little  life  and  vigour  the  monarchy  had 
l«t.  Richelieu  availed  himself  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  and  the 
tobies  of  the  king  .over  whom  he  ruled,  to  fill  that  period  with 
vor-  hi.  2  Z 
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his  intrigues,  and  perpetuate  his  name.  Germany  and  Spain 
were  in  a  manner  connected  by  the  house  of  Austria.  To  this 
league,  he  opposed,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  that  of  France  with 
Sweden.  This  system  would  hare  been  the  work  of  his  times,  if 
it  had  not  been  the  work  of  his  genius.  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  by 
his  conquests,  enslaved  all  the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in 
lowering  the  pride  of  Austria;  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
turned  the  advantage  of  the  scale  in  favpur  of  Spain  and  France. 
Charles  V.  had  been  accused  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy; 
and  Lewis  XIV.  was  taxed  with  the  same  ambition.  But  neither 
of  them  ever  conceived  so  high  and  so  rash  a  project.  They  were 
both  of  them  passionately  desirous  of  extending  their  empire,  by 
aggrandizing  their  families.  This  ambition  is  equally  natural  te 
princes  of  an  ordinary  cast,  who  are-  born  without  any  talents,  as 
it  is  to  monarcbs  of  a  superior  understanding,  who  have  neither 
virtue  nor  morals.  But  neither  Charles  V.  not  Lewis  XIV.  had 
that  kind  of  determination,  that  impulse  of  the  soul  to  brave  every 
thing,  which  makes  conquerors  of  heroes:  They  had  nothing  o£ 
Alexander  about  them.  Nevertheless,  useful  alarms  were  taken 
and  spread  abroad.  Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  soon  thought  of, 
nor  too  soon  spread,  when  there  arise  any  powers  that  are  formi- 
dable to  their  neighbours.  It  is  ehiefly  among  nations,  and  with 
respect  to  kings,  that  fear  produces  safety. 

.  When  Lewis  XIV..  began  to  look  about  him,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  surprised  tosee  himself  more  powerful  than  he  imagined.  His 
greatness  was  partly  owing  to  the  discord  that  subsisted  between 
the  forces  and  the  measures  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had,  indeed, 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  common  tie,  but  had  not  discovered  how  to 
form  it.  In  treating  with  this  monarch,  proud  of  success,  and 
vain  from  the  applause  he  had  received,  it  was  thought  a  great 
deal  was  gained,  if  all  was  not  lost.  In  short,  the  insulting  beha- 
viour of  France,  which  increased  with  her  victories;  the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  spread  dissention  every  where,  in  order  to 
reign  alone;  her  contempt  for  the  faith  of  treaties;  her  haughty 
and  authoritative  tone  confirmed  the  change  of  envy  into>  hatred, 
and  raised  universal  alarms.  Even  those  princes,,  who  had1  seen 
without  umbrage,  or  rather  favoured  the  increase  of  her  power, 
felt  the  necessity  of  repairing  this  error  in  politics,  and  under- 
stood that  they  must  unite  and  raise  among  themselves  a  body  of 
forces  superior  to  those  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
tyrannizing  over  the  nations.  Leagues  were,  therefore,  formed'? 
but  for  a  long  time  without  effect.  One  single  man  appeared  to 
animate  and  conduct  them.  Warmed  with  that  public  spirit, 
which  only  great  and  virtuous  souls  can  possess,  it  was  a  prince, 
though  born  in  a  republic,  who  was  seized  for  all  Europe  with 
that  love  of  liberty  so  natural  to  upright  minds.     This  man  turn- 
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ed  his  ambition  towards  the  object  the  most  elevated,  and  the 
most  worthy  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  own  interest 
never  warped  him  from  the  interest  of  the  public.  With  a  cou- 
rage which  was  entirely  his  own,  he  knew  how  to  brave  those  very 
Meats  he  foresaw;  expecting  less  success  from  his  military  ta- 
lents, than  a  happy  issue  from  his  patience  and  his  political  acti- 
vity. Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  set  all  Europe  in  flames. 

Since  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Romans,  ambition  had 
never  been  tempted  by  so  rich  a  spoil.  The  prince,  who  might 
have  joined  it  to  his  own  crown,  would  naturally  have  risen  to 
that  universal  monarchy,  the  phantom  of  which  terrified  the  minds 
of  all  men.  The  business,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  this  throne 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  power  already  formidable,  and  to 
keep  the  balance  equal  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bour- 
bon, who  had  the  only  hereditary  right  to  the  throne. 

Men.  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  affairs 
of  Spain,  have  asserted,  if  we  may  believe  Bolingbroke,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  hostilities,  which  were  then  raised-by  England 
and  Holland,  we  should  have  seen  Philip  V:  as  good  a  Spaniard 
as  the  Philips  his  predecessors,  and  that  the  French  cabinet  would 
then  have  had  no  influence  upon  the  Spanish  administration;  but 
that  the  war  raised  against  the  Spaniards  to  give  them  a  master, 
obliged  them  to  have  Tecourse  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  crown 
that  was  alone  capable  of  assisting  them  in  choosing  a  king  that 
would  suit  them.  This  wise  and  just  idea  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  half  a  century.  The  temper  of  the  Spaniards 
has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  the  taste  of  the  French. 
Spain,  from  the  character  ,of  her  inhabitants,  seems  rather  to  be- 
long to  Africa  than  to  Europe. 

The  events,  however,  answered  to  the  general  wishes.  The 
armies  and  the  councils  of  the  quadruple  alliance  gained  an  equal 
ascendency  over  the  common  enemy.  Instead  of  those  languid 
and  unfortunate  campaigns,  which  had  tried,  but  not  discouraged 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  operations  of  the  confederates  were  al- 
ways succesful.  France,  in  her  turn,  humbled  and  defeated  on 
all  sides,  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  she  was  restored  by 
the  death  of  the  Emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that,  if  the  Archduke  Charles,  crowned 
with  the  imperial  diadem,  and  succeeding  to  all  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  should  join  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  this  vast  in- 
heritance, he  would  be  in  possession  of  that  same  exorbitant  power, 
which  the  war  had  wrested  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the 
enemies  of  France  still  persisted  in  their  design  of  dethroning 
Philip  V.  without  thinking  of  the  person  that  was  to  succeed  him; 
while  true  politicians,  notwithstanding  their  triumphs,  grew  tired 
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of  a  war,  the  very  success  of  which  was  always  productive  of  evil, 
when  it  could  no  longer  do  any  good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raised  dissention  among  the  allies, 
which  prevented  them  from  reaping  all  those  advantages  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  they  might  reasonably  have  expected 
from  their  success.  The  best  barrier  that  could  be  formed  to 
cover  the  provinces  of  the  allies,  was  to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of 
France.  Lewis  XIV.  had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying  them; 
and  his  neighbours  had  suffered  him  quietly  to  raise  these  bul- 
warks which  kept  them  in  continual  awe.  It  was  necessary  to 
demolish  them;  for  every  strong  power  that  puts  itself  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  intends  to  form  an  attack.  Philip  remained  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain;  and  the  fortifications  in  Flanders,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  were  left  standing. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered  to  repair  the  im- 
prudence committed  at .  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  France  hath  air 
ways  maintained  its  superiority  on  the  continent:  But  chance  hath 
often  diminished  its  influence.  The  scales  of  the  political  ba- 
lance will  never  be  perfectly  in  equilibrium,  nor  just  enough  to 
determine  the  degrees  of  power  with  exact  precision.  Perhaps, 
even  this  system  of  equality  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 
The  balance  Can  only  be  fixed  by  treaties;  and  treaties  can  have  no 
solidity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  absolute  monarchs,  and 
not  between  nations.  These  acts  ought  to  bind  the  people  them* 
selves;  because  the  object  of  them  is  their  peace  and  safety,  which 
are  their  greatest  good:  But  a  despot  always  sacrifices  his  sub* 
jects  to  his  anxiety,  and  his  engagements  to  his  ambition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  superiority  of  nations, 
as  has  been  hitherto  always  believed:  Since  the  last  half  century, 
commerce  has  had  a  much  greater  share  in  it.  While  the  powers  of 
the  continent  measured  and  parcelled  out  Europe  into  unequal  por- 
tions, which  policy,  by  leagues,  treaties,  and  alliances,  always  kept 
in  equilibrium,  a  maritime  people  formed  as  it  were  a  new  system, 
and,  by  its  industry,  made  the  land  subject  to  the  sea;  as  nature 
herself  has  done  by  her  laws.  It  formed,  or  unfolded  that  ex* 
tensive  commerce,  which  has  for  its  basis  an  excellent  agriculture, 
flourishing  manufactures,  and  the  richest  possessions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  This  is  the  kind  of  universal  monarchy 
that  Europe  ought  to  wrest  from  Britain,  by  restoring  to  each  ma- 
ritime state  that  freedom,  and  that  power  it  has  a  right  to  have 
upon  the  element  that  surrounds  it.  This  is  a  system  of  public 
good  founded  upon  natural  equity,  and  in  this  case,  justice  is  the 
voice  of  general  interest.  The  people  cannot  be  too  much  warn- 
ed to  resume  all  their  powers,  and  to  employ  the  resources  off 
fered  them  by  the  climate  and  the  soil  they  inhabit,  to  acquire 
that  national  and  djstinct  independence  in  which  they  were  born, 
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If  all  Europe  were  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  if  each  nation 
were  acquainted  with  its  rights  and  its  real  advantages,  neither  the 
continent  nor  the  ocean  would  mutually  give  laws  to  each  other* 
but  a  reciprocal  influence  would  be  established  between  the  con- 
tinental and  maritime  people,  a  balance  of  industry  and  power, 
which  would  induce  a  mutual  intercourse  for  the  general  benefit. 
Each  nation  would  sow  and  reap  upon  its  proper  element.  The 
several  states  would  enjoy  the  same  liberty  of  exportation  and  im- 
portation that  should  subsist  between  the  provinces  of  the  same 
empire. 

A  great  error  prevails  in  modern  politics,  which  is  that  of 
weakening  one's  -enemies  as  much  as  possible.  But  no  nation 
can  labour  at  the  ruin  of  others,  without  paving  the  way  for,  and 
hastening  its  own  slavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in 
which  fortune  at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a  people,  a  great 
increase  of  power,  but  such  sudden  elevations  are  seldom  lasting. 
It  is  oftentimes  better  to  support  rivals,  than  to  bear  them  down. 
Sparta  refused  to  enslave  Athens;  and  Rome  repented  of  having 
destroyed  Carthage. 

This  elevation  of  ideas,  which  belongs  still  more  to  nations  than 
to  kings,  would  prevent  politicians  from  the  necessity  of  commit- 
ting many  crimes,  and  asserting  many  falsehoods;  and  would  re- 
move many  impediments  and  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  nego- 
ciators.  At  present,  the  complication  of  affairs  hath  rendered  ne- 
gociations  very  difficult.  Policy,  like  that  insidious  insect  that 
weaves  its  web  in  darkness,  hath  stretched  it  forth  in  the  midst 
of  Europe,  and  fastened  it,  as  it  were,  to  every  court.  One  single 
thread  cannot  be  touched  without  drawing  all  the  rest.  The 
lowest  sovereign  hath  some  hidden  concern  in  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  great  powers.  Two  petty  princes  of  Germany  can- 
not exchange  a  fief,  or  a  domain,  without  being  seconded  or  op- 
posed by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Versailles,  or  London.  Negocia- 
tions  must  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cabinets  for  years  together,  for 
every  the  most  trifling  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  land.  The 
blood  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not  bargained  for.  A 
war  is  determined  upon  in  a  couple  of  days;  a  peace  is  dragged  on 
tor  years.  This  slowness  in  negociations,  which  proceeds  from 
the  nature  of  things,  is  partly  owing  also  to  the  character  of  the 
negociators. 

Most  of  these  are  ignorant  men,  who  treat  with  some  enlighten* 
ed  persons.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  wise  and  judicious  ca- 
binets in  Europe,  the  rest  are  filled  with  intriguing  men,  who  are 
raised  to  the  management  of  affairs  by  the  passions  and  shameful 
pleasures  of  a  master  and  his  mistresses.  A  man  is  advanced  to  a 
Share  in  the  administration,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter; he  adopts  the  first  system  that  is  offered  to  his  caprice*  follow* 
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it  without  understanding  it;  and  the  more  ignorant  he  is,  so  much 
the  more  obstinate  is  he  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  He  overturns  all  that 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  own  system,  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  raise.  The  first 
declaration  of  Richelieu,  when  he  became  minister,  was,  The  coun- 
cil hath  altered  its  plan.  This  saying,  which  was  once  found  to 
be  a  good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man,  has,  perhaps,  been 
either  repeated,  or  thought  of,  by  every  one  of  Richelieu's  succes- 
sors. All  public  men  have  the  vanity,  not  only  to  proportion  the 
parade  of  their  expence,  of  their  manner,  and  of  their  air,  to  the 
height  of  their  office,  but  even  to  swell  the  opinion  they  have  of 
their  -understanding,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  their  autho- 
rity. 

When  a  nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what  should  its  governors 
be?  The  court  and  the  people  will  answer  this  question,  but  in  a 
very  different  manner-  The  ministers  see  nothing  in  their  office 
but  the  enlargement  of  their  rights;  the  people  see  nothing  but 
the  enlargement  of  their  duties.  The  ideas  of  the  people  are 
just;  for  the  duties  and  rights  of  each  government  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  want  and  desires  of  each  nation.  But  this  princi- 
ple of  natural  right  is  not  applicable  to  the  social  state.  As  so- 
cieties, whatever  be  their  origin,  are  almost  all  of  them  subject  to 
the  authority  of  one  single  map,  political  measures  are  dependent 
on  the  character  of  the  prince. 

.  If  the  king  is  a  weak  -and.  unsteady  man,  his  government  will 
change  with  his  ministers,  and  his  politics  will  vary  with  his 
government.  He  will  have  alternately  ministers,  ignorant  or  en- 
lightened, steady  or  fickle,  deceitful  or  sincere,  harsh  or  humane, 
inclined  to  war  or  peace;  such,  in  a  word,  as  the  vicissitude  of 
intrigues  shall  give  him.  Such  a  government  will  neither  have 
system  nor  order  in  its  politics;  and  all  other  governments  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  fixed  views  and  permanent  measures  with 
it.  The  system  of  politics  must  then  vary  with  the  day,  or  the 
moment;  that  is,  with  the  humour  of  the  prince.  Under  a  feeble 
and  fickle  reign,  interests  are  merely  momentary,  and  all  connec- 
tions subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  ministry. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interests  are  very  different 
in  republican  governments.  As  the  authority  there  resides  in  the 
collective  body  of  the  people,  there  are  certain  principles,  and 
some  public  interests,  that  prevail  in  the  negociations.  In  this 
case,  the  permanency  of  a  system  is  not  to  be  confined  to  a  dura* 
tion  of  a  ministry,  or  to  the  life  of  a  single  man-  The  general 
spirit  that  exists  and  perpetuates  itself  in  the  nation,  is  the  only 
rule  of  the  negociations.  Not  but  that  a  powerful  citizen,  or  an 
eloquent  demagogue,  may  sometimes  lead  a  popular  government 
Into  a  political  mistake^  but  this  is  easily  recovered.    Faults,  is 
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these  instances,  are  lessons,  as  well  as  successes  are.  Great  events, 
and  not  men,  produce  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  repu- 
blics. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  over-reach  a  free  people  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  by  artifice  or  intrigues.  Their  maxims 
will  always  bring  them  back  to  their  lasting  interests*  and  all  en- 
gagements will  give  way  to  the  supreme  law.  In  these  govern- 
ments, it  is  the  safety  of  the  people  that  does  every  thing;  while, 
in  others,  it  is  the  will  of  the  master. 

This  contrast  of  political,  maxims  has  rendered  popular  constitu- 
tions suspicious  or  odious  to  all  absolute  monarchs.  They  have 
been  afraid  lest  the  republican  spirit  should  reach  to  their  own 
subjects,  the  weight  of  whose  chains  they  are  every  day  increas- 
ing. One  may,  therefore,  perceive  a  kind  of  secret  conspiracy 
between  all  monarchies,  to  destroy,  or  insensibly  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  free  states.  But  liberty  will  arise  from  the 
midst  of  oppression.  It  is  already  in  every  heart,  and  it  will  be 
conveyed  by  public  writings  into  the  minds  of  all  enlightened  men, 
and  by  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  All  men  will  at 
last  feel,  and  this  period  is  at  no  great  distance,  that  liberty  is  the 
first  gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  first  source  of  virtue.  The  in- 
struments of  despotism  will  become  its  destroyers;  and  the  ene- 
mies of  humanity,  those  who  seem  armed  at  present  merely  to 
fight  against  it,  will  exert  themselves  in  its  defence. 

jrr  War,  as  well  as  society,  has  existed  at  all  times  and 

in  all  countries;  but  the  military  art  is  only  to  be  found 
in  certain  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  certain  people.  The 
Greeks  instituted  it,  and  conquered  •all  the  forces  of  Asia.  The 
Romans  improved  it,  and  conquered  the  world.  These  two  na- 
tions, worthy  to  command  all  others,  since  they  raised  themselves 
entirely  by  genius  and  by  virtue,  owed  their  superiority  to  the  in- 
fantry, in  which  every  single  man  exerts  his  whole  strength. 
The  phalanxes  and  the  legions  carried  victory  wherever  they 
went. 

When  indolence,  rather  than  activity,  had  introduced  cavalry 
into  their  armies,  Rome  lost  some  of  its  glory  and  success.  Not- 
withstanding the  exact  discipline  of  its  troops,  it  could  no  longer 
make  a  resistance  to  barbarous  nations  that  fought  on  foot. 

Yet  these  half-savage  men,  who  with  arms  alone,  and  the  mere 
powers  of  nature,  had  subdued  the  most  extensive  and  most  civi-> 
lized  empire  of  the  universe,  soon  changed  their  infantry  into  ca- 
valry. This  was  properly  called  the  line  of  battle,  or  the  army. 
All  the  nobility,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  lands  and  the  pri- 
vileges, those  appurtenances  of  victory,  chose  to  ride  on  horsei 
back;  while  the  enslaved  people  were  left  on  foot,  almost  without 
arms,  and  without  estimation. 

In  times,  when  the  gentleman  was  distinguished  by  his  horse; 
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when  the  man  was  nothing,  but  the  rider  was  all-,  when  wars  were 
nothing  but  irruptions,  and  campaigns  but  a  day;  when  success 
depended  upon  the  quickness  of  marches;  then  the  fate  of  armies 
was  determined  by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  centuries,  there  were  scarcely  any  other  troops  in  Europe. 
The  dexterity  and  strength  of  men  were  no  longer  shown  in  wrest- 
ling  at  the  cestus,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arms,  and  of  all  the 
'  muscles  of  the  body;  but  in  tournaments,  in  managing  a  horse, 
and  in  throwing  the  lance  in  full  speed.  The  species  of  war,  more 
suitable  to  wandering  Tartars,  than  to  fixed  and  sedentary  socier 
ties,  was  one  of  the  errors  of  the  feudal  government.  A  race  of 
conquerors,  whose  rights  were  only  in  their  swords,  whose  merit 
and  glory  was  in  their  arms,  who  had  no  other  occupation  than 
hunting,  could  hardly  avoid  riding  on  horseback,  with  all  that 
train  of  pride,  and  spirit  of  authority,  which  must  necessarily  re,- 
suit  from  a  rude  and  uncultivated  understanding.  But  what  could 
troops  of  heavy  armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
castles  and  towns,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  surrounding  waters? 

It  is  this  imperfection  in  the  military  art  which  occasioned  a 
war  to  last  uninterruptedly  for  ages  between  France  and  England, 
War  was  carried  on  perpetually  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  combatants.  Whole  months  were  required  to  collect,  to  .arm, 
to  lead  into  the  field,  bodies  of  troops  that  were  only  to  stay  there 
for  a  few  weeks-  Kings  could  not  assemble  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  vassals,  and  those  at  stated  times.  The  Lords  had 
only  a  right  to  call  under  their  banners  some  of  their  tenants,  at 
stipulated  terms.  Forms  and  rules  then  wasted  all  the  time  in 
war,  as  they  now  absorb  all  fortunes  in  the  courts  of  justice.  At 
length  the  French,  tired  with  being  constantly  obliged  to  repulse 
the  English,  like  the  horse  that  implored  the  assistance  of  man 
against  the  stag,  suffered  a  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  imposed  upon 
them,  which  they  bear  to  this  day.  Kings  raised,  jn  their  own 
pay,  troops  that  were  to  subsist  always.  Charles  VII.  after  having 
expelled  the  English  with  mercenaries,  when  he  disbanded  his 
army,  kept  mine  thousand  horse,  and  sixteen  thousand  infantry. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  abasement  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
elevation  of  monarchy;  of  the  political  liberty  of  the  nation  with-r 
out,  and  its  .civil  slavery  within.  The  people  were  delivered  from 
feudal  tyranny,  only  that  they  might  fall  some  time  or  other  un- 
der the  despotism  of  kings.  So  much  does  human  nature  seem 
born  for  slavery!  It  became  necessary  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  militia;  and  the  taxes  were  as  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
as  the  number  of  the  soldiers.  These  were  distributed  in  the  dif- 
ferent farts  of  the  kingdom,  under  a  pretence  of  guarding  the 
frontiers  against  the  enemy;  but,  in  fact,  to  restrain  and  oppress 
the  subjects.     Tte  officers,  generals,  and  governors,  were  tools 
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of  government  always  armed  against  the  nation  itself.  They  and 
their  soldiers  no  longer  looked  upon  themselves  as  citizens  of  the 
state,  solely  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  property  and  rights  of 
the  people.  They  no  longer  acknowledged  any  person  in  the 
kingdom,  except  the  king,  in  whose  name  they  were  ready  to 
massacre  their  fathers  and  brothers.  In  short,  the 'militia  of  the 
nation  was  nothing  more  than  a  royal  militia. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  required  large  expences, 
and  great  preparation,  forges,  magazines,  and  arsenals,  made  arms 
more  than  ever  dependent  on  kings,  and  completed  the  advantage 
that  infantry  has  over  cavalry.  The  latter  presented  the  flank  of 
the  man  and  horse  to  the  former.  A  horseman  dismounted,  was 
either  lost  or  good  for  nothing-,  and  a  horse  without  a  leader  car- 
riedconfusion  and  terror  among  the  ranks.  The  havock  which  the 
artillery  and  fire-arms  made  in  squadrons  was  more  difficult  to  re- 
pair than  it  was  in  the  battalion.  In  a  word,  men  could  be  bought 
and  disciplined  at  a  less  expence  than  horses:  And  this  made  k 
easy  for  kings  to  have  soldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  ,VII.  fatal  to  his  subjects,  at 
least  in  futurity,  became,  from  his  example,  prejudicial  to  the  li- 
berty of  all  the  people  of  Europe.  Every  nation  was  obliged  to 
keep  itself  upon  the  defence  against  a  nation  always  in  arms.  The 
right  system  of  politics,  if  there  were  any  politics  at  a  time  when 
the  arts,  literature,  and  commerce,  had  not  yet  opened  a  commu- 
nication among  a  people,  would  have  been,  that  the  princes  should 
altogether  have  fallen  upon  that  one  who  had  put  himself  into  a 
state.of  continual  war.  But  instead  of  compelling  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  they  took  up  arms  themselves.  This  contagion  spread 
itself  the  quicker,  as  it  appeared  the  only  remedy  against  the 
danger  of  an  invasion,  and  the  only  guarantee  of  the  security  of 
nations. 

There  was,  however,  in  all  parts,  a  want  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  discipline  a  body  of  infantry,  the  importance  of  which 
began  to  be  perceived.  The  manner  of  fighting  which  the  Swit- 
zers  used  against  the  Burgundians,  had  rendered  them  as  famous 
as  formidable.  With  weighty  swords  and  long  halberds,  they 
had  always  overcome  the  horses  and  men  of  the  feudal  militia* 
Their  ranks  being  impenetrable,  and  marching  on  in  close  columns, 
they  overthrow  all  that  attacked,  and  all  that  opposed  them. 
Every  power  was  then  desirous  of  having  some  of  these  soldiers. 
But  the  Switzers,  sensible  of  their  importance,  and  estimating  it 
at  too  great  a  price,  it  became  necessary  to  resolve  to  do  without 
them,  and  to  form  in  all  parts  a  national  infantry,  in  order  that . 
they  might  not  have  any  dependence  upon  these  anxi'iary  troops. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to  adopt  a  discipline  which  requir- 
ed only  strength  of  body,  and  subordination.     Proceeding  from  a 
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country  abounding  in  men  and  horses,  they  almost  rivalled  the 
reputation  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  without  losing  the  advantage  of 
their  own  cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted  with  greater  difficulty,  and 
more  slowly,  a  species  of  militia  that  laid  a  restraint  upon  all  their 
motions,  and  seemed  rather  to  require  perseverance  than  impe- 
tuosity.  But  the  taste  for  imitation  and  novelty  prevailed  among 
this  volatile  people,  over  that  vanity  which  is  fond  of  its  own 
customs. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  pride  with  which  they 
have  been  reproached,  improved  upon  the  Switzers,  by  bringing 
the  disciple  of  that  warlike  people  to  greater  perfection.  They 
formed  an  infantry  which  became  alternately  the  terror  and  ad- 
miration of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increased,  the  custom  and  service 
of  the  feudal  militia  ceased  in  all  parts,  and  war  was  more  and  more 
extended.  National  constitution  had  for  ages  past  scarcely  allowed 
the  several  people  to  wage  war  beyond  the  barriers  of  their  own 
states.  It  was  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers  only  between  neigh- 
bouring powers.  When  France  and  Spain  had  tried  their  arms 
in  the  most  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  call  together  the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  nations;  because  it 
was  not  in  fact  the  people  who  made  war  against  each  other,  but 
the  kings  with  their  troops,  for  the  honour  of  themselves  or  their 
families,  without- any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  Not 
that  the  princes  did  not  endeavour  to  interest  the  national  pride  of 
the  people  in  their  quarrels;  but  this  was  done  merely  with  a  view 
to  weaken  or  totally  to  subdue  that  spirit  of  independence  which 
was  still  struggling,  among  some  sets  of  men,  against  that  abso- 
lute authority  which  the  princes  had  gradually  assumed. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  Germans  in  Italy,  the 
Italians  in  Germany,  the  French  in  both  these  countries.  The 
Turks  were  set  down  before  Naples  and  Nice;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  all  at  once  in  Africa,  in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ali  these  nations  irritated, 
and  practised  in  war,  became  adepts  in  the  art  of  fighting  and  de- 
stroying each  other  with  great  regularity  and  precision. 

It  was  religion  that  caused  the  Germans  to  contend  with  the 
Germans;  the  French  with  the  French;  but  it  more  particularly 
excited  Flanders  against  Spain.  On  the  fens  of  Holland  fell  all 
the  rage  of  a  bigotted  and  despotic  king,  of  a  superstitious  and 
sanguinary  princej  and  of  two  Philips,  and  a  duke  of  Alba.  It 
was  in  the  Low  Countries  that  a  republic  arose  from  the  gibbets 
of  tyranny,  and  the  flames  of  the  inquisition.  When  freedom 
had  broken  her  chains,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  ocean,  she 
raised   bulwarks  upon  the  continent.     The  Dutch  were  the  first 
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who  practised  the  art  of  fortifying  places;  so  much  doth  genius 
and  invention  belong  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was  univer- 
sally followed.  Extensive  states  had  only  occasion  to  fortify  their 
frontiers.  Germany  and  Italy,  divided  among  a  number  of  princes, 
were  thick  set  with  strong  citadels  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
When  we  travel  through  these  countries,  we  me-et  every  evening 
with  gates  shut,  and  draw-bridges  at  the  entrance  of  the  towns. 

While  the  Dutch  were  improving  the  art  of  fortifying,  attack- 
ing, and  defending  towns,vthe  Swedes  were  employed  in  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  military  science  of  the  field.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  which  other  nations  have 
occasionally  acquired,  but  which  the  Germans  have  always  pre- 
served, as  peculiarly  attached  to  their  climate.  Soldiers  are  to  be 
met  with  in  other  parts-,  but  it  is  Germany  alone  that  furnishes 
generals. 

This  art  had  been  constantly  practised  for  a  century  past,  when 
it  was  remarkably  improved  by  Lewis  XIV.  He  first  introduced 
the  custom  of  wearing  an  uniform;  of  carrying  the  bayonet  at  the 
end  of  the  firelock;  of  making  use  of  the- artillery  to  advantage;  in 
a  word,  of  increasing  to  the  utmost  the  destructive  powers  of  fire 
and  sword. 

The  king  of  Prussia  alone  hath  invented  a  new  method  of  dis- 
cipling  armies,  of  heading  battles,  and  of  gaining  victories.  This 
prince,  who  would  have  been  better  served  by  another  nation, 
and,  no  doubt,  more  extolled  than  he  could  possibly  be  by  his 
own;  who  bath  not  had,  since  Alexander,  his  equal  in  history  for 
extent  and  variety  of  talents;  who,  without  having  been  himself 
formed  by  Greeks,  hath  been  able  to  form  Lacedemonians;  he, 
in  a  word,  who  hath  deserved,  beyond  all  others,  that  his  name 
should  be  recorded  in  bis  age,  as  a  distinction  vying  in  greatness 
with  those  of  the  most  illustrious  age  of  the  world:  This  same 
king  of  Prussia  hath  totally  changed  the  principles  of  war,  by 
giving  in  some  measure  to  the  legs  an  advantage  over  the  arms; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  marches,  be  hath  always  excelled  his  enemies, 
even  when  he  has  not  conquered  them.  All  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  obliged  to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  submit  to  him.  He  will  enjoy  the  glory, 
since  it  is  one,  of  having  raised  the  art  of  war  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, from  which  fortunately  it  cannot  but  degenerate. 

It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  XIV.  that  we  must  ascribe  that 
prodigious  multiplicity  of  troops,  which  presents  us  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  war  even  in  the  midst  of  peace.  In  imitation  of  that  mo- 
narch, who  had  always  a  numerous  army  of  infantry,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe,  whether  ruling  over  large  or  small  states,  have  kept 
bodies  of  troops,  oftentimes  more  burdensome  to  the  subject  from 
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the  expences  of  their  pay,  than  useful  for  the  defence  of  the  state. 
Some  of  the  most  poiite  among  them  have  engaged  these  troops 
in  the  pay  of  greater  powers;  and  thus  by  a  double  advantage, 
they  have  contrived  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  for  lives,  which 
were  always  sold,  but  never  exposed. 

What  right  then  have  we  to  exclaim  against  those  ages  of  bar- 
barous manners  under  the  feudal  government?  War  was  then  no 
more  than  a  state  of  commotion,  a  tempestuous  period;  but,  at 
•present,  it  is  almost  a  natural  state.  Most  governments  now 
either  are,  or  will  become  military.  The  very  improvement  of 
discipline  is  a  proof  of  it.  Security  in  our  fields,  tranquillity  in 
the  cities,  whether  troops  are  passing  through  or  are  quartered  in 
them,  the  police  which  prevails  about  camps  and  in  garrisoned 
towns,  do,  indeed,  show. us  that  arms  have  some  restraint;  but  at 
the  same  time  .indicate,  that  every  thing  is  subject  to  their  power. 

Though  the  licentiousness  and  rapacity  of  the  soldier  be  re- 
strained, the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  this  security,  by 
the  levying  of  taxes,  and  the  expence  of  militia.  It  is  not  merely 
by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A  million  of  men  lost  or  destroyed 
are  nothing  out  of  a  hundred  million,  which  Europe  may,  possi- 
bly, contain.  But  this  million  are  the  flower  of  the  population, 
the  choicest  of  the  youth,  the  source  of  reproduction,  the  life  of 
industry  and  labour.  And,  in  order  to  support  and  recruit  this 
million  of  troops,  all  the  several  orders  of  society  must  be  burden- 
ed, which,  encroaching  one  upon  the  other,  must  necessarily  op- 
press the  lowest  and  most  useful  of  them,  that  of  the  husband- 
men. The  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the m, 
destroy,  from  want  or'  hunger,  those  very  families  who  are  the 
parents  and  nurseries  of  manufactures  and  of  armies. 

Another  inconvenience  arising  from  the  increase  of  troops,  is  a 
diminution  of  courage.  Few  men  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  ex- 
cept Lacedeemon  and  Rome,  where  the  women,  who  were  free  ci- 
tizens, brought  forth  soldiers;  where  children-  were  lulled  to  sleep, 
and  awakened  with  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  warlike  songs;  where 
education  rendered  men  unnatural,  and  made  them  beings  of  a  dif- 
ferent species5  all  other  nations  have  only  had  a  few  brave  men 
amongst  them.  And,  indeed,  the  lesser  the  number  of  troops  rais-. 
ed,  the  more  brave  will  they  be.  Formerly,  among  our  ancestors, 
less  civilized,  but  stronger  than  we  are,  the  armies  were  much  kss 
numerous  than  ours,  but  the  engagements  were  moredecisive.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  a  noble  or  a  rich  man  to  serve  in  the  army ,which 
was  looked  upon  both  as  an  honour  and  a  privilege.  None  but 
volunteers  bore  the  standard.  All  their  engagements  ended  with 
the  campaign;  and  any  man  who  disliked  the  service,  was  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  himself.  Besides,  there  was  then  more  of  that  heat 
of  the  blood,  of  that  freedom  of  sentiment,  which  constitutes  true 
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courage.  At  present,  what  glory  is  there  in  serving  under  abso- 
lute commanders,  who  judge  of  men  by  their  size,  estimate  them 
by.  their  pay,  enlist  them  by  force  or  by  stratagem,  and  keep  or 
discharge  them  at  pleasure,  without  their  consent,  as  they  have  ta- 
ked  them?  What  honour  is  there  in  aspiring  to  the  command  of 
armies  under  the  baneful  influence  of  courts,  where  every  thin  ?  is 
g.ven  or  taken  away  without  assigning  any  reason;  where  men  with- 
out merit  are  raised,  and  others,  undeservedly  and  without  offence 
are  degraded  by  mere  caprice?  Therefore,  except  in  rising  em- 
pires, or  in  critical  times,  the  greater  number  of  soldiers  there  are 
in  me  state,  the  more  is  the  nation  weakened;  and  in  proportion 
as  a  state  is  enfeebled,  the  number  of  its  soldiers  is  increased. 

A  third  convenience  is,  that  the  increase  of  the  militia  tends  to 
despotism-  A  number  of  troops,  fortified  towns,  magazines,  and 
arsenals,  may  prevent  irruptions;  but,  in  preserving  a  people  from 
the  invasions  of  a  conqueror,  they  do  not  secure  them  from  the  en- 
croachments of  a  despotic  prince.  So  many  soldiers  do  but  keep 
those  that  are  already  slaves  in  chains.  The  strongest  then  pre- 
vads,  and  makes  every  thing  conform  to  his  will,  as  every  thine  is 
subservient  to  his  power.  By  the  force  of  arms  alone,  he  sets  the 
opinions  of  men  at  defiance,  and  enforces  obedience-  With  sol- 
diers he  levies  taxes;  and  by  taxes  he  raises  soldiers.  He  imagines 
that  he  exerts  and  shows  his  authority,  by  destroying  what  he  hath 
formed;  but  his  exertions  are  vain  and  fruitless.  He  is  perpetually, 
renewing  his  militia,  without  ever  being  able  to  recover  the  nation- 
al strength.  In  vain  do  his  soldiers  keep  his  people  in  continual 
awe;  it  his  subjects  tremble  at  his  troops,,  his  troops  in  return  will 
%  from  the  enemy.  But,  in  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  bat- 
tie  is  the  loss  of  a  kingdom.  The  hearts  of  all  being  alienated,  are 
impatient  of  submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke;  because,  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  conqueror,  there  are  still  hopes;  under  that  of  3  despot, 
there  is  every  thing  to  fear.  When  the  progress  of  the  milifary 
government  hath  induced  despotism,  then  the  nation  is  lost.  The 
soldiery  soon  becomes  insolent  and  detested.  Families  become  ex- 
tinct by  barrenness,  occasioned  from  wretchedness  and  debauchery. 
A  spirit  of  discord  and  hatred  prevails  amongst  all  orders  of  men, 
who  are  alternately  corrupted  and  disgraced.  Societies  betray,  sell, 
and  plunder  each  other,  and  give  themselves  up,  one  after  another, 
» the  scourges  of  the  despot,  who  oppresses,  destroys,  and  aniu. 
Mates  them  all.  Such  is  the  end  of  that  art  of  war,  which  indu- 
ces* military  government.  Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  of 
'he  navy. 

The  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  almost  all  those  _T 

arts  that  have  been  revived  with  the  restoration  of  Nav^ 
K-tters;  but  we  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  military  manage- 
ment of  the  navy.     Tyre  and  Sidon,  Carthage  and  Rome,  scarce 
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knew  any  sea  but  the  Mediterranean;  to  sail  through  which,  no- 
thing  was  necessary,  but  rafts,  gallies,  and  men  to  row  them.  Sea 
engagements  might  then  be  obstinate;  but  it  required  no  great 
skill  to  construct  and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pass  from  Europe  into 
Africa,  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  what  may  be  called  fiat-bot- 
tomed boats,  which  landed  Carthagenians  or  Romans,  who  were 
almost  the  only  people  who  stained  the  sea  with  their  blood.  The 
Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Asia,  were  fortunately  more  em- 
ployed in  commerce  than  in  fighting. 

Afte-  these  famous  nations  had  abandoned  both  the  land  and 
the  sea  to  plunderers  and  to  pirates,  the  navy  remained,  during 
twelve  centuries,  in  that  state  of  annihilation  into  which  all  the  other 
arts- were  fallen.  Those  swarms  of  Barbarians,  who  over-ran,  and 
totally  destroyed  Rome,  came  from  the  Baltic,  upon  rafts  or  ca- 
noes, to  ravage  and  plunder  our  sea- coasts,  without  quitting,  how- 
ever the  continent.  These  were  not  voyages  but  descents  upon 
the  coast  that  were  every  day  renewed.  The  Danes  and  Normans 
were  not  armed  for  a  cruize,   and  scarce  knew  how  to  right  but 

"Tt  kngth!  chance,  or  the  Chinese,  supplied  the  Europeans  with 
the  compass,  and  the  compass  gained  them  America.  The  mag- 
netic needle,  which  taught  sailors  to  know  how  far  they  were  dis- 
tant from  the  north,  or  how  near  they  approached  to  it,  embolden- 
ed  them  to  attempt  longer  voyages,  and  to  lose  sight .of  land  for 
whole  months  together.  Geometry  and  astronomy  taught  them 
how  to  compute  the  progress  of  the  constellations,  to  determine 
the  longitude  by  them,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how  far  thej 
were  advancing  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  Even  at  that  , me 
the  height  and  the  distance  of  vessels  from  the  coast  might  always 
have  been  known.  Though  the  knowledge  of  the  longitudes  be 
much  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  latitudes,  yet  both  the  one  and 
the  other  had  soon  sufficiently  improved  nav,gation,  to  give  rise 
to  the  art  of  carrying  on  war  by  sea.  The  first  essay,  however,  of 
this  art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  m  possession  or  the 
Mediterranean.  The  most  celebrated  engagement  of  the  modern 
navy  was  that  of  Lepanto,  which  happened  about  two  centuries 
Lof  between  two  hundred  and  five  Christian,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  Turkish  gallies.  It  was  Italy  alone  which  hath  inven  - 
ed  every  thing,  and  preserved  nothing,  that  had  constructed  this 
prodigious  armament;  but  at  that  time,  its  trade,  riches,  and  po- 
pulation, were  double  of  what  tbeyare  at  present.  Besides,  those 
gallies  were  neither  so  long  nor -so  large  as  those  of  our  times,  as 
we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  old  carcases  that  are  still  preser- 
ved in  the  arsenal  of  Venice.  The  crew  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rowers,  and  the  troops  did  not  exceed  foursco re  in 
one  galley.     At  this  day,  Venice  has  more  beautiful  gall.es,  and 
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less  influence  upon  that  sea  which  the  Doge  marries,  and  which 
other  powers  frequent  and  trade  upon. 

G  allies,  indeed,  were  proper  enough  for  criminals;  but  stronger 
vessels  were  required  for  soldiers.  The  art  of  constructing  ships 
improved  with  that  of  navigation.  Philip  II.  king  of  all  Spain, 
and  of  the  two  Indies,  employed  all  the  docks  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  was  then  in  possession  of,  in 
constructing  ships  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  strength;  and  his 
fleet  assumed  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  near  one  hundred  of  which  were 
the  largest  that  had  yet  been  seen  on  the  ocean.  Twenty  cara- 
vels, or  small  ships,  followed  this  fleet,  and  rowed  or  fought  un- 
der its  protection.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  dwelt  very  much  upon,  and  exaggerated  the  pompous 
description  of  this  formidable  armament.  But  what  spread  terror 
and  admiration  two  centuries  ago,  would  now  serve  only  to  excite 
laughter.  The  largest  of  those  ships  would  be  no  more  than  a 
third  rate  vessel  in  our  squadrons.  They  were  so  heavily  armed, 
and  so  ill  conducted,  that  they  could  neither  move,  nor  sail  near 
the  wind,  nor  board  another  vessel,  nor  could  the  ships  be  pro- 
perly worked  in  tempestuous  weather.  The  sailors  were  as  awk- 
ward as  the  ships  were  heavy,  and  the  pilots  almost  as  ignorant  as 
the  sailors. 

The  English,  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the  weakness 
and  little  skill  of  their  enemies  at  sea,  concluded  that  their  expe- 
rience would  occasion  their  defeat.  Satisfied  with  avoiding  to 
board  these  weighty  machines,  they  burned  a  part  of  them.  Some 
of  these  enormous  galleons  were  taken,  others  disabled.  A  storm 
came  on;  most  of  the  ships  having  lost  their  anchors,  were  aban- 
doned by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  cast  away, 
some  upon  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  others  upon  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  ^  Scarce  one- half  of  this  invincible  fleet  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  where  its  ruinous  condition,  joined  to  the  terror  of 
the  sailors,  spread  a  consternation  throughout  the  land,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  The  Spaniards  were  for  ever  de- 
pressed by  the  loss  of  an  armament  that  had  cost  three  years  of 
preparation,  and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  were  almost  exhausted. 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  navy  occasioned  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  to  pass  into  the  bands  of  the  Dutch.  The  pride  of 
their  ancient  tyrants  could  not  be  more  properly  punished  than 
by  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  forced  by  oppression  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When  this  republic  began  to 
raise  its  head  from  amidst  >ra  fens,  the  rest  of  Europe  was  embroil- 
ed m  civil  wars  by  the  spirit  of  fanaticism.  Persecution  drove 
men  into  Holland  from  all  other  states.     The  inquisition,  which 
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the  house  of  Austria  wished  to  introduce  into  all  parts  of  its  do- 
minion; the  persecution  which  Henry  II.  raised  in  France;  the 
emissaries  of  Rome,  who  were  supported  in  England  by  Mary; 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  concurred  to  people  Holland  with  an  lm- 
mertsenuinber  of  refugees.  This  country  had  neither  lands  nor  crops 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  which  they  were  forced  to  seek  by 
sea  throughout  the  whole  universe.  Almost  all  the  commerce  of 
Europe  was  ingrossed  by  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Antwerp,  under  one 
sovereign,  whose  power  and  ambition  made^him  universally  hated 
and  envied.  The  new  republicans  having  escaped  his  tyranny, 
and  being  excited  by  resentment  and  necessity,  became .  pirates, 
and  formed  a  navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
eruese,  whom  they  held  in  utter  aversion.  France  and  England, 
who,  in  the  advancement  of  the  rising  republic,  foresaw  no- 
thing  more  than  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  assisted 
her  in  preserving  conquests  and  spoils,  the  value  of  which  they 
were  yet  unacquainted  with.  Thus  the  Dutch  secured  to  them- 
selves establishments  wherever  they  chose;  fixed  themselves  .in 
these  acquisitions  before  the  jealousy  of  other  nations  could  be  ex- 
cited, and  imperceptibly  made  themselves  masters  of  all  commerce 
by  their  industry,  and  of  all  the  seas  by  the  strength  of  their  squa. 

The  domestic  contentions  in  England  were  for  a  while  favoura- 
ble to  this  prosperity,  which  had  been  acquired  with  so  little  noise 
in  remote  countries.  But  at  length  Cromwell  roused  in  his  coun- 
try the  emulation  of  commerce,  so  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island.  To  share  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  them  was,  in  fact, 
to  give  it  up  to  them;  and  the  Dutch  were  determined  to  keep  it. 
Instead  of  seeking  the  alliance  of  England,  they  boldly  resolved 
upon  war.  They  carried  it  on  for  a  long  time  with  unequal  torce; 
and  this  perseverance  against  misfortunes  preserved  to  them,  at 
least,  an  honourable  rivalship.  Superiority  in  the  construction 
and  form  of  the  ships  often  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies;  but 
the  vanquished  never  met  with  any  decisive  losses. 

These  long  and  dreadful  combats,  however,  had  exhausted,  or, 
at  least,  diminished  the  strength  of  the  two  nations,  when  Lewis 
XIV.  willing  to  avail  himself  of  their  mutual  weakness,  aspired  to 
the  empire  of  the  sea.  When  this  prince  first  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  he  found  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  vessels  m 
his  harbours,  and  those  half  rotten;  neither  were  the  ships  of  the 
first  or  second  rate.  Richelieu  had  been  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  raising  a  pier  before  Rochelle,  but  not  of  forming  a  navy;  the 
idea  of  which  must,  however,  have  been  conceived  by  Henry  IV. 
and  his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  reserved  to  the  finest  age  of  the 
French  nation  to  give  birth  to  every  improvement  at  once.  LeWI^ 
who  caught,  at  least,  all  the  ideas  of  grandeur  he  did  not  himselt 
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create,  established  a  council  for  the  construction  of  ships  in  each 
of  the  five  ports  which  he  opened  to  the  royal  or  military  navy. 
He  formed  docks  and  arsenals;  and,  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
France  had  one  hundred  ships  of  the  line. 

They  first  tried  their  strength  with  the  people,  of  Barbary,  who 
were  beaten.  They  afterwards  humbled  the  Spanish  flag.  Then, 
engaging  with  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  sometimes  sepa- 
rate, and  sometimes  combined,  they  generally  gained  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  fight.  The  first  memorable  defeat  the 
French  navy  experienced  was  in  1692,  when,  with  forty  ships, 
{hey  attacked  ninety  English  and  Dutch  ships  opposite  La  Hogue, 
in  order  to  give  the  English  a  king  they  would  not  have,  and  who 
was  not  himself  very  desirous  of  the  title.  The  most  numerous 
fleet  obtained  the  victory.  James  II.  felt  an  involuntary  pleasure 
at  the  triumph  of  the  people  who  expelled  him;  as  if  at  this  in- 
stant the  blind  love  of  his  country  had  prevailed  within  him  over 
his  ambition  for  the  throne..  Since  that  day  the  naval  force  of 
France  has  always  been  upon  the  decline,  and  has  never  yet  been 
re-established. 

From  that  period  Britain  assumed  a  superiority,  which  hath  car- 
ried it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  A  people,  who  are  at 
present  the  first  upon  the  seas,  easily  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  always  held  that  empire.  Sometimes  they  trace  their 
maritime  power  to  the  sera  of  Julius  Csesar;  sometimes  they  will  - 
assert  that  they  have  ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  least  since  the 
ninth  century.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  the  Corsicans, 
who.  are  nothing  at  present,  when  they  are  become  a  maritime 
people,  will  boast  and  record  in  their  annals,  that  they  have  always 
ruled  over  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind; 
they  must  endeavour  to  aggrandize  themselves  in  past  as  well  as 
future  times.  Truth  alone,  that  exists  before  all  nations,  and 
survives  them  all,  informs  us  that  there  hath  been  no  navy  in 
Europe  from  the  Christian  sera  till  the  16th  century.  The  Eng- 
lish themselves  had  no  need  of  it,  while  they  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Normandy  and  of  the  coasts  of  France. 

When  Henry  VIII.  wanted  to  equip  a  fleet,  he  was  obliged  to 
hire  vessels  from  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Dantzick;  but  especi-  - 
ally  from  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  alone  knew  how  to  construct 
and  guide  a  fleet;  who  supplied  all  the  sailors  and  Admirals;  who 
gave  to  Europe  a  Columbus,  an  Americus,  a  Cabot,'  a  Verezani, 
those  wonderful  men  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  globe.  Elizabeth  wanted  a  naval  force  against  Spain,  and  per- 
mitted her  subjects  to  arm  ships  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  the 
atate.  This  permission  formed  the  military  sailors.  The  Queen 
herself  went  to  see  a  ship  that  had  been  round  the  world;  where 
she  embraced  Drake,  at  the  time  she  knighted  him.  She  left 
vol.  in.  3  B 
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forty-two  men  of  war  to  her  successors.  James  I.  and  Chales  I. 
added  some  ships  to  the  naval  forces  they  had  received  with  the 
throne;  but  the  commanders  of  this  navy  were  chosen  from  the 
nobility,  who,  satisfied  with  the  honours,  left  the  labours  to  the- 
pilots;  so  that  the  art  of  navigation  made  no  progress. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that  dethroned  the 
Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  given  to  captains  of  ordinary  ex- 
traction, but  of  uncommon  skill  in  navigation.  They  brought  to 
perfection,  and  made  the  British  navy  illustrious. 

When  Charles  II.  re-ascended  the  throne,  his  navy  consisted  of 
six-and-fifty  ships.  It  increased  under  his  reign  to  the  number 
of  eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line.  To- 
wards the  latter  days  of  this  prince,  however,  it  began  to  decline 
again.  But  his  brother  James  II.  restored  it  to  its  former  lustre, 
and  raised  it  even  to  a  greater  degree  of  splendour.  Being  him- 
self High  Admiral  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  had  invented 
the  art  of  regulating  the  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  by  the  signals  of 
the  flag. '  Happy,  if  he  had  better  understood  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  free  people!  When  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  son-in-law, 
seized  his  crown,  the  English  navy  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  vessels  of  all  sizes,  armed  with  seven  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  equipped  with  forty-two  thousand  men.  This 
force  was  doubled  during  the  war  that  was  carried  on  for  the  Spa- 
nish succession.  It  hath  since  increased  so  much,  that  the  Eng- 
lish think  they  are  able  alone  to  balance,  by  their  maritime  forces, 
the  navy  of  the  whole  universe.  This  power  is  now  at  sea,  what 
Rome  formerly  was  upon  land,  when  she  began  to  fall  from  her 
greatness.  . 

The  English  nation  considers  its  navy  as  the  bulwark  of  its 
safety,  and  the  source  of  its  riches.  It  is  in  peace,  as  in  war, 
the  centre  of  all  its  hopes.  It  raises,  therefore,  a  fleet  more 
quickly,  and  more  willingly,  than  a  battalion.  It  spares  no  ex- 
pence,  no  political  measures,  to  acquire  seamen. 

First  the  allurements  of  reward  are  put  in  action.  In  1744, 
there  was  an  act  passed  in  parliament,  that  all  prizes  taken  by  a 
man  of  war  should  belong  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  conquer- 
ing ship.  They  likewise  granted  an  additional  gratification  of 
five  pounds  Sterling  to  every  Englishman,  who,  in  an  engage- 
ment, should  board,  take,  or  sink  an  enemy's  ship.  To  the  al- 
lurements of' profit,  the  government  adds  compulsive  measures,  11 
they  become  necessary.  In  times  of  war,  they  seize  upon  sailors 
belonging  to  merchant  ships. 

Nothing  is  apparently  so  contradictory  to  national  freedom,  as 
these  exertions  of  authority  upon  men  and  commerce  at  the  same 
time.  Yet,  as  these  acts  of  violence  do  not  take  place  unless  in 
consequence  of  the  necessities  of  the  state,  they  cannot  be  const- 
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dered  as  encroachments  upon  liberty;  because  their  object  is  the 
public  safety;  which  is  the  particular  interest  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  the  victims  of  them;  and  because  the  state  of  society  re- 
quires, that  the  will  of  each  individual  should  be  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  whole  community.  Besides,  the  sailors  receive  the 
same  pay  from  the  government  they  would  get  from  the  trader, 
which  totally  justifies  this  compulsive  measure;  a  measure  which 
is  always  beneficial  to  the  state.  The  sailor  is  no  longer  at  the 
•charge  of  the  public,  but  while  he  continues  in  its  service.  The 
expeditions  are  by  these  means  carried  on  with  greater  secrecy 
and  dispatch;  and  the  crews  are  never  idle.  In  a  word,  if  this 
were  an  inconvenience,  it  is  surely  not  worse  than  that  perpetual 
slavery,  in  which  all  other  European  sailors  are  held. 

The' navy  is  a  new  kind  of  power,  which  must  totally  change 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  hath  defeated  the  old  system  of  equili- 
brium. Germany,  which  held  the  balance  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon,  hath  ceded  it  to  Britain;  which  island  dis- 
poses at  present  of  the  continent.,  As,  by  means  of  its  ships,  it  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power  of  assisting  or 
doing  hurt  is  extended  over  a  great  number  of  states.  It  has, 
therefore,  a  greater  number  of  allies,  and  a  higher  degree  of  consi- 
deration and  influence.  It  is  this  island  whose  empire  is  esta- 
blished over  America;  because  it  hath  men  and  arts  in  that  coun- 
try, instead  of  gold  and  the  materials  of  luxury.  Britain  is  of  it- 
self the  lever  of  the  globe.  She  occasions  the  greatest  revolutions; 
and  carries  the  destiny  of  nations  upon  her  fleets.  She  is  accused 
of  aspiring  to  be  sole  mistress  of  navigation  and  trade.  This  em- 
pire which  she  might,  perhaps,  maintain  for  a  short  time,  would 
occasion  her  ruin.  The  universal  monarchy  of  the  seas,  is  not  a 
less  presumptuous  project  than  that  of  the  land. 

France  is  continually  exclaiming,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing  an  equilibrium  of  power  upon  sea:  But  she  is  suspected 
of  being  desirous  not  to  have  any  masters  upon  it,  in  order  to  have 
no  longer  any  rivals  on  the  continent;  at  least,  Spain  is  the  only 
power  that  has  been  hitherto  persuaded  to  join  her.  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  for  Europe",  that  the  maritime  forces  should  cause  a 
diversion  to  those  of  the  land.  Any  power  that  has  its  own  coast 
to  defend,  cannot  easily  overcome  the  barriers  of  its  neighbours. 
For  this  purpose  immense  preparations  are  required,  numberless 
troops,  arsenals  of  all  kinds,  and  a  double  provision  of  means  and 
resources,  in  order  to  put  schemes  of  conquest  into  execution. 
Since  navigation  hath  prevailed  in  Europe,  it  enjoys  greater  secu- 
rity at  home,  and  a  more  preponderating  influence  abroad.  Its 
wars  are,  perhaps,  neither  less  frequent,  nor  less  bloody;-  but  it 
suffers  less  ravage,  and  is  less  weakened  by  them.  The  operations 
?re  conducted  with  more  harmopy  and  more  connection;  and 
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thr-re  are  less  of  those  great  effects  that  throw  all  systems  into 
confusion.  There  are  more  attempts,  and  less  mischief.  All  the 
various  passions  of  men  are  directed  towards  one  general  good,  one 
grand  political  view,  one  happy  employment  of  all  natural  and  mo- 
ral faculties;  which  is  no  other  than  commerce. 
Commerce  ^F  f^e  art  °^  navigat'on  arose  from  fishing,  as  that 
of  war  did  from  the  chase,  the  navy  then  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  commerce.  The  desire  of  gain  first  induced  us  to  make 
voyages;  and  one  world  hath  been  conquered  to  enrich  another. 
This  object  of  conquest  has  been  the  foundation  of  commerce; 
and  in  order -to  support  commerce,  naval  forces  have  become  ne- 
cessary, which  are  themselves  produced  by  the  trading  navigation. 
The  Phoenicians,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  at  the  confines 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  receive  and  disperse  all  the  riches  of  the  en- 
cient  world,  founded  their  colonies,  and  built  their  cities,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  commerce.  At  Tyre,  they  were  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean;  at  Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  republic  that  traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the  best  of  the  Euro- 
pean coasts. 

The  Greeks  succeeded  the  Phoenicians;  the  Romans  came  after 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks;  they  held  the  empire  of  the  sea 
as  well  as  of  the  land;  but  they  carried  on  no  other  kind  of  com- 
merce, except  that  of  conveying  into  Italy,  for  "their  own  use,  all 
the  riches  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome 
had  invaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  lost  all  her  acquisitions, 
commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  its  original  source,  towards  the 
east.  There  it  was  established,  while  the  barbarians  over-ran 
Europe.  The  empire  was  divided;  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  art  of 
war,  remained  in  the  west;  but  Italy  preserved,  at  least,  its  com- 
munication with  the  Levant,  where  all  the  treasures  of  India  were 
circulated. 

The  Crusades  exhausted  in  Asia  all  the  rage  of  zeal  and  ambi- 
tion, of  war  and  fanaticism,  with  which  the  Europeans  were  pos- 
sessed: But  they  brought  back  into  Europe  the  taste  of  Asiatic  lux- 
ury; and  redeemed,  by  the  commencement  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, the  blood  and  the  lives  they  had  cost.  Three  centuries  ta- 
ken up  in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  east,  gave  to  the  restless  spirit 
of  Europe  a  recruit  it  stood  in  need  of,  that  it  might  not  perish  by 
a  sort  of  internal  consumption:  They  prepared  the  way  for  that 
ebullition  of  genius  and  activity,  which  since  arose,  and  displayed 
itself  in  the  conquest  and  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguese  attempted  by  degrees  to  double  the  African 
coast.  They  successively  seized  upon  all  the  points,  and  all  the 
ports  that  must  necessarily  lead  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  were  engaged,  for  the  space  of  fourscore  years,  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  all  that  western  coast,  where  this  great  Cape 
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terminates.  In  1497,  Visco  de  Gama  surmounted  this  barrier; 
and  re-ascending  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  arrived  by  a  pas- 
sage of  twelve  hundred  leagues  at  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where -all 
the  treasures  of  the  richest  countries  of  Asia  was  poured  in. 
This  was  the  spot  on  which  the  Portuguese  made  their  conquests. 

While  this  nation  was  employed  in  securing  the  mercantile  ar- 
ticles, the  Spaniards  sie2ed  upon  that  which  purchases  them,  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  metals  became  not  only  a  vehi- 
cle, but  likewise  an  article  of  commerce.  They  immediately  at- 
tracted all  the  rest  in  this  double  capacity.  All  nations  were  in  want 
of  them  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and  obtain 
the  conveniences  they  stood  in  need  of.  The  effusion  of  the  lux- 
ury, and  the  money  of  the  south  of  Europe,  altered  the  face  and 
direction  of  commerce,  at  the  same  time  that  it  extended  its  bounds. 

Bat  the  two  nations  that  had  subdued  the  East  and  "West  In- 
dies, neglected  the  arts  and  agriculture.  Imagining  that  gold  was 
to  give  them  every  thing,  they  never  considered  that  it  is  labour 
alone  which  brings  gold;  and  learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  to 
their  cost,  that  the  industry  which  they  lost  was  more  valuable 
than  the  riches  they  acquired;  and  it  was  from  the  Dutch  that  they 
learned  this  hard  lesson.  .    . 

With  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  either  became  or 
remained  poor;  the  Dutch  soon  acquired  riches  without  either 
lands  or  mines.  Holland  is  a  nation  at  the  service  of  all  the  rest, 
but  who  sells  her  services  at  a  high  price.  As  soon  as  she  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  with  industry  and  freedom, 
which  are  her  tutelary  gods,  she  perceived  that  she  had  not  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  land  to  support  the  sixth  part  of  her  inhabitants. 
She  then  chose  the  whole  world  for  her  domain,  and  resolved  to  en- 
joy it  by  her  navigation  and  commerce.  She  made  all  lands  con- 
tribute to  her  subsistence;  and  all ,  nations  supply  her  with  the 
conveniences  of  life.  Between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, she  took  the  place  of  Flanders,  from  which  she  had  divided, 
in  order  to  be  concentrated  solely  in  herself.  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp had  attracted  Italy  and  Germany  into  their  ports;  Holland 
in  her  turn  became  the  staple  of  all  commercial  powers,  rich  or 
poor.  Not  satisfied  with  calling  together  all  other  nations,  she 
visited  them  herself,  in  order  to  buy  up  from  one  what  another 
wanted;  to  convey  to  the  north  the  merchandize  of  the  south; 
to  sell  to  the  Spaniards  ships  for  cargoes,  and  to  exchange 
upon  the  Baltic  wine  for  wood.  She  imitated  the  stewards  and 
farmers  of  large  estates,  who,  by  the  immense  profits  they  make  in 
them,  are,  one  time  or  other,  enabled  to  buy  them  up.  It  is  at  the 
charges  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  it  were,  that  Holland  succeeded 
in  taking  from  those  powers  part  of  their  conquests  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  profit  of  theircolor 
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nies.  She  availed  herself  of  the  indolence  of  these  proud  con- 
querors; and  by  her  activity  and  vigilance,  got  hold  of  the  key 
of  their  treasures,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  chest,  whichshe 
took  care  to  empty  as  fast  as  they  filled  it.  It  is  thus  that  a  low 
kind  of  people  ruined  two  nations  of  polite  and  noble  manners; 
but  at  the  most  honest  and  the  most  lawful  game  that  can  be  met 
within  the  several  combinations  of  chance. 

Every  circumstance  was  favourable  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  commerce  of  the  republic;  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  at  the  mouths  of  several  great  rivers;  its  proximity  to  the 
mo§t  fertile  or  best  cultivated  lands  of  Europe;  its  natural  con- 
nections with  England  and  Germany,  which  defended  it  against 
France;  the  small  extent  and  fertility  of  its'  own  territory,  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  become  fishermen,  sailors,  brokers, 
bankers,  carriers,  and  commissaries;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour  to 
live  by  industry  for  want  of  domain.  Moral  causes  contribu- 
ted with  the  climate  and  the  soil,  in  establishing  and  advancing 
its  prosperity:  the  liberty  of  its  government,  which  opened  an 
asylum  to  all  strangers  dissatisfied  with  their  own;  the  freedom  of 
its  religion,  which  permitted  a  public  and  quiet  exercise  of  all 
others;  that  is  to  say,  the  agreement  of  the  call  of  nature  with 
that  of  conscience,  of  interests  with  duties;  in  a  word,  that  to- 
leration, that  universal  religion  of  all  equitable  and  enlightened 
minds,  friends  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  God,  as  to  their  father, 
to  men,  as  to  their  brethren.  In  short,  this  commercial  republic 
found  out  the  secret  of  availing  herself  of  all  events,  and  of  mak- 
ing even  the  calamities  and  vices  of  other  nations  concur  in  advan- 
cing its  felicity.  It  turned  to  its  own  advantage  the  civil  wars 
•which  fanaticism  raised  among  people  of  a  violent  spirit,  or  which 
patriotism  excited  among  a  free  people;  the  indolence  and  igno- 
rance maintained  by  bigotry  among  two  nations,  subject  to  the 
guidance  of  the  imagination. 

The  spirit  of  industry  in  Holland,  with  which  was  intermixed  a 
considerable  share  of  that  political  finesse  which  sows  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  and  discord  among  the  nations,  at  length  opened  the  eyes 
of  other  powers.  England  was  the  first  who  perceived,  that 
traffic  might  be  carried  on  without  the  interposition  of  the  Dutch. 
That  nation,  where  the  attempts  of  despotism  had  given  birth  to 
liberty,  because  they  were  antecedent  to  corruption  and  efte- 
minacy,  grew  desirous  of  purchasing  riches  by  labour,  which  is 
the  antidote  to  them.  The  English  first  considered  commerce  as 
the  proper  science  and  support  of  an  enlightened,  powerful,  and 
even  a  virtuous  people.  They  considered  it  rather  as  an  improve- 
ment of  industry  than  an  acquisition  of  enjoyments;  rather  as  an 
encouragement  and  a  source  of  activity  among  the  people,  than  a 
promoter  of  luxury  and  magnificence.     Invited  to  trade  by  their. 
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situation,  it  became  the  spirit  of  their  government,  and  the  means 
of  their  ambition.  All  their  schemes  tended  to  this  great  object, 
la  other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  common  people; 
but  in  this  happy  constitution,  by  the  state  or  the  whole  nation;  cer- 
tainly always  with  the  thirst  of  dominion,  which  implies  the  desire 
of  enslaving,  but  with  means,  at  least,  that  constitute  the  happiness- 
of  the  world  before  it  is  subdued.  By  war,  the  conqueror  is' 
scarcely  more  happy  than  the  conquered;  because  the  only  concern* 
between  them  is  that  of  mischief  and  blood:  But  by  commerce, 
the  conquering  people  necessarily  introduce  industry  into  the  coun- 
try, which  they  would  not  have  conquered,  if  it  had  not  been 
there  already,  or  which  they  could  not  keep,  if  they  had  not 
brought  it  along  with  them.  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Eng- 
land hath  founded  her  commerce  and  her  empire,  and  mutually 
and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  situated  under  as  favourable  a  sky,  and  upon  as 
happy  a  soil,  have  for  a  long  time  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  much  to  bestow  upon  other  nations,  and  scarce  any  thing  to 
ask  from  them.  But  Colbert  was  sensible  that,  in  the  fermenta- 
tion all  Europe  was  in  at  this  time,  there  would  be  an  evident  gain 
for  the  culture  and  productions  of  a  country  that  should  work 
upon  those  of  the  whole  world.  He  opened  manufactures  for  all 
the  arts.  The  woollen  stuffs,  the  silks,  the  dyes,  the  embroideries^ 
the  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  were  brought  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  re- 
finement in  the  hands  of  the  French,  that  they  were  in  great  re- 
quest among  those  nobles  who  were  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
landed  property.  To  increase  the  produce  of  the  arts,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  best  materials,  and  these  could  only  be 
supplied  by  direct  commerce.  The  chances  of  navigation  had 
given  France  some  possessions  in  the  new  world,  as  they  had  to 
all  the  plunderers  that  had  taken  to  the  sea."  The  ambition  of 
some  individuals  had  formed  colonies  there,  which  had  been  at  first 
supported  and  even  aggrandized  by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
English. .  A  national  navy  would  of  course  restore  to  the  mother- 
country  this  natural  connection  with  its  colonists.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  established  its  naval  forces  upon  the  strength  of 
its  commercial  navigation.  The  nation  would  then  necessarily 
make  a  double  profit  upon  the  materials  and  the  workmanship  of 
the  manufactures.  The  French  pushed  this  precarious  and  tem- 
porary branch  with  an  activity  and  spirit  of  emulation  which  must 
have  left  their  rivals  far  behind  them  for  a  long  time;  and  France 
still  enjoys  that  superiority  over  other  nations,  in  all  those  arts  of 
luxury  and  ornament  which  procure  riches  to  industry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  character  of  this  nation,  and  its 
turn  to  trifles,  hath  brought  treasures  to  the  state,  by  the  lucky 
propagation  of  their  fashions.     Like  to  that  light  and  delicate  sex, 
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which  teaches  and  "inspires  us  with  a  taste  for  dress,  the  French 
reign  in  all  courts,  at  least,  by  the  toilet;  and  their  art  of  pleasing 
is  one  of  the  mysterious  sources  of  their  fortune  and  power. 
Other  nations  have  mastered  the  world  by  those  simple  and  rustic 
manners  that  constitute  the  warlike  virtues;  it  was  given  them 
alone  to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  Their  empire  will  last  till 
they  are  debased  under  the  feet  of  their  masters  by  arbitrary  and 
unprincipled  strokes  of  authority,  when  they  will  become  con- 
temptible in  their  own  eyes.  Then  they  will  lose,  with  their 
confidence  in  themselves,  that  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  their  opulence  and  of  the  springs  of  their  activity.  They 
will  soon  have  neither  manufactures,  colonies,  nor  trade. 

This  new  principle  of  the  moral  world  hath  gradually  insinuated 
itself,  till  it  is  become,  as  it  were,  essentially  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation and  existence  of  political  bodies.  The  taste  for.  luxury 
and  ease  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour,  which  constitutes  at 
present  the  chief  strength  of  a  state.  In  reality,  the  sedentary 
occupations  of  the  mechanic  arts  render  men  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  injuries  of  the  seasons,  and  less  fit  to  be  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  which  is  the  first  nutritive  principle  of  life.  But  still 
it  is  better  that  the  human  race  should  be  enervated  under  the 
roofs  of  workshops,  than  inured  to  hardships  under  tents;  because 
war  destroys,  while  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  creates.  By  this 
happy  revolution  in  manners,  the  general  maxims  of  politics  have 
altered  the  face  of  Europe.  A  people  immersed  in  poverty  can 
no  longer  become  formidable  to  a  rich  nation.  Strength  is  at 
present  an  attendant  on  riches;  because  riches  are  no  longer  the 
fruits  of  conquest,  but  the  product  of  assiduous  labour,  and  of  a 
life  spent  in  unremitted  employment.  Gold  and  silver  corrupt 
only  those  indolent  minds  who  indulge  in  the  delights  of  luxury, 
upon  that  stage  of  intrigue  and  meanness,  that  is  called  greatness. 
But  these  metals  employ  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  people;  they 
excite  a  spirit  of  agriculture  in  the  fields,  of  navigation  in  the  ma- 
ritime cities;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  they  introduce  the 
manufacturing  of  arms,  clothing,  furniture,  and  the  construction 
of  buildings.  A  spirit  of  emulation  exists  between  man  and  na- 
ture; they  are  perpetually  improving  each  other.  The  people  are 
formed  and  fashioned. by  the  arts  they  profess.  If  there  aresome 
occupations  which  soften  and  degrade  the  human  race,  there  are 
others  by  which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.  If  it  be  true  that 
art  renders  them  unnatural,  they  do  not,  at  least,  propagate  in- 
order,  to  destroy  themselves,  as  among  the  barbarous  nations  in 
heroic  times.  It  is  certainly  an  easy  and  agreeable  task,  to  de- 
scribe the  Romans,  with  the  single  art  of  war,  subduing  all  the 
other  arts  and  all  the  other  nations,"  indolent  or  commercial,  civi- 
lized or  savage;  breaking  or  despising  the  vessels  of  Corinth,  more 
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happy  with  their  gods  made  of  clay,  than  with  the  golden  statues 
of  their 'worthless  emperors.  But  it  is  a  more  pleasing,  and,  per- 
haps, a  finer  sight,  to  view  all  Europe  peopled  with  laborious  na*  • 
tions,  who  are  continually  going  round  the  globe,  to  cultivate  and 
mike  it  fit  for  mankind;  to  see  them  put  in  motion,  by  the  vivi- 
fying breath  of  industry,  all  the  regenerating  powers  of  nature} 
seek,  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  bowels  of  rocks,  iot 
new  supports,  or  new  enjoyments;  stir  and  raise  up  the  earth  with 
all  the  mechanic  powers  invented  by  genius;  establish  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  by  the  happy  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  a  communication  of  flying  bridges,  as  it  were,  that 
unite  one  continent  with  the  other;  pursue  all  the  tracks  of  the 
sun,  overcome  the  annual  barriers,  and  pass  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;  in  a  word,  to  see  them 
open  all  the  streams  of  population  and  pleasure,  in  order  to  pour 
them  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  through  a  thousand  channels. 
It  is  then,  perhaps,  that  the  Divinity  contemplates  his  work  with 
satisfaction,  and  does  not  repent  himself  of  having  made  man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce:  Let  us  now  admire  the  genius 
of  the  trader.  The  same  understanding  that  Newton  had  to  cal- 
culate the  motions  of  the  stars,  he  exerts  in  tracing  the  motions 
of  the  commercial  people  that  fertilize  the  earth.  His  problems 
are  the  more  difficult  to  resolve,  as  the  circumstances  of  them  are 
not  taken  from  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  systems  of  the 
geometrician  are;  but  depend  upon  the  caprices  of  men,  and  un- 
certainty of  a  thousand  events.  That  exactness  of  combination 
that  Cromwell  and  Richelieu  must  have  had,  the  one  to  destroy, 
the  other  to  establish  despotic  monarchy,  the  trader  also  possesses 
and  carries  it  further:  For  he  takes  in  both  worlds  at  one  view, 
and  directs  his  operations  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  relative  con- 
siderations, which  it  is  seldom  given  to  the  statesman,  or  even  to 
the  philosopher,  to  comprehend  and  estimate.  Nothing  must  es- 
cape himj  he  must  foresee  the  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  the 
plenty,  the  scarcity,  and  the  quality  of  commodities,  upon  the  de- 
parture or  return  of  his  ships;  the  influence  of  political  affairs 
upon  those  of  commerce;  the  changes  which  war  or  peace  must 
necessarily  occasion  in  the  prices  and  run  of  merchandise,  in  the 
quantity  and  choice  of  provisions,  in  the  state  of  the  cities  and 
ports  of  the  whole  world;  he  must  know  the  consequences  that 
an  alliance  of  the  two  northern  nations  may  have  under  the  tor- 
rid zone;  the  progress,  either  towards  aggrandizement  or  decay, 
of  the  several  trading  companies;  the  counter  stroke  that  the  fall 
of  any  European  power  in  India  may  give  to  Africa  and  America; 
the  stagnation  that  may  be  produced  in  certain  countries,  by  the 
blocking  up  of  some  channels  of  industry;  the  reciprocal  connec- 
tion there  is  between  most  branches  of  trade,  and  the  mutual  as.- 
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s  they  lend,  by  the  temporary  injuries  they  seem  to  inflict 
upon  each  other;  he  must  know  the  proper  time  to  begin,  amJ 
when  to  stop  in  all  new  undertakings:  In  a  word,  he  must  know 
the  art  of  making  all  other  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and  to 
make  his  own  fortune  with  that  of  his  country,  or  rather  to  en- 
rich  himself  by  extending  the  general  prosperity  of  mankind; 
Such  are  the  objects  that  fall  under  the  profession  of  a  merchant. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  trader's  peculiar  business  to  pry  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat  with  his  equals  in  appear- 
ance as  if  they  were  honest,  but,  in  reality,  as  if  they  were  men 
of  no  probity.  Commerce  is  a  science  that  requires  at  the  same 
time  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  The  difficulty  of 
the  science,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  less  owing  to  the  multipli- 
city of  objects,  than  to  the  rapaciousness  of  those  who  profess  it.  If 
emulation  increases  a  concurrence  of  efforts,  the  success  of  them 
is  prevented  by  jealousy.  If  interest  is  the  vice  that  destroys  pro- 
fessions in  general,  what  must  be  its  effects  upon  that  profession 
which  owes  its  existence  to  that  principle?  Its  own  eagerness  de-, 
stroys  it.  The  thirst  of  gain  spreads  over  commerce  a  spirit  of 
avarice  that  contracts  every  thing,  even  the  means  of  amassing. 

Are  merchants  to  be  blamed  for  that  rivalship  of  governments 
which  restrains  general  industry  by  reciprocal  prohibitions?  or  is 
the  censure  to  fall  on  the  tyranny  of  authority,  which,  in  order  to 
acquire  gain  without  the  trouble  of  commerce,  confines  all  the 
classes  of  industry  by  corporations?  Certainly  on  the  latter;  for 
all  these  societies  stifle  the  very  life  of  commerce,  which  is  liberty. 
To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  working, 
is  to  condemn  him  "at. once  to  idleness  by  indigence,  and  to  indi- 
gence by  idleness:  it  is  to  diminish  the  sum  total  of  national  labour; 
to  impoverish  the  people  by  enriching  the  treasury;  and  to  anni- 
hilate them  both. 

The  jealousy  of  trade  between  states  is  nothing  more  than  a  se- 
cret conspiracy  to  ruin  each,  other,  without  enriching  either. 
Those  who  govern  the  people,  employ  the  same  address  in  de- 
fending themselves  from  the  industry  of  nations,  aS  in  preserving 
themselves  from  the  intrigues  of  the  great.  One  single  mean  and 
wicked  man  is  able  to  introduce  a  hundred  restraints  into  Europe. 
New  chains  are  forged  as  fast  as  destructive  weapons.  Prohibitions 
in  commerce,  and  extortions  in  the  finance,  have  given  rise  to 
smugglers  and  galley  slaves,  to  customs  and  monopolies,  to  pirates 
and  excisemen.  Centinels  and  obstacles  are  placed  in  all  parts  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  land.  The  traveller  enjoys  no  quiet,  the  mer- 
chant preserves  no  property;  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  snares  of  an  insidious  legislation,  that  mingles 
the  offence  with  the  prohibition,,  and  the  penalty  with  the  of- 
fence.    A  man   becomes  culpable  without  knowing  it.  Or  with- 
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out  meaning  to  be  so:  He  is  arrested,  plundered,  and  taxed, 
though  he  is  all  the  while  innocent.  The  rights  of  the  people 
are  invaded  by  their  protectors;  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  in- 
vaded by  the  citizen:  The  courtier  is  perpetually  tormenting  the 
statesman;  and  the  contractor  oppresses  the  merchant.  Such  is 
the  state  of  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  commercial  wars? 

It  is  natural  enough,  that  a  people,  pent  up  in  the  icy  regions 
of  the  north,  should  wrest  iron  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
that  refuses  them  subsistence;  and  should  go  sword  in  hand  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  another  nation:  Hunger,  which  knows  no  laws, 
cannot  violate  any,  and  seems  to  plead  an  excuse  for  these  hosti- 
lities. They  must  necessarily  live  by  carnage,  when  they  have  no 
corn.  But,  when  a  nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  can  furnish  subsistence  to  several  Other  states  from 
the  superfluity  of  their  own  riches;  what  interest  can  they  have 
in  declaring  war  against  other  industrious  nations;  to  obstruct 
their  navigation  and  their  labours;  in  a  word,  to  forbid  them  to 
live  on  pain  of  death?  Why  do  they  arrogate  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  branch  of  trade,  a  right  of  fishing  and  sailing,  asif  it 
were  a  matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  sea  were  to  be  divided 
into  acres  as  well  as  the  land?  We  can  certainly  discover  the  mo- 
tives of  such  wars;  we  know  that  the  jealousy  of  commerce  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  jealousy  of  power.  But  have  any  people  the 
right  to  obstruct  a  work  they  cannot  execute  themselves,  and  to 
condemn  another  nation  to  idleness,  because  they  choose  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  it? 

A  war  of  commerce  is  a  contradiction  in  terms!  Commerce 
nourishes,  but  war  destroys:  Commerce  may,  possibly,  give  rise 
to  war,  and  keep  it  up;  but  war  cuts  off  all  the  sources  of  com- 
merce. Whatever  one  nation  may  gain  upon  another  in  commerce, 
it  is  a  source  of  industry  and  emulation  for  them  both:  In  war,  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  mutual  loss;  for  plunder,  fire,-  and  sword,  nei- 
ther improve  lands,  nor  enrich  mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce 
are  so  much  the  more  fatal,  as,  by  the  present  influence  of  the 
sea  over  the  land,  and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  conflagration  becomes  general;  and  because  the  dissen- 
tions  of  two  maritime  powers  excite  the  spirit  of  discord  among  all 
their  allies,  and  occasion  inactivity  even  among  the  neutral  powers. 

All  the  coasts  and  seas  tinged  with  blood  and- covered  with  car- 
cases, the  thunder  of  war  reaching  from  pole  to  pole,  between  A- 
frica,  Asia,  and  America,  as  well  throughout- the  sea  that  se- 
parates us  from  the  new  world,  as  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
the  pacific  ocean;  such  is  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  two  last 
wars,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  alternately  sha- 
ken, or  have  distinguished  themselves  by  some  great  stroke.     The 
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earth,  however,  was  depopulated,  and  commerce  did  not,  repair 
the  loss,  the  lands  were  exhausted  by  taxes,  and'  the  channels  of 
navigation  did  not  assist  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  loans 
of  thestateruined  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  by  usurious  profiis,  the 
forerunners  of  bankruptcy.  Even  those  powers  that  were  victorious 
sank  under  the  weight  of  their  conquests,  and,  seizing  upon  a  greater 
extent  of  land  than  they  could  either  keep  Or  cultivate,  involved 
themselves  in  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.'  The  neutral  powers, 
who  were  desirous  of  enriching  themselves  in  peace,  in  the  midst 
©f  these;  broils,  received  and  put  up  with  insults  more  disgraceful 
than  the  defeats  of  an  open  vrzr. 

How  highly  absurd  are  those  commercial  wars,  equally  destruc- 
tive to  the  nations  concerned,  without  being  advantageous  to  such 
as  are  not  engaged  in  them;  those  wars,  where  the  sailors  become 
soldiers  and  the  merchant  ships  are  turned  into  privateers-,  where 
the  traffic  between  the  mother- pountries  and  their  colonies  is  in- 
terrupted, and  the  price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  raised! 
What  a  source  of  political  abuses  are  those  treaties  pf  commerce 
which  become  so  many  seeds  of  war!  those  exclusive  privileges 
which  one  nation  acquires  over  another,  either  for  a  traffic  of  lux- 
ury, or  fpr  the  necessaries  of  life!  A  general  liberty  granted  tp 
industry  and  commerce,  is  the  only  treaty  which  a  maritime  power 
should  establish  at  home,  or  negociate  abroad.  A  nation  that 
would  take  this  step,  would  be  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
The  more  labour  was  enpouraged  upon  land,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  ships  there  were  at  sea,  so  much  thempre  would  such  a  peo- 
ple enjoy  the  advantages  aimed  at  by  negociations  and  by  war}  for 
there  will  be  no  increase  of  riches  in  any  country,  if  there  be  no 
industry  among  its  neighbours,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  by 
articles  of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of  gold  and  silver.  But  with- 
out- commerce  and  industry,  there  can  be  np  metals,  nor  manu- 
factures of  value;  nor  can  either  of  these  springs  of  riches  exist 
without  liberty.  The  inactivity  of  one  nation  is  prejudicial  to  all 
the  rest,  either  by  increasing  their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them 
what  it  ought  to  produce.  The  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
commerce  and  industry,  is  the  total  subversion  of  order. 

The  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  supplied  by  the  flocks  of 
England;  and  the  silk  manufactures  of  Italy  are  improved  even  in 
Germany.  The  wines  of  Portugal  might  be  improved,  were  it  not 
for  the  exclusive  charter  granted  to  a  particular  company.  The 
mountains  of  the  north  and  south  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  Eur 
rope  with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallips  would  of  course,  pror- 
duce  a  greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Manufactures  would  be 
raised  in  barren  countries,  if  these  could  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  a  free  circulation.  Whole  provinces 
would  not  be  left  uncultivated  in  the  heart  of  a  country,  in  order 
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to  fertilize  some  unwholsome  morasses;  where,  while  the  people 
are  supported  by  the  productions  of  the  land,  the  influence  of  the 
air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  destruction.  We  should  not  see 
all  the  rich  produce  of  commerce  confined,  to  particular  cities  of  a 
large  kingdom,  as  the  privileges  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  people 
are  to  some  particular  families.  Circulation  would  be  quicker,  and 
the  consumption  increased.  Each  province  would  cultivate  its  fa- 
vourite production,  and  each  family  its  own  little  field.  And  un- 
der every  roof  there  would  be  one  child  to  spare  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  Europe,  like  China, 
would  swarm  •  with  multitudes  of  industrious  people.  In  short, 
freedom  of  trade  would  insensibly  produce  that  universal  peace, 
which  a  brave  but  humane  monarch  once  considered  not  as  mere-  , 
ly  chimerical.  While  each  man  calculated  his. own  advantage,  the 
ijational  system  of  happiness  would  be  founded  on  the  improve- 
ment of  reason,  which  would  prove  a  more  effectual  security  to 
morals  "than  the  phantoms  of  superstition.  These  presently  dis- 
appear, as  soon  as  passions  exert  themselves,  whilst  reason  gains 
strength,  and  advances  to  maturity  along  with  them. 

.  Commerce,  which  arises  naturally  from  agricul- 

Jgncutture.  ture>  returns  t0  -lt  by  ;ts  propensity,  and  by  its  cir- 
culation; Thus,  the  rivers  return  to  the  sea,  which  has  produced 
them,  by  the  exhalation  of  its  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the  fall 
of  those  vapours  in  the  form  of  waters.  The  quantity  of  gold 
brought  by  the  transportation  and  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  returns  again  at  last  into  its  bosom,  and  reproduces  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.  If  the  lands 
are  not  cultivated,  all  commerce  is  precarious;  because  it  is  depriv- 
ed of  its  principal  fund,  the  productions  of  nature.  Nations  that 
are  only  maritime,  or  commercial,  enjoy,  it  is  true,  the  fruits  of 
commerce;  but  the  tree  belongs  to  those  people  who  are  skilled 
in  the  cultivation  of  lapd.  Agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  chief  and 
real  opulence  of  a  state.  / 

This  is  a  circumstance  that  had  escaped  the  Romans  in  the  in- 
toxication of  their  conquests,  which  had  given  them  all  the  earth 
without  their  cultivating  it.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Barbarians, 
who,  destroying  by  the  sword  an  empire  that  had  been  established 
by  it,  abandoned  to  slaves  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  of  which 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  fruits  and  the  property.  This 
point  was  mistaken  also,  even  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  East  and  West  Indies:  Whether  it  was  that  in  Eu- 
rope the  people  were  too  much  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or 
religion;  or,  that  the  conquests  made  by  Portugal  and  Spain  beyond 
the  seas,  having  brought  us  treasures  without  labour,  we  content- 
ed ourselves  with  enjoying  thern  by  luxury  and  the  arts,  without 
thinking  of  perpetuating  these  riches. 
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But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceased  for  want  of  an  object. 
"When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  new  world  had  been  fought  for 
and  divided,  it  became  necessary  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  colonists  of  these  settlements.  As  these  were 
Europeans,  they  cultivated  for  Europe  productions  which  it  did 
not  furnish,  and  asked  in  return  those  provisions  which  custom 
had  made  natural  to  them.  In  proportion  as  the  colonies  were 
peopled,  and  the  number  of  sailors  and  manufactures  increased 
with  the  increase  of  productions,  the  lands  must  necessarily  fur- 
nish a  surplus  of  subsistence  for  the  increase,  of  population;  an 
augmentation  of  indigenous  commodities,  for  foreign  articles  of 
exchange  and  consumption.  The  hard  labours  of  navigation, 
and  the  corruption  of  provisions  in  the  transportation,  causing 
a  greater  loss  of  materials  and  produce,  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  solicit  and  stir  up  the  earth  to  yield  her  fruits  in  greater 
abundance.  The  consumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from 
lessening  that  of  European  productions,  served  only  to  increase 
and  extend  it  upon  all  the  seas,  in  all  the  ports,  and  in  all  the 
cities  where  commerce  and  industry  prevailed.  Thus  the  people 
who  were  the  most  commercial,  necessarily  became  at  the  same 
time  the  best  cultivators. 

England  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new  system.  She  es- 
tablished and  encouraged  it  by  honours  and  premiums  bestowed 
upon  the  planters.  A  medal  was  struck  and  presented  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  with  the  following  inscription,  For  having  planted 
oak.  Triptolemus  and  Ceres  were  adored  in  antiquity  only  from 
similar  motives:  and  yet  temples  and  altars  are  still  erected  to  lazy 
monks!  The  God  of  nature  will  not  suffer  that  mankind  should 
perish.  He  hath  implanted  in  all  generous  and  sublime  souls, 
the  hearts  of  all  people,  and  of  enlightened  monarch?,  this  idea, 
that  labour  is  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  labours  is  that  of  cultivating  the  land.  The  eulo- 
gium  of  agriculture  is  in  its  own  reward,  in  the  satisfying  of  our 
wants.  If  I  had  a  subject  who  could  produce  two  blades  of  corn 
instead  of  one,  said  a  monarch,  I  should  prefer  him  to  all  the  men 
of  political  genius  in  the  state-.  What  pity  is  it  that  such  a  king, 
and  such  an  opinion  are  merely  the  fiction  of  Dr  Swift's  brain! 
But  a  nation  that  can  produce  such  writers,  must  necessarily  verify 
this  beautiful  sentence;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  England 
doubled  the  produce  of  its  cultivation. 

Led  by  the  example  of  the  English,  all  other  nations  that  knew 
the  value  of  industry,  brought  it  back  to  its'  true  origin,  and  pri- 
mal y  destination.  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  French, 
who,  under  the  administration  of  three  cardinals,  had  scarce  been 
allowed  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured,  at 
length,  to  write  on  matters  of  importance,  and  of  evident  utility. 
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The  undertaking  of  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
placed  every  object  in  view,  and  set  all  men  of  abilities  at  work. 
The  Spirit  of  Laws  was  published,  and  the  boundaries  of  genius 
were  enlarged.  Natural  history  was  written  by  a  French  Pliny, 
who  surpassed  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  art  of  knowing  and  de-' 
scribing  nature.  This  history,  bold  and  great  as  its  subject,  warm- 
ed the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  and  attached  them  powerfully 
to  contemplations,  which  a  nation  cannot  relinquish,  without  again 
degenerating  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  In  less  than,  twenty  years, 
the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  were  open  to  their  real  interests. 
They  communicated  their  knowledge  to  government;  and  agri- 
culture, if  it  was  not  -encouraged  by  rewards,  was,  at  least,  pa- 
tronized by  some  ministers. 

Germany  hath  felt  the  happy  influence  of  that  enlightened 
spirit  which  fertilizes  the  earth,  and  increases  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  All  the  northern  climates  have  exerted  themselves 
to  make  the  most  of  their  lands.  Even  Spain  has  been  active; 
and,  though  deficient  in  natives,  has  at  least  engaged  foreign  hus- 
bandmen to  labour  in  her  uncultivated  provinces. 

It  is  a  singular  and  yet  a  natural  circumstance,  that  men  should 
have  returned  to  the  first  of  the  arts  only,  after  having  gone 
through  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  the  human  mind, 
not  to  regain  the  right  path,  till  after  it  hath  exhausted  itself  in 
pursuing  false  tracks.  It  is  always  going  forwards;  and,  as  it  re- 
linquished agriculture,  to  follow  the  road  of  commerce  and  luxury, 
it  went  rapidly  round  the  circle,  and  returned  at  last  into  the  nur- 
sery of  all  the  arts,  where  it  fixed  its  residence,  from  the  same 
motives  of  interest  that  had  made  it  quit  it  before.  Thus  the  ava- 
ricious and  curious  man,  who  banishes  himself  from  his  country 
in  his  youth,  tired  with  running  about  the  world,  returns  at  last  to 
live  and  die  under  his  native  roof. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  upon  and  arises  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land.  It  forms  the  internal  strength  of  states;  and  brings 
riches  into  them  from  without.  Every  power  which  comes  from 
any  other  source  except  the  land,  is  artificial  and  precarious,  either 
in  natural  or  moral  philosophy.  Industry  and  commerce,  which 
do  not  act  immediately  upon  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  are  in 
the  power  of  foreign  nations,  %vho  may  either  dispute  these  ad- 
vantages through  emulation,  or  deprive  the  country  of  them 
through  envy.  This  may  be  done  either  by  establishing  the 
same  branch  of  industry  among  themselves,  or  by  suppressing  the 
exportation  of  their  own  unwrought  materials,  or  the  importation 
of  those  materials  in  manufacture..  But  a  state  well  manured,  and 
well  cultivated,  produces  men  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  those 
men  produce  riches.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which  the  dragon  sows 
to  bring  forth  soldiers  to  destroy  each  other;  it  is  the  milk  of 
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Juno,  which  peoples  the  heavens  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  stars. 

The  government,  therefore,  Owes  its  support  to  the  fields  ra- 
ther than  to  the  cities.  The  first  are  mothers  and  nurses,  always 
fruitful;  the  others  are  nothing  more  than  daughters;  often  un- 
grateful and  barren.  The  cities  can  scarcely  subsist,  but  from  the 
'superfluous  part  of  the  population  and  produce  of  the  fields.  Even 
the  fortified  places  and  ports  of  trade,  which  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  whole  world  by  their  ships,  which  diffuse  more  riches 
than  they  possess,  do  not,  however,  attract  all  the  treasures  they 
dispense,  but  by  the  produce  of  the  fields  that  surround  them. 
The  tree  must  therefore  be  watered  at  its  root.  The  cities  will 
only  be  flourishing  in  proportion  as  the  fields  are  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  less  upon  the  soil  than  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Spain,  and  even  Italy,  though  situated  under  a  cli- 
mate the  most  favourable  to  agriculture,  produce  less  than  France 
or  England;  because  the  efforts  of  nature  are  impeded  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  by  the  form  of  their  government.  In  all  parts  where 
the  inhabitants  are  attached  to  the  country  by  property,  by  the 
security  of  their  funds  and  revenues,  the  lands  will  flourish  and 
prosper.  In  all  parts  where  the  privileges  are  not  confined  to  the 
cities,  and  the  labours  to  the  countries,  every  preprietor  will  be 
fond  of  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  and  will  increase  and  em- 
bellish it  by  assiduous  cultivation;  and  his  children  will  be  multi- 
plied in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  his  means  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  government  to  fayour  the  hus- 
bandmen, in  preference  to  all  the  indolent  classes  of  society.  No- 
bility is  but  an  odious  distinction,  when  not  founded  upon  services 
of  real  and  unquestionable  advantage  to  the  state;  asr  for  instance, 
the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the  encroachments  of  conquest, 
and  against  the  enterprises  of  despotism.  The  nobles  furnish 
only  a  precarious,  and  oftentimes  a  fatal  assistance;  when,  after 
having  led  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life  in  the  cities,  they 
go  forth  to  lend  a  feeble  defence  to  their  country  in  her  fleets 
and  in  her  armies;  and  afterwards  return  to  court,  to  solicit 
as  a  reward  for  their  baseness,  places  and  honours,  which  are 
irritating  and  burdensome  to  the  nation.  The  clergy  are  a  set 
of  men  of  no  use,  at  least  to  the  earth,  even  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  prayer.  But  when,  with  scandalous  morals,  they  preach 
a  doctrine  which,  from  their  ignorance  and  from  their  example, 
is  rendered  doubly  incredible  and  impracticable;  when,  after  having 
disgraced,  discredited,  and  overturned  religion,  by  a  variety  of 
abuses,  of  sophisms,  of  crimes,  and  usurpations,  they  wish  to  diffuse 
it  by  persecution;  then  this  privileged,  idle,  and  turbulent  set  of 
men,   become  the  mosit  dreadful  enemies  of  the  slate  and  of  the 
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nation.  The  only  good  and  respectable  part  of  them  that  remains, 
is  that  set  of  the  clergy  who  are  most  despised  and  most  burdened 
with  duty,  and  who  being  situated  among  the  lower  class  of  people 
in  the  country,  labour,  edify,  advise,  comfort,  and  relieve  a  multi- 
tude of  unhappy  persons. 

The  husbandmen  deserve  to  be  preferred  by  government,  even 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  the  professors  of  either  the  mechanical 
or  liberal  arts.  To  encourage  and  to  protect  the  arts  of  luxury, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  fields  neglected,  that  source  of 
industry  which  has  first  erected  and  supports  them,  is  to  forget 
the  order  of  the  several  relations  between  nature  and  society.  To 
favour  the  arts,  and  to  neglect  agriculture,  is  to  remove  the  basis 
of  a  pyramid,  in  order  to  finish  the  top.  The  mechanical  arts  en- 
gage a  sufficient  number  of  hands  by  the  attraction  of  the  riches 
they  procure  to  the  undertakers,  by  the  comforts  they  supply  the 
workmen  with,  by  the  ease,  pleasures,  and  conveniences  that  arise 
in  cities  where  the  several  branches  of  industry  are  encouraged. 
It  is  the  rustic  life  that  stands  in  need  of  encouragement  for  the 
hard  labours  it  is  exposed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  losses 
and  vexations  it  sustains.  The  husbandman  is  placed  at  a  distance 
from  every  object  that  can  either  flatter  his  ambition,  or  gratify 
his  curiosity.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  distinc- 
tions and  pleasures  of  society.  He  cannot  give  his  children  a  po- 
lite education,  without  sending  them  far  from  him,  nor  place  them 
in  a  road  of  fortune  that  may  distinguish  and  advance  them.  He 
does  not  enjoy  the  sacrifices  he  makes  for  them,  while  they  are 
educated  at  a  distance  from  him.  In  a  word,  he  undergoes  all 
the  troubles  that  nature  brings,  without  being  benefited  by  its 
pleasures,  unless  supported  by  the  paternal  care  of  government. 
Every  thing  is  burdensome  and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes, 
the  very  name  of  which  sometimes  makes  his  condition  more 
wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  arts  by  their  particular 
genius,  which  makes  this  attachment  grow  up  into  a  kind  of  pas- 
sion; and  likewise  by  the  reputation  they  reflect  on  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  ad- 
mire the  work  of  genius,  without  esteeming  and  caressing  the  per- 
sons endowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.  But  the  man  de- 
voted to  a  rustic  life,  unless  he  enjoys  in  quietness  what  he  possesses, 
md  what  he  gathers;  if  he  is  incapable  of  improving  the  benefit 
<H  his  condition,  because  the  sweets  of  it  are  taken  from  him;  if 
military  services,  if  vassalage  and  taxes  are  to  rob  him  of  his  son, 
lis  cattle,  and  his  grain,  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  curse  both 
we  climate  and  the  earth  that  torment  him,  and  to  abandon  his 
nelds  and  his  country. 

A  wise  government  cannot  refuse  to  pay  its  principal  attention  to 
▼ol.  in.  3  D 
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agriculture,  without  destruction  to  itself.  The  most  ready  and 
effectual  means  of  assisting  it,  is  to  favour  the  multiplication  of  its 
produce  of  every  kind,  by  the  most  free  and  unbounded  circula- 
'  tion. 

An  indefinite  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  renders  a 
people  at  the  same  time  commercial  and  attentive  to  agriculture;  it 
extends  the  views  of  the  farmer  towards  trade,  and  those  of  the 
merchant  towards  cultivation:  It  connects  them  by  ties  that  are 
regularly  kept  up.  All  men  belong  equally  to  the  villages  and  to 
the  cities;  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  connection  and  communication 
maintained  between  the  provinces.  The  circulation  of  commodi- 
ties in  reality  brings  on  the-  golden  age,  in  which  streams  of  milk 
and  honey  are  said  to  have  flowed  through  the  plains.  ATI  the 
lands  are  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent;  the  meadows  are  favoura- 
ble to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they  feed;  the  growth  of  corn  encourages 
that  of  vines,  by  furnishing  a  constant  and  certain  subsistence  to 
him  who  neither  sows  nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes,  and  gathers  his 
fruit. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  a  contrary  system,  and  at- 
tempt to  regulate  agriculture,  and  the  circulation  of  its  produce  by 
particular  laws;  let  us  observe  what  mischiefs  will  ensue.  The  pry- 
ing interference  of  authority  will,  not  only  wish  to  see  and  know 
•every  thing  that  is  done,  but  even  impede  the  doing  of  it.  Men  will 
be  led  like  their  cattle,  or  transported  like  their  corn,  they  will  be 
collected  in  crowds,  and  dispersed  at -the  nod  of  a  tyrant,  to 
be  slaughtered  in  the  carnage  of  war,  or  to  perish  to  no  purpose 
in  fleets  or  in  colonies.  The  life  of  a  state  will  become  its  de- 
struction. Neither  the  lands,  nor  the  people  will  be  enabled  to 
prosper,  and  the  states  will  tend  quickly  to  their  dissolution,  that 
is,  to  that  separation  which  is  always  preceded  by  the  massacre  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  their  rulers.  What  then  will  become  of 
manufacturers? 

„',._,  Agriculture'  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  when  it 

Manufacturers.    has  been  carHed  tQ  that  degree  of  abundance  and 

perfection  which  gives  men  leisure  to  sit  down,  invent,  and  pro- 
cure themselves  the  conveniences  of  life;  and  when  it  has  pro- 
duced a  population  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  employed  on  other 
labours,  besides  what  are  due  to  the  land.  Then  a  people  must 
•  necessarily  become  either  soldiers,  navigators,  or  manufacturers. 
As  soon  as  war  has  blunted  the  rudeness  and  ferosity  of  a  robust 
nation;  as  soon  as  it  has  nearly  circumscribed  the  extent  of  an 
empire,  those  men  who  have  been  exercised  in  arms  must  then 
apply  themselves  to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the  ropes,  the 
scissars,  the  shuttle;  in  a  word,  of  all  the  tools  of  commerce  and 
industry;  for  the  land,  which  subsisted  so  many  men  without  any 
of  their  own  labour,  does  not  .require  them  to  return  to  the  plough. 
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As  the  arts  ever  have  a  country  of  their  own,  a  peculiar  place 
of  refuge,  where  they  are  carried  on  and  flourish  in  tranquillity,  it 
is  easier  to  repair  thither  in  search  of  them,  than  to  wait  at  home 
till  they  shall  have  grown  up,  and  shall  have  advanced  with  the 
tardy  progression  of  ages,  and  the  favour  of  chance,  which  pre- 
sides over  the  discoveries  of  genius.  Thus  all  the  industrious  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  borrowed  the  most  considerable  share  of  the 
arts  from  Asia.  There  invention  seems  to  have  been  a,s  original 
as  mankind. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  those  climates  hath  at  all  times  en- 
gendered a  most  numerous  race  of  people,  as  well  as  abundance  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  There,  laws  and  arts,  the  offspring  of  genius 
and  tranquillity,  have^arisen  from  the  settled  state  of  government; 
and  luxury,  the  parent  of  every  enjoyment  that  attends  industry, 
has  sprung  out  of  the  richness  of  the  soil.  India,  China,  Persia,  ' 
and  Egypt,  were  in  possession  not  only  of  all  the  treasures  of  na- 
ture, but  also  of  the  most  brilliant  inventions  of  art.  War  has  fre- 
quently obliterated  every  monument  of  genius  in  these  parts*  but 
they,  as  well  as  mankind,  revive  again  out  of.their  own  ruins. 
Not  unlike  those  laborious  swarms  we  see  perish  in  their  hives  by 
the  wintry  blast  of  the  north,  and  which  reproduce  themselves  in 
spring,  retaining  still  the  same  love  of  labour  and  order;  there  are 
certain  Asiatic  nations  which  have  always  preserved  the  arts  of  lux- 
ury with  their  materials,  notwithstanding  the  incursions  and  con- 
quests of  the  Tartars. 

It  was  in  a  country  successively  subdued  by  the  Scythians, 
Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  not 
even  Christianity  nor  time  could  civilize,  recovered  the  arts  and 
sciences  without  searching  for  them.  The  Crusades  exhausted 
their  fanatic  zeal,  and  threw  off  their  barbarism  at  Constantino- 
ple. It  was  by  journeying  to  visit  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who 
was  born  in  a  manger,  and  died  on  a  cross,  that  they  acquired  a 
taste  for  magnificence,  grandeur,  and  wealth.  By  them  the  Asia- 
tic pomp  was  introduced  into  the  courts  of  Europe.  Italy,  the 
seat  from  whence  religion  spread  her  empire  over  other  coun- 
tries, was  the  first  to  adopt  a  species  of  industry  that  was  of  bene- 
fit to  her  temples,  the  ceremonies  of  her  worship,  and  those  pro- 
cessions which  serve  to  keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the  senses, 
when  once  she  has  seized  on  the  heart.  Christian  Rome,  after 
having  borrowed  her  rites  from  the  eastern  nauons,  was  still  to 
draw  from  thence  their  support,  the  splendor  of  wealth. 

Venice,  whose  gallies  were  ranged  under  the  banner  of  liberty, 
could  not  fail  of  being  industrious.  The  Italians  raised  up  manu- 
factures, and  were  a  long  time  in  possession  of  all  th'e-arts,  even 
after  the  conquest  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  caused  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  world  to  overflow  in  Europe.  Flanders 
drew  her  handycrafts  from  Italy;  England  hers  from  Flanders; 
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and  France  borrowed  the  general  industry  of  all  countries.  Of 
the  English  she  purchased  her  stocking  looms,  which  work  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the  needle.  The  number  of  hands  unoccupied 
from  the  introduction  of  the  loom,  were  employed  in  making  of 
lace,  which  was  taken  from  the  people  of  Flanders.  Paris  sur- 
passed Persia  in  her  carpets,  and  Flanders  in  her  tapestry,  in  the 
elegance  of  her  patterns,  and  beauty  of  her  dyes;  and  excelled 
Venice  in  the  transparency  and  size  of  her  mirrors.  France  learn- 
ed to  dispense  with  part  of  her  Italian  silks,  and  with  English 
broad  clothes.  The  Germans  have  kept,  with  their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  the  superiority  in  melting,  tempering,  and  working 
up  those  metals.  But  the  art  of  giving,  the  polish  and  fashion  to 
every  article  that  pan  be  concerned  in  the  ornaments  of  luxury, 
and  the  conveniences  of  life,  seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
French;  whether  it  be  that  they,  in  the  vanity  of  pleasing  others, 
find  the  means  of  succeeding  by  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
brilliant  show;  or  that,  in  reality,  grace  and  ease  are  the  constant 
attendants  of  a  people  naturally  lively  and  gay,  and  who,  by  in- 
stinct, are  in  possession  of  taste. 

.Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to  have  arts  to  employ 
their  materials,  and  should  multiply  their  productions  to  main- 
tain their  artists.  Were  they  acquainted  only  with  the  labours 
of  the  field,  their  industry  must  be  confined  in  its  causes,  its 
means,  and  its  effects.  Having  but  few  wants  and  desires,  they 
would  exert  themselves  but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and  work 
less  time.  They  would  neither  know  to  extend  nor  improve  their 
cultivation.  Should  such  a  people  be  possessed  of  more  arts  than 
materials,  they  must  submit  to  the  mercy  of  strangers,  who  would 
ruin  their  manufactures,  by  sinking  the  price  of  their  articles  of 
luxury,  and  raising  the  value  of  their  provisions.  But  when  a 
people,  engaged  in  agriculture,  join  industry  to  property,  the  cul- 
ture of  their  produce  to  the  art  of  working  it  up,  they  have  then 
within  themselves  every  thing  necessary  for  their  existence  and 
preservation,  and  every  seed  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  Such  a 
people  is  endued  with  a  power  of  accomplishing  every  thing  they 
wish,  and  stimulated  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  every  thing  that 
is  possible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the  arts;  it  is  their 
element,  and  they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens  of  the  world.  An 
able  artist  may  work  in  every  country  of  the  world,  because  he 
works  for  the  world  in  general.  Talents  fly  every  where  from 
slavery,  while  soldiers  find  slavery  in  all  parts.  When  the  Pro- 
testants were  driven  out  of  France  through  the  want  of  toleration 
in  the  ecclesiastics,  they  opened  to  themselves  a  refuge  in  every 
civilized  state  in  Europe:  But,  when  the  Jesuits  have  been  banish- 
ed from  their  own  country,  they  have  found  no  asylum  any  where; 
not  even  in  Italy,  the  nurse  of  monarchism  and  intolerance. 
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The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  fortune,  and  contri- 
bute, by  a  more  ample  distribution  of  wealth,  to  a  more  equitable 
partition  of  property.  Thus  an  end  is  put  to  that  excessive  ine- 
quality among  men,  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  oppression, 
tyranny,  and  stupefaction  of  a  whole  people. 

Manufactures  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  sciences.  The  torch  of  industry  serves  to  enlighten  at 
once  a  vast  horizon.  No  art  is  single;  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  their  forms,  modes,  instruments,  and  elements  in  common. 
The  mechanical  arts  alone  have  contributed  prodigiously  to  ex- 
tend the  study  of  mathematics.  Every  branch  of  the  genealogical 
tree  of  science  has  unfolded  itself  with  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  handycrafts.  Mines,  mills,  cloth-works,  dyeing,  have  enlar- 
ged the  sphere  of  philosophy  and  natural  history.  Luxury  has 
given  rise  to  the  art  of  enjoyment,  which  depends  entirely  on  the 
liberal  arts.  As  soon  as  architecture  admits  of  ornaments  with- 
out, it  brings  with  it  decorations  for  the  inside  of  our  houses; 
while  sculpture  and  painting  are  at  the  same  time  at  work  for  the 
embellishment  and  adorning  of  the  edifice.  The  art  of  design  is 
employed  in  our  dress  and  furniture.  The  pencil,  ever  fertile  in 
novelty,  is  varying  without  end  its  sketches  and  shades  on  our 
stuffs  and  porcelain.  The  powers  of  genius  are  exerted  jn  com- 
posing, at  leisure,  master-pieces  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  those 
happy  systems  of  policy  and  philosophy,  which  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple their  natural  rights,  and  to  sovereigns  all  their  glory,  which 
consists  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the  mind,  over  the  opinion 
and  will  of  their  subjects,  by  the  means  of  reason  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  spirit  of  society  which  con- 
stitutes the  happiness  of  civil  life,  which  gives  relaxation  to  the 
more  serious  occupations,  by  entertainments,  shows,  concerts,  con- 
versations; in  short,  by  every  species  of  agreeable  amusement. 
Ease  gives  to  every  virtuous  enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which 
connects  and  mingles  the  several  ranks  of  men.  Business  adds  a 
value  or  a  charm  to  the  pleasures  that  are  its  recompence.  Every 
,  citizen,  assured  of  his  subsistence,  by  the  produce  of  his  industry, 
has  leisure  for  all  the  agreeable  or  toilsome  occupations  of  life,  as 
well  as  that  repose  of  mind  which  leads  on  to  the  sweets  of  sleep. 
Not  but  that  avarice  makes  many  victims;  but  Still  less  than  war 
or  superstition,  the  continual  scourges  of  an  indolent  people. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  of  the  arts,  then,  is 
most  fitted  for  man.  At  present  both  the  one  and  the  other 
make  up  the  strength  of  civilized  governments.  If  the  arts  have 
tended  to  weaken  mankind,  then  the  weaker  people  must  have 
prevailed  over  the  strong;  for  the  balance  of  Europe  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  nations  who  are  in  possession  of  the  arts. 
Since  Europe  has  been  overspread  with  manufactures,  the  hu- 
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man  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  changed  their  bent  and  dis- 
position. T,he  desire  of  wealth  has  arisen  in  all  parts  from  the 
love  of  pleasure.  We  no  longer  see  any  people  who  tamely  con- 
sent to  be  poor,  because  poverty  is  no  longer  the  bulwark  of  li- 
berty. We  are  forced,  indeed,  to  confess,  that  the  arts  in  this 
world  supply  the  place  of  virtues.  Industry  may  produce  vices; 
but,  at  leastj  it  banishes  those  of  idleness,  which  are  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous.  As  knowledge  gradually  dispels  every 
species  of  fanaticism,  men  being  employed  for  the  occasions  of 
luxury,  do  not  destroy  one  another  through  superstition.  At 
least,  human  blood  is  not  spilt  without  some  appearance  of  inte- 
rest; and  war,  probably,  cuts  off  only  those  fierce  and  violent 
beings  that  are  produced  <  in  every  state;  enemies  to,  and  distur- 
bers of  all  order,  without  any  other  talent,  or  any  other  propen- 
sity than  that  of  doing  mischief:  The  arts  restrain  that  spirit  of 
dissention,  by  subjecting  man  to  stated  Wl  constant  employments: 
They  bestow  on  every  rank  of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes  of 
enjoyment,  and  give  even  the  lowest  a  kind  of  consequence  and 
importance  by  the  utility  they  confer.  Such  a  workman  at  forty, 
has  been  of  more  real  value  to  the  state,  than  a  whole  family  of 
vassals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  under  the  old  feudal  system. 
An  opulent  manufacture  brings  more  benefit  into  a  village  than 
twenty ,  castles  of  ancient  barons,  whether  hunters  or  warriors, 
ever  conferred  on  their  province. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  people 
who  are  the  most  industrious,  ought  to  be  the  most  happy  and 
the  most  powerful,  either  because,  in  wars  that  are  unavoidable, 
they  furnish  of  themselves,  or  procure  by  their  wealth,  more  sol- 
diers, more  ammunition,  and  more  forces,  both  for  sea  or  land- 
service;  or  that,  having  a  greater  interest  in  maintaining  peace, 
they  escape  broils,  or  terminate  them  by  negociation;  or  that,  in 
case  of  a  defeat,  they  are  better  enabled  to  repair  their  losses  by 
dint  of  labour;  or  that  they  are  happy  in  the  enjoyments  of  a 
more  mild  and  more  enlightened  government,  notwithstanding 
the  means  of  corruption  and  slavery  that  tyranny  is  supplied  with 
by  the  effeminacy  which  luxury  produces;  in  a  word,  if  the  arts 
really  civilize  nations,  a  state  ought  to  seize  upon  every  opportu- 
nity of  making  manufactures  flourish. 

These  opportunities  depend  on  the  climate,  which,  as  Polybius 
says,  forms  the  figure,  complexion,  and  manners  of  nations.  The 
most  temperate  climate  must  necessarily  be  the  most  favourable  to 
that  kind  of  industry,  which  is  of  a  sedentary  nature.  If  the  climate 
is  too  hot,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  establishment  of  manufactures, 
which  require  the  concourse  of  several  persons  together  to  carry 
on  the  same  work;  and  excludes  all  those  arts  which  require  fur- 
naces, or  strong  lights.     If  the  climate  is  too  cold,  it  is  not  proper 
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for  those  arts'  which  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  At 
too  great  or  too  small  a  distance'frorh  the  Equator,  man  is  unfit  for 
several  labours,  which  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  mild  tempera- 
ture. In  vain  did  Peter  the  Great  go  to  search  among  the  best 
regulated  states  of  Europe  for  such  arts  as  could  humanize  his 
country;  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples has  been  able  to  take  root  among  the  frozen  regions  of 
Russia.  All  artists  are  strangers  in  that  land;  and  if  they  think 
of  taking  up  their  residence  there,  their  talents  and  their  works 
soon  die  along  with  them.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  that  the  Pro- 
testants, whom  Lewis  XIV.  persecuted  in  his  old  age,  as  if  that 
was  the  time  of  life  for  proscription,  introduced  their  arts  and 
trades  among  the  people  who  received  them;  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  work  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  in  France. 
Though  they  were  equally  active  and  laborious,  their  art  pined  or 
decayed,  for  want  of  being  warmed  or  lighted  up  by  the  same 
rays  of  the  sun. 

To  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  climate,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  should  be  united  the  advantage  of  the  po- 
litical situation  of  the  state.  When  it  is  of  such  extent  as  to  have 
nothing  to  fear  or  wish  for  in  point  of  security,  when  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  for  the  landing  of  materials,  and  the 
vent  of  what  is  worked  up;  when  it  is  situated  between  powers 
who  have  iron  mines  to  employ  its  industry,  and  others  that  have 
mines  of  gold  to  reward  it;  when  it  has  nations  on  each  side  with 
ports  and  roads  open  on  every  quarter;  such  a  state  will  have  all 
the  external  advantages  necessary  to  excite  a  people  to  open  a  va- 
riety of  manufactures. 

But  one  advantage,  still  more  essential,  is  fertility  of  soil.  If 
cultivation  requires  too  many  hands;  workmen  cannot  be  supplied, 
or  the  workshop  will  depopulate  the  fields;  whence  it  must  hap- 
pen, that  the  dearhess  of  provisions,  while  it  raises  the  price  of 
workmanship,  will  also  diminish  the  number  of  handycrafts. 

Where  fertility  of  soil  is' wanting,  manufactures  require,  at  least; 
frugality.  A  nation  that  expends  much  on  its  mere  subsistence, 
will  absorb  the  whole  profits  of  its  industry.  If  luxury  either  ex- 
ceeds the  pace  or  degree  of  labour,  it  is  lost  at  its  very  source;  it 
withers  and  dries  up  the  trunk  that  is  to  convey  sap  to  it.  If  the 
workman  will  feed  and  clothe  himself  like  the  manufacturer  who 
employs  him,  the  manufacture  is  soon  ruined.  The  degree  of 
frugality  that  republican  nations  adhere  to  from  motives  of  virtue, 
me  manufacturer  ought  to  observe  from  views  of  parsimony.' 
This  may  be  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  those  of  lux- 
wry,  are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  monarchies;  for  under 
monarchial  institutions,  poverty  is  not  always  the  sharpest  spur 
with  the  people  to  industry.     Labour,  proceeding  from  hunger,  is 
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narrow  and  confined,  like  the  appetite  it  springs  from;  but  the 
work. that  arises  from  ambition,  spreads  and  increases  as  naturally 
as  the  vice  itself. 

National  character  has  much  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
arts  relative  to  luxury  and  ornament.  A  particular  people  is  fit- 
ted for  invention  by  that  very  levity  which  naturally'tinclines  them 
to  novelty.  The  same  nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts,  by  their  vanity, 
which  inclines  them  to  the  ornament  of  dress.  Another  nation,  less 
lively,  has  less  taste  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not  fond  of  changing 
fashions.  Being  of  a  more  serious  turn,  they  are  more  inclined 
to  the  debauch  of  the  table,  and  to  intoxication,  that  frees  them  at 
once  from  all  their  enemies.  Of  these  nations,  the  one  must  succeed 
better  than  its  rival  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  must  have  the  , 
preference  over  it  among  all  the  other  nations  which  are  fond  of 
the  same  arts. 

The  advantages  which  manufactures  derive  from  nature,  are 
further  seconded  by  the  form  of  government.  If  industry  be  fa- 
vourable  to  the  national  liberty,  liberty  in  return  should  assist  in- 
dustry. Exclusive  privileges  are  enemies  to  commerce  and  the 
arts,  which  competition  only  can  encourage.  Even  the  rights  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  value  set  on  corporations,  are  a  kind  of 
monopoly.  The  state  is  prejudiced  by  that  sort  of  privilege  which 
favours  incorporated  trades;  that  is,  petty  communities  are  protect- 
ed at  the  expence  of  the  greater  body.  By  taking  from  the  lower 
class  of  the  people  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  profession  that  suits 
their  genius,  every  profession  is  filled  with  bad  workmen.  Such 
as  require  greater  talents  are  exercised  by  those  who  have  the 
most  money;  the  meaner  and  less  expensive,  fall  often  to  the  share 
of  men  born  to  excel  in  a  distinguished  art.  Employed  in  a  bu- 
siness for  which  they  have  no  taste,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
neglect  their  work,  and  prejudice  the  art:  The  first,  because  they 
are  beneath  it;  the  latter,  because  they  are  sensible  of  their  being 
above  it.  But,  if  we  remove  the  impediment  of  corporate  bodies, 
we  shall  produce  a  rivalship  in  the  workmen,  and  consequently, 
abundance  and  perfection  in  the  work. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  it  be  most  beneficial  to  collect 
manufactures  in  large  towns,  or  to  disperse  them  over  the  coun- 
try? This  point  is  determined  by  facts.  The  arts  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity have  remained  where  they  were  first  produced,  in  those 
places  which  have  furnished  the  materials.  Forges  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the.  mine,  and  linen  near  the  flax.  But  the 
complicated  arts  of  industry  and  luxury  cannot  be  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  If  we  disperse  over  a  large  extent  of  territory  all  the 
arts,  which  are  combined  in  watch  and  clock  making,  we  shall  ruin 
Geneva,  with  all  the  works  that  support  it.  The  perfection  of 
stuffs  requires  their  being  made  in  a  town  where  fine  dyes  may  at 
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once  be  united  with  beautiful  patterns}  and  the  art  of  working  up 
woollen  and  silks  with  that  of  making  gold  and  silver  lace.  If 
eighteen  hands  are  wanting  to  make  a  pin,  through'  how  many 
handycrafts,  how  many  artificers,  must  a  laced  coat,  or  an  embroi- 
dered waistcoat,  pass?  How  shall  we  be  able  to  find,-  amidst  an 
interior  and  central  province,  the  immense  apparatus  of  arts  that 
contribute  to  the  furnishing  of  a  palace,  or  the  festal  entertain- 
ments of  a  court?  We  must  confine,  then,  or  rather  retain  in  the 
country,  such  innocent  and  simple  arts  as  flourish  unconnected 
with  others-,  and  work  up  in  the  provinces  the  common  stuffs  for 
clothing  the  populace.  We  must  establish  between  the  capital  and 
the  other  towns,  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  conveni- 
ences, of  materials  and  works;  but  still  nothing  must  be  done  by 
authority  or  compulsion;  workmen  must  be  left  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Let  there  be  freedom  of  trade,  and  freedom  of  industry, 
and  your  manufactures  will  prosper,  your  population  will  increase. 

Povulation  ^as  t'le  wor^  been  more  peopled  at  one  time 

"  " '"  than  another?  This  is  not  to  be  learned  from  his- 
tory; because  half  the  inhabited  globe  has  had  no  historians,  and 
half  of  history  is  full  of  falsehoods.  Who  has  ever  taken,  or  could 
at  any  time  take,  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth?  She 
was,  it  is  said,  more  fruitful  in  her  younger  days.  But  where  is 
that  golden  age?  Is  it  when  a  dry  sand  arises  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  and  comes  to  purge  itself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Is  it  then 
that  the  slime  produces  vegetables,  animals,  and  human  creatures. 
But  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  must  alternately  have  been  cor 
vered  by  the  ocean.  The  earth  has  then  always  had,  like  the  in- 
dividuals of  every  species,  an  infant  state,  a  state  of  weakness  and 
sterility,  before  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  fecundity.  All  coun- 
tries have  been  for  a  long  time  buried  under  water,  lying  uncul- 
tivated beneath  sands  and  morasses,  wild  and  overgrown  with  bu- 
shes and  forests,  till  the  human  species,  being  thrown  by  accident 
on  these  deserts  and  solitudes,  has  cleared,  altered,  and  peopled 
the  land.  But  as  all  the  causes  of  population  are  subordinate  to 
those  natural  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
fluences of  soil  and  atmosphere,  which  are  subject  to  a  thousand 
calamities,  it  must  ever  have  varied  with  those  periods  of  nature 
that  have  been  either  adverse  or  favourable  to  the  increase  of  man- 
kind. However,  as  the  lot  of  every  species  seems  in  a  manner  to  de- 
pend on  its  faculties,  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  unfolding  of  human 
industry  that  we  must  search  in  general  for  the  history  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth.  On  this  ground  of  calculation,  it  may  at  least 
be  doubted,  whether  the  world  was  formerly  better  inhabited  and 
more  peopled  than  at  present. 

Let  us  leave  Asia  under  the  veil  of  that  antiquity  which  reports 
it  to  us  at  all  periods  covered   with  innumerable  nations,  _sui<i 
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swarms  of  people  so  prodigious,  that  (notwithstanding  the  fertility 
of  a  soil  which  stands  in  need  but  of  one  ray  of  the  sun  to  enable 
it  to  produce  all  sorts  of  fruits)  men  did  but  just  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  succeeded  one  another  in  their  generations,  like  tor- 
rents, swallowed  up  either  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  war.  Let  us 
dwell  some  time  on  the  subject  of  Europe,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  Asia,  by  conferring  upon  art  all  the  powers  of 
nature. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  our  continent  was  formerly  more 
populous  than  in  our  times,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine:  whether  if1 
was  then  more  cultivated.  Do  any  traces  remain  among  us  of 
plantations  that  have  been  abandoned.  What  coast  is  there  where 
men  could  land;  what  country  that  was  accessible,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent without  inhabitants.  If  discoveries  are  made  of  the  ruins  of 
some  old  towns,  it  is  beneath  the  foundations  of  cities  as  large  as 
the  former.  But,  should  even  Italy  and  Spain  have  fallen  off 
from  their  ancient  population,  to  what  a  degree  are  not  the  other 
-  states  of  Europe  increased  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants. 
What  were  those  multitudes  of  people  which  Cssar  reckoned  up 
in  Gaul,  but  a  sort  of  savage  nations,  more  formidable  in  name 
than  in  number.  All  those  Britons,  who  were  subdued  in  their 
island  by  two'  Roman  legions,  were  they  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Corsicans  are  at  present?  Germany,  indeed,  as  it  should 
seem,  must  have  been  extremely  well  peopled,  as  she  alone  brought 
into  subjection,  in  the  compass  of  two  or  three  centuries,  the  best 
part  of  Europe.  But  we  must  observe,  that  these  were  the  peo- 
ple of  a  territory  ten  times  as  large,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
a  country  at  present  inhabited  by  three  or  four  nations,  and  that  it 
was  not  owing  to  the  number  of  her  conquerors,  but  to  the  revolt 
of  her  subjects,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  destroyed  and  reduced 
to  subjection  In  this  astonishing  revolution,  we  may  readily  admit, 
that  the  victorious  nations  never  amounted  to  one  twentieth  part  of 
those  that  were  conquered-,  because  the'former  made  their  attacks 
with  half  their  numbers  of -real  people,  and  the  latter  employed  no 
more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  their  effective  inhabitants  in  their 
defence.  But  a  people  who  fight  entirely  for  themselves,  are  much 
more  powerful  than  ten  armies  raised  by  kings  and  princes, 

Besides,  those  long  and  bloody  -.vars,  of  wnich  ancient  history 
is  so  full,  are  destructive  of  that  excessive  population  they  seem  to 
exhibit.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Romans  took  pains  to  repair 
at  home  the  losses-  their  victories  made  in  their  armies,  the  very 
spirit  of  conquest  which  possessed  them,  consumed,  at  least,  other 
nations;  for  no  sooner  had  they  made  the  conquest  of  any  people, 
than  they  incorporated  them  into  their  own  armies,  and  under- 
mined their  strength  as  much  by  recruits  as  by  tribute.  It  is  well 
known  w^th  wiut  rage  the  ancients  carried  on  wais  That  often  in 
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a  siege,  a  whole  town  was  laid  in  ashes;  men,  women,  and  children 
perished  in  the  flames,  rather  than  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
conqueror;  that,  in  assaults,  every  inhabitant  was  put  to  the 
sword;  that  in  regular  engagements,  they  all  preferred  to  die, 
sword  in  hand,  than  to  be  led  in  triumph,, and  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  slavery.  Were  not  these  barbarous  customs  of  war  in- 
jurious to  population?  If,  as  we  must  acknowledge,  some  victims 
were  saved  by  slavery,  this  was  but  of  little  service  to  the  increase 
of  mankind,  as  it  established  in  a  state  an  extreme  inequality  of 
condition  among  beings  by  nature  equal.  If  the  division  of  so- 
cieties into  small  colonies  or  republics  was  calculated  to  multiply 
families  by  the  partition  of  lands,  it  likewise  often  occasioned  re- 
ciprocal quarrels  among  the  nations;  and  as  these  small  states 
touched  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  an  infinity  of  different  points, 
in  order  •  to  defend  them,  every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  take 
up  arms.  It  is  owing  to  their  size  that  large  bodies  resist  mo- 
tion; small  bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  agitation,  which  shatters  them 
to  pieces. 

If  war  was  destructive  of  population  in  ancient  times,  it  was  not 
always  peace  that  could  restore  it.  Formerly,  all  nations  were 
ruled  by  despotic  or  aristocratic  power;  and  these  two  forms  of 
government  are  by  no  means  propitious  to  the  increase  of  the  hu- 
man species.  The  free  cities  of  Greece  were  guided  by  laws  so 
complicated,  that  they  occasioned  continual  dissentions  among  the 
citizens.  Even  the  populace,  who  had  no  right  of  suffrage,  did 
not  fail  to  give  the  law  in  the  public  meetings,  where  a  man  of 
talents  with  his  eloquence  was  enabled  to  set  so  many  persons 
in  commotion.  Besides,  in  th«s'e  states,  population  tended  to  con- 
centrate itself  within  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  ambition, 
power,  riches,  and,  in  that  short,  all  the  effects  and  springs  of  li- 
berty. Not  but  the  lands  under  the  democratical  states  must 
have  been  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  But  the  democra- 
cies ware  few;  and,  as  they  all  had  ambitious  views,  and  had 
no  other  means  of  increasing  their  grandeur  but  war,  except  only 
Athens,  whose  commerce,  indeed,  was  also  owing  to  the  force  of 
arms,  the  earth  could  not  long  flourish  and  produce  population. 
In  a  word,  Greece  and  Italy  were  at  least  the  only  countries  of 
Europe  better  peopled  than  they  are  at  present. 

Excepting  in  Greece,  which  repelled,  restrained,  and  subdued 
Asia;  excepting  in  Carthage,  which  for  a  little  while  appeared  on 
the  borders  of  Africa,  and  soon  sank  again  into  nothing;  except- 
ing in  Rome,  which  brought  into  subjection  and  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  known  world;  where  do  we  find  a  state  of  popula>- 
tion  that  bears  any  comparison  with  what  a  traveller  meets  with 
at  this  day  on  every  sea-coast,  along  all  the  great  rivers,' and  on 
?U  the  roads  to   capital  cities?     What  vast'  forests  are  turned  into 
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cultivated  fields?  What  harvests  are  waving  in  the  place  of  those 
reeds  that  formerly  covered  marshy  grounds?  What  numbers 
of  civilized  people- now  subsist  on  dried  fish,  and  salted  provisions? 

In  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in  the  politics  of  the  moderns, 
we  may  decern  many  causes  of  propagation  that  did  not  exist 
among  the  ancients.  But,  at  the  same,  we  observe  likewise  some 
inconveniences  which  may  obstruct  or  diminish  among  us  that 
sort  of  progress,  which,  in  our  species,  should  be  most  conducive 
to  its  being  raised  to  the  height  of  perfection.  For  men  will  never 
be  more  numerous,  unless  they  are  more  happy. 

Population  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  distribution  of 
landed  property.  Families  multiply  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
possessions;  and,  when  they  are  too  large,  the  exorbitancy  of 
them  always  stops  population,  A  man  of  large  property,  working 
only  for  himself,  sets  apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income, 
and  the  other  for  his  pleasures.  All  he  appropriates  to  hunting 
is  a  double  loss  in  point  of  cultivation;  for  he  breeds  cattle  on  the 
land  that  should  belong  to  men,  instead  of  subsisting  men  on  the 
land  which  belongs  to  animals.  Wood  is  wanted  in  a  country  for 
repairs  and  fuel:  But  is  there  any  occasion  for  so  many  avenues 
in  a  park;  or  for  parterres,  and  kitchen  gardens  of  such  a  size  as 
belong  to  our  large  houses?  In  this  case,  does  luxury,  which  in. 
its  magnificence  affords  sustenance  to  the  arts,  prove  as  favourable 
to  the  increase  of  mankind,  as  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to 
better  purposes?  There  are  too  many  large  estates,  therefore, 
and  two  few  small  ones.  This  is  the  first  impediment  to  popula- 
tion. 

The  next  obstacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains  of  the  clergy: 
When  so  much  property  remains  for  ever  in  the  same  hands,  how 
is  it  possible  that  population  should  flourish,  when  it  owes  its  birth 
solely  to  the  improvement  of  lands,  by  the  increase  of  shares  ar 
mong  real  proprietors?  What  interest  has  the  incumbent  to  add 
a  value  to  an  estate  he  is  not  to  transmit  to  his  natural  successor; 
to  sow  or  plant  for  a  posterity  not  derived  from  himself?  Far  from 
diminishing  his  income  to  improve  his  lands,  will  he  not  rather 
risk  the  impairing  of  his  living,  in  order  to  increase  the  rents  which 
he  is  to  enjoy  only  for  life? 

The  entails  of  estates  in  noble  families  are  not  less  prejudicial 
to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  They  lessen  at  once  both  the 
nobility  and  the  other  ranks  of  people.  Just  as  primogeniture  in 
illustrious  houses  sacrifices  the  younger  children  to  the  interest  of 
the  elder  brauch,  entails  destroy  several  families  for  the  sake  of 
a  single  one.  Almost  all  entailed  estates  fail  in  their  culture  by 
the  negligence  of  a  proprietor  who  is  not  attached  to  a  possession 
he  is  not  allowed  to  dispose  of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  him  only 
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with  regret,  and  which  is  already  given  to  his  successors,  who  are 
not  to  be  his  heirs,  because  they  are  not  named  by  him.  The 
right  of  primogeniture  and  entail  is  then  a  law,  one  may  say, 
made  on  purpose  to  defeat  the  increase  of  population  in  any  state. 

From  the  two  first  obstacles  to  population,  produced  by  the  de- 
fect of  legislation,  there  arises  a  third,  which  is  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  Wherever  the  farmers  have  not  the  property  of  the 
ground  rent,  their  life  is  miserable,  and  their  fortune  precarious. 
Not  being  certain  of  their  subsistence,  which  depends  on  their 
health,  having  but  small  reliance  on  their  strength,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  sell,  and  cursing  the  day  of  their  birth,  they  are  afraid 
of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  beings.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think, 
that  plenty  of  children  are  produced  in  the  country,  when  there 
die  as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every  year.  The  toil  of 
the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mother,  are  lost  to  them  and  to 
their  children;  for  they  will  never  come  to  the  prime  of  life,  to 
that  state  of  maturity  which  by  its  produce  is  to  recompence  all 
the  pains  of  bringing  them  up.  With  a  small  portion  of  land, 
the  mother  might  bring  up  her  child,  and  cultivate  her  own  little 
garden;  while  the  father,  at  the  expence  of  his  labour  abroad, 
might  improve  the  conveniences  of  the  family.  Not  having  any 
property,  these  three  beings  pine  from  the  smallness  of  the  gains 
of  the  single  person,  or  the  child  perishes  from  the  toils  of  the 
mother. 

What  numberless  evils  arise  from  a  faulty  or  defective  legisla- 
tion? Calamities  are  abundant:  They  are  multiplied  only  to  de- 
stroy the  whole,  and  grow  one  out  of  another,  till  the  system  is 
totally  annihilated.  The  indigence  of  the  country  produces  an 
increase  of  troops,  a  burden  ruinous  in  its  nature,  destructive  of 
men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  military  are  the  ruin  of  lands  they  do  not  assist  in  culti- 
vating; because  every  soldier  deprives  the  public  of  a  labourer,  and 
burdens  it  with  an  idle  or  useless  consumer.  He  defends  the  coun- 
try in  time  of  peace,  merely  from  a  pernicious  system  .which,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  defence,  makes  all  nations  aggressors.  If  all 
governments  would,  as  they  easily  might,  leave  to  assist  in  cultiva- 
tion the  hands  they  deprive  it  of  by  an  army,  population  in  a  short 
time  would  considerably  increase  the  number  of  labourers  and 
artists  throughout  Europe.  All  the  powers  of  human  industry 
would  be  exerted  in  improving  the  advantages  of  natufe,  and  in 
getting  the  better  of  her  difficulties;  every  thing  would. concur  in 
promoting  existence,  not  in  spreading  destruction. 

The  deserts  of  Russia  would  be  cleared,  and  the  plains  of  Po- 
land not  laid  waste.  The  vast  dominions  of  the  Turks  would  be 
cultivated,  and  the  blessing  of  their  prophet  would  spread  itself 
over  an  immense  population.     Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  would 
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again  become  what  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians,  in 
the  days  of  their  shepherd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed 
happiness  and  peace  under  their  judges.  The  parched  mountains 
of  Sierra  Morena  would  be  rendered  fertile;  the  heaths  of  Aqui- 
tania  would  be  cleared  of  insects,  and  be  covered  with  people. 

But  general  good  is  merely  the  delusive  dream  of  benevolent 
persons.  This  brings  to  my  remembrance  the  virtuous  prelate  of 
Cambray,  and  the  good  Abbe  of  St.  Pierre.  Their  works  are 
composed  for  the  peopling  of  wildernesses,  not  with  hermits  who 
fly  from  the  vices  and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa- 
milies, who  would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  upon  earth,  as  the 
stars  declare  it  in  the  firmament..  It  is  in  their  truly  inspired 
writings  that  life  and  humanity  are  to  be  found;  for  humanity  is 
the  gift  of  Heaven.  Kings  will  insure  the  attachment  of  their 
people,  in  proportion  as  they  themselves  are  attached  to  such 
men. 

Need  it  be  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  means  to  favour  popula- 
tion, is  to  suppress  the  celibacy  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy. 


Monastic  1 


have   a  reference   I 


remarkable 
seras  in  the  history. of  the  world;  About  the  year  700  of  Rome, 
a  new  religion  sprang  up  in  the  east  with  the  Messiah;  and,  with 
Paganism,  the  Roman  empire  quickly  decayed.  Two  or  three 
hundred  years  after  the- death  of  the  Messiah,  Egypt  and  Palestine 
■were  filled  with  monks.  About  the  year  700  of  the  Christian 
jera,  a  new  religion  appeared  in  the  East,  with  Mahomet;,  and 
Christianity  turned  again  into  Europe,  in  order  to  settle  itself 
there.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  arose 
swarms  of  religious  orders.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  books  of  David,  and  those  of  the  Sybil  announced  the  down- 
fal  of  the  world,  a  deluge,  or.  rather  an  universal  conflagration 
and  general  judgment  of  mankind;  and  all  the  world,  oppressed 
by  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  wished  for  and  believed  in  a  ge- 
neral dissolution.  A  thousand  years  after  the  Christian  Eera,  the 
books  of  David  and  those  of  the  Sybil  still  announced  the  last 
judgment:  And  several  penitents,  as  ferocious  and  wild  in  their 
extravagant  piety  as  in  their  sins,  sold  all  their  possessions  to  go 
to  conquer  and  die  upon  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  The  na- 
tions groaning. under  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  government,-vvish- 
ed  for,  and  still  believed  in  the  end  of  the  world 

While  one  part  of  the  Christian  world,  struck  with  terror,  went 
to  perish  in  'he  crusades,  another  part  were  burying  themselves 
in  cloysters  This  was  the  origin  of  the  monastic  life  in  Europe. 
Opinion  created  monks;  opinion  will  destroy  them.  Their  pro- 
perty will  remain  behind  them  in  society  for  the  production  of  fa- 
milies: And  all  those  hours  that  are  lost  in  praying  without  devo- 
tion, will  be  dedicated  to  their  primitive  destination,  which  is  la* 
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bour.  The  clergy  are  to  remember,  that,  in  the  sacre/i  Scrip-- 
turos,  God  says  to  man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  "  Increase  and 
"  multiply;"  To  man  in  his  state  of  sin,  <!  Labour  and  toil."  If  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood  seem  to  prohibit  the  priest  from  having  the 
charge  of  a  family,  and  of  an  estate;  the  duties  of  society  more 
loudly  proscribe  their  celibacy.  If  the  monks  of  old  times  clear- 
ed the  deserts  they  inhabited,  they  now  contribute  to  depopulate 
the  towns  where  they  swarm:  If  the  clergy  have  subsisted  on  the 
alms  of  the  people,  they,  in  their  turn,  reduce  the  people  to  beg- 
gary. Among  the  idle  classes  of  society,  the  most  prejudicial  is 
that  which,  on  its  own  principles,  must  lead  men  to  idleness;,  which 
wastes  at  the  altar  as  well  the  work  of  the  bees/  as  the  salary  of 
the  workmen;  which  burns  in  day-fime  the  candles  of  the  night, 
and  makes  men  lose  in  the  church  that  time  they  owe  to  the  care 
of  their  families,  which  engages  men  to  ask  of  Heaven  the  sub- 
sistencethat  the  ground  only  can  give,  or  produce  in  return  for 
their  toil. 

There  is  still  another  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  some  states, 
that  intolerant  spirit,  which  persecutes  and  proscribes  every  reli- 
gion but  that  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  It  is  a  species  of  op- 
pression and  tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  politics,  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence even  over  men's  thoughts  arid  consciences:  It  is  a  cruel 
kind  of  piety,  which,  for  the  sake  of  exterior  forms  of  worship, 
derogates,  in  some  measure,  from  the  Deity  himself,  by  destroying 
multitudes  of  his  worshippers:  It  is  an  impiety  still  more  barbar- 
ous, that,  for  matters  so  indifferent  as  religious  ceremonies  must 
appear,  defeats  a  thing  so  essential  as  the  life  of  man  and  the  po- 
pulation of  states  ought  to  be.  For  neither  the  number  nor  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  is  increased  by  exacting  oaths  contrary  to 
their  consciences;  by  forcing  into  secret  perjury  those  who' are 
engaged  in  the  marriage  ties,  or  in  the  different  professions  of  a 
citizen.  TJniry  in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  es- 
tablished by  conviction.  As  soon  as  that  ceases,  one  way  to  set 
men's  minds  at  rest,  is  to  leave  them  at  liberty.  When  convic- 
tion is  equal,  complete,  and  entire,  with  regard  to  every  citizen, 
it  can  never  give  any  disturbance  to  the  peace  of  families. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  among  the  ecclesiastics  and  that  among 
the  military,  the  <me  from  profession,  the  other  from  custom, 
there  is  a  third,  of  convenience,  introduced  by  luxury;  I  mean 
that  of  life-annuitants.  Here  we  may  admire  the  chain  of  causes. 
At  the  same  time  that  commerce  favours  population  through  in- 
dustry by  land  and  sea,  by  means  of  all  the  objects  and  operations 
of  navigation,  and  by  the  several  arts  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
tures, it  lessens  that"  same  population  by-  means  of  all  the  vices 
which  luxury  introduces.  When  riches  have  gained'  the  ascen- 
dant over  the  minds  of  men,  then  opinions  and  manners  alter  by 
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the  intewnixture  of  ranks.  The  arts  and  the  talents  of  pleasing 
corrupt  while  they  polish  society.  When  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  becomes  frequent,  they  mutually  seduce  one  another, 
and  the  weaker  leads  away  the  stronger  in  the  frivolous  turn  for 
dress  and  amusement.  The  women  become  childish,  and  the 
men  effeminate.  They  talk  of  nothing  but  of  entertainment,  and 
their  sole  occupation  is  amusement.  The  manly  and  robust  ex- 
ercises, which  disciplined  the  youth,  and  trained  them  for  the  im- 
portant and  hazardous  professions,  give  place  to  the  love  of  public 
shows,  where  every  passion  that  can  render  a  nation  effeminate  is 
caught,  and  not  the  least  symptom  of  patriotism  appears.  Idleness 
gains  among  the  ranks  who  have  no  occasion  to  work,  and,  among 
those  who  should,  less  business  is  done.  The  improvement  of 
arts  multiplies"  fashions;  fashions  increase  our  expences;  articles  of 
luxury  become  wants;  superfluity  takes  place  of  necessity;  people 
dress  better,  but  do  not  live  so  well;  and  they  purchase  clothes  at 
the  expence  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  lower  class  of  men  are 
debauched  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  love,  and,  by  marry- 
ing later,  their  children  are  less  numerous,  and  not  so  strong. 
The  tradesman  looks  out  for  a  fortune,  not  for  a  wife,  and  loses 
both  by  the  effects  of  his  early  libertinism.  The  rich,  married 
or  not,  go  on  continually  seducing  women  of  every  condition,  or 
debauching  innocent  girls.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  the  charges 
of  marriage,  and  the  readiness  of  finding  the  joys  of  it,  without 
bearing  any  of  its  inconveniences,  tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
unmarried  people  in  every  class.  The  man,  who  gives  up  being 
the  father  of  a  family,  spends  his  patrimony,  and,  in  concert  with 
the  state,  which  doubles  his  yearly  income,  by  borrowing  of  him 
at  a  ruinous  interest,  he  melts  several  generations  into  one:  He 
extinguishes  posterity  as  much  in  the  married  women,  by  whom 
he  is  rewarded,  as  in  the  girls  whom  he  hires.  Every  kind  of 
prostitution  is  drawn  on  at  once.  Honour  and  duty  is  forfeited 
in  every  rank;  the  ruin  of  the  women  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
that  of  the  men. 

A  nation  that  is  inclined  to  gallantry,  or  rather  to  libertinism, 
is  not  long  before  it  is  defeated  abroad,  as  well  as  subdued  at 
home.  There  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  no  longer  any  body  of 
men  to  defend  their  own  or  the  people's  rights;  for  every  where 
division  and  self-interest  prevail.  No  one  wishes  to  be  ruined 
alone.  The  love  of  riches  being  the  only  allurement,  the  honest 
man  is  apprehensive  of  losing  his  fortune,  and  the  man  of  no  ho- 
nour is  intent  upon  making  one:  The  one  retires,  the  other  sets 
himself  up  to  sale,  and  the  state  is  ruined.  Such  is  infallibly  the 
progress  of  commerce  under  a  monarchy.  What  its  effects  are 
in  a  republic,  we  learn  from  ancient  history.  But  still  it  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  lead  men  to  commerce;  because  the  present 
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situation  of  Europe  is  favourable  to  it,  and  commerce  itself  is  fa- 
vourable to  population. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  whether  a  great  degree  of  population 
contributes  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind?  This  is  an  idle 
question.  In  fact,  the  point  is  not  to  multiply  men,  in  order  to 
make  them  happy;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  them  happy,  that 
they  should  multiply.  All  the  means  which  tend  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  any  state,  of  themselves  promote  the  propagation  of  its 
people.  A  legislator,  who  should  desire  people  only  to  have  sol- 
diers and  subjects,  only  for  the  purpose  of  subduing'  his  neigh- 
bours, would  be  a  monster,  and  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  since 
he  would  create  merely  with  a  view  to  destroy.  But  a  legisla- 
tor who,  like  Solon,  should  form  a  republic,  whose  multitudes 
might  go  arid  people  the  desert  coasts  of  the  sea;  or  who,  like 
Penn,  should  make  laws  for  the  cultivation  of  his  colony,  and 
prohibit  war,  such  a  legislator  would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
as  a  god  on  earth.  Even  though  his  name  should  not  be  immor- 
talized, he  would  live  happy,  and  die  contented,  especially  if  he 
could  not  be  certain  of  leaving  behind  him  laws  of  such  wisdom 
as  to  free  his  people  for  ever  from  the  vexation  of  taxes. 

Taxes  ^  TAX  raay   ^e  defined,   a  sacrifice  of  one  part  of 

our  property  for  the  preservation  of  the  other*  From 
hence  it  folknvs,  that  there  should  be  no  taxes,  either  among  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  among  savages:  For  rhe  former  have 
no  longer  any  property,  and  the  latter  have  not  yet  acquired  any. 

But,  when  a  nation  enjoys  .large  and  valuable  property;  when 
its  fortune  is  sufficiently  established,  and  is  considerable  enough  to 
require  expences  of  government;  when  its  possessions,  trade,  and 
wealth,  are  capable  of  tempting  the  avarice  of  its  poor  or  ambitious 
neighbours;  then,  in  order  to  guard  its  frontiers,  or  its  provinces, 
to  protect  its  navigation,  and  to  keep  up  its  police,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  force?,  and  for  a  revenue.  It  is  but  just  and  reasonable 
that  the  persons  who  are  employed  in  any  manner  for  the  public 
good,  should  be  maintained  by  all  the  other  orders  of  the  confe- 
derate society. 

There  have  been  countries,  and  times,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
territory  has  been  assigned  for  the  public  expences  of  the  body  of 
the  state.  The  government  not  being  enabled  of  itself  to  turn 
such  extensive  possessions  to  advantage,  was  forced  to  entrust  this 
charge  to  administrators,  who  either  neglected  the  revenues,  or  ap- 
propriated them  to  their  own  use.  This  practice  brought  on  still 
greater  inconveniences.  Either  the  royal  domains  were  too  con- 
siderable in  time  of  peace,  or  were  insufficient  in  time  of  wari  In 
the  first  instance,  the  liberty  of  the  state  was  oppressed  by  the  ru- 
ler of  it,  and  in  the  latter,  by  strangers.     It  has,  therefore,  beea 
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found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  contributions  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

These  funds  were,  in  early  times,  not  considerable.  The  tri- 
bute consisted  merely  in  a  reimbursement  given  by  the  public  to 
those  persons  whom  public  concerns  diverted  from  the  employ- 
ment and  cares  essential  to  their  subsistence.  Their  reward  was 
found  in  that  delicious  enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  our  own  virtue,  and  upon  a  view  of  the  respect  paid  to 
it  by  other  men.  These  moral  riches  were  the  greatest  treasures 
of  rising  societies;  they  were  a  kind  of  coin  which  it  equally  con- 
cerned the  order  of  government,  and  of  morality,  not  to  deface. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  less  in  the  flourishing  peri- 
ods of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant  state  of  societies.  The  patriot 
who  served  his  country,  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to  destroy 
it.  The  impost  laid  on  by  Aristides  on  all  Greece,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war  against  Persia,  was--  so  moderate,,  that  those  very 
persons  who  were  to  contribute,  called  it,  the  happy  fortune  oj 
Greece!  What  times  were  these,  and  what  a  country,  in  which* 
taxes  made  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  Romans  proceeded  to  dominion  almost  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  public  stock.  The  love  of  wealth  would  have  di- 
verted them  from  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  public  service 
was  carried  on  without  any  interested,  views,  even  after  their  man- 
ners had  been  corrupted. 

Under  the  feudal  government  there  were  no  taxes;  for  on  what 
could  they  have  been  levied?  The  man  and  the  land  were  both 
the  property  of  the  lord.  It  was  both  a  real  and  a  personal  ser- 
vitude. 

When  light  began  to  dawn  in  Europe,  the  nations  turned  their 
thoughts  towards  their  own.  security.  They  voluntarily  furnished 
contributions  to  repress  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  But  those 
tributes  were  moderate;  because  princes  were  not  yet  absolute 
enough  to  divert  them  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  capricious  hu- 
mours, or  to  the  gratification  of  their  ambitiwn. 

The  new  world  was  discovered,  and  the  passion  for  conquest  seiz- 
ed upon  every  nation.  That  spirit  of  aggrandizement  was  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  slowness  of  popular  assemblies;,  and  sove- 
reigns, without  much  trouble,  contrived  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves more  rights  than  they  had  ever  formerly  enjoyed.  -The  im- 
position of  taxes  was  the  most  important  of  their  usurpations;  and 
it  is  that  whose  consequences  have  been  the  most  pernicious. 

Princes  have  ventured  even  to  stamp  the  marks  of  servitude  upon- 
the  brows  of  the  people,  by  levying  a  poll-tax.  Independent  of 
the  humiliation  it  brings  along  with  it,  can  any  thing  be  more  ar- 
bitrary, than  such  a  tax? 

Are  taxes  to  be  levied  by  voluntary  declarations?  But  this  would 
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require  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  amoral  conscience, 
which  should  unite  them  by  a  mutual  love  of  the  general  good;  or, 
at  least,  a  public  conscience,  to  inspire  the  one  with  confidence  in 
the  other,  by  a  sincere  and  reciprocal  communication  of  their  intelli- 
gence, and  of  their  sentiments.  Even  then,  how  is  this  public  con- 
science to  be  settled,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  torch,  a  guide,  and  a 
rein  to  determine  and  regulate  the  operations  of  government. 

Is  the  sanctuary  of  families,  or  the  closet  of  the  citizen,  to  be 
invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  surprise,  and  bring  to  light  what  he 
does  not  choose  to  reveal,  or  what  is  often  of  importance  to  him 
not  to  discover.  What  an  inquisition1!  What  an  illegal  violence! 
Though  we  should  even  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  resources 
•of  eyery  individual,  da  they  not  vary  from  one  year  to  another 
with  the  uncertain  and  precarious  productions  of  industry?  Are 
they  not  lessened  by  the  increase  of  children,  by  the  decay  of 
strength,  by  sickness,  by  age,  and  by  laborious  occupations?  Do 
not  the  very  faculties  of  the  human  species,  that  are  of  use  and 
promote  labour,  change  with  those  vicissitudes  produced  by  time 
in  all  things  that  depend  on  nature  and  fortune!  A  personal  tax 
is,  therefore,  vexatious  to  the  individual,  without  being  a  common 
"  •benefit.  A  poll-tax  is  a  sort  of  slavery,  oppressive  to  the  man, 
without  being  profitable  to  the  state. 

After  having  suffered  this  tax,  which  is  -a  proof  of  despotism, 
or  which  leads  to  it  sooner  or  later,  imposts  were  then  laid  upon 
articles  of  consumption.  Sovereigns  have  affected  to  consider  this 
new  tribute  as  in  some  measure  voluntary^  because  it  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expences  of  the  subject,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  according  to  his  inclination  or  abilities,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  factitious. 

But,  if  taxation  affect  the  commodities  which  are  of  immediate 
necessity,  it  is  the  height  of  cruelty.  Previous  to  all  the  laws  of 
society,  man  had  a  right  to  subsist.  And  is  he  to  lose  that  right 
by  the  establishment  of  laws?  To  sell  the  productions  of  the  earth 
to  the  people  at  a  dear  rate,  is  a  public  robbery:  It  is  to  attack  the 
very  principle  of  their  existence,  to  wrest  from  them  by  a  tax,  the 
natural  means  of  preserving  it.  By  taxing  the  subsistence  of  the 
needy,  the  state  takes  from  him  his  strength  with  his  food.  It 
reduces  the  poor  man  to  a  state  of  beggary,  and  the  working  man 
to  that  of  idleness:  It  makes  the  unfortunate  man  a  rogue;  that 
is,  it  brings  the  hungry  man  to  the  gallows  through  excess  of  mi- 
sery. 

If  the  taxes  affect  the  commodities  less  necessary,  how  many 
hands  lost  to  tillage  and  the  arts  are  employed,  not  in  guarding  the 
bulwarks  of  the  empire,  but  in  crowding  the  kingdom  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  unimportant  barriers;  in  embarrassing  the  gates 
of  tornis;  infesting  the  highways  and  roads  of  commerce;  and 
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searching  into  cellars,  granaries,  and  storehouses?  What  a  state 
of  war  between  prince  and  people,  between  subject  and  subject? 
How  many  prisons,  gallies,  and  gibbets  for  a  swarm  of  wretches 
who  have  been  urged  on  to  fraud,  to  smuggling,  and  even  to  pira- 
cy, by  the  iniquity  of  the  revenue- laws.? 

The  avarice  of  sovereigns  has  extended  from  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption to  those  of  traffic,  carried  on  between  one  state  and  ano- 
ther. Insatiable  tyrants!  Will  you  never  understand,  that,  if  you 
lay  duties  on  what  you  offer  to  the  stranger,  he  will  buy  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  that  he  will  only  give  the  price  demanded  by 
other  states.  If  even  your  own  subjects  were  the  sole  proprietors 
of  that  produce  you  have  taxed,  they  still  would  never  be  brought 
to  consent  to  such  a  law;  for,  in  that  case,  the  demand  would  be 
less,  and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower  the  price,  in  or- 
der to  find  a  vent  for  it. 

•The  duty  on  merchandise  which  your  government  receives  from 
its  neighbours,  does  not  stand  on  a  more  reasonable  footing.  The 
price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  duties  will  be  paid  by  your  subjects  alone.  Possibly  the 
raising  the  price  of  foreign  produce  may  diminish  the  consumption 
of  it;  but  if  a  less  quantity  of  merchandise  is  sold  to  you,  a  less  quan- 
tity will  be  purchased  of  you.  Trade  yields  but  in  proportion  to 
what  it  receives.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of 
value  for  value.  It  is  not  possible  then  for  you  to  oppose  the  cur- 
rent of  these  exchanges,  without  lowering  the  value'  of  your  own 
productions,  by  checking  the  sale  of  them. 

Whether  you  lay  duties  on  your  own  or  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise, the  industry  of  your  subjects  will  necessarily  suffer;  the  means 
of  payment  will  be  fewer,  and  they  will  have  less  raw  materials  to 
work  up.  The  greater  the  diminution  there  is  on  the  annual  re- 
production, the  more  the  sum  total  of  labour  will  also  be  decrea- 
sed. All  the  laws,  then,  you  can  make  against  beggars  will  be  in- 
effectual; for  man  must  live  on  what  is  given  him,  if  he  cannot 
live  by  what  he  earns. 

What  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  most  proper  to  conciliate  the 
public  interest  with  the  rights  of  individuals?  It  is  the  land-tax. 
An  impost,  with  respect  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  charged,  is 
an  annual  expence.  It  can  only,  therefore,  be  assessed  on  an  an* 
nual  revenue;  for  nothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  discharge  an 
annual  expence.  Now,  there  never  can  be  any  annual  revenue, 
except  that  of  the  land.  It  is  land  only  which  replaces  yearly  what 
has  been  advanced  upon  it,  and  leaves  an  overplus  to  our  disposal. 
It  is  some  time  since  we  have  begun  to  be  sensible  of  this  impor- 
tant truth.  Some  men  of  sound  understanding  will  one  day  reduce 
it  to  a  demonstration;  and  the  first  government  that  makes  this 
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the  foundation  of  their  system,  will  necessarily  be  raised  to  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  unknown  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  state  in  Europe  at  present,  whose  situation 
would  admit  of  so  great  a  change.  The  taxes  are  every  where  so 
heavy,  the  expences  so  multiplied,  and  the  wants  so  pressing;  the 
public  stock  is  so  much  indebted  every  where,  that  a  sudden  re- 
volution in  the  raising  of  the  public  revenues  would  infallibly  alter 
the  confidence,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  subject.  But  an  en- 
lightened and  provident,  policy  will  tend,  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps,  towards  an  end  so  salutary.  With  courage  and  prudence 
she  will  remove  every  obstacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  pri- 
vate interest,  might  oppose  to  a  system  of  administration,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  appear  to  us  inestimable. 

That  nothing  may  lessen  the  benefits  of  this  happy  innovation, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  all  lands,  without  distinction,  should  be 
subjected  to  taxation.  The  public  weal  is  a  treasure  in  common, 
wherein  every  individual  should  deposit  his  tribute,  his  service, 
and  his  abilities.  Names  and  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of 
men  and  their  possessions.  It  would  he  the  height  of  meanness  and 
folly  to  avail  ourselves  of  distinctions  received  from  our  ancestors, 
in  order  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  burdens  of  society.  Every 
pre-eminence,  not  turned  to  the  general  advantage,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  bad  consequences;  it  cannot  be  equitable,  but  in  as  far 
as  it  forms  a  settled  engagement  to  devote,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  service  of  our  country. 
,  If  in  our  days  the  tax  were  first  laid  on  the  land,  would  it  not 
necessarily  be  supposed  that  the  contribution  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  estates?  Would  any  one 
dare  to  allege  his  employments,  his  services,  his  dignities,  in  or- 
der to  screen  himself  from  the  tributes  exacted  hy  the  public 
weal?  What  connections  have  taxes  with  ranks,  titles,  and  condi- 
tions? They  are  concerned  only  with  revenue;  and  revenue 
belongs  to  the  state,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  pu- 
blic defence. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  the  impost  be  portioned  out 
with  equity;  it  is  further  necessary  that  it  be  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  government,  which  are  not  always  the  same.  War 
hath  never  required,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages,  more  considera- 
ble expences  than  peace.  The  ancients  made  a  provision  for  them 
by  their  economy  in  times  of  tranquillity.  Since  the  advantages 
of  circulation  and  the  principles  of  industry  have  been  better  un- 
derstood, the  method  of  laying  up  currency  in  this  way  have  been 
proscribed.  The  resource  of  laying  on  extraordinary  taxes  has 
been,  with  reason,  preferred.  Every  statei  that  should  prohibit 
them  would  find  itself  obliged,  in  order  to  retard  its  fall,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  methods  in  use  at  Constantinople.     The  Sultan, 
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who  can  do  every  thing  but  augment  his  revenues,  is  constrained 
to  give  up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  delegates,  that  he 
may  afterwards  deprive  them  of  what  they  have  plundered  from 
his  subjects. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  should  be  ordered,  re- 
gulated, and  administered  fey  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  imposts  have  always  depended  on  property.  He  that  is  not 
master  of  the  produce,  is  not  master  of  the  field.  Thus  it  is,  that, 
among  all  nations,  tributes  have  never  been  at  first  laid  on  the 
proprietors  but  by  themselves,  whether  the  lands  were  parcelled 
out  among  the  conquerors,  whether  the  clergy  shared  them  with 
the  nobles,  or  whether  they  passed  by  means  of  commerce  and 
industry  into  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  the  citizens.  Every 
\?here  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  had  reserved  the  natural,  un- 
alienable, and  sacred  right,  of  not  being  taxed  without  their  own 
consent.  If  we  remove  this  principle,  there  is  no  longer  any  mo- 
narchy, or  any  nation;  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  a  despotic 
master,  and  a  herd  of  slaves. 

Ye  people,  whose  kings  order  every  thing  they  please,  read 
over  again  your  own  history.  You  will  see  that  your  ancestors 
assembled  themselves  and  deliberated,  whenever  a  subsidy  was  in 
agitation.  If  the  custom  of  doing  this  ie  obsolete,  the  right  is 
not  lost;  it  is  recorded  in  Heaven,  which  has  given  the  earth  to 
mankind  to  possess  it:  It  is  written  on  the  field  you  have  taken 
the  pains  to  inclose,  in  order  to  insure  yourselves  the  enjoyment 
of  it:  It  is  written  in  your  hearts,  where  the  Divinity  has  impress- 
ed the  love  of  liberty.  That  head  raised  upwards  towards  hea- 
ven is  not  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator  to  bow  before  man. 
No  man  is  greater  than  another,  but  by  the  choice  and  consent  of 
all.  Ye  courtiers,  your  greatness  k  in  your  lands,  and  not  at 
the  feet  of  your  master.  Be  less  ambitious,  and  you  will  be 
richer.  Do  justice  to  your  vassals,  and  you  will  augment  your 
fortunes  by  increasing  the  mass  of  common  happiness.  What  is 
it  you  gain  by  raising  the  edifice  of  despotism  beneath  the  ruins 
of  every  degree  of  liberty,  virtue,  sentiment,  and  property?  Be 
persuaded  it  will  crush  you  all.  Around  that  formidable  Colossus 
you  are  no  more  than  figures  in  bronze,  representing  the  nations 
chained  at  the  feet  of  a  statue. 

If  the  right  of  laying  on  taxes  be  in  the  prince  alone,  though  it 
may  not  be  his  interest  to  overcharge  and  oppress  his  people,  yet 
they  will  be  overcharged  and  oppressed.  The  caprices,  profu- 
sions, and  enterprises  of  the  sovereign  will  no  Longer  know  any 
bounds,  when  they  meet  with  no  obstacles.  A  false  and  cruel 
system  of  politics  will  soon  persuade  him,  that  rich  subjects  will 
always  become  insolent,  that  they  must  be  ruined,'  in  order  to  be 
.  kept  in- subjection,  and  that  poverty  is  the  firmest  rampart  of  the 
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throne.  He  will  go  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  every  thing  is  at  his 
disposal,  that  nothing  belongs  to  his  subjects,  and  that  he  does 
them  a  favour  by  every  thing  he  leaves  them. 

The  government  will  seize  upon  all  the  avenues  and  outlets  of 
industry,  to  fleece  it,  as  well  in  its  entry  as  its  outgoing,  and  ex- 
haust it  in  its  course.  Commerce  will  obtain  circulation  only  by 
the  interposition  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury.  Cultivation 
will  be  neglected  by  mercenaries,  who  can  have  no  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring property.  The  nobility  will  serve  and  fight  only  for  pay. 
The  magistrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  sake  of  his  fees 
and  his  salary.  Merchants  will  hoard  up  their  fortunes,  in  order 
to  transport  them  out  of  a  land  where  there  is  no  regard  nor  any 
security  left  for  the  country.  The  nation,  being  no  longer  of  any 
consequence,  will  conceive  an  indifference  for  its  kings;  it  will 
see  its  enemies  only  in  those  who  are  its  masters;  it. will  be  in- 
duced to  hope  some  time  or  other  for  an  alleviation  of  its  servitude 
in  a  change  of  its  yoke;  it  will  expect  its  deliverance  from  a  revo- 
lution, and  its  tranquillity  from  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  state. 
After  this,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said:  Let  us  now  speak  of 
a  resource,  which  sovereigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people;  that 
is,  public  credit. 

In  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  no-  „  ,  ,. 
thing  more  than  delay  allowed  for  payment.  Fwbltc  credlL 
Credit  then  supposes  a  double  confidence;  confidence  in  the  per- 
son who  is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abilities  to  pay. 
The  first  is  the  most  necessary.  It  is  too  common  for  a  man  in 
debt,  who  is  a  knave,  to  break  his  engagements,  though  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  fulfil  them:  and  to  dissipate  his  fortune  by  irregular 
conduct  and  extravagance.  But  the  honest  and  prudent  man,  who 
has  at  die  same  time  a  proper  understanding,  may,  by  a  variety  of 
operations  well  managed,  acquire  or  replace  the  means  that  have 
failed  him  for  a  time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  consumption;  but  before  com- 
modities have  reached  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  consumed, 
a  considerable  time  often  passes,  and  great  expences  must  be  in- 
curred. If  the  merchant  is  compelled  to  make  his  purchases  with 
ready  money,  commerce  will  necessarily  languish.  Those  who 
are  sellers,  and  those  who  must  buy,  will  be  equally  sufferers  by 
it.  From  these  arrangements  arises  credit  among  individuals  of 
one  society,, or  even  of  several  societies.  It  differs  from  public 
credit,  which  is  the  credit  of  a  whole  nation  considered  as  forming 
one  single  body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  this  difference,  that 
gain  is  the  object  of  the  latter,  and  expence  of  the  former.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  credit  is  gain  to  the  merchant,  because  it 
furnishes  him  witn  the  means  of  acquiring  riches;  and  that,  with 
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regard  to  governments,  it  is  one  cause  of  impoverishing  them, 
since  it  only  supplies  them  with  the  power  of  ruining  themselves. 
A  state  that  borrows,  alienates  a  portion  of  its  revenue  for  a  capi- 
tal which  it  spends.  It  is  then  poorer  after  having  borrowed,  than 
it  was  before  that  destructive  manoeuvre. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  the  govern- 
ments of  ancient  times  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  public 
credit,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  most  fatal  and  critical  events. 
They  formed  during  peace  a  stock  that  was  made  use  of  as  a  re- 
source in  times  of  distress.  Then  money  returning  into  circula- 
tion, excited  industry,  and  alleviated,  in  some  measure,  the  inevi- 
table calamities  of  war.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  has 
made  bullion  more  common,  those  who  have  had  the  lead  in  go- 
vernments, have  generally  engaged  in  enterprises  above  the  abili- 
ties of  the  people  they  governed,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  burden 
posterity  with  debts  they  have  taken  the  liberty  to  contract. 
That  system  of  oppression  has  been  continued!  It  must  bind 
successive  generations,  and  be  a  load  upon  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

Public  credit,  though  ruinous  to  every  state,  is  not  equally  so  to 
all.  A  nation  that  has  several  valuable  productions  of  its  own, 
whose  entire  revenue  is  free,  which  has  always  fulfilled  its  engage- 
ments, which  has  not  the  ambition  of  conquest,  and  which  go- 
verns itself;  such  a  nation  will  find  money  at  an  easier  rate  than  a 
government,  whose  soil  is  not  fertile,  which  is  overloaded  with 
debts,  which  engages  in  undertakings  beyond  its  abilities,  which 
has  deceived  its  creditors,  and  groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power. 
The  lender,  who,  of  course,  imposes  the  law,  will  always  propor- 
tion the  terms  to  the  risks  he  must  run.  Thus,  a  people,  whose 
finances  are  in  disorder,  will  soon  fall  into  the  utmost  distress  by 
public  credit;  but  the  government  which  is  better  administered, 
will  also  find  its  prosperity  limited  by  it. 

But,  say  some  political  arithmeticians,  it  is  not  beneficial  to  in- 
vite the  money  of  other  nations  into  the  bosom  of  your  country; 
and  do  not  public  stocks  produce  that  important  effect?  Yes,  we 
undoubtedly  attract  the  money  of  strangers  by  these  means;  but 
it  is  in  no  other  way  than  if  we  were  to  sell  them  one  or  more  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  a  more  ra- 
tional practice  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  soil,  than  to  cultivate  it 
solely  for  their  use. 

But  if  the  state  borrowed  only  of  its  own  subjects,  would  the 
national  revenue  be  given  up  to  foreigners?  It  certainly  would 
not;  but  the  state  would  impoverish  several  of  its  members,  in  or- 
der to  enrich  an  individual.  Must  not  taxes  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  that  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to 
be  replaced?  The  proprietors  of  lands,  the  cultivators,  every  citi- 
zen, will  they  riot  all  find  themselves  more  burdened,  than  if  all 
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the  money  borrowed  by  the  state  had  been  demanded  from  them 
at  once?  Their  situation  is  the  same  as  if  themselves  had  borrow- 
ed it,  instead  of  making  such  savings  in  their  ordinary  expences 
as  might  enable  them  to  supply  an  accidental  charge. 

But  the  paper  currency,  which  proceeds  from  the  loans  made 
to  government,  increases  the  mass  of  riches  in  circulation,  gives  a 
great  compass  in  all  business,  and  facilitates  every  operation.  In- 
fatuated men!  Can  you  not  perceive  all  the  errors  of  your  politics? 
Let  your  system  be  stretched  to  the  utmost;  let  the  state  borrow 
all  it  can;  load  it  with  interest  to  be  paid;  and  by  these  means  re- 
duce it  to  the  necessity  of  forcing  every  tax;  ye  will  soon  find, 
that  with  all  your  riches  in  circulation,  ye  will  have  no  more 
wealth  springing  up  afresh  from  the  purposes  of  consumption  and 
your  trade.  Money,  and  the  paper  which  represents  it,  do  not 
circulate  of  themselves,  nor  without  certain  powers  that  put  them 
in  motion.  All  these  different  signs  come  into  use  only  in  pro- 
portion as  sales  and  purchases  are  made.  Cover  all  Europe,  if  you 
choose,  with  gold;  if  there  is  no  merchandise  for  traffic,  that  gold 
will  lie  inactive.  If  you  do  but  multiply  the  commercial  effects,  ye 
need  pay  no  attention  to  their  representations  of  wealth;  mutual 
confidence  and  necessity  will  soon  be  enabled  to  establish  them 
without  your  care.  Above  all  things,  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
multiply  them  by  such  means  as  must  necessarily  diminish  the 
mass  of  your  growing  produce. 

But  public  credit  enables  one  power  to  give  the  law  to  others. 
Will  it  never  be  discovered  that  this  resource  is  in  common  to  all 
nations?  If  it  be  a  kind  of  high  road  for  us  to  march  up  to  the 
adversary,  will  it  not  equally  serve  them  to  come  to  us?  Will 
not  the  credit  of  the  two  nations  be  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive wealths?  And  will  they  not  be  ruined,  without  having  any 
other  advantages  over  one  another  than  those  they  were  in  pos- 
session of,  independent  of  every  loan?  When  I  see  monarchs 
and  empires  at  war,  and  falling  upon  one  another  with  violence 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  debts,  their  public  funds,  and  their  reve- 
nues already  deeply  mortgaged,  it  seems  to  me,  says  a  philosophical 
writer,  as  if  I  saw  men  fighting  with  clubs  in  a  potter's  shop  sur- 
rounded with  porcelain. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rashness  to  affirm,  that,  in  no  circum- 
stance whatsoever,  the  public  service  will  require  an  alienation  of 
part  of  the  public  revenues.  The  scenes  that  affect  the  world  are  so 
various;  governments  are  exposed  to  such  strange  revolutions;  the 
field  of  events  is  so  extensive;  politics  strike  such  surprising  strokes, 
that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to  foresee  and  cal- 
culate every  circumstance.  But,  in  this  point,  it  is  the  common 
practice  of  governments  which  we  are  discussing,  and  not  a  par- 
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which,  in  all  probability,  may   never  present 


ticular   • 
itself. 

Every  state  which  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  ruinous  course 
of  loans  by  such  considerations  as  we  have  just  been  offering,  will 
effect  its  own  ruin.  The  facility  of  acquiring  great  sums  of 
money  at  once,  will  put  a  government  upon  every  kind  of  unjust, 
rash,  and  expensive  undertaking,  will  make  it  mortgage  the  fu- 
ture for  the  present,  and  game  with  the  present  stock  to  acquire 
future  supplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another*,  and,  to  accele- 
rate the  last,  the  interest  would  be  more  and  more  raised. 

This  disorder  will  cause  the  fruits  of  industry  to  pass  into  some 
idle  hands.  The  ease  of  enjoyment  without  doing  any  thing,  will 
draw  into  the  metropolis  every  person  of  fortune,  and  all  vicious 
and  intriguing  men;  together  with  a  train  of  servants,  borrowed 
from  the  plough;  of  young  girls  deprived  of  their  innocence  and 
of  their  rights  of  marriage;  of  subjects  of  both  sexes  devoted  to 
luxury:  All  of  them  the  instruments,  the  victims,  the  objects,  or 
the  sport  of  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness. 

The  seducing  attraction  of  public  debts  will  spread  more^and 
more.  When  men  can  reap  the  fruits  without  labour,  every  indi- 
vidual will  engage  in  that  species  of  employment  which  is  at  once 
lucrative  and  easy.  Proprietors  of  land  and  merchants  will  all 
turn  annuitants.  Money  is  changed  into  state- paper;  because  the 
sign  is  more  portible,  less  subject  to  alteration  from  time,  and  less 
liable  to  the  injury  of  seasons,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue.  Agriculture,  trade,  and  industry,  will  suffer  from  the 
preference  given  to  the  representative  paper  above  the  real  specie 
or  commodity.  As  the  state  always  makes  a  bad  distribution  of 
that  which  has  been  wrongfully  acquired,  in  proportion  as  its  debts 
accumulate,  the  taxes  must  be  raised  in  order  to  pay  the  interest. 
Thus  all  the  active  and  fruitful  classes  of  society  are  stripped  and 
exhausted  by  the  idle  and  barren  class  of  annuitants.  The  increase 
of  taxes  raises  the  price  of  commodities,  and  consequently  that  of 
industry.  By  these  means,  consumption  is  lessened;  because  ex- 
portation ceases  as  soon  as  merchandise  is  too  dear  to  stand  the 
competition  of  other  nations.  Land  and  manufactures  are  equally 
affected. 

The  inability  the  state  then  finds  to  answer  its  engagements, 
forces  it  to  extricate  itself  by  a  method  the  most  destructive  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  that  is, 
bankruptcy.  The  necessity  of  this  fatal  crisis  of  empires,  which 
oversets  the  fortunes  of  every  one,  will  at  length  approach;  a  me- 
thod that  by  violence  despoils  the  creditors,  after  having  attracted 
to  itself  every  stock  by  usurious  interest,  and  by  edicts  for  loans, 
which  disgrace  the  monarch  by  cruel  failures  after  his  most  solemn 
engagements;  forfeiting  the  oaths  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of 
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his  subjects;  overturning,  without  resource,  the  surest  basis  of  all 
government,  public  confidence.  Such  is  the  end  of  loans;  from 
whence  we  may  judge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

After  having  examined  the  basis  andstruc- 
ture  of  every  civilized  society,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the 
building.     These  are  the  fine  arts  and  belles  lettres. 

Two  celebrated  people  raised  themselves  by  works  of  genius  to 
a  height  of  reputation  which  will  never  end,  and  which  will  always 
reflect  honour  on  the  human  species. 

Christianity,  after  having  demolished  in  Europe  all  the  idols  of 
Pagan  antiquity,  preserved  some  of  the  arts  to  serve  as  a  support 
to  the  influence  of  persuasion,  and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  But,  in  the  place  of  a  religion  embellished  and  enlivened 
with  the  gay  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  erected  monu- 
ments of  terror  and  sadness,  conformable  to  the  tragic  events 
which  signalized  its  birth  and  progress.  The  Gothic  ages  have 
left  us  some  monuments,  the  boldness  and  majesty  of  which  still 
strike  the  eye  amidst  the  ruins  of  magnificence  and  taste.  All  of 
their  temples  were  built  in  the  shape  of  the  cross,  covered  with 
the  cross,  and  filled  with  crucifixes,  decorated  with  horrid  and 
gloomy  images,  with  scaffolds,  tortures,  martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What  became  of  the  arts,  condemned  as  they  were  to  terrify  the 
imagination  by  continual  spectacles  of  blood,  death,  and  future 
punishments?  They  became  as  hideous  as  their  models,  barbarous 
as  the  princes  and  pontiffs  that  employed  them,  mean  and  base  as 
flie  adorers  of  their  works;  they  frightened  children  in  their  very 
cradles;  they  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave  by  an  eternal 
perspective  of  dreadful  shades;  they  spread  melancholy  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  land. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  lessening  those  scaffoldings  of 
religion  and  social  policy.  The  fine  arts  returned  with  literature 
from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  maintained 
commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Huns,  under  the  name 
of  Goths,  had  driven  them  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  very  same  Huns,  under  the  name  of  Turks,  drove  them  back 
again  from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  That  city,  destined  as  it 
was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  stratagem,  cultivated  and  revived  the 
arts,  which  had  been  a  long  time  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  statues,  vases,  were  drawn  forth  from  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  the  ruins  of  Italy,  for  models  of  the  fine  arts  at  their  re- 
vival. The  genius  which  presides  over  design,  raised  three  of  the 
arts  at  once;  I  mean  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Ar- 
chitecture, in  which  convenience  of  itself  regulated  those  propor- 
tions of  symmetry  that  contribute  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye; 
sculpture,  which. flatters  princes,  and  is  the  reward  of  gr?at  men; 
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and  painting,  which  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  noble  actions, 
and  the  instances  of  mutual  love.  Italy  alone  had  more  superb 
cities,  more  magnificent  edifices,  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  bred  three  schools  of 
original  painters:  So  nearly  is  genius  connected  with  the  imagina- 
tion, and  imagination  with  the  climate.  Had  Italy  possessed 
the  treasures  of  Mexico,  and  the  p'roduce  of  Asia,  how  much 
would  the  arts  have  been  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  both  the 
Indies? 

That  country,  of  old  so  fruitful  in  heroes,  and  afterwards  in 
artists,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
the  arts;  flourish  a  second  time.  They  had  been  stifled  by  a  con- 
stant series  of  barbarous  Latinity,  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  re- 
ligion.— A  mixture  of  Egyptian  theology,  Grecian  philosophy, 
and  Hebrew  poetry;  such  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths 
of  monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught  by  day  things  and 
words  they  did  not  understand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  literature  the  graces 
of  antiquity.  The  spirit  of  imitation  borrowed  them  at  first  with- 
out choice.  Practice  introduced  taste  in  the  employment  of  those 
rich  treasures.  The  Italian  genius,  too  fertile  not  to  invent,  mix- 
ed its  bold  strokes,  and  its  capricious  flights,  with  the  rules  and 
modes  of  their  old  masters,  even  the  fictions  of  fairy  land  with 
those  of  fable.  The  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  national  charac- 
ter, gave  their  own  tincture  to  the  works  of  imagination.  Pe- 
trarch had  drawn  that  celestial  virgin,  Beauty,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  the  heroines  of  chivalry.  Armida  was  the  emblem  of 
the  coquetry  which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy.  Ariosto  con- 
founded all  kinds  of  poetry,  in  a  work,  which  may  rather  be  call- 
ed the  labyrinth  of  poetiy,  than  a  poem.  That  author  will  stand 
single  in  the  history  of  literature,  like  the  enchanted  palaces  which 
he  had  constructed  in  the  deserts. 

Letters  and  arts,  after  crossing  the  sea,  passed  the  Alps.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  Crusades  had  brought  the  oriental  ro- 
mances into  Italy,  the  wars  of  Charles  "VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  tran- 
sported into  France  some  principles  of  good  literature,  Francis  I. 
if  he  had  not  been  to  dispute  the  Milanese  with  Charles  V.  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the  title  of  the  Father  of 
letters:  But  these  seeds  of  knowledge  and  improvement^  in  the 
arts  were  lost  in  the  religious  wars:  They  were  collected,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  in  blood  and  carnage;  and  the  time 
came  when  they  were  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  The 
16th  century  belonged  to  Italy,  the  succeeding  one  to  France, 
which  by  the  victories  of  Lewis  XIV.  or  rather  by  the  genius  of 
great  men  who  flourished  together  under  his  reign,  deserves  to 
make  an  epocba  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
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As  in  Italy,  so  in  France,  genius,  at  this  period,  seized  at  once 
upon  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  displayed  in 
marble,  and  on  canvas,  in  public  edifices  and  in  gardens,  as  well  as 
in  eloquence  and  poetry.  Every  thing  was  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence, not  only  the  ingenious  mechanic  arts,  but  those  also  which 
depend  solely  on  the  mind.  Every  thing  bore  the  stamp  "of  ge- 
nius, i  The  colours  visible  in  nature  animated  the  works  of  ima- 
gination; and  the  human  passions  enlivened  the  designs  of  the 
pencil.  Man  gave  spirit  to  matter,  and  body  to  spirit.  But  let 
it  be  well  observed,  this  happened  at  a  time  when  a  passion  for 
glory  warmed  the  nation,  great  and  powerful  as  it  was  by  its  situ- 
ation and  the  extent  of  its  empire.  The  sense  of  honour,  which 
raised  it  in  -its  own  estimation,  and  which  then  characterised  it  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  its  soul,  its  instinct,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  that  liberty  which  had  formerly  created  the  arts  of  genius 
in  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  revived  them  in 
that  of  Florence,  and  which  had  compelled  them  to  push  forth 
on  the  cold  and  foggy  borders  of  the  Thames. 

What  would  not  genius  have  done  in  France,  had  it  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  laws  only,  when  it  soared  so  high  under  the 
dominion  of  the  most  absolute  of  kings!  When  we  see  whatener 
gy  patriotism  has  given  to  the  British,  in  spite  of  the  inactivity  of 
their  climate,  we  may  judge  what  it  might  have  produced  amongst 
the  French,  where  a  most  mild  temperature  of  season  leads  a  peo- 
ple, naturally  sensible  and  lively,  to  invention  and  enjoyment. 
We  may  judge  what  might  have  been  done  in  a  country,  where, 
as  of  old  in  Greece,  are  found  spirits  warm  and  apt  for  invention; 
beneath  a  sun  that  enlivens  them  with  its  purest  beams;  nervous 
arms,  in  a  climate  where  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour;  tempe- 
rate provinces  between  north  and  south;  sea  ports  seconded  by 
navigable  rivers; "  vast  plains  abounding  in  corn;  hills  loaded  with 
vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  sorts;  salt-pits  which  may  be  multiplied 
at  pleasure;  pastures  covered  with  cattle;  mountains  clothed  with 
the  finest  woods;  a  country  every  where  peopled  with  laborious 
hands,  which  are  the  first  resources  for  subsistence,  the  common 
materials  for  the  arts,  and  the  superfluities  of  luxury;  in  a  word, 
the  commerce  of  Athens,  the  industry  of  Corinth,  the  soldiery  of 
Sparta,  and  the  flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  these  advantages, 
which  Greece  once  possessed,  France  might  have  carried  the  fine 
arts  to  as  great  a  height  as  that  parent  of  genius,  had  she  but  had 
the  same  laws,  the  same  exercise  of  reason  and  liberty  which  gave 
rise  to  great  men,  and  rulers  of  great  nations. 

Next  to  the  superiority  of  legislation,  there  has,  perhaps,  been 
nothing  wanting  among  modern  nations,  in  order  to  their  being 
equal  to  the  ancients  in  works  of  genius,  except  an  improvement 
in  language.     The  Italian,  with  sound,  accent,  and  numbers,  has 
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assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  poetry,  and  impressed  all  the 
charms  of  music.  These  two  arts  have  consecrated  it  to  the  de- 
lightful province  of  harmony,  as  its  softest  mode  of  expression. 

The  French  language  holds  the  superiority  in  prose:  if  it  is  not 
the  language  of  the  gods,  it  is,  at  least  that  of  reason  and  truth. 
Prose  especially  speaks  to  reason  in  philosophy.  It  enlightens 
those  minds  privileged  by  nature,  which  seem  placed  between 
princes  and  their  subjects  to  instruct  and  direct  mankind.  At  a 
period  when  liberty  has  no  longer  her  tribunes,  nor  amphitheatres, 
to  agitate  vast  assemblies  of  the  people,  a  language  which  spreads 
itself  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  countries;  which  serves  as  the 
common  interpreter  of  all  other  languages,  and  as  the  vehicle  of 
all  sorts  of  ideas;  a  language  ennobled,  refined,  softened^  and,  above 
all,  fixed  by  the  genius  of  writers,  and  the  polish  of  courts,  be- 
comes at  length  universally  prevailing. 

The  English  language  has  likewise  produced  its  poets,  and  its 
prose  writers,  that  have  gained  it  the  character  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness, sufficient  to  make  it  immortal.  May  it  be  learned  among 
all  nations  that  aspire  to  be  free.  They  will  dare  to  think,  act, 
and  govern  themselves.  It  is  not  the  language  of  words,  but  of 
ideas;  and  the  English  have  none  but  such  as  are  strong  and  for- 
cible. They  are  the  first  who  ever  made  use  of  the  expression, 
the  majesty  of 'the  people,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  consecrate 


The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither  prose  nor 
verse,  though  they  have  a  language  formed  to  excel  in  both.  Bril- 
liant and  sonorous  as  pure  gold,  its  pace  is  grave  and  regular  like 
the  dances  of  that  nation:  It  is  grand  and  decent,  like  the  manners 
of  ancient  chivalry.  That  tongue  will  be  able  to  maintain  some 
dignity,  and  even  acquire  some  superiority,  whenever  there  shall 
be  found  in  it  many  such  writers  as  Cervantes  and  Mariana.  "When 
its  academy  shall  have  silenced  the  inquisition  and  its  universities, 
that  language  will  raise  itself  to  great  ideas,  and  to  sublime  truths, 
to  which  it  is  invited  by  the  natural  high  spirit  of  the  people  who 
speak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  German;  that  mother- 
tongue,  that  original  native  language  of  Europe.  From  thence 
the  English,  and  even  the  French,  have  been  formed,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  German  with  the  Latin.  However,  as  it  seems  hard- 
ly calculated  to  please  the  eye,  and  for  polite  organs,  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  has  been  introduced  but 
of  late  into  books.  A  scarcity  of  writers  seemed  -to  show  that  it 
belonged  to  a  country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
were  not  destined  to  flourish.  But,  on  a  sudden,  genius  has  ex- 
erted her  powers;  and  originals,   in  more  than  one  species  of  po* 
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etry,  have  appeared  in  pretty  considerable  numbers,  sufficient  to 
come  into  competition  with  other  nations. 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, without  the  arts  of  every  kind  keeping  pace  with  them;  and 
indeed  the  monuments  of  these  arts  have  multiplied  so  much 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  barbarism  of  succeeding  people,  and 
of  ages  to  come,  will  find  it  difficult  entirely  to  destroy  them. 

However,  as  the  human  species  is  merely  a  subject  for  fermen- 
tations and  revolutions,  there  is  only  wanting  some  ardent  genius, 
some  enthusiast,  to  set  the  world  again  in  flames.  The  people  of 
the  east,  and  of  the  north,  who  are  under  despotic  governments, 
are  ready  to  spread  their  chains  and  their  darkness  overall  Eu- 
rope. Would  not  an  irruption  of  the  Turks  or  Africans  into 
Italy,  be  sufficient  to  overturn  churches  and  palaces,  to  confound 
in  one  general  ruin  the  idols  of  religion,  and  the  master  pieces  of 
art?  And  the  more  we  are  attached  to  these  works  of.luxury,  ;we 
should  have  the  less  spirit  to  defend  them.  A  city,  which  has 
cost  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and  ravaged,  in  a  single 
day.  Perhaps,  with  one  stroke  of  his  ax,  a  Tartar  may  dash  in 
pieces  the  statue  of  Voltaire,  which  Pigalle  was  not  able  to  finish 
in  ten  years.  Yet  we  still  persist  in  labouring  for  immortality. 
Vain  atoms!  constantly  pressed  forward  by  one  another  into  the 
obscure  origin  from  whence  we  spring.  Ye  nations,  whether  ar- 
tisans or  soldiers,  what  are  ye  in  the  hands  of  nature,  but  the  sport 
of  her  laws,  destined  alternately  to  raise  structures  from  the  dust, 
and  to  reduce  them  back  to  their  original  state? 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys  his  existence,  and  . 
that  he  survives  himself.  Ignorant  ages  never  emerge  from  their 
oblivion.  There  remains  no.  more  traces  of  them  after  they  are 
gone,  than  before  they  began  to  exist.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  indicating  the  place  or  the  time  of  their  passage;  nor  can  we 
engrave  on  the  earth  that  nourished  a  barbarous  nation,  Tliis  is  the 
place  inhere  they  dwelt;  for  they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  serve  as 
records  of  their  existence.  Invention  alone  gives  man  power  over 
matter  and  time.  The  genius  of  Homer  has  rendered  the  Greek 
characters  indelible.  Harmony  and  reason  have  placed  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  above  all  sacred  orators.  The  pontiffs  them- 
selves, softened  and  enlightened  by  the  arts,  and  by  being  ad- 
mirers and  protectors  of  rhem,  have  assisted  the  human  mind  to 
break  the  chains,  of  superstition.  Commerce  has  hastened  the 
•  progress  of  art,  by  means  of  luxury  and  wealth.  Every  effort  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  body  has  been  united  to  embellish  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  human  species.  Industry  and  inven- 
tion, together  with  the  enjoyments  procured  by  the  new  world, 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  polar  circle;  and  the  fine  arts  are  at- 
tempting to  force  nature  even  at  Petersburg!!. 
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To  the  train  of  letters  and  of  fine  arts  philosophy 
Philosophy.  js  annexe  which,  one  would  imagine,  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  been  their  conductor;  but,  appearing  later,  she  can 
only  follow  them  as  an  attendant.  From  the  necessities  of  man- 
kind, the  arts  arise  in  the  earliest  state  of  the  human  mind.  Let- 
ters are  the  flowers  of  its  youth:  Being  children  of  the  imagina- 
tion, they  are  fond  of  ornament,  and  decorate  every  thing  they 
approach;  and  this  turn  for  embellishment  produces  what  are  pro- 
perly called  the  fine  arts,  or  the  arts  of  luxury  arid  decoration, 
which  give  the  polish  to  the  primary  arts  of  necessity.  It  is  then 
that  the  winged  genii  of  sculpture  flutter  over  the  porticos  of  ar- 
chitecture; it  is  then  that  the  genii  of  painting  enter  palaces,  re- 
present the  heavens  upon  a  ceiling,  sketch  out  upon  wool  and  silk 
all  the  animated  scenes  of  rural  life,  and  hold  out  to  the  mind,  up- 
on .canvas,  the  useful  truths  of  history,  as  well  as  the  agreeable 
chimeras  of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  exercised  on  the  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
gination and  of  the  senses,  and  when  governments  have  arrived  to  a 
degree  of  maturity,  reason  arises  and  bestows  a  certain  gravity  on 
nations;  this  is  the  age  of  Philosophy.  She  advances  with  slow 
steps,  and  proceeds  silently  along,  announcing  the  decrepitude  of 
empires,  which  she  attempts  in  vain  to  support.  _  It  was  philosophy 
that  closed  the  latter  ages  of  the  fine  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Athens  had  no  philosophers  till  the  eve  of  her  ruin, 
which  they  seemed  to  foretel:  Cicero  and  Lucretius  had  no  sooner 
composed  their  books  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  system 
of  the  universe,  than  the  din  of  civil  wars  arose,  and  dug  the  grave 
of  liberty. 

Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras,  had,  how- 
ever, sown  the  seeds  of  philosophy  in  their  theory  concerning  the 
elements  of  matter;  but  the  folly  of  making  systems  successively 
annihilated  or  absorbed  every  principle  of  genuine  knowledge.  At 
last  Socrates  appeared,  and  brought  philosophy  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  wisdom,  namely,  virtue:  It  was  that  alone  he  loved, 
practised,  and  taught;  persuaded  that  man  has  no  need  of  science, 
but  of  morals,  to  be  happy.  Plato,  his  disciple,  though  skilled  in 
physics,  and  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  travelling  in- 
to Egypt,  ascribed  every  thing  to  the  soul,  and  hardly  any  thing 
to  nature,  and  thus  overwhelmed  philosophy  with  theological  jar- 
gon, and  the  knowledge  of  the  universe  with  the  ideas  of  divine 
power.  Aristotle,  Plato's  disciple,  discoursed  less  of  God  than  of 
man  and  the  animal  creation.  His  natural  history  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  though  it  was  held  in  very  little  estimation  by 
his  contemporaries.  .Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly  about  the  same 
period,  revived  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  which  doubtless  balanced 
the  four  elements  of  Aristotle;  and  in  this  equilibrium  of  systems, 
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natural  philosophy  could  not  advance  a  single  step.  The  people 
were  led  by  the  moralists,  because  they  understood  their  writings 
better  than  lectures  on  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
They  formed  their  schools;  for  no  sooner  do  opinions  gain  reputa- 
tion, than  parties  are  formed  to  support  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  Greece,  agitated  by  intestine  commo- 
tions, after  having  been  torn  with  a  civil  war,  was  subjected  by 
Macedon,  and  swallowed  up  by  Rome.  Public  calamities  then 
turned  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men  to  morality.  Zeno 
and  Democritus,  who  were  originally  naturalists,  became,  long  af- 
ter their  death,  the  heads  of  two  sects  of  moralists,  who  were 
more  addicted  to  theology  than  physics,  and  to  casuistry  than  phi- 
losophy; or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed,  that  philosophy  was  given 
up  and  confined  entirely  to  the  sophists.  The  Romans,  who  took 
every  thing  from  the  Greeks,  made  no  discoveries  in  the  true 
field  of  philosophy.  Among  the  ancients,  philosophy  made  little 
progress,  because  it  was  entirely  confined  to  metaphysics;  among 
the  moderns,  its  first  steps  have  been  more  fortunate,  because  they 
were  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  knowledge. 

We  must  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  period,  philosophy,  science,  arts,  and  letters,  slept 
in  the  grave  with  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  ashes  of  ancient 
Italy,  and  the  dust  of  cloysters.  Asia  preserved  the  monument 
of  it,  without  making  any  use  of  them;,  and  Europe  possessed  some 
fragments,  without  knowing  them.  The  Christian  and  Mohame- 
dan  worlds  were  both  of  them  every  where  covered  with  the  blood 
of  nations:  Ignorance  alone  triumphed  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross  or  the  crescent.  Before  these  tremendous  idols  every  knee 
was  bent,  every  spirit  trembled.  Philosophy  continued  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  babbling  only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  soul:  Her 
attention  was  solely  occupied  with  matters,  of  which  she  was  fot 
ever  to  remain  ignorant.  Time,  argument,  and  all  her  application, 
were  wasted  on  questions  that  were,  at  least,  idle;  questions,  for 
the  most  part,  void  of  sense,  not  to  be  defined,  and  not  to  be  de- 
termined from  the  nature  of  their  object;  and  which,  therefore, 
proved  an  eternal  source  of  disputes,  schisms,  sects,  hatred,  perse- 
cution, and  national  as  well  as  religious  wars. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Arabs,  after  their  conquests,  carried  away, 
as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  spoils  of  genius  and  of  philosophy. 
Aristotle,  saved  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece,  fell  into  their 
hands.  These  destroyers  of  empires  had  some  sciences  of  which 
they  had  been  the  first  discoverers.  Calculation  was  of  their  in- 
vention. Astronomy  and  geometry  accompanied  them  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  they  had  laid  waste,  and  peopled  again. 
Medicine  attended  them  every  where.  That  science,  which  has 
no  greater  recommendation  in  its  favour,,  than  its  affinity  with 
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chemistry  and  natural  knowledge,  rendered  them  as  famous  as 
astrology,  another  support  of  imposition.  Avicenna  and  Averroes, 
physicians,  mathematicians,  and  philosophers,  maintained  the  tra- 
dition of  true  science  by  translations  and  commentaries.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  what  must  have  become  of  Aristotle, 
translated  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin, 
under  the  hands  of  monks,  who  wished  to  adapt  the  philosophy 
ofpaganism  to  the  Jewish  codes  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus.  This  con- 
fusion of  systems,  of  ideas,  and  of  languages,  stopped  for  a  consi- 
derable time  the  progress  of  science.  The  divine  overturned  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  philosopher;  and  the  philosopher  sapped 
the  very  foundations  laid  by  his  rival.  However,  with  a  few  stones 
from  one,  and  much  sand  from  the  other,  some  miserable  archi- 
tects built  up  a  strange  Gothic  monument,  called  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Schools.  Continually  patched,  propped,  and  plaistered,  from  one 
age  to  another,  by  Irish  or  Spanish  metaphysicians,  it  supported 
itself  till  about  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  which  was  destin- 
ed to  change  the  face  of  the  old  one. 

Light  sprang  up  from  the  bosom  of  darkness.  An  English 
monk  *  cultivated  chemistry;  and,  paving  the  way  for  the  inven- 
tion of  gun- power,  which  was  to  bring  America  into  subjection  to 
Europe,  he  opened  the  avenues  of  true  science  by  experimental 
philosophy.  Thus  philosophy  issued  out  of  the  cloyster,  where 
ignorance  was  destined  for  ever  to  remain.  "When  Bocaecio  had 
exposed  the  debauched  lives  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy, 
Galileo  hazarded  conjectures  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Superstition  was  alarmed,  and,  with  its  clamours, .  sent  forth  its 
thunders:  But  philosophy  tore  off  the  mask  from  the  monster, 
and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had  been  hid.  The  weakness 
and  falsehood  of  popular  opinions  were  perceived, J  on  which  the 
basis  of  the  social  edifice  was  supported;  but,  to  drive  error  from 
her  tribunal,  it  was  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
nature*  and  with  the  causes  of  those  various  phenomena  she  ex- 
hibits to  the  views  of  men.  This  was  the  genuine  object  of  phi- 
losophy. 

As  soon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  after  he  had,  by  the  force  of 
reason,  conjectured  that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary 
system,  Galileo  arose,  and  confirmed,  by  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope, the  true  system  of  astronomy,  which  either  had  been  un- 
known, or  had  been  buried  in  oblivion  since  the  days  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  is  said  to  have   first   conceived  the  idea  of  it.     While 


*  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  the  year  1 292.  This  excellent  friar  mentions  the  com- 
position in  express  terms,  in  his  treatise  Si  mdlitatit  Magla.  "  You  may  raise  thnn. 
"  der  and  lightning"  (says  he)  "  by  only  taking  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  whictt 
"  singly  have  no  effect;  but  mixed  together,  and  confined  in  a  close  place,  cause  ft 
"  noise  and  explosion  greater  than  that  of  a  clap  of  thunder." 
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Gassendi  was  putting  the  elements  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus,  into  motion.  Descartes  agitated  and  combin- 
ed the  elements  of  a  new  philosophy,  constructed  upon  his  ingeni- 
ous vortices  of  a  subtile  fluid.  Much  about  the  same  time,  Tori- 
celle  invented  at  Floreace,  the  thermometer'  *  for  the  weighing  of 
air;  Pascal  measured  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne;  and  Boyle  in  England  verified  and  confirmed 
the  various  experiments  of  both. 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in  ofder  to  undeceive 
the  mind,  previous  to  instruction.  His  methodical  doubt  was  the 
grand  instrument  of  science,  and  the  most  signal  service  that  could 
be  rendered  to  the  human  mind,  under  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Boyle,  by  applying 
that  method  to  opinions  the  best  authorised  by  the  sanction  of 
time  and  of  compulsion,  has  made  us  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  doubting. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philosopher,  but  unsuccessful  at  court,  as 
friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the  cloyster,  like  him,  the  harbinger  ra- 
ther than  the  legislator  of  the  new  philosophy,  had  protested 
against  the  prejudice  of  the  senses  and  of  the  schools,  as  well  as 
against  those  phantoms  he  styled  the  idols  of  the  understanding. 
He  had  foretold  truths  he  could  not  discover.  In  conformity  to 
his  oracular  presages,  while  experimental  philosophy  was  discover- 
ing facts,  rational  philosophy  was  in  search  of  causes.  Both  con- 
tributed to  the  study  of  mathematics,  which  were  to  guide  the 
■efforts  of  the  mind  and  insure  their  success.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
science  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry,  and  the  application  of  ge- 
ometry to  natural  philosophy,  which  raised  in  Newton  suspicions 
of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Upon  turning  his  eyes  up  to 
the  heavens,  by  his  observations  on  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth, 
he  saw  there  might  be  among  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
some  relations  which  implied  an  universal  principle,  differing 
from  impulsion,  the  only  visible  cause  of  all  their  movements.  By 
the  study  of  optics  after  astronomy,  he  formed  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  light}  and  the  experiments  to  which  he  was 
led  on  by  these  conjectures,  changed  it  into  system. 

At  the  time  when  Descartes  died,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were 
hardly  born,  who  were  to  finish,  correct,  and  bring  to  perfection 
what  he  had  begun,  that  is  to  say,  the  establishing  of  sound  phi- 
losophy. These  two  men  alone  contributed  greatly  to  the  quick- 
ness and  rapidity  of  its  progress.  One  carried  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  soul  as  far  as  reason  could  reach;  and  the  inutility 
of  his  attempts  andeceived  the  human  mind  for  ever  with  respect 
to  those  false  metaphysics.     The  other  extended  the  principles  of 
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natural  philosophy  and  the  mathematics  much  farther  than  the 
genius  of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them,  and  pointed  out 
the  road  to  truth.  At  the  same  time,  Locke  pursued  scientific 
prejudices,  even  into  the  entrenchments  of  the  schools:  He  dissi- 
pated all  those  phantoms  of  the  imagination  which  Mallebranche 
suffered  to  spring  up,  after  he  had  humbled  them,  because  he  did 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  hydra's  head, 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  philosophers  alone  have  discovered 
and  imagined  every  thing.  It  is  the  course  of  events  which  has. 
given  a  certain  bent  to  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  mankind.  A 
complication  of  natural  or  moral  causes,  a  gradual  improvement  in 
politics,  joined  to  the  progress  of  study  and  of  the  sciences,  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  it  was  as  impossible  to  hasten  as 
to  foresee,  must  have  contributed  to  the  revolution  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  understandings  of  men.  Among  nations,  as  among 
individuals,  the  body  and  soul  act  and  re-act  alternately  upon  each 
other.  Popular  opinions  infect  even  philosophers,  and  philoso- 
phers are  guides  to  the  people.  Galileo  had  asserted,  that,  as  the 
earth  turned  round  the  sun,  there  must  be  antipodes;  and  Drake 
proved  the  fact,  by  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The  church  styled 
itself  universal,  and  the  Pope  called  himself  master  of  the  earth; 
and  yet  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  so  much  as 
know  there  was  any  Catholic  religion,  and  were  particularly  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  a  Pope,  or  mental  tyrant.  Europeans, 
who  travelled  and  trafficked  every  where,  have  taught  Europe, 
that  one  portion  of  the  globe  lived  under  the  visions  of  Mahotn- 
med/and  a  still  larger  one  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry,  or  in  the 
total  ignorance  and  apathy  of  atheism.  Thus  philosophy  extend- 
ed the  empire  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  discovery  of  the  er- 
rors of  superstition,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

Italy,  whose  impatient  genius  penetrated  through  the  obstacles 
that  surrounded  it,  was  the  first  that  founded  an  academy  of  na- 
tural philosophy.  France  and  England,  who  by  their  rivalship 
were  to  extend  their  greatness,  raised  at  one  time  two  everlasting 
monuments  to  the  improvement  of  philosophy:  Two  academies, 
from  whence  all  the  learned  of  Europe  draw  their  information, 
and  in  which  they  deposit  all  their  stores  of  knowledge.  From 
hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  experiments,  phenomena,  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  secrets  of  electricity,  and  the  causes  of  the  Aurora  Bor- 
ealis.  Hence  have  proceeded  the  instruments  and  means  of  puri- 
fying air  on  board  of  ships,  for  making  sea- water  fit  to  be  drunk, 
for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  ascertaining  the  longi- 
tudes; for  improving  agriculture,  and  for  producing  more  grain 
with  less  seed  and  less  labour. 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  had  prevailed  during  ten  centuries  in 
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all  the  schools  of  Europe;  and  the  Christians,  after  losing  the 
guidance  of  reason,  were  able  to  recover  it  again  only  by  follows 
ing  his  example  They  had  even  gone  astray,  for  a  long  time, 
by  attending  on  that  philosopher,  because  they  walked  involved 
in  the  darkness  of  theology.  But  at  last  Descartes  gave  the 
thread,  and  Newton  the  wings  for  getting  out  of  that  labyrinth, 
Doubt  had  dissipated  prejudices,  and  the  method  of  analysis  had 
found  out  the  truth.  After  the  two  Bacons,  Galileo,  and  Des- 
cartes, Locke  and  Boyle*  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  after  the  memoirs 
of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Leipsic,  of  Paris  and  London, 
there  still  remained  a  great  work  to  be  composed,  in'  order  to. 
perpetuate  the  sciences  and  philosophy.  This  work  has  now  ap- 
peared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and  all  the  truths  that 
have  issued  from  the  human  mind,  from  the  doctrines  of  theolo- 
gy to  speculations  on  insects,  every  operation  of  the  hands  of  men, 
from  a  ship  to  a  pin;  this  repository  of  the  intelligence  of  all  na- 
tions, will,  in  future  ages,  characterise  that  of  philosophy,  which, 
after  so  many  advantages  derived  to  mankind,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  divinity  on  earth.  It  is  she  who  binds,  enlightens,  aids, 
and  comforts  human  beings.  She  bestows  every  thing  upon  them, 
without  exacting  any  return.  She  demands  of  them,  nor  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  passions,  but  a  reasonable,  useful,  and  moderate  ex- 
ercise of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter  of  nature,  dispenser  of  her 
gifts,  and  interpreter  of  her  rights,  she  consecrates  her  intelligence 
and  her  labour  to  the  use  of  man.  She  makes  him  better,  that 
he  may  be  happier.  She  detests  only  tyranny  and  imposture;  be- 
cause they  trample  on  the  world.  She  does  not  desire  to  rule, 
but  she  exacts  of  such  as  do  rule,  that  they  covet  no  enjoyment 
but  the  public  happiness.  She  avoids  the  noise ,  and  the  name  of 
sects;  but  she  tolerates  them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked  ca- 
lumniate her;  the  former  are  afraid  of  seeing,  and  the  latter  of 
being  seen.  Ungrateful  children,  who  rise  up  against  a  tender 
mother,  when  she  wishes  to  cure  them  of  their  errors  and  vices 
which  occasion  the  calamities  of  mankind* 

Light,  however,  spreads  insensibly  over  a  more  extensive  hori- 
zon. A  kind  of  empire  is  formed,  that  of  literature,  which  be- 
gins and  paves  the  way  for  the  republic  of  Europe.  In  truth,  if 
ever  philosophy  is  enabled  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  minds  of 
sovereigns  or  their  ministers,  the  system  of  politics  will  be  im- 
proved and  rendered  simple.  Humanity  will  be  more  regarded 
in  all  their  plans;  the  public  good  will  enter  into  their  negocia- 
tions,  not  merely  as  an  expression,  but  as  a  matter  of  consequence 
even  to  kings. 

Already  has  printing  made  such  progress,  that  it  can  never  be 
suppressed  in  any  state,  without  lowering  the  people,  by  desiring  to 
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advance  the  authority  of  government.  Books  enlighten  the  mul- 
titude, humanise  the  great,  delight  the  leisure  of  the  rich,  and  in- 
struct all  classes  of  society.  The  sciences  bring  to  perfection  the 
different  branches  of  political  economy.  Even  the  errors  of 
systematical  persons  are  dissipated  by  the  press;  because  reasoning 
and  discussion  try  them  by  the  test  of  truth. 

An  intercourse  of  knowledge  is  become  necessary  for  industry, 
and  .literature  alone  maintains  that  communication.'  The  reading 
of  a  voyage  round  the  world  has,  perhaps,  occasioned  more  at- 
tempts of  that  kind;  for  interest  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  great  enterprises:  At  present,  nothing  can  be  cultivated  withT 
out  some  study,  or  without  the  knowledge  handed  down  and  dif- 
fused by  reading.  Princes  themselves  had  not  recovered  their 
rights  from  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
that  inelligence  which  has  undeceived  the  people  with  respect  to 
the  abuses  of  spiritual  power. 

Biit  the  greatest  folly  of  the  human  mind  is  to  employ  all  its 
powers,  in  order  to  raise  the  authority  of  kings,  and  to  break  all 
other  chains,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  forge  out  of  them  those 
of  despotism.  The  same  courage  which  inspires  religion  to  ex- 
tricate conscience  from  the  tyranny  exercised  over  opinion,  ought 
to  animate  the  man  of  integrity,  die  citizen,  and  the  friend  of  the 
people,  to  relieve  nations  from  the  tyranny  >of  those  powers  who 
conspire  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Unhappy  is  that  state 
in  which  not  one  single  defender  of  public  right  can  be  found; 
that  kingdom,  with  all  its  riches,  its  trade,  its  nobles,  and  its  citi- 
zens, must  soon  fall  into  unavoidable  anarchy.  It  is  the  laws  that 
must  save  a  nation  from  destruction;  and  freedom  of  writing  is 
the  only  protection  of  the  laws.  But  what  is  the  foundation  and 
bulwark  of  the  laws?  Morality. 
Morah  The  books  written  on  the  subject  of  morality  would 

fill  many  libraries.  What  a  number  of  useless  pro- 
ductions! They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of  priests  and 
their  disciples,  who,  not  choosing  that  religion  should  consider 
men  only  in  the  relations  they  stand  to  the  Deity,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  substitute  a  different  foundation  for  the  relations  they  bear 
to  one  another.  If  morality  be  universal,  it  cannot  be  the  effect 
of  a  particular  cause.  Morality  has  been  the  same  in  times  past, 
and  it  will  be  still  the  same  in  future  ages:  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  founded  on  religious  opinions,  which  have  continually  varied, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  from  one  pole  to  the 
other.  The  Greeks  had  vicious  deities?  the  Romans  had  them 
likewise:  The  stupid  worshippers  of  the  Fetiche  adore  a  devil  ra- 
ther than  a  God.  Every  nation  made  gods  for  themselves,  and 
they  fabricated  them  according  to  their  fancies;  some  good,  others 
cruel;  some  immoral,  and  others  of  austere  manners.     One  would 
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imagine,  that  every  nation  intended  to  deify  their  own  passions 
and  opinions.  Notwithstanding  these  diversities  in  religious  sys- 
tems and  modes  of  worship,  all  nations  have  agreed  that  men 
ought  to  be  just;  all  nations  have  honoured  as  virtuous,  goodness, 
pity,  friendship,  fidelity,  paternal  tenderness,  filial  respect,  since- 
rity, gratitude,  patriotism,  all  the  feelings,  in  short,  that  tend  to 
unite  men  more  closely  together.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity 
of  judgment,  so  constant,  and  so  general,  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  midst  of  contradictory  and  fluctuating  opi- 
nions. If  the  ministers  of  religion  have  appeared  to  think  other- 
wise, it  is  because,  by  their  systems,  they  obtained  the  power  of 
regulating  all  the  actions  of  mankind;  they  disposed  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  of  their  wills;  they  secured  to  themselves,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  earth:  But  the  veil  is 
now  removed. 

Morality,  before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  and  reason,  is  a 
science,  which"  has  for- its  object  the  preservation  and  happiness  of 
the  human  species.  To  this  double  end  all  its  rules  ought  to  tend. 
Their  natural,  constant,  and  external  principle,  exists  in  man  him- 
self, and  in  the  resemblance  of  organization  common  to  the  spe- 
cies; a  resemblance  accompanied  with  a  similarity  of  wants,  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  of  force  and  weakness.  This  is  the  Origin  of 
the  necessity  of  society,  or  of  a  common  struggle  against  dangers 
equally  incident  to  each  individual  proceeding  from  nature  her- 
self, and  threatening  man  on  all  sides.  This  is  the  source  of  par- 
ticular ties  and  of  domestic  virtue;  this  the  origin  of  general  ties 
and  public  virtues,  the  source  of  personal  and  public  utility,  of  all 
compacts  between  individuals,  and  of  all  laws. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  first  principles  of 
morality  in  the  sentiments  of  friendship,  tenderness,  compassion, 
honour,  and  benevolence;  because  they  found  them  engraven  on 
the  human  heart.  But  did  they  not  discover  there  likewise  ha- 
tred, jealousy,  revenge,  pride,  and  love  of  dominion?  Why  then 
have  they  founded  morality  on  the  former  rather  than  the  latter? 
It  is  because  they  found,  that  the  former  affections  turned  to  the 
common  advantage  of  society,  and  that  the  others  were  fatal  to  it. 
These  philosophers  have  perceived  the  necessity  of  morality,  and 
found  out  what  it  must  be;  but  have  not  discovered  its  leading  and 
fundamental  principle.  Indeed,  the  very  sentiments  they  have 
adopted  as  the  ground-work  of  morality,  merely  because  they  ap- 
peared to  be  serviceable  to  the  general  good,  if  left  to  their  own 
bperation,  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  mankind.  How  shall  we 
punish  the  guilty,  if  we  listened  only  to  compassion?  How  shall 
we  guard  against  partiality,  if  we  consult  only  the  dictates  of 
friendship?  How  shall  we  avoid  being  indulgent  to  idleness,  if  we 
attended  only  to  the  feelings  of  benevolence?    All  these  virtues 
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have  their  limits,  which,  if  they  exceed,  they  will  degenerate  into 
vices;  and  these  limits  are  settled  by  the  invariable  laws  of  essen- 
tialjustice;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  common  interests 
of  men  united  together  in  society,  and  the  constant  object  of  that 
union. 

These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  But 
how  should  they,  since  it  has  been  impossible  to  fix  what  the  com- 
mon interest  itself  was?  This  is  the  reason  why  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  formed  such  different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice;  why  morality 
has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  only  a  matter  of  mere  convention 
among  men.  That  so  many  ages  have  passed  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  first  principles  of  a  science  so  important  to  our  hap- 
piness, is  a  certain  fact;  but  the  fact  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
ought  to  appear  incredible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
not  long  since  have  discovered  that,  as  the  uniting  of  men  into  so- 
cieties has  no  other  aim  but  the  common  happiness  of  individuals, 
there  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  among  them  any  other  social  tie  than 
that  of  their  common  interest;  and  that  nothing  can  be  consistent 
with  the  order  of  societies,  unless  it  be  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon utility  of  the  members  who  compose  them.  This  is  the  only 
criterion  of  virtue  and  vice.  Our  actions  are  more  or  less  vir- 
tuous, according  as  they  tend  more  or  less  to  the  common  advan- 
tage of  society;  and  they  are  more  or  less  vicious,  in  proportion  to 
the  prejudice  society  receives  from  them. 

Is  it  on  its  own  account  that  courage  is  ranked  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  virtues?  No*  it  is  on  account  of  the  service  it  does  to 
society.  The  proof  is,  that  courage  is  punished  In  a  man  who 
makes  use  of  it  to  disturb  the  pubhc  peace.  Why  is  drunkenness 
a  vice?  Because  every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good,  and  because  he  cannot  fulfil  that  obligation  without 
having  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties.  Why  are-  certain  ac- 
tions more  blameable  in  a  magistrate,  or  general,  than  in  a  pri- 
vate man?  Because  greater  inconvenience  results  from  them  to" 
society. 

As  society  ought  to  benefit  every  one  of  Its  members,  it  is  bat 
just  that  each  of  its  members  should  be  useful  to  society.  To  be 
virtuous,  therefore,  is  to  be  useful.  To  be  vicious,  is  to  be  useless 
or  hurtful.  This  is  morality,  universal  .:-  ■■  — that  morality 
which  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety; that  morality  which  can  vary  only  in  Its  applications;  but 
never  In  its  essence  or  its  principles;  that  morality,  in  short,  to 
which  all  laws  should  refer,  and  to  wbieh  they  should  be  subordi- 
nate. In  conformity  to  this  common  regulation  of  ail  oar  prorate 
and  public  actions,  let  us  see  whether  there  ever  have  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  good  morals  in  Europe. 

Since  the  incursion  of  the  barbarous  nations  inta  this  part  of 
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the  world,  almost  all  governments  have  had  no  other  basis  than. 
the  interest  of  a  single  man,  or  a  single  set  of  men,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  society  in  general.  Founded  on  conquest,  the  effect 
of  force,  they  have  only  varied  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  people 
in  subjection.  At  first  war  made  victims  of  the  people,  who 
were  devoted  either  to  the  sword  of  the  master,  or  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  distribution  and  settlement  of  empires,  how  many  ages 
were  stained  with  the  blodd  and  carnage  of  nations,  before  terms 
of  peace  had  consecrated  and  established  that  species  of  intestine 
war  called  society  or  government? 

When  the  feudal  government" had  for  ever  excluded  those  who 
tilled  the  ground  from  the  right  of  possessing  it;  when,  by  a  sacri- 
legious collusion  between  the  altar  and  the  throne,  God  had  been 
associated  with  the  sword,  the  morality  of  tlie  gospel  had  no  other 
effects  than  to  harden  tyranny  by  passive  obedience,  to  rivet  sla- 
very by  a  contempt  of  science  and  the  blessings  of  nature,  and 
adding  to  the  fear  of  the  great,  the  terror  of  demons.  With  such 
laws,  what  were  morals?  What  they  are  at  present  in  Poland), 
where  the  people,  without  lands,  and  without  arms,  are  left  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  Russians,  or  enlisted  by  the  Prussians;  and, 
having  neither  vigour  nor  sentiment,  they  think  it  is  enough  if 
they  are  Christians*  and  remain  neuter  between  their  neighbours 
and  their  lords  palatine. 

To  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  where  morals  had  neither  any  cha» 
racteristic  nor  stability,  succeeded  the  epidemic  fury  of  holy  wars, 
by  which  nations  were  corrupted  and  degraded,  by  communicat- 
ing the  contagion  of  vice  with  that  of  fanaticism.  Morals  were 
changed  by  the  change  of  climate.  All  the  passions  were  inflam- 
ed and  heightened  between  the  tombs  of  Jesus  and  Mohammed. 
From  Palestine  was  imported  a  principle  of  luxury  and  pride,  a 
strong  taste  for  the  spices  of  the  east,  a  romantic  spirit  which  civi- 
lized the  nobles  of  all  countries, "without  making  the  people  more 
happy  or  more  virtuous;  for,  if  there  is  no  happiness  without  vir- 
tue, virtue  will  never  support  itself,  unless  it   be  rewarded  with 


About  two  centuries  after  the  depopulation  of  Europe  by  Asia- 
tic expeditions,  the  transmigrations  into  America  commenced. 
That  revolution  occasioned  an  universal  confusion,  and  mixed  the 
vices  and  productions  of  every  climate  with  our  own.  Neither 
did  morality  acquire  any'  improvement;  because  men  were  then 
destroyed  through  avarice,  instead  of  being  massacred  on  account 
of  religion.  Those  nations,  which  had  made  the  largest  acquisi- 
tions in  the  new  world,  seemed  to  collect  at  the  same'  time  all 
the  stupidity,  ferociousness,  and  ignorance  of  the  old.  They 
became  the  communicating  channels  of  vices  and  diseases;  they 
were  poor  and  wretched  in  the  midst  of  their  riches;  they  were 
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debauched,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  their  churches  and  of 
their  priests;  they  were  idle  and  superstitious,  though  they  pos- 
sessed all  the  sources  of  commerce,  and  means  of  knowledge.  But 
the  love  of  riches  likewise  corrupted  all  other  nations. 

Whether  war  or  commerce  introduces  great  wealth  into  a  state, 
they  soon  become  the  object  of  public  ambition.  Men  of  power 
first  seize  upon  them;  and  when  riches  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  wealth  is  confounded  with 
honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the  virtuous  citizen,  who 
aspired  to  employment  only  for  the  sake  of  glory,  now  aspires, 
without  knowing  it,  to  honour  for  the  sake  of  advantage.  Nei- 
ther lands  nor  treasure,  nor  conquests,  are  gained  but  from  a  wish 
to  enjoy  them;  and  riches  are  enjoyed  only  for  pleasure  and  the 
ostentation  of  luxury.  By  this  double  use,  they  corrupt  both  the 
citizen  who  possesses  them,  and  the  people  whose  eyes  they  fasci- 
nate. As  soon  as  men  labour  for  money  alone,  and  not  from 
a  regard  to  their  duty,  the  most  lucrative  situations  are  prefer- 
red to  the  most  honourable.  It  is  then  we  see  the  honour  of  a 
profession  diverted,  obscured,  and  lost  in  the  paths  that  lead  to 
wealth. 

To  the' advantage  of  a  false  estimation  of  riches,  are  to  be  add- 
ed the  natural  conveniences  of  opulence,  which  is  a  fresh  source  of 
corruption.  The  placeman  wishes  to  collect  people  about  him: 
The  honours  he  receives  in  public  are  not  sufficient  for  him;  he 
wants  admirers,  either  of  his  talents,  of  his  luxury,  or  of  his  pro- 
fusion. If  riches  are  the  means  of  corruption,  by  leading  to 
honours,  they  are  still  more  hurtful,  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  plea- 
sure. Poverty  offers  chastity  to  sale,  and  idleness  its  liberty;  the 
prince  sells  the  magistracy;  and  the  magistrate  sets  a  price  upon 
justice:  The  court  sells  places,  and  placemen  sell  the  people  to  the 
prince,  who  sells  them  again  to  the  neighbouring  powers  by  trea- 
ties, subsidies,  or  exchange  of  territory. 

Such  is  the  sordid  traffic  introduced  by  the  love  of  riches  into 
any  country  where  wealth  can  do  every  thing,  and  where  virtue  is 
held  in  no  estimation.  But  there  is  no  effect  without  its  causes. 
_  Gold  does  not  become  the  people's  idol,  and  virtue  does  not  fall 
into  contempt,  unless  the  bad  constitution  of  the  government  in- 
duces that  degree  of  corruption.  Unfortunately,  it  will  always 
have  this  effect,  if  the  government  be  so  constituted  that  the  tem- 
porary interest  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  small  number,  can  with 
impunity  prevail  over  the  common  and  invariable  interest  of  the 
the  whole.  It  will  always  occasion  this  corruption,  if  those,  in 
whose  hands  authority  is  lodged,  can  make  an  arbitrary<use  of  it, 
can  place  themselves  above  the  reach  of  the  laws,  and  can  make 
their  power  administer  to  plunder,  and  their  plunder  to  the  con- 
i  of  abuses  occasioned  by  their  power.     Good  laws  are' 
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maintained  by  good  morals;  but  good  morals  are  established  by- 
good  laws:  Men  are  what  government  makes  them.  To  modify 
them  it  is  always  armed  with  an  irresistible  force,  that  of  public 
opinion:  And  the  government  will  always  become  a  corrupter, 
»'hen,  by  its  nature,  it-is  itself  corrupt.  In  a  word,  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  have  good  morals,  when  they  have  good  governments: 
Let  ns  conclude. 

"  Nations!  I  have  discoursed  to  you  on  your  dearerst  interests. 
ff  I  have  placed  before  your  eyes  the  benefits  of  nature  and  the  fruits 
."  of  industry.  As  you  are  too  frequently  the  occasion  of  one  ano- 
«  thers  misery,  you  must  have  felt  how  the  jealousy  of  avarice,  how 
«  pride  and  ambition  remove  far  from  your  common  weal  the  hap- 
«  piness  that  presents  itself  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce.  I 
«  have  recalled  that  happiness  you  repel.  The  feelings  of  my 
«  heart  have  been  warmly  expressed  in  favour  of  all  mankind,  with- 
"  out  distinction  of  sect  or  of  country.  Men  are  all  equal  in  my 
"  sight,  by  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  same  wants  and  the  same 
i"  calamities,  as  they  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
."  by  the  relation  of  their  weakness  to  his  power. 

"  I  am  aware,  that  subjected  as  ye  are  to  rulers,  your  condition 
f{  must  depend  on  them,  and  that  to  speak  of  your  evils  is  to  re- 
"  proach  them  with  their  errors  or  their  crimes.  This  reflection 
f  has  not  prevented  me  from  exerting  myself.  I  never  thought 
»  that  the  sacred  respect  due  to  humanity  could  possibly  be  irre- 
«  concijeable  with  that  regard  which  is  due  to  those  who  should 
«'  be  its  natural  protectors.     I  have  been  transported  in  idea  into 


s  the  councils  of  the  ; 


verning  powers 


of  the  world.     I  have 


spoken  without  disguise,  and  without  fear,  and  cannot  reproach 
"  myself  with  having  betrayed  the  honourable  cause  I  have  ventur- 
"  ed  to  plead.  '  I  have  told  sovereigns  what  were  their  duties, 
«  and  what  were  the  people's  rights.  I  have  traced  to  themthe 
"  fatal  effects  of  that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of  oppression; 
"  and  of  that  whose  supineness  and  feebleness  allows  it.  I  have 
"  sketched  all  around  them  portraits  of  your  misfortunes;  and 
«  their  hearts  cannot  but  have  felt  them.  I  have  warned  them, 
"  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  those  true  but  dreadful  pic- 
« tures  would  be  engraven  on  the  marble  of  their  tombs,  and 
?(  accuse  their  ashes,  while  posterity  trampled  on  them. 

"  But  talents-  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal.  Undoubtedly 
« I  have  stood  in  need  of  a  greater  share  of  that  penetration 
"  which  discovers  expedients,  and  that  eloquence  which  enforces 
<<  truth.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  my  feelings  have  elevated  my 
"  genius;  but  most  frequently  have  I  perceived  myself  overwhelm- 
"  ed  with  my  subject,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  my  own  ina- 
(i  bility. 

"  May  writers,  better  favoured  by  nature,  complete  what  my 
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«  essays  have  begun.  Under  the  auspices  of  philosophy,  may  the' 
"  time  come,  when  that  chain  of  union  3nd  benevolence,  which 
"  ought  to  connect  all  civilized  people,  will  be  extended  from  one 
'«  extremity  of  the  globe  to  the  other!  May  they  never  more 
"  carry  among  savage  nations  the  example  of  vice  and  oppression? 
'*  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that,  at  the  period  of  that  happy  re- 
"  volution,  my  name  will  be  still  in  remembrance.  This  feeble 
"  work,  which  will  have  but  the  merit  of  having  brought  forth 
'« others  better  than  itself,  will  doubtless  he  forgotten.  But  I 
*'  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  say,  that  I  have  contributed,  as  much 
"  as  was  in  my  power,  to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
"  and  pointed  out  the  way,  though  at  a  distance,  for  the  bettering 
"  of  their  condition.  This  agreeable  thought  will  stand  me  in  the 
"  stead  of  glory.  It  will  be  the  delight  of  my  old  age,  and  the 
<(  consolation  of  my  latest  moments." 


INDEX, 


•Ad^N  (situated  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Arabia)  was  pnce  the  most 
flourishing  factory  in  Asia,  and  continued  to  be  for  many  ages,  vol  i.  p.  198.  Its 
present  decline,  and  low  state  of  its  trade,  which  is  removed  to  Mocha,  with  an, 
.  account  of  the  articles,  and  value  of  the  trade  at  that  place,  ibid. 

Afghan;,  their  situation  in  Cadahar,  a  mountainous  country  lying  north  of  India,  vol 
i.  p  305.  Their  manners,  revolutions  in  government,  and  singular  method  of 
fighting,  Hid.  Invade  Persia,  and  are  guilty  of  many  horrid  outrages,  produced 
by  an  iusatiable  zeal  for  the  Turkish  superstition,  ibid.  Are  attacked,  defeated 
and  dispersed,  by  Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  ibid, 

Africa,  when  first  visited  by  the  Furopean  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  islands  in 
search  of  cultivators,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  Its  boundaries,  with  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed concerning  the  eastern  coast,  272.  Opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  nor- 
thern coast,  and  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  it,  272—278.  Present 
state  of  its  commerce  with  Europe,  278.  What  is  the  climate  of  the  western  coast, 
known  by  the  name  of  Guinea,  279.  Nature  and  mode  of  electing  to  the  sove- 
reignties of  Benin,  Juda,  Mayumba,  Cilongo,  Loango,  and  Congo,  countries  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  283.  View  of  the  system  of  war  and  politics,  adopted  by  its  . 
several  states  on  the  western  coast,  284.  Different  religions  prevail  in  its  differ- 
ent provinces,  and  what  they  are,  285.  Sketch  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  a- 
musements  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea,  287—289.  What  is  the  most  favourable 
season  for  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  295.  What  coasts  are 
most  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  ibid.  What  num- 
ber of  slaves  if  actually  exported  in  1 768,  and  what  it  is  supposed  to  export  every 
year,  ibid.  Account  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  the  small-pox  on  the  ne- 
groes born  to  the  north  of  the  line,  from  those  born  to  the  soutb,  300.  The  wretched 
and  miserable  state  of  its  natives  (the  negroes)  when  carried  to  America— -where 
an  opinion  universally  prevails,  that  negroes  are  incapahle  of  reason  and  virtue — 
with  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  falsity  of  this  opinion,  proved  by  two  circum- 
stantial facts,  302—303.  Description  of  the  bison,  an  animal  found  in  most  parts 
of  this  country,  380. 

Agriculture,  its  reciprocal  depeudence  upon,  and  union  with  commerce,  vpl.  iii.  p, 
389.  The  chief  and  real  cause  of  opulence  in  a  nation,  ibid.  Very  much  neglected 
by  the  Romans  and  the  northern  conquerors  of  Europe,  ibid.  Much  encouraged 
in  Europe,  when  the  American  polonies  increased  in  population,  390.  Its  impro- 
ved state  among  the  English,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  390 — 392, 
Deserves  the  principal  attention  of  every  wise  government,  with  the  several  rea- 


Alexaudria,  the  m 
'   vol.i. 


t  of  all  merchandise  from  India  to  Berenice   i. 


le  of  Ptolemy. 

w  'Albuquerque,  the  most  sagacious  of  all  the  Portuguese  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Projects  the  turning  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  carry  it  into  execution,  with  his  reasons, 
47.  Deprives  the  Turks  of  their  trade  to  India,  with  the  advantages  which  all 
Europe  derived  from  this  measure,  48.  A  sketch  of  his  great  character,  and  the 
veneration  which  the  Indians  had  for  him,  59.  Being  traduced  by  his  enemies, 
he  died  at  Goa,  in  1515,  without  riches,  and  out  of  favour  with  his  sovereign  ErnaT 
nuel,  ibid. 

Amazons,  the  real  existence  of  the  people  known  by  this  name  proved  to  be  un- 
certain, vol.  ii.  p.  158.    Description  of  the  manners  of  the  natives  bordering  upon 
this  river,  with  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  settlement,  161 .  Produce  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  it,  163. 
Ambcyna  (one  of  the  Moluccas),  its  value  to  the  Dutch  from  the  cultivation  of 
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clov.es  in  it — the  encouragement  given  to  the  planters— and  the  method  ofincre»T 
sing  its  trade  by  the  successful  culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  vol.  i.  p.  1 13,  114. 
An  account  of  a  very  extraordinary  treaty  between  the  English  and  Dutch  at  fhis. 
place,  in  1619,  with  its  fate,  179. 

America,  why  called  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ij.  p.  137.  No  conquests  made  in  it  hy 
the  Engligh  and  Dutch  during  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession,  with  the  rea- 
sons, 244.  Cause  of  the  war,  in  1755,  between  the  English  and  French,  252, 
253.  The  general  opinion  which  prevails  here  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  in- 
capable  of  reason  and  virtue,  proved  to  be  false  and 'erroneous,  '302.  '  The  diffe- 
rent and  respective  advantages  which  Europe  derives  from  this  country,'  as  di- 
vided into  North  and  South — with  a  general  view  of  the  different  degree^  of  po- 
pulation, climate,  plantations,  and  commerce  in  each;  and  the  manners  of  the  're- 
spective inhabitants  of  each  country,  405,  406.  What  influence  the  religious  dis7 
putes  in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  produced  in  peopling  this  continent, 
vol.  iii-  178 — 183.  Reasons  why  so  little  of  it  was  known  for  so  long  time  after 
it  was  discovered,  ibid.  Its  analogy  to  the  rest  of  the  globe,  exemplified  in  the 
singular  similarity  of  the  form  in  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  extent  of  surface  in  the  old  world  exceeds  the  surface  of  the  n«j>. 
by  one  half,  183.  Philosophical  observations  on  the  manner  by  which'the  equi- 
librium of  the  earth  is  maintained  in  the  old  and  new  continents— with  reasons 
for  affirming  that  both  continents  have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  Hid— 185.  Its 
climate  more  various  than  the  climate  of  Europe,  arising  from  the  waters  having 
lain  so  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  and  having  quitted  it  long  after  our  con- 
tinent was  peopled;  with  an  account  of  the  influence  which  this  circumstance  bath 
on  men  and  animals  in  the  new  world,  Hid,  186.  Its  origin  and  antiquity  discuss- 
ed, but  not  ascertained;  although  it  maybe  proved  not  to  be  so  ancient  as  our 
own  continent— with  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  natives  of  America  do  not 
owe  their  descent  to  a  foreign  hemisphere,  187.  Comparative  view  of  the  mo- 
ral state  and  happiness  of  American  savages  and  civilized  people,  with  argumt 
in  favour  of  the  savages,  189.  Its  harbarous  and  savage  -  '' 
by  policy  than  a  legislation,  ■v  "■' 
iii.  p.  359. 

America  (North),  No  settlements  established  here  by  the  French  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  valuable  colonies  in  this 
country — with  the  reasons,  vol  iii  p  70.  First  visited  by  the  French  in  1562 — 
their  arrival  in  Florida,  and  the  cause  of  discovering  it,  71.  Customs,  manners, 
oovernment,  virtues  and  vices,  religious  worship  and  tenets,  superstitious  attach- 
ment to  dreams,  and  mode  of  prosecuting  war  among  the  savages  of  this  country, 
76 — 95.  'Th.e  natural  state  of  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  and  its  present 
improved  stau        I  ,  ction,  193.     Extent  of  the  British  dominions  in 

this  country,  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  river  Missisippi,  288, 289.  Phi- 
losophical remarks  on  the  state  of  vegetation  in  it,  290.  Produces  all  the  trees 
which  are  natural  to  the  European  soil;  besides  which,  are  found  the  candle- berry 
myrtle  and  the  sugar  maple;  with  a  particular  description  of  the  culture,  pro. 
perties,  and  use  of  each  tree,  and  the  soil  proper  for  it,  [bid..  What  birds  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  country— with  a  particular  description  of  the  humming-bird,  291, 
292.  Was  formerly  infested  by  insects,  which  have  perished  since  plantations 
and  culture  of  the  land  have  taken  place,  ibid.  Supplied  with  domestic  animals 
from  England,  with  an  account  of  tbe  manner  in  which  some  of  them  have  dege- 
nerated since  they  were  transplanted  from  Europe,  292,  293.  Obliged  to  the 
English  for  the  importation  of  European  corn  into  "this  country,  294.  Supplies 
England  with  naval  stores,  and  permitted  to  export  timber  into  the  mother-coun- 
try (duty  free),  295.  Encouraged  by  the  English  to  cultivate  the  growth  of 
hemp  and  flax,  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  success  in  this  culture,  297.  Per- 
mitted to  export  into  all  the  ports  of  England  (duty  free)  American  iron,  which 
is  found  here  in  very  great  quantities,  ibid.  The  plantation  of  vines  much  en- 
couraged, but  the  climate  unfavourable  to  their  growth,  299.  The  cultivation  of 
silk,  though  much  promoted  by  the  public  bounties  of  England,  not  answerable 
to  the  wished-for  success,  ibid.  Its  soil,  properly  cleared,  accommodated  to  the 
transplanting  and  cultivating  with  success  any  righ  productions  belonging  to  Eu-j 
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.  fope  or  Asia,  ibid.  Peopled  from  Europe  by  Englishmen  who  had  fled  hither  to 
avoid  persecution  for  their  civil  or  religious  opinions,  300.  Genius  and  character 
of  the  first  colonists  who  have  emigrated  from  England — with  the  state  of  the  pre- 
sent  inhabitants,  and  their  real  use  to  society,  301.  State  of  population  in  the 
British  colonies  supposed  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  some 
rules  for  forming  a  proper  estimate  upon  this  subject,  307.  The  manners,  bene- 
volence,  hospitality,  and  happiness  of  the  colonists  in  Sritish  America — with  the 
nature  and  forms  of  go  vernments  under  which  they  live,  ibid— 315.  Nature  and 
value  of  the  coin  current  in  these  settlements,  as  well  in  specie  as  in  paper — with, 
the  several  purposes  to  which  the  paper  currency  is  applied,  316.  Its  manufac- 
tures and  iron  mines,  together  with  its  exportation  and  importations,  thrown  un- 
der great  restrictions  by  the  British  parliament — with  the  consequence  of  this  re- 
striction in  producing  or  giving  birth  to  a  very  extensive  contraband  trade  in  the 
colonies  very  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  interest  of  England,  317 — 319.  What 
good  reasons  may  be  given  why  the  colonies  should  be  compelled  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  maintaining  the  credit  and  interest  of  the  mother-country, 
and  bearing  their  part  in  the  .national  debt,  321:  Origin  of  the  stamp-act  and  im- 
posts on  several  articles  of  commerce  in  the  colonies — the  universal  clamour  and 
opposition  which  they  produced — and  an  impartial  examination  of  the  right  which 
the  colonies  assumed  to  oppose  the  British  parliament  upon  this  account,  322 — 
324.  Whether  the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and  raising  the  taxes,  should 
not  be  vested  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  326.  Gratitude  for  past  favours,  and  a 
proper  jealousy  for  their  own  liberties,  are  the  due  boundaries  to  all  opposition  in 
the  colonies  to  the  mother-country,  and  its  right  to  taxation,  ibid — 328.  The 
dangerous  consequences  of  establishing,  in  these  colonies,  an  entire1  independence 
on  the  mother-country:  and  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
real  interest  of  any  European  "nation  (an  enemy  to  Great  Britain)  to  assist  the  A- 
merican  colonies  in  supporting  this  spirit  of  independence,  330. 

American  Islands,  reasons  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  detached  from  the  con- 
tinent— with  some  general  observations  on  the  origin  of  islands,  exemplified  in 
various  instances,  vol.  ii.  p.  202 — 205.  Their  chief  productions  and  labours  of 
their  slaves,  317.  Mode  of  agriculture  adopted  in  them,  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing the  general  use  of  the  plough,  317,  318.  Their  lands  should  be  im- 
proved by  manure,  ibid.  Supplied  at  first  by  the  Spaniards  with  domestic  qua- 
drupeds from  Europe — with  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  their  degeneracy,  319. 
The  nature  and  species  of  horses  bred  in  these  islands— the  cause  of  their  degene- 
racy— and  reasons  for  substituting  the  bison  in  the  room  of  the  commen  ox,  with 
a  description  of  the  bison,  which  is  found  only  in  the  eastern  islands  and  in  Africa, 
ibid,  320.  Account'of  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  camel  into  this  climate, 
which  was  tried  without  success — and  the  propriety  of  trying  the  buffalo,  ibid. 
Their  state  of  vegetation,  321.  Indebted  to  Africa  for  the  following  useful  plants —  - 
the  Angola  pea,  and  the  manioc;  with  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
nioc is  cultivated,  the  soil  proper  for  it,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  rendered 
fit  for  common  food,  being  preferred  by  some  persons  to  the  best  wheat,  321,  322. 
Articles  of  commerce  cultivated  with  more  care  and  assiduity  than  the  necessaries 
uf  life;  of  which  the  principal  are,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar,  323. 
What  method  and  processes  are  pursued  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  in 
preparing  sugar  for  general  use,  324.  Character  of  the  Europeans  who  settled  here, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  former  and  present  colonists,  329 — 333 
Exempt  from  many  diseases  to  which  Europe  is  very  much  subject,  and  what  dis- 
eases are  peculiar  to  this  climate,  ibid, — 335.  Summary  view  of  the  clear  annual 
advantages  aud  wealth  imported  into  the  following  nations  of  Europe,  viz.  four 
hundred  thirty  seven  thousand  and  five  -hundred  pounds  into  Spain — one  hundred 
fifty  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  into  Denmark — five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  into  Holland — one  million  four  hundred 
forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  into  England — five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  into  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  61.  What  superior  ad- 
vantages they  would  derive  from  establishing  a  free  and  unlimited  commerce  from 
all  the  parts  of  America  to  all  those  of  Europe — objections  to  this  scheme  considei- 
ed  and  obviated,  with  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  freedom  of  commerce  will  not 
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take  place,  62,  63.  Their  dependence  upon  Europe  for  a  supply  of  apparel,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  for  provisions,  is  found  to  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  following  saying — <l  That  they,  will  never  fail  to  capitulate  with  a  squadron 
"  stored  with  barrels  of  flour  instead  of  gun-powder,"  63.  Their  great  danger  in 
case  of  invasion,  ibid.  Their  want  of  affection  to  the  mother-country,  with  their 
reasons,  64.  Wretched  state  of  their  fortifications,  ibid.  Their'  safety  and  pro- 
sperity tan  only  be  secured  by  a  powerful  navy— consequently,  that  Europeanna- 
tion,  which  possesses  the  greatest  maritime  force,  will  be  superior  to  all  other  Eu- 
ropean states  in  her  extent  of  dominion  in  these  islands,  and  what  nation  bids  fair- 
est for  this  supremacy  of  power,  65. 

Anabaptist*,  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  this  sect — their  religious  principles  and  te- 
nets—the troubles  and  distress  in  which  they  involved  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their  religious  system;  particularly 
in  the  community  of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
their  religious  doctrines,  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  243.  Being  every  where  opposed  and 
dispersed,  are  now  sunk  into  obscurity  and  contempt,  244. 

Andrada  Fsrdinandj  the  first  Portuguese  who  was  Sent  to  China  in  1518 — his  proper 
and  prudent  conduct  upon  this  occasion — and  admiration  of  the  Chinese— with 
the  state  of  their  empire,  civilization,  agriculture,  and  manners,  vol.  i.  p.  61—75. 
Is  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese;  who  were  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  trea- 
ty of  commerce  with  the  Portuguese,  but  were  prevented  from  concluding  it  by 
the  imprudence  and  insolent,  cruelty  of  Simon  Andrada,  76.      . 

Angola  pea,  (a  native  of  Africa),  transplanted  with  great  success  into  the  Caribbec 

■  islands,  with-a  short  account  of  its  virtues,  culture  and  soil  proper  for  it,  vol  ii 
p.-321.. 

Antigila,  first  discovered  in  1729  by  some  French,  who  fled  hither  from  St  Chris- 
topher^ but  did  not  long  continue  in  this  island"  vol.  iii;  p.  13.  Visited  by  the 
English,  who  form  a  settlement,  Hid.  What  Method  was  taken  by  the  English  to 
supply'the  want  of  springs,  ibid.  The  rise,  progress,  and  success  of  its' sugar  plan- 
tations, and  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  tdey  produce,  14.  The  insurrection  of 
the  colonists  against  their  governor,  Colonel  Park,  whom  they  massacred  in  1710; 
with  an  account  of  the  horrid  cause  of  this  insurrection,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
mother-country  upon  this  occasion^  ibid.  Subject  to  the  power  of  the  governor  of 
St  Christophers,  16. 

Antilles,  see  Caribbm  islands. 

Arabia,  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  in  the  known  world,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  bounded 
by  Syria,  Diarbeck,  and  Irae-Arabia,  on  the  north— by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
south— by  the  gulf  of  Persia  on  the  east— and  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  which 
separates  it  from  Africa:  with  an  account  of  the  general  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
of  the  English  there  in  particular,  ibid.  Its  division  into  three  parts,  according  tt> 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  each  of  these  countries,  ibid.  Peopled  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  its  first  inhabitants  supposed  to  come  from  Syria  and  Chaldea,  193,  The' 
origin  and  date  of  the  present  form  of  government  uncertain,  ibid.  Nature  of  the 
religion  professed  in  this  country  before,  and  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  ibid. 

Arabs,  were  opposed,,  but  could  not  be  conquered,  by  Charlemagne,  vol.  i  p.  7. 
Their  incursions  into  the  southernmost  parts  of  Europe,  and  conquests  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  with  a  view  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  make  their  em- 
pire so  extensive,  ibid.  Produce  great  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
occasion  the  revival  of  navigation  and  commerce  in  it,  S.  Cultivate  the  arts  and 
polite  literature,  and  introduce  many  improvements  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy, 
mechanics,  medicine,  algebra,  and  poetry,  ibid,  and  194.  Found  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  Portuguese  on  their  arrival  in  India,  where  they  possessed  an  extensive 
empire,  and  propagated  their  religion  and  trade,  35.     Promote  manufactures  and 

.  staples,  together  with  their  conquests,  194.  Their  ancient  and  present  system  of 
government,  with  an  impartial  account  of  their  manners  and  customs,  195.  Af- 
ford at. this  day,  no  monument  of  genius,  no  productions  of  industry,  which  can 
;  their  memory  to  future  ages,  ibid.  Their  ruling  passion  is  jealousy, 
:arried  to  the  greatest  excess,  ibid.  Short  account  of  their  population, 
fit,  and  mode  of  subsisting  by  plunder,  ibid,  197.     Were   the  sole  pro- 
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prietors  of  all  the  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  before  the  Portuguese  interrupted  the  na- 
vigation of  it,  198.     State  of  those  who  are  settled  at  Madagascar,  285. 
Archangel,  a  port  for  trade  to  Muscovy,  which  was  frequented  by  the  English  soon 

after  its  discovery,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

Arsca,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  to  the  Dutch  at, Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  123.     Is  a 

fruit  (not  miicb  unlike  the  date)   which  grows  upon   a  species  of  palm-tree  not 

l  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  and  grows  in  grtat  plenty  at  Ceylon,  ibid.     Is 

mpoverish  the  blood,  and  cause  the  jiundice  when  eaten  by  itself,  ibid. 

Armsto,  a  snort  account  of  this  writer,  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

Aristotle,  brief  character  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  philosophical  works,  vol 

iii  p  424. 
Armenians,  sketch  of  their  character,  and  genius  for  commerce,  which  they  carried 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  vol.  i.  p.  1 83.  Spread  themselves  into  Hol- 
land, England,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  242. 
Arnofta,  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  achiotte,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  Description  of  the 
tree  which  produces  it,  its  culture,  and  the  several  processes  by  which  it  is  made- 
fit  for  common  use,  ibid  - 

xaphically  described,  with  its  extent  between  the  two  poles,  vol.  i.  p.  18 
'  "s  country,  with  a  description  of  the 


given  rise  to 


of  several  phen 
Caspian  sea,  frozen  ocean,  and  Indian  ocean,  ibid,  and  19,  20.     Hath 
most  of  the  European  arts  and  manuf  ictures,  vol.  iii.  p.  3  94,  S  95. 

Aiaiada,  his  successful  administration  of  the  Portuguese  affairs  in  India,  particularly 
at  Goa,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  89  Reformed,  for  a  time,  many  abuses  in  the  government  of 
the  Portuguese  affairs  in  India,  ibid.  His  example  neglected  by  future  governors 
in  that  country,  where  his  nation  have  lost  all  their  former  greatness,  and  been  . 
obliged  to  resign  their  conquests,  ibid—  91 . 

Atbens,  employed  her'  first  ships  in  commerce  with  Asia,  or  in  planting  colonies;  but 
involved  herself  in  wars  by  these  emigrations,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Austria,  genius  of  its  inhabitants  better  adapted  for  projects  of  war  and  aggrandize- 
ment by  conquest, ^han  for  commercial  affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  Soil  and  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  country,  ibid.  Arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,  very  much  ne- 
glected here,  ibid.  Expected  to  receive  great  advantages  from  the  India  Company 
established  at  Ostend,  with  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  ruin  of  this  com- 
pany, 385—387. 

B 

Bahama  Islands,  some  accounts  of  the  first  appearance  of  Columbus  on  one  of  them,' 
called  by  him  San-  Salvador;  his  kind  behaviour  to  the  natives,  and  the  hospitali- 
ty and  kindness  which  they  showed  to  him  in  return,  vol.  i.  p.  478.  Were  desert- 
ed for  a  long  time  after  their  discovery,  having  no  inhabitants  upon  them  in  1672, 
when  the  English  first  landed,  vol  iii.  p.  38.  The  right  of  dominion  over  them 
contested  for  by  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  French;  with  their  final  subjection 
to  the  English,  39  State  of  their  population,  and  manners  of  the  present  inha- 
bitants, with  their  peculiar  advantages  to  the  English,  ibid.  » 

Babarcn,  (an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf)  sketch  of  its  several  revolutions,  the  nature 
and  value  of  its  commerce,  particularly  for  pearls,  and  what  the  amount  of  its 
annual  revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1,  212. 

Bambml,  (situated  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa),  its  government,  climate,  and  soil 
described,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.  Abounds  with  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the  singular  me- 
thod observed  in  working  them,  291.  What  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  English  and  French  to  appropriate  these  mines  to  themselves,  292. 

Banda  (islands  of)  famous  for  the  growth  of  the  nutmeg,  with  a  description  of  its 
culture  and  properties,  and  the  season  for  gathering  the  nutmeg,  and  methods  for 
discovering  the  best  species  of  it,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  The  only  colony  where  the  Euro- 
peans are  proprietors  of  lands,  115  Character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nature  of 
the  climate,  ibid.  What  care  has  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  for  their  security  and 
improvement,  ibid. 

Ban/am,  (a  Du;cb  settlement  in  the  island  of  Java),  its  several  revolutions  and  final 
submission  to  the  Dutch;  the  means  by  which  they  became  masters  of  the  trade, 
and  enjoy  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce,  and  the  real  value  of  this  settlement, 
vol.  i.p.  138,  lijg. 
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Barbados,  discovered  by  some  English  (in  1629),  who  came  from  St  Christopher^ 
and  formed  a  settlement,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1.  Its  barren  state  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,, 
and  the  excellent  character  of  the  first  colonists,  ibid.  Its  extent,  ibid.  The  par. 
ticular  period  when  it  attained  the  summit  of  its  prosperity  in  population  and 
commerce,  ibid.  Alarmed  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  negroes  and  Caribs,  and 
the  cause  of  it,  12.  The  decline  of  its  trade,  with  the  reasons,  aud  the  present 
state  of  its  produce,  ibid.  The  general  mart  for  the  slave-trade  among  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  value  of  it  to  the  colony,  ibid.  Its  state-  of  defence  and  security,  by 
nature  and  art,  in  case  of  invasion,'  1 3.  The  disproportion  between  the  black  and 
white  inhabitants  upon  this  settlement,  55. 

Barbary,  (the  ancient  Libya),  its  history  very  little  known  till  the,  arrival  oftbe 
Carthaginians,  with  some  account  of  the  state  and  extent  of  its  empire  under 
them,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  The  Carthaginians  being  vanquished,  it  became  subject  to 
the  Romans,  under  whose  power  it  continued  till  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was 
subdued  by  the  Vandals— after  wards  it  submitted  to  the  government  of  Belisarius, 
and  enjoyed  (for  a  short  time)  its  ancient  privileges,  273.  Owned  the  power  of 
the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century,  ibid.  Invites  the  Turks  to  protect  the  em- 
pire, which  is  greatly  oppressed  hy  them,  ibid.  The  turbulent  manner  in  which 
elections  are  carried  on  here,  274.  The  different  manners  -of  the  inhabitants  in 
different  parts  of  this  country;  the  one  amiable,  and  supporting  themselves  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage;  the  other  turbulent,  and  living  by  plunder  and  piracy, 
ibid.  The  entire  conquest  of  this  country  proposed,  the  advantages  of  tbis  con- 
quest to  the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  and  the  most  probable  and  easy  method 
for  insuring  success  to  this  conquest,  considered  and  explained,  275 — 277._  State 
of  its  trade  (in  Morocco)  with  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  and  particularly 
with  the  Danes,  who  carry  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  all  the  European  nations, 
678.     The  commerce  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  with  Europe,  ibid. 

Bark,  the  most  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  Quito,  a  Spanish  colony  in  South 
America,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  Description  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  which 
species  of  it  is  the  most  efficacious,  ibid.  Its  virtues  first  known  and  experienced 
in  1639,  at  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  at  Madrid,  64.  Supposed  to  have 
been  early  discovered  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  were  afraid  to  reveal  it 
to  the  Spaniards,  ibid. 

Bassora,  (situated  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the  gulf  of  Persia)  its  rise,  natural  produc 
tions,  and  state  of  its  population,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  Nature  and  extent  of  its  com- 
merce, manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  several  revolutions  it  has  under- 
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<oia,  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India,  with  ai 
city,  inlabitantF,  manners,  and  trade,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  Chinese  more  encouraged 
here  than  the  Europeans;  of  whom  bone  but  Spaniards  are  admitted  as  mer- 
chants, 145. 

Battae,  rise  and  origin  of  this  people,  who  settled  in  the  country,  known  at  present 
by  the  name  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  mo- 
narchy, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  ibid.  Particularly  distinguished  by  Cassar, 
and  honoured  by  the  appellation  oitbe  friends  and  brethren  oftbe  Soman  feofle,96. 
Become  subject  to  the  Pranks  in  the  fifth  century,  97.  '1  heir  country  obtained 
the  name  of  Holland  from  the  Normans,  and  (with  Germany)  was  allotted  to  the 
government  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  ibid.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
people,  see  Hollanders  and  Dutch. 

Bear,  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal  described,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

£eawr,  a  ph  losophical  description  of  this  animal— the  manner  of  catching  it — diffe- 
rent species  of  it  in  America,  and  which  is  reckoned  the  most  valuable  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, vol.  iii.  p.  107—114. 

*&enval,  description  of  the  country— with  a  brief  view  of  its  history,  and  the  general 
trade  of  this  and  adjacent  places,  vol.  i.  p.  235—245.  General  state  of  the  ex- 
ports  and  imports  here,  246.     Two  harvests  herein  every  year,  269. 

Berbice,  origin  and  pleasing  prospect  of  this  Dutch  settlement  in  South  America,  with 
the  state  of  its  plantations  of  cotton,  cocoa,  and  sugar,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  tome  ac- 
count of  (he  dangerous  insurrection  in  1763,  with  the  preparations  for  a  general 


rebellion  among  the  blacks — and  the  means  by  which  it  was  discovered  and  pre- 
vented, 375. 

Bermudas  (islands  of),  discovered  in  1527,  by  a  Spaniard,  who  gave  them  his  name, 
vol.  iii.  p.  39.  First  inhabited  in  1612,  by  some  English,  who  formed  an  esta- 
blishment upon  them,  40.  State  of  their  population  greatly  increased  by  the  sup- 
posed salubrity  and  excellence  of  the  climate — with  an  inquiry  into  the  real  na- 
ture of  their  soil  and  produce,  ibid.  Amiable  and  benevolent  manners  of  the  in- 
•  habitants,  their  excellence  in  building  ships,  which  cannot  be  equalled  for  swift- 
.ness  and  duration — with  a  sketch  of  the  laudable  society  they  have  instituted  for 
the  improvement  of  learning,  arts,  and  agriculture;  and  for  the  support  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  aged  industrious  poor,  ibid,  41. 

Bad,  an  account  of  this  plant,  and  its  constant  use  among  the  Indians,  vol.  i.  p.  125, 

Bison,  description  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal,  (a  native  of  Africa) 
and  its  great  use  in  agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

BUsmpour,  the  nature,  wisdom,  and  excellence  of  the  political  system  of  government 
established  in  it,  vol.  i.  p.  236.  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Indians  preserved 
here  in  the  utmost  purity,  ibid.  Secured  by  nature  from  conquest,  237.  Liberty 
and  property  sacred  here  in  this  country,  where  humanity  and  justice  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  natives,  ibid,  The  richest  and  most  populous  province  in  Ben- 
gal, ibid, 

Bombay,  nature  of  the  climate,  which  was  formerly  very  unhealthy,  and  its  cause — 
and  the  successful  methods  used  to  remove  it,  voL  i.  p.  222.  The  present  state  of 
its  valuable  and  extensive  trade — being  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  which  the 
English  carry  on  with  Malabar,  Surat,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  ibid. 

Borax,  a  saline  substance,  an  account  of  it,  with  its  use,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

Bcrnfo,  out  oiths  largest  islands  hitherto  discovered  and  known,  vol.  i.p.  119.  Man- 
ners and  character  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  inland  parts,  and  upon  the  coasts,  ibid. 
Produces  a  most  valuable  species  of  camphire — its  superior  excellence  to  any  other 
camphire — its  use  and  value  among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  who  purchase  it  of 
the  natives  at  a  very  great  price,  ibid.  The  Portuguese  and  the  English  have  at- 
tempted to  settle  here,  but  were  repulsed  and  massacred,  ibid.  1 20.  The  real 
value  of  this  colony  to  the  Dutch,  who  enjoy  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading- 
account  of  the  articles  imported  into  this  island  by  the 


n  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mascarenhas,  vol  i.  p.  321.  When 
e  French,  ibid.  Its  former  and  present  state  of  population, 
assava,  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  coffee — and  its  importance  to 


le  priests 
>thehu- 


jr  pepper- 
Dutch,  ibid, 

Bourbon  (isle  of),  loiov, 
first  inhabited  by  tr 

and  productions  in  cassava,  corn,  nee,  maize,  a 
the  French,  ibid. 

Brama,  revered  by  the  Indians  as  the  founder  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy,  vol. 
i.p.  25.  Sketch  of  the  religious  tenets  he  taught,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
he  enforced  the  practice  of  them,  29,  30. 

Biamins,  their  inviolable  attachment  to  secrecy  in  their  religious  doctrines,  with  a 
remarkable  instance  to  this  effect,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  So  called  from  being  the  p 
of  Brama,  whom  the  Indians  believe  to  be  a  being  superior  in  dignity  to 
man  race,  25.  Division  of  them  into  several  orders — their  character  and  moral 
principles  considered— and  their  attachment  to  superstition  and  the  dreams  of  me- 
taphysics, 26.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Brachmans — the  veneration  in  which 
the  Brachmans  have  been  held — with  a  short  view  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  reli- 
gion which  they  maintained,  and  the  religious  observances  which  they  enjoined, 
ibid.  27.  Marry  in  their  infancy,  and  their  wives  eminent  for  their  fidelity  and 
constancy,  32.  Very  much  attached  to  certain  courtezans,  called  by  the  Euro- 
peans Balliaiiris — with  a  particular  description  of  these  extraordinary  women, 
vol.  i.  p.  295,  296. 

Brazil  (an  immense  continent  in  South  America),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  south  by  Paraguay,  on  the  west  by  mountains  that 
divide  it  from  Peru,  and  on  the  east  by  the  northern  ocean,  vol.it.  p.  136.  .  Ac- 
cidentally discovered  in  1500  by  a  Portuguese,  named  Peter  Alverez  Cabral,  ibid. 
Nature  and  chafacter  of  the  first  colonists,  who  were  condemned  criminals  and 
abandoned  women,  sent  hither  from  Portugal,  137.    Formed  into  a  settlement  in 
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1519,  with  the  name  and  abilities  of  the  first  governor,  139.  Character,  custbnis, 
and  manners  of  the  natives  exemplified  in  the  plurality  of  wives,  theii  1 
to  strangers,  kindness  to  the  sick,  affection  for  the  dead,  and  their  art  of  war,  140 
■ — 145.  The  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  country  owing  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  their  influence  over  the  natives,  1 46—148.  The  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  this  Portuguese  settlement  excited  the  envy  of  the  French,  who  have  in 
vam  attempted  to  make  settlements  successively  at  Rio-Janeiro,  Rio  Grande,  Pa- 
raiba,  and  the  island  of  Maragnan,  1 48.  Former  state  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
m  this  country,  and  themeans  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  them,  and  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  country,  149—155  Situation  of  the  Portuguese  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Dutch — the  means  they  pursued  to  civilize  the  natives  and  to  improve 
•the  colony;  which  they  have  enjoyed  without  any  molestation  from  the  native*, 
from  the  year  1717  to  1756,  155—157.  Itsnatural  productions, particularly  log- 
wood—its trade  including  its  imports  and  exports  to  Portugal:  with  the  manner 
in  which  its  commerce  is  carried  on,  and  proposals  for  improving  the  present  plan, 
170.  Description  of  its  capital,  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  climate  of  the 
country,  171.  Discovery  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  with  some  account  of 
the  different  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  and  a  comparative  value  of  the  Brazil 
diamonds  with  those  of  the  East  Indies,  ]  73—177.  These  mines  are  situated  in 
the  captain  ships  of  St  Vincent  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  ibid. 
A  sketch  of  the  various  prudent  measures  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  court 
of  Lisbon  for  securing  the  produce  of  these  mines,  ibid,— 180.  The  fertility  of  its 
soil — the  temperature  of  its  air,  and  small  produce  of  its  plantations — and  neglect 
of  agriculture,  which  was  at  length  abandoned  on  account  of  the  mines— with  a 
view  of  the  false  policy  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  respect,  ibid — 182.  Rise,  pro- 
gress, and  consequences  of  the  monopolies  established  for  the  trade  (i  Brazil,  ibid 
—.184.  What  share  the  English  have  in  this  commerce,  and  the  method  of  carry- 
ing it  on,  187.  The  great  advantages  of  allowing  a  freedom  of  commerce  and  li- 
berty of  conscience  in  this  colony;  with  reasons  why  the  Portuguese  should  repeal 
the  law  which  forbids  all  foreigners  from  residing  in  this  country,  1 9fi. 
Btithb  Islands,  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  their  population  owing  to  the  many  emi- 
grants from  England,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  civil  disputes  and  turbulent 
factions  which  harassed  that  country  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  vol. 
iii  p_  2—5.  Manners  and  characters  of  the  first  colonists,  5,  6.  Their  civil 
constitution  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  mother- country — their  governor  re- 
presenting'the  king;  their  council,  the  peers;  and  the  deputies  of  their  several 
districts,  the  commons  of  England,  6.  Their  laws  are  enacted,  taxes  regulat- 
ed, and  administration  approved  and  censured,  by  the  general  assembly,  7.  The 
nature  of  the  office  of  their  governors,  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon  the 
king  and  the  colonists,  ibid.  The  important  functions  of  their  agents  or  deputies 
settled  in  England,  who  resemble  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  British 
parliament,  ibid.  Their  culture  and  produce  described,  8.  Enjoyed,  at  first,  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  which  was  almost  monopolized  by  the  Dutch — greatly 
to  the  injury  of  the  mother- country;  from  whence  arose  the  f-imous  navigation  act 
in  1651,  that  excludes  all  foreign  ships  from  entering  the  haibours  of  the  English 
islands,  8,9.  Rise,  progress,  and  success  of  their  sugar  plantations;  as  appeals 
from  entries  made  in  1680,- and  from  their  exports,  from  17C8  to  1718,  from  171 S 
to  1727,  and  from  1727  to  1733,  with  their  decline  after  that  time;  owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  French,  and  the  success  of  their  trade  in  this  article  of  sugar, 
9.     Their  petition  to  the  Britisl  t  upon  this  decline  of  their  trade,  and 

the  partial  redress  of  their  grievances,  10.  The  rise,  progress,  and  state  of  the 
culture,  commerce,  and  population  of  the  English  colony  in  the  island  of  Baiba- 
does,  1 1—13.  Extent  and  state  of  commerce  and  population  in  Antigua,  13,  14. 
in  Montserrat;  in  Nevis,  15;  in  St  Christopher's,  16—18.  First  settlement,  cli- 
mate, culture,  produce,  civil  government,  commerce  with  the  mother- country, 
and  the  illegal  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  and  security  of  the  English  colony 
at  Jamaica,  19—37.  Settlement  of  the  English  at  Luca)S  or  Bahama  islands,  38, 
39;  at  the  Bermudas,  39,  40;  at  Tobago,  45;  at  Grenada,  46 — 49;  at  St  Vincent, 
49 — 53;  and  at  Dominica,  53,  54.  A  view  of  their  present-  state  in  general,  and 
their  importance  to  the  mother-country,  55—57.     Forbidden  to  hold  any  inter- 
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course  or  connections  with  the  several  nations  of  Europe— with  some  account  of 
the  laws  that  have  been  made  to  enforce  this  prohibition,  57.  Supplied  with  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  New  England;  and  send  thither,  in  exchange,  rum, 
pimento,  ginger,  and  melasses,  58.  Not  permitted  to  export  sugar  in  kind  to  New 
England — the  political  motives  for  this  order — and  the  injurious  consequences  of  it 
to  England,  and  her  colonies  in  the  islands  of  America,  ib\d.  Apply  to  parliament 
for  a  prohibition  of  the  sugar  trade,  which  was  carried  op  between  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America  and  the  French  islands— and  an  account  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  the  British  parliament  upon  this  occasion,  ibid.  Their  connec- 
tion and  commerce  with  the  mother-country,  and  manner  in  which  they  are  car- 
ried on,  59.  Annual  amount  of  their  he  number  of  men  and  ships 
annually  employed  in  their  commerce — the  charges  of  navigation  and  other  inci- 
dental expences— and  the  clear  income  of  the  owners  of  the  plantations,  which  may 
be  estimated  at  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  andftf- 
ty  founds,  60,  61.  I'heir  security  and  preservation  in  he  ivasion  of  an  ene- 
my, depend  upon  a  formidable  navy  statioued  by  the  mother-country,  in  the  At- 
lantic, for  their  defence,  65. 

Buccaneers,  cruel  plunderers  and  pirates  in  the  American  seas,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Their 
origin,  manners,  expedition  and  declension,  with  the  names  of  those  who  signalized 
themselves  in  their  excursions,  226 243. 

Budroists,  a  religious  sect  among  the  Japanese,  who  far  surpass  the  European  nations, 
and  even  the  inquisitors  of  bpain,  in  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Buffalo,  nature,  properties,  and  use  of  this  animal,  particularly  in  agriculture;  with 
reasons  why  it  should  be  intioduced  into  the  Caribbee  islands;  where  it  would  be 
of  greater  service  than  the  common  ox,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
C 
-Calcutta,  short  account  of  the  climate,  population,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  this  Eng- 
lish settlement,  on  the  coast  of  Bengal,  vol.  i  p.  244. 

California,  nature  and  intent  of  the  voyage  made  through  its  Gulf  in  1746,  by  Fer- 
dmand  Consag— the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  reap  from  it — 
and  how  far  their  expectations  and  advantages  have  been  crowned  with  success, 
vol.  i,504.  The  extent,  climate,  and  soil  of  this  country,  531.  Pearl  fishery  on 
its  coasts  much  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  ibid.  Sketch  of  the  man- 
-""'  of  the  natives,  ibid.     Spaniards  have  made  several  attempts  to 


,n  establishmeut  in  this  peninsula,  bul 


succeeded,  for  want 
ese  enterprises,  532.     What 
lize  the  natives,  by  introducii 


idable 


,-,  — d  perseverance  ii 
efforts  have  been  used  by  the  Jesuits  to  „.... 
factures,  agriculture,  useful  arts,  and  a  few  plain  ai 

try— which  effirts  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  ibid.  '  No  mines  have  ever 
been  discovered  m  this  country,  with  the  advantages  of  this  circumstance  to  the 
inhabitants,  53  3.  How  far  additional  fortifications  are  necessary,  ibid.  What  ad- 
vantages  may  be  reaped  from  this  province  by  the  Spaniards,  534.       - 

Camfeachy,  origin  of  this  Spanish  colony,  vol.  i.  p.  537.  A  valuable  mart- for  com- 
merce in  the  article  of  logwood,  ibid'.  Its  prosperity  interrupted  by  the  settling  of 
the  English  at  Jamaica,  ibid.  Nature  of  its  soil,  which  produces  logwood  of  a  su- 
perior  quality  to  what  is  cut  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  539. 

Cumpbire,  which  is  the  best  species'  of  it,  and  whence  it  is  brought,  vol.  i.  p.  1 19. 

CWa.when  first  visited  by  the  French,  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  these  ad- 
venturers, vol.  iii.  p.  74.  Extent,  rivers,  woods,  and  climate  of  this  country  75 
Customs,  languages,  manners,  government,   vi  ,  digioos  worship 

and  tenets,  superstitious  attachment  to  dreams,'and  the  mode  of  prosecuting  mili- 
tary operations  among  the  savages  who  were  foundhere  by  the  French,  76—95. 
1  he  imprudence  of  the  French  for  interfering  in  the  wars  between  the  savages  of 
different  nations  in  this  country,  95—98.  French  settlements  here' very  slow  in 
their  progress:  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  trade  being  monopolized  hy  a  com- 
pany, which  enjoyed  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce,  and  other  valuable  privi- 
leges, even  to  the  detriment  of  the  mother- country,  96—100.  Enjoys,  for  the 
">68,  with  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  peace  to 
colony,  100.  State  of  its  population  and  defence 
it  of  Denonville,  and  the  disgrace  he  brought  upon  the  cha- 


first  time,  a  profound  peace  ir 
the  trade  and  plantations  of  this 
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racter  of  the  French  nation  among  the  natives  of  Canada,  100.  What  advantages- 
it  reaped  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  put  an  end  to  the  several  cruelties 
■which  had  been  lately  exercised  by  the  English  and  French,  and  their  several  ad- 
herents or  friends  among  the  savages,  104.  The  furs  of  this 'country  p-ve  rise  to 
all  the  connections  between  the  French  and  natives — with  a  philosophical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Otter,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Ermine,  the  Martin,  the  Lynx,  the  Bear,  and 
the  Beaver;  with  the  respective  value  of  each  of  these  articles  of  trade,  105 — 114. 
At  what  places  and  in  what  manner  this  fur-trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
French,  who  have  been  opposed  by  the  English  (settled  at  New- York)  in  this 
branch  of  commerce — and  the  means  which  the  French  have  used  to  make  this 
opposition  ineffectual,  114 — 119.  Ceded  to  the  English  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  ibid.  Its  low  and  wretched  state  after  it  was  restored  to 
the  French,  and  particularly  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  150.  Improved  state  of 
population,  according  to  estimates  taken  in  1753  and  1756— with  its  division 
into  three  ^several  ^districts,  Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  and  a  short 
account  of  each  district,  Hid.  What  success  has  attended  agriculture  and  planta- 
tions here,  151 — 153.  Character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  154.  Na- 
ture of  its  civil  and  military  laws,  154.  Nature  and  value  of  its  fisheries,  particur 
larly  the  seal-fishery,  156—157.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was  between  1748 
and  1756 — with  the  utmost  value  of  its  exports  during  that  period,  ibid.  ^  State  of 
its  credit — the  annual  expences  of  government,  and  the  revenues  which  it  produ- 
ced in  the  possession  of  the  French,  158.  Capable  of  yielding  prodigious  crops  of  ' 
corn," which,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  labour,  might  have  been  made  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  American  islands — with  the  necessity  of  attending  to  agriculture 
in  general,  particularly  the  culture  of  the  plant  Ginseng,  which  is  natural  to  this 
'  soil,  159,  160.  Abounds  with  valuable  iron  mines,  which  have  been  much  ne- 
glected by  the  French,  ibid.  The  bad  management  of  the  wood  of  this  country, 
■which  afforded  excellent  materials  for  the  navy,  161.  The  erroneous  conduct  of 
the  Ministry  in  neglecting  the  beaver  trade,  and  the  whale  and  cod-fisheries  on  its 
.coast,  ibid.  1 62.  Its  general  state  under  the  government  of  La  Galissionere,  and 
the  war  which  it  produced  between  the  English  and  French,  164.  Attacked  by 
the  English,  with  their  various  defeats,  ibid.  171.  Conquered  at  length  by  the 
English,  and  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace  1763,  ibid.  174.  Its  improved 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have  instituted  a  wise  and  salutary  system 
of  maritime,  penal,  and  civil  laws,  adapted  to  its  climate  and  population,  with  the 
great  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  ibid. 

Candlc-bcrty.myrtU,  (a  native  of  North  America)  the  culture,  properties,  and  use  of 
this  plant,  with  an  account  of  its  proper  soil,  vol.  p.  iii.  290, 291. 

Cafe  Bntan,  became  an  object  of  the  attention;of  the  French  soon  after  their  first  ar- 
rival in  North  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  122.  Its  advantageous  situation  for  the  cod- 
fishery,  and  for  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  easy  for  the  French  ships,made 
the  English  (for  a  time)  oppose  the  French  being  allowed  to  people  and  fortify  it 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht — although  the  French  were  afterwards  authorised  to  make 
any  alterations  and  improvements,  ibid.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  Newfoundland,; 
and  on  the  west  by  Acadia — its  advantageous  situation  for  the  French — with  an 
account  of  its  extent  and  climate,  ibid.  Its  state  upop  the  arrival  and  settlement  of 
the  French— with  a  description  of  the  harbour  and  town  of  Louisburgh,  its  for- 
tifications, and  the  expences  attending  them,  12S,  124.  Occupied  chiefly  by  fish. 
ermen,  who  came  to  this  island  so  early  as  1714,  and  settled  in  it,  ibid.  Its  soil 
very  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  which,  upon  this  account,  has  been  neglected  by 
its  inhabitants,  ibid.  Abounds  with  valuable  coal  mines,  125.  The  value  of  the 
cod-fishery,  which  employs  the  whole  attention  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
ibid.  Supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life  from  France, 
ibid.  Its  exports  and  imports  126.  The  low  and  distressed  state  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  reasons,  ibid.  Invaded  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1745,  with  a  particu- 
lar account  of  this  singular  siege,  164.  Restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  taken  again  by  the  English  in  1758,  in  whose  ppssession  it 
now  continues,  165, 167. 

Ckraccas  (a  Spanish  settlement  in  "South  America),  produces  the  best  species  of 
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cocoa,  in  the  greatest  quantity,  cultivated  in  America— the  value  and  extent  of  its 
commerce — and  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  74. 
Cariblec  Islands,  their  extent,  and  first  settlement  of  the  Europeans  upon  them,  some 
of  them  called  the  windward,  others  the  leeward  islands,  with  the  reasons— and 
an  inquiry  into  the  natural  cause  of  islands  in  gelierals  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  Supposed  to 
have  Been  detached  from  the  continent,  and  why,  204.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  state  of  vegetation  in  several  variations;  their  dependence  rather  upon  the  ■ 
wind  than  the  changes  of  the  seasons;  and  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  easterly  wind,  and  the  natural  effects  of  the  rain  in  these  islands,  208,  209. 
Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  frequent  and  dreadful  here,  and  their  causes — according 
to  the  best  opinions  of  the  naturalists,  210 — 213.  Customs,  religion,  government, 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  the  Caribs,  found  here  by  Columbus,  ibid. 
The  incursions  and  first  settlements  of  the  English  and  French,  who  (according  to 
a  tenor  of  a  treaty  made  in  1660),  divided  these  islands  among  themselves,  and 
confined  the  natives  to  St  Vincent  and  Dominico:  the  French  obtained  by  this 
treaty,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  Grenada,  and  some  less  considerable  acquisitions; 
and  the  English  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Barbadoes,'  Nevis,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,and  several  other  islands  of  little  value;  St  Christopher's  belonged  to 
both  nations,  217— 219.  A  spirit  of  activity  and  industry  appeared  among  the 
colonists  soon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Which  greatly  promoted  their  interest, 

246.  Their  commerce  and  prosperity  interrupted  by  the  war  begun  in  1739, 

247.  Their  European  inhabitants  seek  cultiVators-of  their  lands^  in  Africa,  and  go 
thither  for  that  purpose,  272.     The  expediency  of  introducing  buffaloes  into  these 

islands  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  328.  Natufe  of  the  disease  called  the  te- 
tanus, which  seems  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone;  what  disorders  the  Europeans  are 
subject  to,  and  what  precautions  are  necessary  for  their  observance  on  their  first 
arrival  in  these  islands,  333,  334.  Their  advantages  (in  a  general  view)  to  these 
several  nations  that  are  in  possession  of  them,  335,  336. 

Carolinajjts  extent,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  earliest  ex~ 
peditions  into  America,  but  was  deserted  as  soon  as  they  found  it  contained  no 
gold  mines,  and  was  equally  neglected  by  the  English  and  French  till  the  year 
16fiS,  when  a  royal  grant  of  this  country  was  made  to  certain  proprietors,  272. 
Nature  bf  the  first  civil  and  religious  government  established  in  it  by  Mr  Locke; 
die  defects  of  this  system,  and  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  alone,  ibid.  Divided  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments, north  and  south,  275.  Its  climate  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  climate  of 
any  country  in  America,  ibid.  Its  soil  various,  though  (in  general)  agreeable  and 
rich,  ibid.  Well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  pasturage,  276.  State  of  its  popula- 
tion and  trade,  particularly  in  the  south,  ibid.  The  advantages  arising  from  the 
culture  of  rice,  (which  seems  hatural  to  this  soil)  and  the  effects  which  it  has  on 
the  climate  considered,  ibid  Origin  and  slow  progress  of  the  indigo  plantations 
in  both  provinces,  277.  The  manners  and  labours  of  the  first  colonists  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  colony,  278.  ,-The  imposts  laid  on  its  trade,  278.  The  ar- 
ticles and  value  of  its  exports  to  Europe  and  the  Caribbee  islands,  279.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  plantations  and  wealth  of  its  two  principal  cities,  Charlestown  and 
Port  Royal — and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  279. 

Carthage,  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Carthagena,  discovery  and  origin  of  this  colony,  which  (after  various  revolutions  of 
government)  is  now  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  Its  natural,  political, 
and  commercial  state,  and  the  disorders  to  which  the  colonists  are  subject,  and 
their  several  causes,  67—69.  The  real  importance  of  this  settlement  to  the  Spa- 
niards, 70. 

Casas,  Bartholomew  de  las,  sketch  of  his  amiable  character — his  singular  benevolence 
and  philanthropy  to  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico,  who  were  doomed  to  the 
most  horrid  oppressions  and  misery  by  Cortez  and  his  adherents,  and  the  relief  he 
obtained  for  them  by  his  representation  of  their  state  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  vol. 

Caspian  Sea,  short  account  of  its  former  and  present  state,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  reservoir  of  those  large  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  and  possibly  may  have 
some  communication  by  subterranean  passages  with  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 19.     The  way  in  which  the  north  and  south  in  the  remotest  ages  commu- 
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nicated  with  each  other,  vol.  i.  p.  _414.  Some  conjectures  for  supposing  that  the 
countries  bordering  upon  this  sea  were  possessed  of  great  splendour  in  former 
times,  ibid'  Some  account  of  the  various  and  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  the 
English  to  open  a  way  into  Persia  by  this  sea,  414,  415. 

Castro,  Bon  Juan  de,  his  great  character,  and  glorious  .administration  of  the  Portu- 
guese affairs  iu  India  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of  their  power  in  that  country, 
vol.  i.  p.  84,  85.  Attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  valour  of  his  countrymen,  85. 
Institutes  funeral  games  iu  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  country  at 
the  siege  of  Diu,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  key  of  India,  85.  Having  obtain- 
ed a  signal  victory  at  Diu,  he  orders  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  the  victorious 
army  to  be  prepared  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  triumph,  86.  The  temporary  spirit  with  which  he  animated  the 
Portuguese  expired  with  him:  and  their  empire  in  India  was  soon  annihilated  and 
destroyed  after  his  death,  86. 

Cayenne,  bounded  by  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Surinam  on  the  north,  and  the  mouth  of 

■  the  river  Amazon  on  the  south.  Submits,  after  various  revolutions  of  government, 
to  the  French,vol.  ii.  p  402.  Natural  state  of  this  island — its  plantations  and  pro- 
duce, 403.  A  candid 'examination  of  the  erroneous  system  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  French  for  the  improvement  and  culture  of  this  colony,  and  all  their  settle- 
ments in  Guiana,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763  with  the  English,  404 
—411. 

Celebes,  (an  island  in.  the  Torrid  Zone).  Its  extent  and  climate  described,  vol.  i.  p. 
116.  The  manners  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  Mohammedans — 
and  the  singular  method  by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Alcoran  were  adopted  by 
them,  and  became  the  established  or  national  religion,  116 — 118.  Subject  at  first 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  present  and  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  colony,  118.  Its  commerce,  revenues,  and  real  value  to  the 
Dutch,  and  their  reasons  for  keeping  it  in  their  possession  at  a  very  considera- 
ble expence,  119. 

Ceylon,'M  extent,  ancient  name,  and  singular  respect  for  the  laws  established  herein 

.  the  earliest  times,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Found  by  the  Portuguese,  on  their  first  arrival^ 
to  be  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  nations,  who  differed  from  each  other  in 
their  manners,  government,  and  religion — with  a  particular  description  of  each  re- 
spective nation,  52.  Formed  by  its  situation  for  a  most  convenient  mart  for  com- 
merce with  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Persia:  and  the  reasons  why  these  advantages 
were  overlooked  by  the  Portuguese,  52,  53.  Conquered  by  the  Dutch,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Portuguese,  in  1685,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  war,  123.  The 
nature  and  several  articles  of  commerce  in  this  island,  125.  Cinnamon  the  most 
valuable  branch  of  trade-fiere,  the  culture  and  qualities  of  this  spice,  126, 127. 

Cbaco,  (situated  in  South  America)  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  J  536,  with  .an  ac- 
count of  its  barren  state,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Is  become  valuable  to  the  Spaniards  for 
the  gold  mines  discovered  in  it,  which  are  worked  without  much  expence,  hazard, 
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or  difficulty,  65. 

Ciandernagore,  brief  account   of  the  s 
Bengal,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

Charlemagne,  subdues  the  Saxons,  but  is  not  equally  successful  against  the  Arabs,  vol. 
i.  p.  7.  Revives  for  a  short  time  maritime  commerce  in  France,  and  establishes 
great  fairs  in  that  country,  7-  His  extensive  government  was  only  a  transient 
gleam  of  glory— his  empire  being  divided  into  several  parts  after  his  death,  97. 
Sketch  of  his  character:  which  is  sullied  with  sanguinary  schemes  of  conquest, 
and  with  acts  of  cruelty  and  persecution,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

Charles  V.  the  melancholy  state  of  European  affairs  immediately  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession to  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  troubles  in  which  Europe  was  involved 
by  the  ambition  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 21.  Hisambi- 
tion,  talents,  and  rivalship  with  Francis  I.  gave  rise  to  the  piesent  system  of  mo- 
dern politics  in  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 

Chili,  its  extent  and  boundaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  First  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  country — manners  of  the  natives,  their  military  operations,  and  inveterate  en- 
mity against  the  Spaniards,  who  have  never  entirely  subdued  them,  75—77.  A- 
griculture  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  although  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  capa- 
ble of  much  improvement,  77.     Present  low  state  of  its  population,  and  military 
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S3,  78.  Its  climate  temperate  and 
direct  intercourse  with  the  mother- 
.n  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  the  country 
s  and  imports,  79.     Its   political. 


fcsta.bUsh.ment,  and  the  real  state  of  its  gold  n: 
salutary,  and  soil  very  fertile,  ib.id.  Enjoys  n 
country,  andextejidsits  commerce  no  farther! 
adjacent  to  Chili  in      count  fc;f  its  exp 

civil,  and  military  establishment  described,  80. 

Shinesi,  the  first 'discoverers  of  the  cloVe  and  nutmeg  in  the  rnolucca  islands, 

59.  Utterly  unknown  to  tl  ..  luro.pi  11  s  ti  :  arrival  of  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian 
among  them,  SI.  First  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1518,  and  their  mutual  cour- 
tesy towards  each' other,  ibid.  The  boundaries,  extent,  and  .antiquity  of  their 
country,  62.  Pursue  plans  of  utility,  rather  than  pleasure,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands,  63.  Their  mines  of  irpn,  tin,  and  copper,  ibid.  Mode 
■of  agriculture  different,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  soil'  and  climate  in  this 
country,  .64.  The  vegetative  system  of  nature  much  better  understood  by  them  than 
any  other  people,  ibid.  Their  character  for  industry  and  religion,  65.  Their  vene- 
ration for  agriculture  visible  in  the  annual  custom  of  their  emperors  becoming 
husbandmen  every  spring,  in  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  their  laws,  and  in 
the  honours  conferred  upon  those  who  excel  in  cultivating  the  ground,  ibid.  66. 
Their  humane  and  equitable  method  of  raising  and  levying  taxes,  and  applying 
them  to  the  real  benefit  of  society,  67,68.  Slow  progress  of  population  among 
them  explained,  68  Their  emperors  pay  an  implicit  attention  and  obedience 
.to  the  laws,  and  their  reasons  for  it,  69.  Their  government  nearly  resembles  the 
patriarchal,  70.  Nobility  not  hereditary,  but  conferred  according  to  personal  and 
real  merit — except  in  cases  of  the  crown,  where  it  is  assigned  to  the  heir  of  the 
emperor,  only  in  consideration  of  his  abilities,  71.  .Character  nf  their  mandarines, 
out  of  which  class  ajl  the  officers  of  state  are  elected,, ibid.  Sketch  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Confucius,  the  founder  of  their  national  religion — and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is' supported,  72.  Their  excellent  system  of  education,  ibid.lZ.  Theirmanners 
.take  their  complexion  from  their  laws,  which  inculcate  and  enforce  moderation 
and  humanity,  ibid.  Eminent  for  a  patriotic  love  of  their  country,  ibid.  74.  The 
low  state  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts  among  them,  with  the  several  causes  of  it, 
75.  Not  a  warlike  people,  with  the  reasons,  ibid.  Their  behaviour  to  'the  Por- 
tuguese on  their.first  landing,  and.the  permission  they  granted  them  of  establishing 
a  settlement  at  Macao,  76,  77.  Their  country  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Mogul  Tartars,  who  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p. 
410,  411.  Are  alarmed  at  the  incursions  of  the  Russians  into  Chinese  Tartary, 
oppose  them,  and  terminate  the  dispute  and  contest, .  and  in  what  manner,  412. 
Mercenary  and  fraudulent  in  their  traffic,  425.  Renounce  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  make  use  of  copper  money  only  in  their  inland  trade,  425.  Na- 
ture and  value  pf  their  commerce  with  the  Tartars,  426.  With  the  less  Bucharia,  • 
ibid.  With  Japan,  the  Philippines,  .Batavia,  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochinchina, 
'127.  What  privileges  they  granted  to  the  first  Europeans  who  traded  with  them, 
and  the  cause  of  the  present  restraints  upon  this  commerce,  427,  428.  Univer- 
sally adopt  the  use  of  tea,  and  its  salutary  virtues  in  their  country,  42«.  Some 
Conjectures  concerning  their  origin  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  429,  430. 
Some  account  of  their  different  kinds  of  porcelain,  and  their  different  value;  what 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  manufacture  into  Europe,  and  the  suc- 
cess; and  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Asiatic  to  European  porcelain,  430 — 
435.  The  origin  of  the  silk  manufactures  among  them,  and  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  Nanking,  435,  436,  437^  Description  of  their  varnish,  the  tree 
^called  Tsi-chu)  which  produces  it,  and  the  two  methods  of  using  it,  438.  Nature 
and  process  of  making  their  paper,  439,  440.  Their  contempt  and  cruelties 
towards  the.Dul  he    ixteenth  century,  441.     Their  trade  with  the  English* 

more  constant  and  permanent  than  with  any  other  Europeans,  442.  Annual  ie- 
t.ums  of  their,  trade  with  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  .443.  More  inclined 
to  discourage  this  trade  than  tn  open  their  ports  to  the  Europeans,  443.  The 
proportions  of  gold  to  silver  in  their  country,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

Christopher' 1  (St.)  ,the  first  appearance  of  the  French  in  it,  the  origin  and  nature  pf  the 
settlement. they  fprmed,  and  their  trade,  which  was  subject  to  monopolies,  -vol. 

*  Jn  vol-  J.  p.  442. 1,  10,  for  Dutch  read  M^Hsi. 
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p.  f!93,  394.  Formerly  a  general  asylum  for  the  English  and  -French  colonists 
in  America,  who  sh-ired  the  island  between  them,  and  engaged  to  assist  each 
other  against  the  Spaniards,  their  common  enemy  at  that  time,  vol.  iii.  p  16. 
Reciprocal  jealousy  between  t'r.e  English  and  French  'continued  for  a  long  serious 
of  years— till  at  le.igth  the  French  were  totally  expelled  in  1762,  and  their  future 
return  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht;  with  the  state  of 
their  populatior  and  cultures  at  their  expulsion,  ibid  17.  The  character  and  ami- 
able manners  of  the  English  colonists  in  this  island,  and  their  exemplary  kind- 
ness towards  their  slaves,  17. 

Cimbiians,  sketch  of  their  extensive  possessions  and  victories  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe  in  the  earliest  times,  until  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  the 
command  of  Marius  vol.  ii.  p.  376  Their  country  was  peopled  again  by  the 
Scythians  (who,  after  their  defeat  by  Pompey)  marched  towards  the  north  and 
■west  of  Europe,  and  subdued  all  the  natiors  they  found  in  their  way,  ibid.  377. 

Cinnamon,  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,with  an  account  of  its  growth,  qualities, 
an.!  the  ;eason  proper  for  its  cultivation,  vol.  i.  p.   126,  127. 
■  Clove,  an  account  of  its  growth  at  Amboyna,  its  properties,  and  the   season  for  ga- 
112,  'l 


Sochincbina,  the  origin  and  four 
extensive— the  amiable  maim 
and  fertility  of  the  i 


:s  empire,  which  afterwards  became  very 
itonis  of  its  first  inhabitants — the  climate 
I,  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  307.  Excellent  character  of  the  founder  of 
.mple  was  closely  imitated  by  succeeding  emperors  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  despotic  and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  present  emperors;  the 
discovery  of  gold  mines  in  this  country,  which  are  more  attended  to  than  agricul- 
ture, 308.     The  present  state  of  its  trade  with  the  Chinese  and  French ,  309..310. 

Cochineal,  the  nature  of  this  insect,  food,  and  methods  for  preparing  it  for  use,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  to  the  Spaniards,  vol.  i.  p.  517. — 519 

Cocoa  tree,  the  produce  of  the  Molucca  islands,  with  a  description  of  its  natural  pro- 
perties, growth,  and  virtues,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  58.  Manner  of  its  culture,  and  the 
best  species  of  it  produced  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas  in  South  America,  vol.  Ii.  p. 
72,  73. 

Coffee,  its  tree  originally  a  native  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  where  it  ha=  been  known  time 
immemorial,  and  is  still  cultivated  with  success,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  Its  virtues,  ibid.  . 
When  introduced  among  the  English,  200.  Which  is  the  best  species,  ibid. 
Value  of  this  article  exported  into  foreign  countries,  and  use  made  of  the  profit?  aris- 
ing from  its  sale,  ibid.  Account  of  the  several  processes  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for 
sale,  vol.  ii.  p  370.  Description  of  the  tree  which  produces  it— the  climate  and 
soil  proper  for  its  cultivation;  and  the  care  necessary  in  brirging  it  to  maturity,  371. 

Columbus,  forms  a  de'ign  of  discovering  America,  which,  :'or  some  time,  was  treat- 
ed as  chimerical,  and  rejected  as  absurd  by  the  Genoese,  Portuguese,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, vol.  i.  p.  477.  Proposes  to  the  Spaniards  the  aggrandisement  of  their  em- 
pire hy  new  conquests  in'  a  new  world— is  supported  and  encouraged  in  his  design 
— arrives  in  America  in  1492,  and  lands  on  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  he 
called  San  Salvador,  ibid.  178.  Discovers  the  island  of  Hayti  (afterwards  cal- 
led Hispaniola),  treats  t.;e  natives  with  great  kindness  and  humanity — receives  eve- 
ry testimony  of  th^ir  gratitude,  erecrs  a  fort  with  the  assistance  of  the  islanders, 
and  returns  to  Spain,  where  he  is  received  in  triumph,  478—481.  Returns  to  Hi's- 
paniola;  and  is  obliged  (contrary  to  his  own  sentiments)  to  exercise  cruelties  against 
the  natives,  who  had  been  made  desperate  by  the  oppressive  behaviour  of  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  his  absence,  481 — 483.  Peoples  the  new  discovered  colonies  with 
malefactors,  and  soon  experiences  the  ill  consequences  arising  from  it,  484.  The 
umrerited  insults,  contempt,  and  disgrace  which  he  experienced — and  the  mise- 
ries and  oppressions  sustained  by  the  colonies  after  this  event,  4S4,  485.  His  dis-, 
covery  <  f  the  river  Oroonoko,  and  the  Ba-  of  Honduras",  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  His  labo- 
rious,   but  fruitless,  search  after  a  passage  to   r...     >  ■    . 

stablisliment  at  Domingo,  and  discovers  the  less  Antilles,  with  a  philosophical  ac- 
count of  the  nature,  manners,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Carihs,  who  were 
the  ancimt  l:  lia'.i:      >s  oi  tie  i  '  ui.l    ?r-  in  the'i    name:  and  their-oppositiou 

to  Colmnbus,  23,  2  *,  His  diVressea  situ.aio..  at  Jamaica,  and  the  excellent;  ma- 
noeuvre by  wmcii  he  escaped  the  danger  and  death  wnich  threatened  him,  vol.  iii. 
p.  19. 
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Comaarce,  what  is  its  proper  foundation,  and  in  what  manner  it  has  been  carried  on 
or  pursued  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  vol.  iii.  p.  380 — 383.  Its  advantages 
in  a  moral  light,  and  the  revolutions  it  had  produced  in  the  mannei  s  and  the  ge- 
neral maxims  of  politics  in  Europe,  384.  What  genius  is  requisite  for  the  trader, 
and  what  is  his  peculiar  province.  385,  386.  Nature  and  consequences  of  conduct- 
ing commerce  by  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  incorporated  societies,  ibid  Its 
general  state  in  the  time  of  peace,  ibid.  387  Commercial  wars  very  impolitic 
and  injurious  to  the  national  trade,  whether  of  neutrals,  or  the  contending  powers; 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  effects  of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  great 
advantages  uf  a  general  freedom  of  trade,  387—389.      The  effects  of  the  constant 


progre 


lofcc 


r  of,  (situated  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  between  the  coast  of 
Zanquebar,  and  Madagascar)  their  number,  climate,  and  soil,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Po- 
pulation, religion,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  Serve  as  a  place  of  lefrejh- 
ment  to  the  English  in  their  voyages  to  Arabia  and  Malabar,  251. 
Compass  (the), its  advantages  to  navigation  first  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Henry,  son  to  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  particularly  concerned  in'  the 
invention  of  the  astrolobe,  and  the  first  in  applying  the  compass  to  the  purpose 
of  navigation,  vol.  i.  p.  17:     In  what  manner  navigation  was  pursued  before  the 


.:    in,C..ii 


■hich  he  enacted  for 
the  whole 


tendency  of  sol 
aity,  and  supposing  Paganism,vol.  l.  p   5. 

i.ara  auras,  seme  account  of  the  height  of  these  mountains,  which  run  almost 
length  of  South  America,  through  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
mous  masses  of  snow  with  which  they  have  been  covered  (though  situated  in  the 
warmest  climate  of  the  earth  from  time  immemorial,  to  which  is  added  a  short 
description  of  the  state  of  the  adjacent  country,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  25 

Coromandel,  the  first  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  with  .the  state  of  their  trade,  vol.  i.p.  129, 
l'SO.  Geographical  and  philosophical  description  of  its  coast,  climate,  and  man- 
nersof  the  inhabitants,  '225.  Neglected  by  the  first  Europears  who  arrived  in  In- 
dia, and  the  reasons,  ibid  General  view  of  trade  and  government,  225.  Rise 
and  progress  of  the  first  settlements  established  here,  Hid.  Nature  and  extent  of 
the  advantageous  commerce  of  the  English,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  cottons,  227'  What  are  the  annual  exports,  and  how  divided  among  the 
Europeans,  228—230.  Present  state  of  the  French  settlements  and  factories,  vol. 
ii.  p.  366—  368.     Population  and  commerce  of  the  Danish  territory,  382. 

Cortez,  prepares  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  with  an  account  of  his  abilities  for  this 
expedition,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  to  him  off  Tobasco,  vol  i.  p  487. 
Arrives  at  Mexico,  with^the  state  of  tbe  nativt-s  he  iound  there,  489.  Hi*-  en- 
gagements with  the  province  of  Tlascala,  with  a  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the'"  na- 
tive;-, 493,  49'4.  advances  towards  Mexico,  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  ex- 
amined, 494—502. 

Cotton  shrub,  not  cultivated  in  Jamaica  till  the  indigo  plantations  were  in  their  de- 
cline, vol  iii.  p.  26.  Produced  in  various  islands  of  America;  but  this  sort  is  of  a 
very  bad  species,  ibid,  i  he  cultiiie,  soil,  and  season  proper  for  planting  that  spe- 
cies which  supplies  the  English  manufactures,  26,  27. 

Credit,  public  and  private  defined, — its  respective  rise  and  abuse, — and  some  inqui- 
ries into  the  nature,  principles,  and  effects  of  paper  currency  and  public  loans,  vol. 
iii.  p.  415— 418. 

Cuba,  extent,  first  discovery,  and  rise  of  this  Spanish  settlement,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  Easily 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards  351.  Its  importance  on  three  accounts, —  its  natural 
productions  and  soil, — in  respect  of  being  the  staple  of  a  great  trade,  and  being  the 
key  tb  the  new  world,  351,  State  of  its  plantations,  population,  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  351,  352.  The  slow  progress  of  its  trade,  and  the  many  impedi- 
ments to  it,  produced  by  monopolies,  353  Made  the  general  rendezvous  oi  the 
Spanish  ships  sailing  into  the  new  world,  354.  Advantages  of  its  very  safe  and  ex- 
tensive harbour  va  the  port  of  the  Havaunah;  with-an  account  of  its  present  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  plans  for  making  it  impregnable,  354,  355.  The  folly  and  tvil 
consequences  of  compelling  the  colonists  to  become  soldiers,  358.- 

Curassou  (an  island  of  the  less' Antilles),  formerly  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  but  now  a 


Dutch  settlement,  vol,  ii.  p  262. 
Its  convenient  situation  for  formir 
Spanish  Main,  266.  Became  in 
niards  resorted  and  carried  on  an 
articles  of  this  trade,  ibid.  Its  comn 
belonging  to  the  French,  in 


ixtent  and  real  importance  considered,  Siiti. 
d  carrying  oil  a  contraband  trade,  with  the 
an  immense  magazine,  to  which  the  tipa- 
isive  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  feveral 
:  with  Domingo,  and  the  Windward  i  i;i..U 
r  between  them  arid  the  English,  ibid, 


Nature  of  the  imposts  on  all  goods  imported  into  this  island,  ib 
D. 

Dacca,  its  situation,  soil,  and  population,  described,  vol.  i.  p.  247.     Manner  of  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  and  manu    .-.        ft!        lace,  ibid.     What  cottons  are  the  most 
valuable,  248.     The  time  of  planting  the  cotton,  used  in-the  manufacture,  ibid 
jDaiw,  descended  from  the  Scythians,  and  were  otft  >::  ,ui  account  of 

the  ancient  revolutions  of  this  people,  vol.  i.  p.  376— -:>7'8,  Humanized  on  tHeir 
conversion  to  Christianity, — become  attached  to  agriculture  and  fishing^-and  ex- 
tend their  communication  with  the  other  nations  of  .Europe,  ibid.  Origin  of  their 
commerce  in  India,  and  their  colony  in  Tranquebar  (situated  m  tfifc  small' kingdom 
of  Tanjour)  and  a  short  description  of  the  state  of  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
in  Tanjour,  379.  The  various  interruptions  and  changes  in  which  .their  commerce 
in  India  has  undergone;  with  the  privilege's  and  state  of  their  present  India  Com- 
pany, 380 — 382.  Population  and  commerce  of  their  colony  on,  the  co'ast  of  Coro- 
mandelandthe  Ganges,  382.  Nature  and  state  of  their  trade  to  China,  anil  the 
value  of  the  annual  purchases  made  by  them  in  this  country,  which,  according 
to  an  estimate  made  in  1766,  amounted  to  ninety-,four  thousand  five  hundred  and/ 
Seventy-one  pounds,  383  and  443.  Estimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  mo- 
ney to  India,  449.  Their  trade  to  Morocco  more  extensive  than  the  trade  of  any 
other  Enropesn  State  to  that  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  vol. 
ii.  278.  Nature  and  state  of  their  slave-trade  in  Africa,  295.  What  is  the  usual 
season  for  cutting  their  crops  of  sugar  in  the  American  settlements,  324.  Their 
first  expedition  into  America  (in  1619)  being  unsuccessful,  they  neglected  to  form 
an  American  settlement  for  some  time  afterwards,  with  the  reasons,  382,  383. 
Nature  of  then  ion,  though  formed  upon  the  model  of  liberty,  ve- 

ry inconsistent  with  liberty,  ibid.  Their  present  system  of  government  is  absolute 
monarchy,  384.  Rise  and  state  of  their  settlement  at  St.  Thomas,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  became  a  valuable  mart  of  commerce,  ibid..  State  of  their  colony  at  St. 
John's,  385.  The  various  revolutions  of  their  colony  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  at  last 
secured  to  them  by  purchase,  and  tlie  present  state  of  its  trade,  385,  386.  Examina- 
tion of  their  conduct  towards  their  settlements  in  the  islands  of  America,  and  man- 
nerof  conducting  commerce  in  them,  336 — 388.  State  of  the  commerce,  soil,  cli- 
mate, population,  taxes,  military,  navy,  monopolies,  and  exportations  of  their  Eu- 
ropean settlements, — aud  the  reasons  why  they  should  show  a  strict  atteution  to 
their  colonies  in  America,  and  appropriate  their  produce  to  themselves,  389 — 392. 
An  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  their  possessions  in  America, 
— the  number  of  ships  employed  in  their  American  trade,  and  the  charges  of  expor- 
tation and  importation,  vol',  in.  p.  60.  Their  government  proved  to  be  despotic, 
p.  339. 
DaAcn  (isthmus  of),  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  the  expectations  he  formed' from 
this  discovery,  vol-  ii.  p.  1.  Description  of  the  nature,  complexion,  and  singular 
manners  of  the  natives  in  the  adjacent  country,  2,  3. 
Domingo,  (St.)  famous  for  being  the  first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  vol. 
ii.  p.  346.  State  of  the  gold  mines  discovered  in  it  at  that  time,  ibid.  The  cru- 
elty of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  this  island,  and  the  fa- 
vourable consequences  of  it  to  the  negroes,  347.  Its  advantages,  and  produce  in 
sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia,  ginger,  and  cotton,  ibid.  The  cause  of  its  depopulation 
on  the  conquest  of  Mexk;  ■  vi      hat  followed  it,  Hid.  Rise  and  small  pro- 

gress of  the  commercial  company  trading  to  this  place,  348.  State  of  this  colony 
on  its  southern  and  northern  coast's,  which  are  subject  to  the  French,  349,  350.  Its 
extent,  air,  soil,  and  final  submission  to  the  French,  446,  447.  its  progress  and 
prosperity  under  the  administration  of  Bertrand  Dogeron,  448.  The  civil  juris- ' 
diction  introduced  here  by  the  French  not  without  opposition — and  the  meare 
pursued  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  colonists  and  planters,  448,  449.    Rise  of 
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h«  sugar  plantations,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  451.  Sus- 
tained great  losses  by  an  Universal  blast  of  all  the  cocoa-trees  upon  this  cplony  in 
V715,  and  by  a"  dangerous  insurrection  of  the"  co!  ith  the  proper 

and  successful  measures  that  have  been  pursued  by  government  for  establish- 
ing tranquillity  and  peace,  452.  Its  present  state,  capes,  and  harbours,  described, 
454.  What  improvements  are  further  necessary  in  the  harbours,  agriculture, 
and  fortifications  of  various  ports  of  this  French  settlement,  45S— 464.  Its  fer- 
tility, culture,  produce,  and  population,  464 — 466.  Nature  and  value  of  the 
trade  carried  on  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  settled  hi  this  island,  466.  Its 
security  against  invasion,' and  preservation  of  its  connections  with  F.urope  explain- 
ed, 467.  Rise  and  progress  of  the  warm  disputes  which  have  subsisted  (from  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  French  in  this  island)  between  theai  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  necessity  of  settling  them,  by  fixing  the  boundaries  of  each  respective  co- 
lony; and  what  period  the  encroachments  of  one  party  against  the  other  commen- 
ced, 468 — 472.  The  present  state  of  its  defence  against  an  enemy,  the  necessity 
of  additional  fortifications,  and  the  most  advantageous  situations  for  raising  them, 

472 478-     Its  strenuous  opposition  to  the  poll- tax  imposed  by  the  French  on  the 

negroes  of  this     ,  iter  Am*  inquiry  into  the 

cruelty  and  want  of  policy  in  this  tax,  48 1—485.  State  of  the  militia,  which  the 
colonists  ai  •  ctance,  485. 

Pomimca,  assigned,  by  the  united  consent  of  the  English  and  French,  to  the  Caribt 
for  .their  property;  with  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  government  of  these  savage* 
among  each  other  at  their  first  settling  upon  this  island,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  Its  extent 
and  produce,  and  the  population  erf"  the  French  and  Caribs  in  the  year  1763,  when 
it  became  subject  to  the  English,  53.  Its  situation  convenient  to  the  English  for 
drawing  all  the  commodities  of  the  French  colonies  hither,  and  for  intercepting, 
.1  France  in  her  settlements,  54-  Enjoys  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  a  free  port,  and  permitted  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  several  nations  of  Enrope,  57. 
Draie  (Sir  Francis),  his  successful  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and 

conquests  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Jago,  and  Carthagena,  vol  iii.  p.  177. 
Pniit,  sketch  of  their  religious  tenets  and  rites— particularly  the  hnmarr  sacrifice* 
Which  they  offered  up  to  the  Deity,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  they  inculca- 
ted upon  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  Were  intrusted  with  the 
care  and  education  of  yonth,  and  were  absolute  in  their  determination  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  causes,  ibid.  Decline  of  their  power  and  religion  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, 179. 
PumfUrs  (a  religious  sect  in  Philadelphia),  their  rise;  austerity  of  manners",  pacific 
sentiments,  religious  tenets,  and  attention  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
useful  arts,  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  251. 
Putcb,  origin,  ancient  revolutions,  rise  of  the  republic,  and  first  wars  of  this  people 
with  the  Portuguese  in  India,  vol.  i.  p.  93 — 103.  Beginning  of  their  trade  with 
the  Japanese,  and  the  revolutions  among  this  people  immediately  previous  to  it, 
107 — 111.  Assisted  by  the  natives  of  the 'country,  they  become  masters  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  expel  the  Portuguese  from  these  islands;  and  monopolize  the  valu- 
able trade  of  spices  produced  iii  them,  112 — 115.  Origin,  extent,  and  value  of 
their  settlement  at  Timor,  Hid,  State  of  their  colony  at  Celebes— the  manner  by 
which  they  became  masters  of  it — and  a  description  of  the  customs,  religion,  and 
education,  of  the  first  inhabitants,  1 1 6 — 119.  Their  motives  for  opening  a  com- 
munication with  Borneo,  and  value  of  their  trade  for  Camphire,  119.  Form  set- 
tlements in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  120,  121.  Former  and  present  state  of  their 
commercial  affairs  at  Siam,  ibid.  The  meansby  which  they  established  themselves 
at  Malacca,  and  its  real  yalue  to  them,  122,  123.  Become  the  sole  masters  of  Cey- 
lon; with  an  account  of  the  several  articles  of  trade  carried  on  here,  of  which  cin- 
namon is  the  principal  article;  to  which  is  subjoined  the  expence  of  supporting 
this  settlement;  and  the  system  of  govemhient  introduced  into  it  Dy  the  Dutch, 
123—129.  The  nett  produce  of  their  trade  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  ex. 
plained,  1^9.     Their  conquest  of  Malabar,  and  real  advantages  of  the 
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the  conduct  of  Van  Riebeck;  who  was  obliged  to  purchase  of  tlie  n 
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land  he  wanted  for  the  use  of  his  masters,  13^—135.  Their  territories  in  the 
island  of  Java,  which  were  not  obtained  without  treachery  and  cruelty;  and  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  commerce,  produce,  and  oppressive  government  of  Ban- 
tam. Mutaram,  and  Madura,  provinces  in  the  said  island;  and  the  improvement 
-of  their  trade  and  dominion  in  the  same,  136—141.  Population,  wealth,  and 
manners  of  the  colonists  settled  at  Batavia,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  their  com- 
merce, and  capital  of  all  their  settlements  in  India,  141—116.  (heir  commercial 
affairs  in  India  wholly  conducted  by  a  council  at  Batavia,  which  is  subject  to  the 
controul  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  United  Provinces,  146—148,  Their  na- 
tional debt  very  great,  168.  Their  former  prosperity  arose  from  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  established  among  them,  from  their  fisheries,  and  navigation,  and 
public  spirit,  169,  Their  present  degeneracy  exemplified  in  various  instances, 
170,  171,  Alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  India,  and  the  kind  behaviour 
of  the  natives  of  Java  towards  llieu  ,  tn.r;  mi  it;  -.  -vut  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish by  false  accusations,  and  proceed  to  acts  of  -violence,  178.  Conclude  a  very 
singular  and  extraordinary  tieaty  with  the  English  at  Amboyna,  and  an  ts.mii- 
nation  of  their  behaviour  subsequent  to  it,  179.  Drive  the  English  ignomini- 
ously  from  Bantam;  but  being  terrified  by  a  powerful  English  armament,  equip- 
ped on  purpose  to  oppose  them,  they  bribe  the  venal  court  of  Charles  II.  to  pie- 
vent  the  expedition  sailing;  and  thus  defeat  the  designs  of  the  English  East  In 
dia  company  against  them,  187.  Their  extensive  trade  for  opium,  and  manner  of 
carrying  it  on,  241,  242.      Their  ambitiou  Ihina, — the  melancholy  con- 

sequences it  producedj  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  present  state  of  their 
trade  in  that  country,  441.  Suspected  of  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the  Chi- 
nese trade,  444.  '  Estimate  of  their  annual  exportation' of  money  to  India,  449.  At- 
tempt to  form  settlements  i  .  .  ic a,  but  are  disappointed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  famine  and  disease  among  the  .  iti  .  ii.  p.  103.  Establishment 
of  their  West  India  company  in  1621.  Its  capital — and  successful  adventures  in 
the  Brazils;  where  they  establish  colonies,  and  reap  many  tempoiary  advantages 
from  them,  but  are  afterwards  deprived  of  them  by  the  Portuguese,  149 — 155. 
Nature  aud  state  of  their  slave  trade  in  Africa,  296.  Attack  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa,  and  make  themselves  master  of  their  settlements— with  an  estimate  of 
their  real  value,  297.  Their  conduct  towards  their  slaves  in  America,  304.  Which 
is  the  usual  season  for  making  the  crops  of  sugar  in  America,  324,  The  means 
by  which  they  revived  the  spirit  of  com  ^erce,  population,  and  agriculture  in  Eu- 
rope—and attained  the  universal  monarchy  of  commerce,  361.  Their  conquest 
of  Curassou,  where  they  form  a  settlement  of  sm 
pulation,  climate,  and  real  value  of  their  colonie; 
tin,  363—367.  Rise  and  progress  of  their  settlements  at  Surinam,  Berbice,  and 
Esscquebe,  which  produce  exactly  the  same  articles, — cotton,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  cof- 
fee,' 367— 373.  The  dangerous  situation  of  their  colonies  iu  Guiana— being  ex- 
poseu  (on  the  one.  hand)  to  invasions  fiora  the  Europeans  or  Indians,  and  (on  the 
other)  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  negroes,  who  have  been  greatly  oppressed  by 
the  Dutch,  373—376-      Their  loss  of  the  Brazils— oecline  of  their  trade  since  the 

mai.uiactures  and  fisheries — their  enormous  taxes — and  other  causes  of  their  pre- 
sent declim — evidently  siiow  the  necessity  of  securing  the  posses-ion  of  their  colo- 
nies, and  encouraging  the  produce  of  them,  377 — 381,  Er.joy  a  great  share  of 
theiichesand  produce  of  the  Danish  colonies,  'in  which  they  possess  valuable 
plantations,  3B9  Their  first  appearance  in  the  French  islands,  where  they  depri- 
ve J  the  French  of  great  part  of  their  commerce,  394.  Receive  annually  from  their 
settlements  in  the  Ameiican  islands  commodities  to  the  value  of  one  million  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds;  the  number  of  ships  and  men  annually  employed  in  this 
trade;  the  charges  oi  navigation,  and  other  expences,  incidental  to  this  commerce, 
toI.  iii.  p.  60.  lhe  first  and  original  proprietors  of  New  York  (called  by  them 
New  Belgia)  which  was  discovered  in  1609  by  Henry  Hudson,  and  put  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company;  their  right  to  this  colony  disputed 
bj  the  English;  were  deptived'of  it  by  conquest;  and  secured  it  to  the  Englbn  by 
the  treaty  oi  Bred..,  234-  235.  Nature  oi  tneir  constitution  investigated;  tne  se- 
veral errors  and  delects  of  it;  the  extent  of  the  former  and  present  power  of  the 
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Statholder;  and  the  proper  methods  for  preserving  their  liberty,  vol.  iii.  p.  348 

350.  Naturally  formed  to  be  a  commercial  people,  381.- 
Dutch  Company,  state  of  their  fund;  and  the  manner  of  selling  their  sharer,  the  price  of 
which  depends  much  on  the  state  of  their  public  stocks,  vol  i.  p.  149.  The  tem- 
porary prosperity  of  this  company,  and  its  several  causes,  with  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue arising  from  their  trade,  ISO,  151.  The  future  reduction  of  their  dividend 
showed  to-be  probable,  153.  Their  present  decline,  with  the  several  causes  for 
it,  154—156.  Their  re-establishment  proposed,  and  measures  by  which  it  maybe 
accomplished,  158,  159.  The  manner  of  conducting  their  forces  bv  sea  and  land 
prejudicial  to  their  real  interest,  163.  The  vast  importance  of  their  settlements, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  state  granting  every  support  to  the  Company,iS7,  168. 

Egypt,  designed  by  Alexander  for  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  the  centre  of  trade  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  means  by  which  this  was  prevented,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Its 
capital  city,  Alexandria,  made  the  mart  of  all  the-  merchandise  from  India  by  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  port.  Berenice,  under  Ptolemy  and  his  successors,  Hid  4 1 .  The  na- 
ture and  aiticles  of  this  trade,  and  the  channels  by  which  it  was  carried  on,  41. 
Ceases  to  be  the  seat  cf  tie  India  commerce,  which  is  transferred  to  Constantino- 
ple, 43.  The  restoration  of  its  trade  attempted  hy  the  Venetians,  but  in  vain,  44. 
Conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  conquest  to  the 
es,47,  48.     Its  present  low  and  melancholy  state  described,  vol.  ii. 


p.  272- 
Emdcn  (the  capital  of  ea 


iesland),  subject  to  Prussia,  and  when  subdued;  with  as 

r.„s.^™,  „„u  ruin  of  the  East  India  company  established  at  this  place,  398.  399. 
English,  sketch  of  the  ancient  state  of  their  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Conqueror.and  Henry  VII.  vol.  i  p.  172—174.  Arrival  of  the  Fle- 
mings anions  them,  with  the. advantages  of  it  to  trade,  175.  Their  first  voyages 
to  India;  establishment  of  their  East  India  Company  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  speech  on  a  clause  in  the  act  for  establishing  it,  176.  Origin  of 
their  disputes  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  and  an  extraordinary  treaty  of  alliance 
with  them,  178,  179  Commence  hostilities  with  the  Portuguese,  and  form  con- 
nections with  the  Persians  agai"st  them,  180,  181.  Their  trade  with  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  commodities  which  the  latter  cirry  to  India  and  Persia,  1S3,  184. 
Dechne  of  their  trade  in  India  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I  and  revival  of  it 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  185.  Their  various  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in  the 
Indies  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  and  the  iniquitous  schemes  of  Josias  and  John 
Child,  1 80-1 88.  Disputes  among  them  relative  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  an  incorporated  society  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Indies,  189,  1 90.  Engage  in 
a  war  with  the  French  in  1744.  which  affected  the  state  of  their  affairs  both  in  In- 
dia- am!  Europe,  192.  •  heir  trade  in  the  Red  Sea;  with  a  view  of  the  general 
trade  carried  on  there;  par  icularly  from  the  ports  of  Mocha  and  Suez,  to  Jodda, 
Sunt,  and  Bengal,  19.^—204.  Their  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  with  a  general 
vie.v  of  thecommei  e  carried  on  there,  204—213  '  Trade  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, and  the  real  advantage,  of  that  settlement  to  them,  213 — 224.  Commerce  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  225.    Their  settlement  at  Madras,  the  centre  of  all  their    - 

it.  2H2,  2:iS.  Their  trade  at  Beiyal  and  in  the  Bay,  237—243.  Form  a  settle- 
ment at  St.  Helena  in  1673,  .vith  the  advantages  of  it  to  their  commerce  at  Ben- 
gal, auu  other  Asiatic  colonies,  249.  The  advantage  they  derive  from  the  islands 
of  Comora  in  the  Mnrambique  channel  (between  the  coast  of  Zanquebar  aim  Ma- 
dagascar, with  an  account  of  -the  climate  and  the  inhabitants,  250,  251.  Their  in- 
corporated company  neglect  the  country  trade,  and  leavcf  it  to  private  adventur- 

their  company,  and  exient  of  their  trade,  particu.arly  in  tne  article  of  .tea.  253 

257  Dividends  of  i ne  proprietors  ot  this  company,  at  several  periods  of  time, 
257—259.  A  view  of  the  real  advantages  they  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of 
Bengal,  and  an  examination  of  the  cc.udu,-.  h  y  u;;v  oo.-erved  in  the  government 
of  it,  2G0— 265  Wua-  is  their  best  security  against  the  natives  of  India,  Hid. 
Their  monopolies  and  oppressions  at  Bengal,  with  the  several  pretexts  they   have 
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used  in  defence  of  them,  367—271.  Authentic  state  of  their  company's  affair  jj 
as  appears  from  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  from  1768  to  1772,  273—3,75.- 
The  importance  .of  this  commercial  company  to  the  state,  276.  Attack  Chancer  • 
gore,  and  conquer  it— with  the  .consequence  of  this  conquest  to  all  the  French 
settlements  dependent  upon  Chan'dernagore,  vol.  i.  p-  344.  Invade  Pondicherry,^ 
take  and  destroy  it,  which  is  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  French,  343.  The  state  of 
their  factories  at  Tellicherry  and  Catenate  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  362.  Their 
conduct  towards  the  French  at  Bengal  examined,  S.6'4,  365.  Reasons  why  they 
(in  their  present  state  of  affairs)  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  India,  and 
should  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  natives,  374.  Their  opposition  to  the  East  In- 
dia  company  established  by  the  Anstriaus  at  Ostend,  and  the  cause  of  this  oppo- 
sition, 384,  385.  Their  fruitless  attempt  to  open  a  way  into  Persia,  the  north  of 
Indostan,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Tartary,  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian,  4M, 
415.  Estimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India,  449.  Their  poli- 
tical conduct,  on  their  first  Appearance  in  India,  examined  and  approved,  452.  O- 
rigin  of  their  views  towards  making  a  settlement  in  the  South  Sea;  with  the  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  South  Sea  company,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.  A  view  of  their  ad- 
vantageous connections  .and  commercial  treaties  with  the  Portuguese  in  their  in- 
land and  commission  trade,  1 87,  188.  Confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Barbadces; 
NevB,  Antigua;,  and  Montserrat,  by  a  treaty  .(in  1660).  between  them  .and  the 
French;  with  a  view  of  their  state  at  that  time,  21 9.  Their  unsuccessful  attempts 
against  Domingo,  which  were  followed  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Jamaica; 
which  has  proved  t,o  be  one  of  their  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  new  world, 
222—225.  Unite  with  the  Dutch  against  the  French  in  a  war,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  at  Utrecht;  since  which  time  they  have  become  of  the  great- 
est importance  ;n  the  political  state  of  Europe,  -246.  Their  colonies,  particularly 
Jaroaica.engage  in  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements,  give  umbrage 
to  the  Spaniards  in  Europe,  and  are  the  cause  .of  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  in 
1739,  in  which  the  French  are  afterwards  involved;  with  a  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  English  in  this  .war, .and  the  nature  of  the  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  247—250.  Jealous  of  the  rapid  improvements  made  by  the  French'  colo- 
nies, commence  hostilities  against  the  French;  are  unsuccessful  at  the  .beginning 
of  the  war  in  1755;  .but  afterwards  experience  a  .most  fa  vourable  change  of  af* 
fairs,  252—256.  Drive  the  French  from  Guadaloupe,  Granada,  the  other  Lee- 
ward Islands,  and  Martinico;  their  conquest  of  Cuba  from  the  Spaniards,  with  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character  and  administration,  252,  266.  What  advanta- 
ges they  .derived  from  the  cession  of  the  American  islands  at  .the  peace  in  1763; 
their  misconduct  in  restoring  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  the  .state  of  the  public 
debt  at  that  time,.266— 270.  Competitors  with  the  French  and  Jews  for  the 
trade,  of  Algiers',  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Nature  and  state  of  their  slave-trade  with  Afn- 
,ca,  295.  The  utility  of  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  examined,  295- 
Their.manner  of  treating  their  slaves  in  America,  304.  Which  is  the  usual  sea- 
son for  making  .their  crops  of  sugar  in  America,  324.  Share,  with  the  Danes  them- 
selves, the  produce  of  the  Danish  settlements,  in  which  they  have  excellent  plan- 
tations, 389.  Make  themselves  masters  of  Guadaloupe,  and  raise  the  island  (with 
all  its  dependencies)  to  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity,  and  afterwards  restore  it 
to  the, French,  .441 — 444.  Their  manner  of  disposing  of  lands  in  new  colonies  ex- 
amined, 478.  State  of  agriculture,  trade,  navigation,  and  revenues  among  them, 
when  they  began  to  form  settlements  in  the  American  islands;  to  which  is  sub- 
joined a  short  account  of  their  state  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  a 
sketch  of  his  character  and  reign,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  increased  at  that  time,  vol.  iii.  p.  1—3.  Their  nationalsifuation  at  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  crown,  .and  the  evils  in  which. the  nation  was 
afterwards  involved  by  the  unhappy  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  Parha- 
ment  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  ^particularly  ,  the  general  discontent 
which  prevailed  .at  .this  time,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  persons  emigrating  to 
America,.  3— 5.  Jealous  of  the  laws  passed  in.the  colonies,  lest  they  should  infringe 
en  the  rights  of  the  mother-country.-they  bind  their  .governors  by  oath  to  guard 
against  the  least  infringement  of  this  .      I  '         im,  7.  The  decline  of  their 

•     ies,  and  its  cause,  9, 10.    State  of  their  colony  at  Rarbadoes,  :ano 
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*he  impprtanfee  of  it,  .1,1 — 13.  Origin,  extent,  and  state  of  their  settlement 
of  Antigua,  .with  some  account  of  the  remarkable  insurrection  therein  I7l0,  and 
the  manner  in. which  it  subsided,  14.  Progress  of  their  colony  at  Montserrat, 
*ndat  -Nevis,  with,  .the  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants  at  Nevi3,  15, 16.  .Set- 
tle at  St.  -Christopher's  jointly  with  the  French  in  1625,  but  afterwards  are  vested 
■wit-h  (he  sole jpttwe-r  and  possession  of  it  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  16 — 18.  Invade 
'Jamaica,  ^nd  carpel  rthe  Spaniards  in  1 665,  .and  form  a  settlement,  which  has  con- 
tinued in.-their  hands  ever  since,  20—22.  Their  colony  at  Lucay's  or  the  Baha- 
ma islands,  with  the  use  made  ,of  them,  SS,  39.  .Settlement  at  the  Bermudas, 
with  an  account  of  the  manners  and  benevolence  oftbe  inhabitants,  39—41.  Make 
a  conquest,  and  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  with  a  view  of  the  great 
advantages  of  cultivating  it,  41—46.  Become  masters  of  Granada,  which  is  ce- 
ded to  them  -by  the  French;  its  .importance,  fertility,  and  produce,  46 — 49.  Take 
possession  of  St  Vincent;  with  the  reasons  to  expect  it  will  .acquire  firmness  and 
vigourMnder  its  present  establishment,  49—53.  Their  settlement  at  Dominica, 
with  the  design, and  ipeculjar  advantage  of.it  to  its  .present  masters,  53,  -54.  Na- 
ture .and  advantage  of  the  .military  -establishment  in  their  insular  colonies;  state  of 
the  .taxes  in,  the  same;  and  the.venality  Which  attends  their  civil  administration  a; 
home  and.  abroad,  55,  ;56.  The  .lands  -in-tbeir  settlements  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
.purchased  at  a  greater  expence  than  those  of  other  nations,  with  an  account  of  the 
competition  betv     n  '    .  peans  and  Americans  in 'buying  them,  and  the  rea- 

son, 57.  Take  every  method  to  increase  the  value  of  the  British  lands  in  Ameri- 
ca, Hid,  Forbid  their  North  American  colonists  to  trade  with  these  islands  for 
mgarin  -hind,  and  the  bad  consequences  of  this  prohibition,  58.  Annual  amount 
,ot  the  production*  and 'real  value  of  their  settlements  in  these  islands,  61.  The 
advantages  of  their  maritime  force  for  preserving  their  own  colonies,  and  attack- 
ing the  colonies  of -.ouher  .natiqnsin  America,.  BS.  Invade  and'conquer  Cape. Bre- 
ton, with  jts  vaj.ue.(and  state  of  dafenoe,  and  restoration  to  the  French,  164,  .165. 
They  invade-C.anada,  and  meet -with  many  difficulties -in  the  invasion,  167:— 171 
Take  Quebe.c, . -1-7.2.  --Canada  is  .ceded  to  theni,;  introduce  their  own  maritimeand 
criminal  laws. here,  with, an  account  of  ..rthe  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
frj>rntbi3  place,  1?4,  175.  Their  >fir3t  expeditions  into  .North  America,  which 
wer.eprojected;by  Sir  Walter  'Raleigh,  176—1,73.  Their  .settlement  at  Hudson's 
Bay,  194— 201.  Their  share  in  the.  fishery  at  Newfoundland,  204— 208.  Put 
into  possession  of  -Nova  Scotia,  which  is  surrendered  to  them  by  the  French,  212 
— 215.  Motives  and  principles  of  those  who  founded  the  colony  of  New  Eng- 
land, .220— 2-22.  Their,  conquest  of, New  York,  which  wa3  .secured  to  them  by 
the  Dutch  at  -Breda -in  1673,  236.  Languid  state  of  their  colony  at  New  Jersey, 
,239-^241.  rRpundation,  establishment,  and  state  , of  their  colony  in  Pen3ylvania, 
vol.  jii.  242— 259,  to  Virginia,  259— 265.  (n  Maryland,  263— 271.  In  Caro- 
liua,,271— 2S0.  In- Georgia,  280— 283;  and  in  Florida,  284 — 287.  Their  do- 
minions in  .North  -America  extend  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  Missisippi; 
"with  a  philosophical  examination  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  very 
wide  and  extensive  empire,  287-— .290.  Supply  North  America  with  domestic 
animals,  2,92,  28  .•  North  American  colonies  with  European  grain,    . 

294.  Encourage,  ,by  considerable  premiums,-the  importation  of  naval  stores  from 
these  colonies,-,        b  i  ,nv  received  from  Sweden,   2.95.    Permit  a  free 

importation  of  iron  from  North  America,  which  they  purchased  (before  this  time) 
inSpain,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  at.a- considerable  expence,  £97.  Encourage  (though, 
■with  little  succes3)-the  importation  of  wine  and  silk  from  Carolina,  and  their  other 
settlements  in  North  America,  298,  299.  Character  and  views  of  their  first  co- 
lonists in  North  America,  300—307.  Present  state  of  population  in  their  North 
American  .colonies,  807,  308.  Happiness  of  their  colonists  in  those  provinces,  309. 
Nature  and  real  utility  of  the  several  governments  established  inthem,  310 — 315. 
(Nature  of -the  current  coin. in  these  colonies,  as  well  in  specie  a3  in  paper;  with 
the  several  purposes  to  which  the  paper  currency  is  applied,  316.  The  ill  conse- 
quences of  an  in,  i-iiposed. by  the  mother-country  upon  the  industry 
and. commerce  of  its  North  American -colonies,  317—319.  State  of  their  public 
debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  and  the  methods  they  used,  at  that 
time,  to  raise  the  national  supplies;  particularly  in  making  the  colonies  bear  their 
vol.  m.  3  M 
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part  in  this  pjblic  burden  of  the  nation,  320—321.  Origin  of  the  stamp  act,  and 
the  opposition  it  produced  in  the  North  American  colonies,  322.  New  imposts 
laid  upon  these  colonies,  (in  lieu  of  the  stamp  act,  which  was  repealed)  excite 
universal  clamour  hi  the  same;  with  an  impartial'  review  of  their  right  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  I-  [mini       tion,  S22—  S26V    Whether  the  right  of  ap- 

pointing, proportioning,  and  raising  the  taxes,  should  be  vested  in  the  provincial 
assemblies,  or  the  legislature  of  the  mother  country,  326,  327.  Whether  they 
should  wish  to  extend  their  authority  over  the  colonies  beyond  the  'present  boun- 
,  daries,  328.  Their  past  favours  to  these  colonies  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  present  contest,  328,  329.  Owe  their  national  character  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  their  government  to  their  national  character, '346.  '  Were' the  first  peo- 
ple who  discovered  the  injustice  of  ecclesiastical  power,  the  limits  of  regal  au- 
thority, and  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  government,  ibid.  The  excellent'nature  and 
principles  of  their  government  not  to  be  equalled;  and  the  means  by  which  the 
balance  of  the  three  several  branches  of  the  constitution  is  preserved,  347..  The 
sera  from  which  the  success  and  prosperity  of  their  maritime  power  may  be  dated; 
with  some  observations  upon  the  manner  of  supplying  their  navy  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, 377,  378.  The  means  by  which  they'preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  379.  Eminent  for  their  encouragement  of  agriculture,  390.  Rise  of 
manufactures  among  them,  395.  Sketch  of  the  energy  and  boldness  of  their  lan- 
guage, 322.  Famous  for  having  produced  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  ever 
known  in  the  world,  326— 328.  '  ' '        ■ 

■  English  islands,  see  British  islands. 
Esquimaux  (inhabitants  of  Labrador,  and  Hudson's  Bay),  their  manners  and  customs 
described;  the  time  when,  and  the  person  by  whom  their  country  was  first  dis- 
covered, voL'iii.  p.  lO.i — 197. 
Europeans,  their  first  settlement  and  trade  in  the'East  and  West  Indies;  the  revolu- 
tions produced  in  several  states  by  k;-and  the  advantages  of  these  revolutions,  vol. 
i.  p.  1 ,  2.  This  matter  proved  and  exemplified  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  situation 
of  the  Phoenicians,  ibid.  Carthaginians,  3.  Grecians,  ibid.  Lombards,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth.and  ninth  century,5—  7.  The  Arabs,  7,  8.  The  Saxons, 
9.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and  the  Hanse-towns,  10.  The  Venetians,  1 2. 
The  Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  and'.' Isabella,  13.  The  French  under  Lewis  Xt. 
ibid.  The  English,  14.  The  Turks,  16;  and  the  Portuguese,  17.  Their  con- 
nections and  trade  with  the  Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  424—428.  Purchase  tea  at  China, 
428.  ■  Buy  porcelain  in  the  same  country,  with  an  account  of  the  different  - 
of  China,  and  which  the  most  valuable;  withan  account  of  some  attempts  m  F.u- 
rope  to  imitate  this  porcelain,  429—435.  Their  trade  with  the  Chinese  for  silks, 
with  a  comparative  view  of  the  silks  manufactured  in  Europe  and  those  in 
435 — 438.  Buy  varnished  works  and  paper  in  China,  with  an  account  of  this  var- 
nish, and  the  manner  of  using  it,  438—440..  An  abstract  view  of  the  sums  they 
have  expended  in  their  trade  with  China,  443.  Their  future  trade  with  this  na- 
tion  very  uncertain,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  commerce  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  with  this  people,  443,  444.  The  real  utility  of  continuing  their 
Indian  trade  examined;  the  objections  to  it- obviated;  and  an  impartial  view  of  its 
gradual  success,  445—451.  Their  successful  conquest  and  large  establishments  m 
India  prejudicial  to  their  commerce,  451—460.  Canuot  carry  on  their  India  trade 
without  associations  and  united  companies  under  the  sanction  of  government:  but 
■   •  i u-ive  charters,  which  are  injurious  to  trade, 

46 1—470.  Short  view  of  their  happy  state  for  some  years  subsequent  to  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  the  revival  ofphilosophy,  vol;  ii.  44C,  447.  Nature  and  value  of 
their  commerce  in  Barbary,  278.  Their  trade  for  slaves  greatly  increased,  293. 
State  of  their  settlements  and  factories  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  297,  298.  Their 
African  trade  wholly  managed  by  monopolies,  except  that  whfch  is  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguese,  298,  299.  Some  proper  directions  for  the'.season  and  manner  of 
making  their  voyage  to  Africa,  300.  Their  depraved  taste  for  negro  women  ex- 
amined and  accounted  for,  310,  31 1 .  Manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the  first 
European  colonists,  and  the  present  settlers  in  America';  to  which  k  subjoined  an 
account  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  islands,  and  some  seasonable  precautions  against' them,  329—335.    What 
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advantages  have  accrued  to  their  several  respective  states  from  their  settlements 
and  commerce  in  the  American  islands,  335,  336.  General  view  of  their  state  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  361-  Much  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  improvements  and  increase  of  commerce,  population,  and  agriculture  since  that 
time,  ibiJ.  Comparative  view  of  the  different  properties  and  effects  of  taxes 
among  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies,  479.  Involved  in  great 
calamities  by  the  general  war  for  the  Spanish  succession,  and  endeavour  to  reco- 
ver their  losses,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  A  review  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  con- 
nections with  the  Americans  on  their  religion,  333 — 336.  And  government, 
comprehending  a  general  account  of  the  origin  of  government,  and  the  several 
forms  established  in  several  European  states,  336—343.  And  policy,  with  its  na- 
ture and  use  as  managed  by  them,  344 — 367.  On  their  art  of  war,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  its  several  improvements  among  them,  367—373.  And  maritime. affairs, 
with  the  state  of  their  navy  at  various  times,  373 — 379.  Their  commerce,  with 
its  revolutions  in  several  periods,  with  the  nature  and  fatal  consequences  of  . 
commercial  -wars,  S80 — 389.  Their  agriculture,  with  its  progress  among  them, 
and  the  encouragement  it  has  received  from  the  English  in  particular,  389—394. 
Their  manufactures,  with  their  rise  and  progress,  394 — 401.  Their  population, 
and  the  causes  which  promote  and  retard  it,  401—409.  Their  taxes,  with  a  view 
of  their  proper  origin,  use,  and  abuse,  ibid — 41 5.  Public  credit,  with  the  differ- 
■ence  between  public  and  private  tredit,  and  the  utility  of  loans,  415—418.  State 
of  the  fine  arts  and  Belles  Lettres  among  them,  41 9— 423.  Philosophy,  with  an 
account  of  the  ages  in  which  it  flourished,  declined  and  revived  in  Europe,  424 
— 430.  And  morals,  shewing  their  different  state  in  Europe,  and  connection  with 
good  government,  430—436. 

iuistatia  (St.j,  short  account  of  its  several  revolutions  and  final  submission  to  the 
Dutch,  to  whom  it  is  now  subject,  vol.  ii.  p.  363-  Present  state  of  its  produce, 
population,  and  trade,  ibid.  The  advantages  which  it  derives  from  its  commerce 
with  the  French  colonies  in  times  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French, 
366,  36-7. 

.F. 

Ftmanie-z  Juan  (an  island  in  the  South  Sea)  its  climate,  fertility,  and  excellent  har- 
bour, vol.  i.  p.  408.  What  great  advantages  the  Spaniards  might  derive  from  for- 
tifying this  settlement,  'ibid. 

Flanders,  a  free  port,  and  the  general  mart  of  commerce  to  most  of  the  European  na- 
tions in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  advantages  of  it  to  society  in  general,  voU 
i  p.  10,  XI. 

Flemings,  their  arrival  in  England,  and  the  improvements  they  made  in  the  commerce 
of  that  kingdom,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

Florida,  first  formed  into  a  settlement  in  1560  by  the  French;  with  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  credulity  of  these  6rst  colonists,  vol.  iii.  p.  71-  Its  extent  at  that  time, 
ibid.  Reasons  why  it  lay  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  passed  it  before  it 
was  discovered  by  the  French,  72.  Its  sky  is  clear;  its  soil,  fruitful;  and  climate 
temperate,  ibid.  Manners  of  the  savages  found,  here  by  the  French;  the  character 
and  ill  conduct  of  the  first  French;  colonists;  and  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  civil, 
dissentions  and  theological  disputes  which  prevailsd  at  that  time  in  France,  ibid. 
Disputes  between  the  "French  and  Spaniards,  and  the  cruelties  they  produced,  72, 
73.  Its  former  and  present  boundaries,  284.  Becomes  a  Spanish  settlement  in 
3565,  ibid.  Eminent  for  producing  the  best  sassafras  in  all  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, with  a  description  of  this  medicinal  tree,  and  its  virtues,  ibid.  Its  wretched 
state  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Spaniards,  who  (in  1763)  cede  it  to  the-Englith, 
286,  2S7.  Its  limits  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  part  of  Louisiana,  which  has 
been  ceded  to  the  English,  who  have  divided  this  colony  into  two  distinct  provin- 
ces, known  by  the  names  of  East  and  West  Florida,  ibid..  Progress  and  success  of 
agriculture  in  this  country  exemplified  in  the  culture  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo; 
and  the  great  encouragement  which  is  wisely  and  judiciously  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  ibid.  Its  present  increased  state  of  population,  and  a  proposal  for 
a  further  improvement  of  this  colony,  ibid.  288. 

Formosa  (an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean),. its  extent  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
vol.  i.  p.  105.    Its  prosperous  state  whilstit  was  subject  to  the  Dutch;  who  made 
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it  the  centre  of  all  the  correspondence  carried' on  between  Java,  Siam,  and  the  VhU 
lippine  Islands,  China' and  Japan,  106-.  Taken  hy  the  Chines*,  who  have  conti- 
nued in  possession  of  it  ever  since  that  time,  and  have  not  permitted  any  Europeans 
to  form  a  settlement,  107- 

France  (Me  of),  languid  and  neglected  state  of  itsfirst  colonists,  vol.  i.  S21,  322.  Owes, 
its  present  importance  to  la  Bourdonnais,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of  this, 
settlement;  with  a  sketch  of  this  great  man's  character,  and  the  methods  by  which 
he  raised  this  island  to  its  present  prosperity,  ibid.  What  methods  have  been  pur- 
sued for  ita  improvement  sinqe  his  death,  368.  369  Present  star.  !  its  a-  riculr 
ture,  particularly  in  the  successful  culture  of  coffee.  ibid.  Its  importance  to  a 
commercial  nation,  which  trades  with  Asia,  S70.  Description  of  its>  climate  and 
soil,  and  its  peculiar  importance  to  the  French,  ibid.  Its  dangei  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion, 371.  The  necessity  for  fortifying  this  island  and  Pondicherry,  v'Au 
tually  depend  upon  each  other  for  safety,  if  the  French  wish  to  secure  to  them- 
selves any  share  in  the  trade  of  India,  ibid.  372'. 

French,  their  state  under  Lewis  XI.  vol.  i.  p.  13.  Ancient  revolution*  of  commerce 
among  them,  more  especially' in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  280—  281.  Their 
first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  285.  A  company  formed  among  them  in  1642, 
for  making  a'  considerable  settlement  at  Madagascar,  which  they  afterwards  relin- 
quished, ibid—  28S.  Establishment  of  their  East  India  company  in  1664,  and  its 
privileges,  239.  Surat  made  the  centre  of  their  company's  trade,  290i  Their 
attack  upon  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Thomas,  and  origin  of  their  settlement 
at  Pondicherry,  300.  Thejr  settlement  at  Siam,  301.  Unsuccessful  design  against 
Tonquin,  306.  Turn  their  attention  towards  Cochinchina,  with  a  sketch  pf  the 
police,  customs,  and  trade  in  that  place,  ibid— 310.  Their  loss  and  recovery  of 
Pondicherry,  which  became  (heir  chief  settlement  in  India,  ibid— 312.  Decline 
of  their  company,  and  the  abuse,  313.  The  great  success  of  their  India  affairs, 
under  the  administration  of  Pumas  and  la  Bourgonnais,  particularly  at  Pondi- 

.  cherry,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Chandernagore,  319"— 326.  Their  views  to  esta- 
blish their  power  and  territories,  and  their  success  under  the  conduct  of  Dupleix, 
337—340.  State  of  their  commerce  and  power  in  Visapour  and  the  Carnatic, 
342,  343.  Engage  in  wars  with  the  English,  and  lose  all  their  settlements;  with 
a  view  of  their  erroneous  conduct  in.  dismissing  Dupleix  from  their  service,  344 
—345.  Account  of  General  tally's  conduct  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry  by  the 
English,  and  the  condemnation  which  was  passed  upon  him,  ibid,  346.  Their 
misfortunes,  and  the  several  causes  of  them,  347.  Endeavour  tore-  establish  leu 
affairs  in  di  hut  isuccessful,  348— 361.  Their  present  state  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  the- advantages  of  their  trade,  362—363.  The  present  wretched 
state  of  their  commerce  at  Bengal,  364—365.  Their  settlements  and  territories 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  366.  Colony  at  Pondecherry,  and  reasons  for  le- 
building  it  after  its  capture  and  depopulation  by  the  English,  367,  368.  Their 
advantageous  situation  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  various  plans  for  improv- 
ing it,  particularly  in  the  culture  of  coffee,  and  the  growth  of  spices,  3<58- 
Reasons.why  they  should  fortify  the  Isle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  if  they  wish 
to  have  any  share  in  the  trade  of  India,  371,-372.  Being  once  established  in  In- 
dia, they  will  shake  off  the  oppression  imposed  on  them  by  the  English,  ibid.  375, 
Some  account  of  the  porcelain-  manufacture,  particularly  that  which  is  directed  by 
Count  Lauragais,  433,  434.  Nature  and  value  of  their  silks,  436.  Annual  returns 
of  their  trade  to'  China,  443.  Estimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  tq 
India,  449.  Attempt  to  make  settlements,  successively  at  Rio  Janairo,  Rio  Grande, 
ParaiSa,  and  the  island  of  Maragnan;  and  the  reasons  why  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful, vol.  ii.  p.  148,  149.  Origin  of  their  settlements  in  conjunction  with  the 
English,  on  the  windward  islands,  where  they  destroy  the  Caribs,  217—219. 
Rise  of  their  colony  at  St.  Domingo,  with  the  char  ucanneers  who 

first  pec-pled  this  island,  ibid.— 222..  Short  state  of  their  affairs  under  Lev  ';■<'.  '• 
and  the  difficulties  brought  upon  them  by  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession,  244. 
Engaged  in  a  war  with  the  English  in  1744;  their  conduct'  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la  Chapelle;  and  their  false  policy  in  keeping  up  a  formidable  army,  and  neglect- 
ing their  navy,  after  the  conclusion  of  that  peace,  249 — 252.  Their  invpiove- 
raents  in  their  colonies  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  aiid  are -the  cause  of  the 
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war  in  1TSS;  in  which  (for  a  short  time)  they  are  victorious,  iliJ.  25  i.  Sketch  of 
their  general  character,  ibid.  Their  imprudence  in  involving  themselves  with 
German  affairs,  ibid.  Are  unsuccessful  iu  Germany;  and  vanquished  in  North  A- 
merica,,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies;  with  an  account  of  the  guiier.il  distress,  and 
the  loss  of  many  of  their  colonies,  257 — 259.  Their  state  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  1763  with  the  English,  and  the  cessions  made  by  each  nation  at 
that  time,  268.  Competitors  with  the  English  and  Jews  of  Leghorn  for  the 
trade  of  Algiers,  27a,  Engross  great  part  of  the  trade  el  Funis,  ibid.  Nature 
find  state  of  their  slave-trade"" and  factories,  29S.  More  humane  thin  other  Euro- 
peans in  treating  their  slaves  in  America,  and  the  agreeable  consequences  of  it, 
305.  Make  an  attack  upon  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Curassbo,  and  are  repulsed 
with  disgrace,  362.  Their  first  expeditions  to  the  Caribbee  islands  and  settlement 
at  St.  Christopher's;  with  the  state  of  the  trade  carried  on  there,  393,  39-1. 
General  state  of  their  trade  under  the  admmisteration  of  Colbert,  and  the  had  con- 
sequences of  encouraging  monopolies,  395.  Evacuate  Santa  Cruz,  which  after- 
wards became  subject  to  the  Dutch,  and  gave  up  St  Christopher's  to  the  English 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  399.  State  and  produce  of  their  colony  at  Guiana,  and 
the  reasons  why  it  has  not  attained  to  any  great  degree  of  prosperity,  403 — 413. 
Revolutions  and  state  of  their  colony  at  St  Lucia,  which  was  secured  to  them,  in 
1763,  by  the  English;  the  improvements  they  have  since  made  in  it;  and  the 
measures  they  have  pursued  for  its  safety  and  prosperity,  ibid — 418.  Expel  the 
Caribs  from  Martimco,  and  settle  ppon  it,  ibid — 42 1  State  of  their  colony  at  Mar- 
tinico,  422 — 437.  Origin  and  slow  progress  of  their  settlement  at  Guadaloupe;  its 
various  revolutions  under  the  French  and  English;  and  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  Mil— 44$.  Natural,  civil,  and  commercial  state  -of  their  colony  at  St 
Pomingo;'thein    ]  ite  Spanish  colonists,  who  dividethis  settlement  with    . 

the  French,  about  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories;  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  settling  .'. .  ,  1.46 — 478.  Their  mode  of  granting  lands  to  the 
proprietors  of  ne\v  establish  colonies;  the  restraint  of  their  Agrarian  laws;  and 
their  imposition  of  labours  Qn  their  American' vassals,  impartially  examined,  ibid. 
— 480.  Their  negro-tax,  and  other  taxes,  hi  their  American  settlements,  proved 
to  be  unjust,  and  cruel  to  the  colonists,  and  injurious  to  the  mother-  country,  ibid, 
— 485.  The  present  regtslati  in  their  colonies,  ought  to  be  abolished, 
487,  .488.  An  examination  into  the  policy  and  right  of  compelling  their  colonies 
fo  deliver  their  produce  to  the  mother-country  only,  495 — 497.  The  rise  and 
success  of  their  sugar  plantations  in  America;  their  competition  with,  and  superio- 
rity oyer  the  English  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  Their  conquest 
of  the  island  of  Tobago;  their  neglect  of  cultivating  this  settlement;  and  cession 
.  pf  it  to-  the  English,  whq  were  confirmed  iu  the  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1763,  41 — 43.  Cede  to  the  English  the  island  of  Granada,  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  state,  46.  State  of  their  colony  at  St  Vincent's  when  they  ceded  it 
to  the  English,  and  the  hardships  sustained  by  those  French  planters  who  conti-. 
nned  in  it  after  the  cession,  52.  Possessed  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  sugar  in  Had  with  the  British  settlements 
in  North  America;  the  umbrage  given  to  the  British  islands  upon  this  account, 
and  the  conduct  'pf  the  English  parliament  upon  this  occasion,  58.  The  expe- 
diency and  necessity  for  them  to  maintain  a  formidable  navy,  by  which  only  an 
equilibrium  can  be  established  in  the  dominions  of  the  seas;  with  a  short  vi=\y 
of  their  natural  advantages /or  extending  their  trade,  and  becoming  a  valuable 
commercial  state,  65,  66.  Their  numerous  population  sufficient  at  all  times  to 
supply  their  navy  with  men,  ibid.  Their  ignorance  of  navigation,  67.  Their  errone- 
ous policy  in  preferring  a  standing  army  to  a  powerful  marine  in  the  reign  of  Levis 
XIV.  ibid.  The  only  nation  which  can  interrupt  the  English  in  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  the  means  by  which  thiscan  be  effected,  68.  Neglect- 
ed for  a  long  time  to  establish  settlements  in  America,  with  the  causes  of  this  ne- 
glect, 70.  Their  first  expedition  into  North  Amerka;  discovery  of  Florida;  cha- 
racter of  the  first  navigators  in  North  America;  and  miseries  sustained  by  th* 
first  colonists  in  Florida  from  the  Spaniards,  71 — 73.  Their  first  expedition  into 
Canada,  and  the  umbrage  it  gave  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  74,  75.  Im- 
prudently embroil  themselves  in  the  wars  of  fhe  savages  of  Canada,  96,  97.     fo. 
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■stitute  an  exclusive  company,  with  particular  privileges,  for  carrying  on  the  fur- 
trade  in  Canada,  and  the  bad  consequences  of  this  institution,  98.  Short  account 
•of  the  state  of  this  colony  from  164S  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  99 — 104.  Their 
connections  with  the  Indians  originated  from  the  fur-trade;  with  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  .animals  which  supply  them  with  furs,  105— 114  In  what 
places  and  manner  this  trade  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  opposition  which  the  Eng- 
lish made  to  it  on  their  settlement  at  New  York,  ibid.— 1 19.  Compelled  to  cede 
jto  the  English  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia;  and  the  probable  causes 
{>{  this  decline  of  their  power  at  thelatterend  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  ibid.  120. 
People  and  fortify  Cape'  Bieton,  and  establish  considerable  fisheries  there,  particu- 
larly for  cod,  IS-J—IH'1.  Their  settlement  at  the  island  of  St  John,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  it  to  the  colonists,  ibid.  127.  Their  first  discovery  of  the  river  MisMsippi, 
and  a  view  of  the  country  watered  by  it,  in  which  they  settle,  and  call  it  Louisiana, 
128—14.5.  'Cede  this  country  to  the  Spaniards,  with  an  examination  of  their 
right  to  do  it,  147— 143.  State  .of  their  colony  in  Canada,  and  what  advantages 
they  might  have  derived  from  it,  and  the  errors  which  prevented  this  from  taking 
place,  150— 163.  Lose  Cape  Breton,  164.— 167.  And  Quebec,  with  all  Ca- 
nada, 171—175.  Cede  to  England  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  a  long  time 
subject  to  them,212--215-  Nature  of  their  constitution,  with  its  several  changes, 
350 — 352.     Former  and  present  state  of  the  fine  arts  and  Belles  Lettres  among 

French  Company,  an  account  of  that  which  was  instituted  in  1642,  for  making  a 
considerable  settlement  at  Madagascar,  which  they  afterwards  relinquished,  vol.  i. 
p.2S5.'  The  establishment  of  one  in  1664,  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  with 
the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  289.  Decline  of  it,  with  the  several  causes,  313. 
Enjoys  a  short  and  temporary  success  in  its  affairs^  from  Law's  system  of  po- 
litics; hut  soon  relapses  into  obscurity,  316—319.  Ministerial  influence  very 
prevalent  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  prejudicial  to  its  interest,  348.  _A 
scheme  t,o  lessen  this  influence,  and  promote  its  harmony,  independence,  and  inr 
terest,  with  the  success,  349,  350.  State  of  tbis  company,  and  dividends  on  their 
shares,  from  1722  to  17.64,  351—353.  Assisted  by  the  ministry,  in  consideration 
of  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco  granted  to  the  latter,  with  a  brief  history  of  this 
trade  for  some  time  preceding  the  event,  ibid.-r35-7  ■  Injured  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  trade  of  individuals,  ibid—  358.  Consign  their  whole  property,  ex- 
cept the  capital,  which  has  been  mortgaged  to  the  shares  of  the  proprietors,  to  the 
king,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  the  state  of  the  company  at  this  time,  360,  361. 

French  islands,  when  the  first  expeditions  to  them  took  place,  vol.  ij.  p.  393.  Op- 
pressed under  exclusive  privileges,  ibid. — 398.  Recover  their  liberty  from  these 
monopolies,  but  are  prevented  from  attaining  any  great  prosperity,  ibti.—399. 
The  nature  of  the  government  established  in  these  islands,  examined  and  condemn- 
ed; particularly  in  the  unjust  allotment  of  lands  in  n.ew  colonic,  and  the  intoler- 
able burthens  imposed  upon  slaves,  47S-.-480.  The  injudicious  and  excessive 
taxes  levied  in  them,  ibid.— 485.  Nature  of  the  military  system  established  here, 
impartially  examined,  ibid— 487.  The  impolitic  law  of  an  equal  division  of  lands 
among  children  ought  ncrw  to  be  abolished,  ibid.— 489.  Fair  credit  is  necessary  in 
the  connections  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies;  whilst  fraudulent 
debtors  should  be  branded  with  infamy,  490—494.  The  ill  consequences  of  oblig- 
ing them  to  deliver  their  produce  only  to  the  mother- country,  and  the  expediency 
of  indulging  them  with  a  foreigu  trade,  495—498.  The  necessity  of  making 
them  independent  of  military  power,  and  permitting  them  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  .colonists  in  subordination  to  the  motber-iountry,  ibid. —  502. 
G. 

Gama,  the  first  Poituguese  who  arrived  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  making-  settle- 
ments, vol.  i.  p.  37.  Arrives  at  Calicut,  the  richest  part  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
at  that  time,  ibid.  Returns  to  Lisbon,  and  by  his  favourable  report  of  the  coun- 
try, induces  many  to  embark  for  india,  ibid. 

Georgia,  bounded  by  Carolina  and  Spanish  Florida,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Ala-: 

1   ;ii.  • .  iftO.     Originally  peopled  by  insolvent  debtors  from  England; 

.  s'i-7  s  -t  cecum,  of  the   benevolent  plan  on  which  the  colony  was  founded  and 

esitfh.ahs'i.wc/.     Rapid  progress  of  its  population,  and  the  great  advantages  it 
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derived  from  General  Oglethorpe,  ibid.  281.  The  peltry  trade  more  encouraged 
here  than  agriculture,  ibid.  The  success  of  this  colony  checked  by  the  abuse  of 
the  unlimited  power  vested,  in  the  proprietors;  by  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of 
inheritance;  by  subjecting  the  colonists  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  government;  and  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  slaves,  282,  What  care  the  mother-country  hath  taken  to 
remove  these  defects,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 

Germans,  sketch  of  their  manners  and  genius  for  military  exploits,  vol.  i,  p.  14.  The 
nature  and  principles  of  the  government  established  among  them;,  where  each  se- 
parate state  constitutes  one  part  of  the  grand  body  politic,  vol.  iii.  p.  343,  344. 
Never  conquered  by  any  prince  but  Charlemagne,  who  conquered  them,  but  did 
not  red"'  tion,  ibid.     What  happiness  I  er  the  Em- 

Per.°!'M     "  '      I  •  he  introduced  into  the  national 

legislation  of  the  several  states  of  EuroperS45.     The  defects  and  degeneracv  of 
their  present  constitution,  and  the  several  causes,  ibid.    State  and  character  of 
.language  in,the  republic  of  letters,  422.      ... 

Gurjwyits.culture,  growth,  and  virtues  described,  vol.  iii.  p.  28.        • 

-.,-,  nature  and  properties  of  this  shrub;  proper  soil  for  its  cultivation:  and  ifs 
estimation  among  the  Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

Goa  (tbe  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India),  its  situation,  extent,  and  cli- 
mate, vol.  i.  p.  39. .  Nature  of  its  government  before  its  conquest,  MW.  Generous 
beljaviour  of  Idalean  (an  Indian  chief)  to  Albuquerque,  at  the  siege  of  this  city, 
ihd.  Taken  Jjy  storm,  and  submit  to  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  it  has  been 
subject  ever  since,  40  and  92.  Its  present  low  and  depressed  state,  with  reasons 
to  suppose  it  will  never  recover  its  former  glory  and  riches,  92. 

Good  Hop*  (Cape  of),  originally  called  the  Cafe  of  Storms,  and  the  reason  for  its  pre- 
sent name,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  Much  frequented  by  the  Dutch,  who  form  a  settlement 
here,  with  an  account  of  their  motives  for  it,  131,  132,  Number  of  the  Euro- 
peans said  to  he  resident  in  it,  133.  Value  of  this  settlement  to  the  Dutch,  and 
its  produce,  134.  Much  exposed  to  invasion,  166,  167.  What  advantages  the 
English  might  derive  from  the  conquest  of  this  place,  167,  1G8. 

Government., .nature,  principles,  and  end  of  the  most  bappy  establishment  described  in 
a  general  view,  vol.  iii.  p.  336,  337.  Sketch  of  the  foundation  and  nature  of  those 
governments  which  have  introduced  and  established  the  present  system  of  policy 
in  Europe;  with  a  short  view  of  the  constitutions  adopted  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Scythians,  Russians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  English,  Dutch,  French, 
Spaniards,  and  other  European  nations,  SS7— 356.  Differently  modelled  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  357.-    Its  division  into  legislation  and  policy,  359. 

Granada,  its  extent  and  first  establishment  into  a  colony  by  the  French  in  1651,  who 
massacred  the  natives,  and  were  justly  punished  for  their  cruelties,  vol.  iii.  p.  46. 
Description  of  its  culture,  produce,  and  population,  47.  Ceded  to  England,  and 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763;  the  conduct,  of  the  new  pro- 
prietors, and  the  misfortunes  which  followed  in  consequence  of  it,  48.  The  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place,  since  that  time,  in  the  population  and  pro- 
duce of  the  colony,  and  the  advantages  it  receives  from  the  dependency  of  the  Gre- 
nadines, ibid. 

Greece,  very  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  state,  vol.  i 
dern  nations  in  her  institutions,  in  her  plan      " " 

Greeh  (ancient J,  travelled  for  instruction  .  into  India  before  the  age  o  f  Pythagoras, 
vol.  i.  p:  22.  Sketch  of  the  principles  upon- which  their  government  wes  founded, 
vol.  iii;  p.  338.  State  of  population  among  them,  403.  State' of.  philosophy  among 
them,  424.  "    " 

.  Greeh  (modern),  much  attached  to  the  manufactures  of  Asia,  which  they  imitate,  and 
monopolize  (for  a  short  time)  the  riches  of  India;  but  afterwards  resign  their  ma- 
ritime commerce  to  the  Genoese,  vol  i.  p.  8. 
Granada  (new J,  its  government  detached  from-that  of  Peru;  with  an  account  of  its  ex- 
tent, population,  civil  government,  and  manners  of  the  natives,  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  60. 
Guadeloupe,  origin  of.  this  colony,  and  the  hardships  which  the  French,  experienced 
on  their  first  landing.and  settling  h^re;  vol. ii.  p.  435^437.     Its,  success  impeded 
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at  first  bv  tha  sit.i-.uon  of  the  place,  which  was  unfavourable;  and  its  state  itiht> 
time  wheT  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  ibid.  438.  Its  prosperity  when  hi  posses^ 
•sionofti'  '  'W  population,  culture,  and  wealth,  Ibid,  442'. 

Is  restored  to  -the  French,  and  enjoys  a  free  and  uniritefrupted  trade  with  the  mo* 
ther-country>  tad  made  ihdepr.  co,  to  which  it  had  been-hiiherW 

subject,  ibid.  443.     its  present  state  of  defence  in  their  tends,  444,  445. 

Guatimaia,  its  conrjiiest  and  subjection  to  the  Spaniards,  vol.  i.  p.  535.    Its  -extent, 
produce,  -and  government,  536.     Eminent  for  proclu  ie*  of  indi- 

go in  all  Ame-riira,  ibid.  Very  much  esposed  to  invasion,  and  the  'best  method 
'     ,,..,..  .  "■ 

O  Una,  origi  nate,  productions,  and  ■commerce  ti  the  Dutch  settlements 

at  Surinam,  Berbice,  and  Esse^uebe  in  this  country;  and  the  dangers  to  which 
■they  are  exposed,  vol.  ii.  p.  S67— 376,  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
north  by  Oroonoko,  fch  the  south  by  the  Amazons,  and  oh  the  west  by  Rio-Ne- 
■ero  400.  ■  Manners  -of  the  -natives  found  in  it  by  the  Spaniards,  oh  their  -first  ar* 
rival  in  1499,  ibid.  401.  Rise  and  establishment  of  the  French  felony  at  Cayenne 
in  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  description  -of  its_  ail  * 
navigation,  and -produce;  and  the  improvements  which  may  be- made  m  it,  ihd. 

Guinea 'description  of  the  climate,  with   an  inquiry  into  the'  origin  of  the  black- 
'  ness -of  negroes,  and  the  anatomical  discoveries  made  upon  this  subject,  vol  ft.  p. 
il  and  natural  Jioa-nctions,  ibid,  282.    -'Government,  policy,,  warn; 


«ligi<    . 
particularly  for  go! 
of  the  slave-trade, 


s  of  the  people  upon  the  coast,  283—289.     its  a 
,  m  the  province  of  Bambuck,  "290— §9.1. 
92  —294.     For  which  oriole,  see  Sldve-trt 


■Hatifitf.,  state  of -its  *ot      . 
■duce,  particularly  iu  ''—  ' 


ie  -jurisdiction,  population  and  pro* 
n  the  cultivation  -of  flax,  vol.  ai.  p.  SIS,  31 9. 
it  for  his  exemplary  and  patriotic  attadhment  So  Ms  country  at  the 
siesre  and  conquest  of  Formosa  by  the  'Chinese,  -who  appointed  him  to  go  -to  Zea* 
lana  to  pi  ^      I  '  '  ,.-,  when  he  ^collected  and  closely 

imitated  the  example  of  Reghlus,  vol.  i.  p.  =106. 
Haiti,  manners  and  iustoms  of  the  natives  of  this  -couhtry,  afterwards  called  Hispa- 
niofa  with  the  encouragement  they  at  first  experience  I    I  I         ml.  i.  p.  .41 9 

^-48 1.     The  calamities  they  afterwards  sustained  from 'She  soldiery  ot  'Columbus, 
•contrary  to  his  own  consent,  lbid--487. 

■  502  oy  the  Portuguese,  -who'formed  no  settlement  upon 
it  vol  i.  p.  249.  When  made  subject  to  the  Dutch,  who  were -afterwards  expel- 
led by  the  English,  the  present  masters  *f  it;  with  an  -account  of  its  climate,  pope 


Holland,  a 


and  une,ibid. 
parallel  of  ar   " 


it  and  modern,  vol.  i.  p.  471 . 

ancient -revclirtions,  and  of  the  Bate,  who  -gave  the 
„..   ,  ,  „~,on,  and  w-e're-high-ly  esteemed 'by  -Julius  Cassar,  vol  -i. 

jubject  to  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  the  fifth  -century,  and  its  state  a 
97      Receives  the  name  of  -Holland  from  the  MoTtnans,";foV.    Submits  • 
ion  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Austn 
i  republic,  wii'h  the  causes  which  contributed  to -it,  99.       Its  sua 
oppos.t.ont-0   the  power  and  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  and  the  cause  of  resolv: 
extend  its  commerce  to  India,  100. 
Botlanderj,  particularly  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  ot 


natural'  genius  shown  and  exemplified'  by  tracing  their  history  .to  its 
ear'iest'aSra-'94  9$.  Their  first -voyage  to  India  under  the  conduct  of  Cornelius 
Houtman  100  'lOl.  Make  a  successful  voyage  to  Java  and  the  Moluccas,. under 
the  command  of  Van  .Neck,  ibid.  Establishment  of  their  India  -Company  -in  1-602, 
which  was  amodel  to  all  succeeding -societies  of  the  same  kind,  IDS.  Build  facto- 
ries  in  Java,  and  form  alliances  with  the  princes  of  -Bengal,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom  they -consider  as  the  founder  of  their  commerce 
and  power  ih-'the  east,  103,  The  -origin  and  success  of  their  wars  with  the  Portu- 
guese, ibid,  104,  Form  a  settlement  at  Formosa, -from  which  they  were  afterwaras 
■emelled  by  the  Chinese,  -1-05—107.    Tieir  trade  -to  Japan,  and  she  -principal  ar- 


expelled  by  the  Chini 
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hcles  of  it,  and  the  restriction  of  their  present  commercein  that  country ,  ibid— 110. 
For  further  account  ofthis  people,  see  Dutch. 

■  d  to  be  divided  into  clans;  with  the  nature  of  their  habitations  or 
huts,  which  they  never  enter  except  in  a  rainy  season,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Employ- 
ment in  the  management  of  cattle,  ibid.  Very  pacific  among  each  other;  and  at- 
tached to  customs  and  usages  which  supply  the  place  of  policy  and  government  , 
among  them,  133.  Strenuously  opposed  the  attempts  of  Van  Riebec  to  seize 
upon  their  country,'  and  obliged  him  to.  purchase  the  land  he  wanted  for  his  mas- 
ters (the  Dutch)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  ibid.  Soil  of  their  country  sandy,  and 
good  only  at  intervals,  ibid.  ,  Remarkable  for  their  predilection  in  favour  of  their 
owncountry,  and  usual  mode  of  life,  134. 
Hudson's  Say,  its  extent  and  climate,  vol.  iii.  p.  194.  Subject  to  frequent  and  dan- 
gerous storms,  ibid.  Some,  account  of  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  of  the  sun,  which 
never  rises  nor  sets',  in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to,  this  Bay,  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light,  which  is  followed  by  a  splendid  Aurora  Borealis;  although  a 
bright  sky  is  seldom  seen  here:  to  which  is  subjoined  the  singular  effect  of  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  in  turning  those  animals,  which  are  naturally  brown  or  grey,  white 
in  winter,  ibid.  Its  weather  very  much  affected  by  the  new  and  full  moon;  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  Itnowfl,  195.  Its  soil  extremely  barren;  excepting  the  iron-, 
.lead,  copper,  marble,  arid  a  substance  resembling  sea-coal,  which  have  been  disco- 
vered here,  ibid.  Physical  description  of  the  natives,  their  manners,  customs,  and 
the  disorders  to  which  they  are  subject,  ibid~197.  Discovered  in  1610,  and  by 
whom,  ibid.  Competition  between  the  English  and  French .  for  the  fur-trade  of 
this  place,  which  was  settled  at  the  peace  ot  Utrecht;  when  this  place  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain,  and  has  continued  subject  to  the  English  ever  since,  ibid,  198. 
Value  of  the  fur-trade,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  ibid,  199.  Philosophical 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  lies  through  that  part  of  it 
which  is  called  Welcome  Bay,  1 99"— 202: 

t     :■..-■.■"■.    •        ■    ;       *-,.  • 

Jamaica,  its  extent,  climate,  and  time  of  its  first  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives  to  him,  vol.  iii.  p.  19  When  formed  into  a  settlement 
by  the  Spaniards,  20.  .Attacked  and  taken  by  the  English,  who  settled  here  in  1655; 
Character  of  the  first  English  colonists,  and  of  the  first  administration  of  their  first 
■governor,  ■     ,      .    •■       led  (in    1GS2)  with  an  excellent  -  ,.-.-  ::ich  provi- 

ded for  tlie  defence  of  the.  island,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultute,  21.  Greatly  enriched  by  the  illegal  trade  it  has  carried  on 
with  Spanish  America,  and  the  measures  taken  to  restrain  it,  22—25.  Made  a 
free  port;  in  1766, 'by  the  English,  and  the  advantages  consequent  upon  it,  ibid. 
'<■         •  .utages  from  its  own  plantations  than  frorn  this  illicit 

'ti  .  cuption  of  these  plantations,  ibid — 30:  Present  state 
of  its  population,  culture,  and.  produce;,  with  reasons  to  imagine  that.greater  im- 
provements may  still  be,  made,  ibid.  31;  Involved  in  the  greatest  distress  by  a 
dreadful...  i',  and  by  a  contagious  distemper  that  broke  out  soon 

m    after,  ibid.  33.     St.-t.  .  .  ...     the  turbn- 

Wt  spirit  of  the  iiegroes  and  muhttoesleft  upon  it;  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
the  military  laws,  by  which  the  slaves  were  destroyed,  ot  obliged  tb  fly  into  the 
woods  arid  ibid.  34.     The  dangers  it  has  to  apprehend 

from  this  republic  of  independent  negroes  in  the'  neighbourhood  of  this  colony, 

'■      ■  .     .  -.  ..        .        '        ,        ,  ,  ,  .  ,, 

tion,  a  greater  number  of  while  people  tiiin  the  other  settlements  (Barbadoes  ex- 
^  cepted)  subject  to  the  British  empire,  55. 

Japanese,  tli,:  •       lu,  arid  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of 

any  in  the  d,    icepl  hjnese,  vol.  i,  p.  77,    Esteem  the  persons,  of  the  Soi 

yereign  ,    .    I -„  »j      »    r.  ",,  i.  -,         nn   .   ,,,.    ■    ji.c  iliviiii  1  wto  sf  veral 

sects,  78.  '  Their  mode  of  education  explained,  and  compared  with  the  Chiuese, 
81.     Encourage  suicide  as  the  most  heroic  of  all  actions,  Hid.     Received  the  Por- 
vitlv  the  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness,  ibid.  Their  country  mountain- 
ous, and  by  no  means  fertile;  but  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  silver  t  and  copper; 
vot.  iii.  3  N 
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81,82.  Their  melancholy  state  and  confusion  under  the  tyranny  of  Tycasoma, 
who  established  despotism  by  sanguinary  laws,  107,  108.  The  effects  of  Christie 
anity  (introduced  among  them  by  the  Portuguese),  and  the  bravery  it  inspired 
them  with,  109.  Admit  no  strangers,  except  the  Chinese  and  Hollanders,  to 
trade  with  them;  and  these  are  only  under  certain  restrictions,  1 10.  Forbidden 
on  pain  of  death  to  leave  their  country,  and  the  inhuman  policy  of  this  edict,  111. 
Refuse  to  admit  the  English  into  their  ports,  and  the  reason,  186. 
Java,  its  natives  trace  their  origin  from  the  Chinese,  though  different  from  them  in 
religion  and  manners,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  The  established  and  national  religion  is  a  su- 
perstitious species  of  Mohammedanism,  ibid.  State  of  its  government  when  the  . 
Dutch  arrived  among  them,  ibid.  Depraved  manners  of  the  inhabitants  delineated, 
ibid.  View  of  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  island,  whilst  it  was  subject 
to  them,  ibid.  Reflections  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch,  who  succeeded  the 
Portuguese;  the  mode  of  government  they  introduced;  and  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing on  their  trade,  137,  138.  All  its  produce  is  carried  to  Batavia,  the  capital 
and  centre  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India,  142.  An  account  of  a  singular 
custom  among  the  natives,  immediately  after  marriage,  178,  179.  The  propor- 
tion cf  gold  to  silver  in  this  island  considered;  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
Jews,  their  total  expulsion  from  Spain,  1611,  produced  a  visible,  decay  and  decrease 

of  power  in  the  Spanish  empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
India,  the  manner  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  here  before  the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  The  advantages  which  the  Europeans  derive  from  the 
trade'  with  this  country  examined  in  a  general  view;  observations  on  the  benefits 
of  commerce  to  society  in  general;  objections  to  the  India  trade  examined  and  ob- 
viated; and  a  review  of  the  progress  and  result  of  this  trade,  445 — 451. 
India  Ocean,  its  several  boundaries  and  divisions  described,  vol.  i.  p.  19.    The  singu- 

lar  effects  of  the  dry  and  rainy  monsoons  upon  it,  20,  21. 
Indigo,  a  description  of  the  natureand  cultivation  of  this  plant;  the  regular  process  of 
preparing  it  for  use;  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  ovol.  i.  p.  514 — 516. 
Indmtan,  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country  known  by  this  name,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Its 
natural-  history,  particularly  the  cause  of  its  different  seasons,  which  ^  are  produced 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  from  north  to  south,  20,  21.  Science  and  arts 
introduced  here  in  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  22.  Supposed' to  have'  been  peo- 
pled in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  from  the  nature  of  its  climate,  air,  and  soil,  ibid. 
The  religious  and  superstitious  character  of  the  natives  described,  ibid.  23.  An  in- 
violable secrecy  observed  in  respect  of  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  and 
exemplified  in  a  very  singular  instance,  24.  Difference  of  opinion  in  points  of  re- 
ligion more  general  among  the  Indians  than  Europeans,  25.  Laws  of  government 
and  customs  constitute  a  part  of  the  national  system  of  religion,  ibid.  Brama  is  re- 
vered in  this  country  as  the  founder  of  its  civil  and  religious  polity,  ibid.^  Division 
of  the  inhabitants  into  tribes  or  castts,  and  the  disadvantages  of  this  division  to  so- 
ciety, 26.  The  nation  divided  into  four  classes;  the  Bramins,  the  military,  the 
husbandmen,  and  mechanics;  and  their  subdivisions,  with  a  separate  account  of 
each  class,  ibid,  28.  Character  and  customs  of  the  Fakirs,  a  superstitious  race  of 
monks  among  the  Indian's,  who  exceed  all  the  Europeans  in  austerities,  29.  _  A 
sketch  of  their  mythology,  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Shastah,  which  is  x 
summary  of  their  religious  principles,  ibid.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  among  the  Indians,  30.  When  the  Sciences  became 
neglected,  and  mechanics  were  almost  unknown  here,  33.  Short  description  of 
their  pagodas  in  this  country,  ibid.  Some  account  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs 
found  here  by  the  Portuguese  on  their  arrival;  with  its  division  at  that  time,  35,  36. 
Indoitfin,  sketch  of  its  revolutions  under  the  Macedonians,  Sandrocotus,  and  the  Arabs, 
vol,  i.  p.  326,  327.  Under  the  Patans  and  Tamerlane,  ibid.  Under  Babar  and 
the  Mogul-  Tartars,  328 — 334.  Its  melancholy  «tate  and  confusion  when  subdu- 
ed by  Kouli  Khan,  ibid.  Its  state  at  the  time  when  the  French  first  appeared  and 
made  conquests  in  this  country,  and  the  conduct  of  Dupleix  upon  this  occasion, 
337.  Civil  and  political  slavery  prevail  here,  and  the  reasons,  453.  State  of  the 
military  in  this  country,  454,  455. 
Jodda,  nature  and  value  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  port,  (situated  in  the  Arabian 
gulf,  bttween  the  Europeans  and  Arabians,  vol.  i.  p.  £02,  203. 
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John  St.  (island  of),  its  situation  and)  extent  in  the  gulf,  of  St.  Lawrence,  vol.  iii.  p. 
126'.  Its  climate,  soil,  and  state  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  French  on  their 
first  settling  in  this  island,  127.  Its  population,  and  employment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  agriculture  and  the  cod-fishery,  ibid 

Italy,  its  flourishing  state  in  the  fifteenth  century  superior  to  all  other  European 
nations,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  The  revival  of  the  polite  arts, and  Belles  Lettres  in  it,  16. 
Some  account  of  the  silk  manufactures  established  in  this  country,  with  their  value, 
436.  The  period  and  means  of  restoring  polite  literature  in  this  country  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  vol.  iii.  p.  419,  420, 


Kouli  Khan,  short  account  of  his  expedition  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  S34.  The  plunder  he  made  in  Ii 
tained  in  his  palace,  450. 


Ladroms,  or  Marianne  Islands,  their  first  discovery  by  Magellan,  vol.  i.  p.  535.  Their 
situation,  extent,  climate,  soil,  population,  and  use  to  the  Spaniards,  ibid. 

Zally  (General),  his  conduct  at  Pondicherry,  and  condemnation  by  the  French,  with 
his  real  character,  impartially  examined,  vol.  i.  p.  345,  346. 

Lama  (a  domestic  animal  peculiar  to  Peru),  a  natural  and  philosophical  description 
of  this  animal,  and  its  use,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  Different  species  of  it,  particularly  the 
Guanaco,  37.  The  Spaniards  have  in  vain  attempted  to  propagate  its  species  in 
Europe,  38. 

Lancaster,  the  first  of  the  English  employed  by  the  East  India  company  in  1601  to  go 
to  India  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  commerce  with  the  natives;  his  arri- 
val and  honourable  reception  at  Achem;  is  hospitably  received  afterwards  at  Ban- 
tam; and  returns  to  Europe  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices  and  pepper,  vol.  i.  p. 

Lewis  XIV.  sketch  of  his  character,  ambition,  and  desire  of  conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  310, 
311.  Meets  with  a  formidable  opponent  in  the  Prince  of  Orange;  is  deprived, 
for  a  time,  of  Pondicherry,  which  is  restored  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  ibid.  The 
low  state  of  his  commerce  in  India  and  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  313 
—315.  Short  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  in  his  reign,  vol.  ii.  p.  244;  and ' 
iii.  p.  362;  and  371. 

Liane,  nature  and  poisonous  qualities  of  this  plant;  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians 
extract  the  poison;  an<J  a  philosophical  inquiry  jnto  the  causes  which  produce  in- 
stantaneous death  by  poisoned  arrows,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

Lima  (the  capital  of  Peru),  its  foundation,  vol.'  ii.'  p.  47.  Destroyed  eleven  times 
by  earthquakes,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  introduction  of  arts  in  this  city,  ibid. 
Superstitious  and  effeminate  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  48— 5 1 .  Nature  and  im- 
mense value  of  its  commercial  transactions,  52. 

Losic,  an  impartial  examination  of  the  code  of  laws  which  he  formed  for  the  colony 
of  Carolina;  the  regard  he  has  showed  therein  to  religious  toleration,  and  the  re- 
strictions he  has  laid  on  civil  liberty;  and  the  consequences  it  produced  in  that  co- 
lony, vol.  iii.  p.  272 — 275. 

Logwood  (Brazil  wood),  the  nature  of  the  tree,  which  produces  it,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
Description  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  ibid.  Grows.in  dry,  bar- 
ren places,  and  among  the  rocks;  and  is  found  in  most  provinces  of  the  Brazils, 
ibid.  Manner  in  which  the  trade  for  logwood  is  carried  on  by  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  number  of  shjps  employed  in  it,  ibid. 

Lombards,  some  account  of  them,  and  their  attention  to  commerce,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  became  agents  for  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  ....   ... 

Long  Island,  its  extent,  and  short  account  of  the  state  of  its  cultivation,  vol.  iii.  p. 

Louisbaurg,  description  of  this  place,  its  harbour,  fortifications,  and  inhabitants,  voL 

"»■  P-  123-  ....  ,  .      , 

Louisiana,  the  country  which  is  watered  by  the  Missisippi,  is    so  named  by  the 

French,  who  form  a  settlement  there;  with  an  account  of  its  soil,  vol.  iii'.  p.  130, 
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131.  Its  trade  managed  by  an  incorporated  company,  which  was  instituted  at  the, 
particular  request  of  La-w;  with  a  description  of  the  successful  state  of  this  com- 
pany for  a  short  time,  and  its  future  decline  and  6nal  dissolution,  ibid— 134.  Its 
extent,  division  into  two  provinces,  climate  and  fertility,  134,  135.  What  diffi- 
culties the  French  have  encountered  in  making  settlements  here,  136.  Manners, 
population,  despotic  government,  religion  and  wars  of  the  natives  with  each  other 
and  the  French,  137— 133.     Its  present  tranquil  stat  ,    ui  ;,  success, 

and  advantages  of  the  plantations  and  colonies  establi  I  li..nch,140 

—144.     The  value  of  its  annual  exports,  ibid.     Its'  prosperity  retarded  by  an  inju- 
dicious allotment  of  lanas  to  every  one  in.  I  itel;  he  disad 
which  this  colony  has  undergone  from  neglecting  the'  culture  of  tobacco;  which 

•  was  proposed  by  Law,  but  laid  aside  on  his  disgrace,  i  15.  Its  i„r  ,t  il,.  i  .1 
with  fir-trees,  and  are  favourable  to  'ship,  building,  1 46\  Reasons  to  think  it  cap- 
able of  yielding  corn,  cotton,  indigo,  and  flax,  or  olive-trees,  and  silk,  and  af- 
fording a  commodious  harbour  for  ships— all  which  advantages  have  been  ne- 
glected by  tbe  French,  ibid.  Ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  without  any  just  right  to 
make  this  cession,  with  reasons' to  despair  that  this  colony  can  attain  'any  g'rea;t 
degree  of  prosperity  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  147. 

Zucay's  Island,,  ,See'  Bahama  Islands'.   ' 

Lucia  (St.)  undergoes  many  revolutions  in  its  government,  being  alternately  subject 
to  the  English  and  French,  vol.ii.  p.  413—415.  Ceded,  in  1763,  to  the  French, 
who  have  enjoyed  an  unintei  rupted  possession  of  it!  since  that  time,  ibid.  Its  soil, 
air,  produce,  extent,  and  population,  416,417.  Its  present  state  of  defence  and 
security,  418,419.  ..... 

Lutberdnism,  produced   great  changes  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Europeans, 

'•    and  was  the  cause :  of  many  irelig  ■  :■.-  ..)       .  n.  242.    '"    ' 

Lynx,  a  description  of  this  animal,  which  is  carnivorous  and  mischievous,  vol.  iii.  p. 

■ '  106.  Hunted  chiefly  for  its  skin,  ibid.  "The  best  species  of  it  is  found  in  the 
.  coldest  climates,  where  its  fur  is  the  most  valuable,  }07, 

M. 

Madagascar,  the  natural,  civil,  political,  and  religious  state  of  this  island,  and  its.  "in- 
habitants, vol.  i.  p.  2S5— 288.  Visited  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  "and  English, 
who  afterwards  despised  it,  ibid.  The  French  institute  an  incorporated  trading 
company  to  this  place,  with  peculiar  privileges,  which  is  unsuccessful  in  making 
settlements  upon  the  island,  '289. 

Madeira,  (Islands);' when  and  by' whom  discovered,  vol.  i.  p.  1?. 

Madras,  the  rise  and  )■  ,'...,        :  i.  p'.  2S'2.  '  The  articles  and  suc- 

cess'of  its'  trade,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  become  the  centre  of  all' the  Eng- 
lish transactions  on  the  coast  of  Coroniandel,  "and  the  most  flourishing  settlement 
in  India,  233.  '  '  •        '      ■  •      ' 

Madura,  state  of  this  Dutch  settlement  In  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  oppressions 
and  fraud  to  which  it  is  obliged  to  submit,  vol.  i.'  p.'  140.  '  -   ,x- 

Magdalena,&rst  discovery  of  this  great  river  in  South  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  Rise 
and  origin  of  the  Spanish  settlements  between  this  river  'and  Oroonoko;  together 
with  their  produce  and  commerce,  particularly  in  the  article  of  tbcoa,  which  is 
far  superior  to  the  cocoa  growing  in  any  other  part  of  America,  ibid— 74. 

Magellan  (Straits  of),  when  first  discovered,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  Their  extent,  ibid.  Con- 
sidered, for  a  long  time  after  their'  discovery,  to  be  the  only  passage  into  the 
South  Sea,  ibid.     '     '  '  '     •  '    '    :  ■     r  '    : 

Malabar,  the  settlement  and  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  this  country,  with  the  value  of 
its  produceto  this  people,  vol.  i.  p.  130,  131.  Its  extent,  with  an  account  of  the 
Maldives  that  are  adjacent  to  this  coast,  213.  Its  exports  consist  only  of  dowries, 
fish,  and  kayar,  with  a  description  of  each  of  them,  214.  '  The  nature  and  value 
of  the  European  settlements  oh  this  coast,  215.'  Nature  of  its  government,  ibid. 
Principal  articles  of  its  trade  consist  of  sandalum  or  sanderswood,  saffron,  carda- 
mom, ginger,  bastard,  cinnamon,  and  pepper;  with  a  short  account  of  each  article', 
its  value  and  properties,  and  .the  soil  proper  for  it,  216 — 219.  State  of  the  several 
settlements  on  this  coast,  particularly  Bombay,  218 — 222,   •  


MaU:mi  a.geographical  and  philosophical  description  of  this  place  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  despotic  government  established  in  it,  vol.'!.  p.  53,  54.  The  most  consi- 
derable market  in  India,  when  visited  by  the  Portuguese,'  with  the  rise  of  the^r 
setttlement,  ibid.  The  savage  manners  of  the  natives'  or  Malays,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them,  55',  56. 

Manilla  islands,  see  Philippine  islands. 

Manioc,  a  •  valuable  plant  transplanted  from  Africa  into  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
Constituted  the  principal  food  of  the  Africans  in  general,  ibid.  The.  manner- of 
cultivating  it,  and  the  soil'proper  for  it,  with  the  preparations  necessary  for  ren- 
dering it  fit  for  common  food,  ibid. 

Manufactures,  greatly  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  arts,  and  the 
culture  of  the  human  mind,  vol.  iii.  p.  397—398.  The  causes  of  their  success-ex- 
plained, 398—401.  '      "      •        • 

Marattas,  sketch  of  the  manners,  incursions,  depredation*,  and  extensive  power  of 
this  people,  whose  fixed  station  is  at  Malabar)  vol.  i.  p.  221.  p'angerqus'enemies 
to  the  English  who  are  settled  at  Bombay,  224. 

Margaretla,  short  account  of  the  temporary  prosperity  of  this  Spanish  settlement  on 

:r  Oroonoko;  the  population,  manners,  and  wretched  situation 

;nt  innamtants:  and  the  reasons  why  the  Spaniards  keep  it  in  their  posses- 

i.  p.  341,  342.     Its  former  trade  with  Mi     '   ' 
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is  support  of  the 
with  the  reasons,  ibid.  43 1 .  Its  state  of  defem 
fortification  raised  by  art,  ibid—  433. 
Maryland,  its  rise  and  administration;  detachment  from  Virginia;  the  principles  on 
"  which  it  was  founded;  the  encouragement  it  received  at  first  from  the  Indians; 
and  the  nature  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  proprietors,  vol.  iii,  p.  265,  266.'  Its 
division  into  eleven  countries,  and  state  of  its  population,  ibid.  Its  air,  which  is 
damp  on  the  coast,  becomes  light,  pure,  and  subtle,  as  you  approach  the  moun- 
tains, 267-  Excesses  of  heat  in  summer',  or  cold  in  winter,  are  of  very  shott  du- 
ration, ibid.  Excellent  state  of  its  vegetation  and  fertility  of  soil,  particularly  in 
producing  the  hest  corn  in  all  America,  ibid.  Abounds  with  many  navigable 
canals,  which  make  it  a  most  convenient  port  for  trade,  ibid.  Its  inhabitants  are 
dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  have  not  formed  themselves  into 
any  collective  bodies  or  societies  in  large  towns;  the  inconveniences  which  the 
mother-country  has  received  from  this  dispersion;  and  the  methods  taken  to  re- 
move them,  by  establishing  staples  for  the. reception  of  English  commodities,  and 
raising  forts  for  their  security,  ibid.  268»  Destitute  of  artists  and  manufacturers,  and 
obliged  tq  import  from  Europe  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life,  with  the  difficul- 
ties produced  by  it,  ibid.  Low  state  of  its  produce  and  trade  in  all  articles,  except 
tobacco,.  269.  Nature  and  extent  of  its  commerce  for  its  tobacco;  the  delays  oc- 
casioned in  exporting  it;  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  it;  and  the  advantages 
which' the  mother-country  derives  from  this  trade 'in  freight  and  commission  in 
the  revenue,  and  re-exportation  of  tobacco,  270,  271, ' 
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Mataran,  an  important  colony  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  the  island  of  Java,  with 
an  account  of  its  particular  use  in  supplying  them  with  wood  for  all  their  India 
settlements,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  140. 
Maximilian,  (Emperor  of  Germany),  eminent  for  the  great  improvements  he  intro- 
duced in  the  government  and  legislation  of  Germany,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
his  plan  to  all  the  European  states,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.   ' 

Mexico,  it  soil,  temperature  of  air,  and  fertility,  vol.  i.  p.  494.  The  indolence  and 
pusillanimity  of  their  emperor  Montezuma,  and  the  commotions  which  prevailed 
here  on  the  arrival  and  success  of  Cortez,  the  Spaniard,  495.  The  manners,  su- 
perstition, government,  and  riches  of  this  empire,  496 — 499.  The  Spanish  de- 
scription of  this  empire  and  an  impartial  examination  of  the  credit  which  it  de- 
serves, 500—502.  Its  boundaries  enlarged  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest 
ef  it,  5,02-7-504.  The  natives  have  never  been  entirely  subdued  by  the  Spa- 
niards, Sps.  Description  of  its  fJimate,soil,  and  population,  505—506.  State  of 
fhe  Creoles,  and  Mestees,  Hid.  The  natives  relieved  (for  a  time)  from  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Spaniards,  by  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas;  the  manner  of  living,  remark- 
able temperance,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts  in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  508 — 5]  I. 
Manufactures  (particularly  in  the  province  ofTlascalo),  agriculture,  and  various 
productions  of  this  country,  512—519.  The  principal  mines  in  it,  with  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  and  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
at  the  mint  of  Mexico,519 — 523.  Oppressive  natnre  of  the  taxes  established  here, 
523 — 527.  Its  connections  and  commerce  with  the  rest  of  America,  5S8.  With  the 
East  Indies,  particularly  the  Philippines,  528—535;  and  with  Europe,  535—54]. 
:;scoyery  by  the  French,  with  the  character  of  La  balle,  who  first 
laid  the  scheme  of  a  colony  in  the  country  that  is  watered  by  it;  where  the  French 
afterwards  settle  and  call  it  Louisiana,  vol.  iii.  pf  128, 129.  Annually  swelled  by 
the  melting , of  the  northern  snows,  135,136.  Its  navigation  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, Hid.  Mature  of  the  soil  on  its  banks,  142.  European  fruit-trees  have 
been  planted  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  and  met  with  some  success,  Hid. 

Mocha,  (situated  in  Arabia  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Red  Sea)  a  most  valuable 
mart  for  commerce;  nature  and  article?  of  its  exports  and  imports;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  trad<3  is  carried  on,  vol.  i'  p.  201. 

Molucca  islands,  their  situation,  number,  and  extent,  vol.  i.  g.  5Q.  Alternately  sub- 
ject to  the  Javans  and  the  Malays,  until  the  arrival  and  conquest  of  the  Portuguese, 
Hid.  Nature  of  the  government,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  Hid. 
Derive  great  advantages  from  the  culture  pf  the  cocpa-tree  and  ago,  which  last  plant 
is  the  peculiar  growth  of  these  islands;  with  a  description  of  them  both,  57,  58.  The 
clove  and  the  nutmeg  accidentally  discovered  here  by  the  Chinese,  ibid.  When 
^iade  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  ibid.  The  Portuguese  expelled  from  them,  and 
fhe  trade  transferred  to  the  Dutch,  with  an  account  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 

trade,  112 115.    Styled  the  gold  mines  of  the  Dutch  East-Jndia  Company;  who 

have  formed  two  settlements  (Timor  and  Celebes)  with  a  view  to  secure  to  them? 
selves  the  whole  trade  of  these  islands,  1 1 5,  1 16. 

Monsoons,  their  singular  effects,  at  two  different  seasops  of  the  year,  en  the  Indian 
oceans,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Montreal,  its  rise,  extent,  »limate,  soil,  population,  and  trade,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

Montscrrat,  discovered  in  1493  by  the  Spaniards,  who  named  this  island  after  a 
mountain  in  Catalonia,  but  did  not  long  continue  in  it,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.  Ociupied 
by  the  English  in  1632,  who  destroyed  the  savages  found  in  it,  and  formed  a  set- 
tlement upon  it,  Hid.  Its  improved  state  in  the  present  century,  and  success  of 
its  sugar  plantations,  ibid.    Subject  to  the  governorof  St.  Christophers,  18. 

Moors,  their  total  expulsion  from  Spain  very  injurious  to  the  manufactures  of  that 
country,  and  one  great  cause  of  the  present  decline  of  power  in  that  empire,  vol. 
ii.  p.  112. 

Murex  (the) ,  which  yields  the  purple  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  is  found  to  in- 
habit the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Guaquil  and  Guatimala  in  Peru,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  De-  • 
scrip'tion  of  this  fish,  and  the  processes  by  which  its  liquor,  used  in  dying  cloths, 
is  extracted,  ibid  .   . 

Musi,  a  production  peculiar  to  Thibet,  near  to  Bengal,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  What  it  is 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  trade  produced  by  this  article,  ibid. 


Ntrroa,  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  origin  of  their  blackness,  and  i 
sketch  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  made  upon  this  subject,  voL  ji.p.  279—281. 
Unjustly  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  reason  and  virtue,  with  two  specimens  of 
their  behaviour  on  some  particular  occasions,  302,  303.  Their  real  character, 
303.  To  what  disorders  they  are  subject  in  America;  and  their  effects  upon  the 
negroes,  305,  306.  Their  natural  taste  for  poetry  and  music,  and  the  advantages' 
which  might  be  derived  from  it, 307,  308.  The  expediency  of  encouraging  the- 
love  of  propagation  among  them,  and  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  effected, 
309.  Their  dangerous  insurrection  at  Berbice,  and  the  fatal  consequences  with 
which  it  threatened  the  American  colonies,  375. 
Nevis,  rise  and  progress  of  this  English  settlement,  with  an  acconnt  of  the  amiable 

character  of  the  inhabitants,  vol  HI.  f ,  15. 
New  England,  took  its  rise  in  troublesome  times,  and  in  its  infant  state  was  disturbed 
with  many  dreadful  commotions,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  Originally  called  by  the  name 
of  North  Virginia,  and  became  an  European  settlement  in  1608,  but  continued  in 
a  weak  and  low  state  for  some  time,  ibid.  Character,  manners,  and  religion  of  tfie 
first  colohists,  who  were  chiefly  Puritans,  and  had  fled  from  England  to  avoid  the 
civil  war  which  prevailed  there  at  that  time,  ibid.  221.  The  harmony  and  peace 
in  which  its  first  colonists  lived,  without  any  regular  and  established  form  of  po- 
licy with  some  account  of  the  civil  establishment  which  afterwards  took  place, 
ibid'.  Exercised  much  cruelty  against  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  who  settled  in  this 
colony,  and  persecuted  those  who  denied  the  coercive  power  of  the  civil  magi- 
strate in  matters  of  religion,  222,  Attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  every  difference  m 
religious  opinions,  by  inflicting  capital  punishments  on  all  who  dissented,  ibid. 
Its  intemperate  zeal  in  matters  of  the  greatest  indifference  authenticated  by  the 
public  records  of  the  colony,  ibid.  Restrained  by  the  mother  country  in  its  cruelty 
against  the  Quakers,  223.  Experienced  the  most  dreadful  calamities  from  a  reli- 
gious  war  begun  in  1692;  which  showed  the  extraordinary  superstition  of  the 
colonists,  224,  225.  Its  boundaries  and  extent,  229.  The  mode  of  agriculture, 
and  establishing  new  villages  or  districts,  ibid.  Its  climate  not  so  mild  as  that  of 
some  European  provinces  under  the  same  parallel,  ibid.  Its  division  into  four  pro- 
vinces, and  what  these  provinces  are;  and  the  manner  by  which  a  mutual  connec- 
tion is  preserved  with  each  other,  230.  Sietcb  of  the  darter  granted  to  it  after  the 
Revolution,  ibid.  State  of  its  population,  and  its  cnlture,  which  is  favourable  ti> 
European  fruits  transplanted  into  it,  ibid,  231.  Progress  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, which  have  been  much  discouraged  and  opposed  by  the  mother-country, 
ibid.  232.  Its  fisheries  a  great  snurce  of  wealth,  ibid.  Nature  and  state  of  its  ex- 
ports to  the  British  islands  in  America— its  imports  from  the  Azotes  and  the  Ma- 
deiras—and trade  with  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  mother- country,  ibid,  233. 
State  of  its  debt,  and  the  number  of  men  and  ships  annually  employed  in  its  com- 
merce, ibid.  Description  of  its  capital  (Boston),  its  security  in  case  of  invasion,— 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Newfoundland,  enjoys  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  Its  extent  and 
climate,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  adjacent  coast,  ibid  203.  Discovered  in  1497, 
by  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  England,  ibid.  Origin  and 
time  of  the  first  settlement  established  here  by  the  English,  who  appointed  St.  Johns 
for  their  general  rendezvous,  ibid.  Attacked  by  the  French,  but  afterwards  secu- 
red to  the  English,  by  the  peace  nf  Utrecht;  the  French  reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  fishing  here  and  on  the  Great  Bank,  ibid,  204.'  The  nature  and  value 
of  the  fisheries  established  on  this  coast;,  the  proper  seasons  for  them;  the  diffeient 
species  of  cod  found  here;  manner  of  conducting  the  fisheries,  and  drying  the  cod 
and  the  national  advantages  arising  from  them,  ibid.— 212. 
New  Jersey,  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Swedes,  was  afterwards  surrendered  to 
the  Dutch,  and  is  now  subject  to  the  English,  vol.  iii.  p.  239,  240.  Its  boundaries, 
ibid.  Languid  state  of  its  popnlation  and  trade,  with  the  probable  cause  of  it,  ibid, 
241. 
New  Orleans,  short  description  of  its  rise  and  progress,  vol.  iii.  p.  141. 
NewTork,  its  boundaries  and  first  discovery  in  1609,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.  Was  founded 
by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  secured 
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to  plunder,  and  attached  to  Wodrn,  vol.  i,  .p.  377.  Agriculture  and  fishing  intro- 
duced  here  and  the  savage  manners  pf  the  .natives  humanized,  on  the  establish: 
merit  ol  Chn«v    ,  .  "i  try,  378.     Formed  a  settlement  iri  Greenland  «o 

early  as  the  ninth  century,  with  some  conjecture  ;<  ,       „  intry  of  tfreen 

land  being  united  to  the    it  ,RS      «ru„       < 'j ,'        3 

pnved  of  its  settlements  in  Greenland,  and  all  ,r  ,  Am«rica  w 

■  ^s^sf- and  compared  ™th  *e  climate  i£  Am^'n> L^*>  "* 

Neva  S«*/a,.it»  extent  .boundaries,  toil,  and  Climate",  vol.  iii  p.  212'.  Known  for. 
merly  by  the  name  of.  Acadia,  and  became  a  French  colony  in  1604  ipl Sur- 
rendered by  the  French  to  the  English,  with  an  account  of  the  colony  it  that  time  • 
214.     Agriculture  encouraged  and  practised  h-i  ,  n5.     Excellent 

character  of  the  neutral  French  who  continued  in  it,  after  it  was  Surrendered  to' 
behaviour  of  the  English  to  them,  with  the  consequences, 
state,  and  the   advantage  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 


the  Er  u 

f'foV— 218.     Its  prese 

flax  in  Halifax,  ibid,  2.  .. 

Nutmeg  grows  only  in  the  islands  of  Banda'  that  are  subject  to  the  Dutch,  vol'  ■ 

I14!  J."  r]tar,e'TT°Pf  ?£?*?  gathering  it,  manner  of  preparing  it  for'c 

bid.     Which  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  different  kinds  of  i 

■b  properties"  arid  use,  ibid.' 


meg,  and  what  a 


bL,  its  firs!  discovery  by  the  French,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country  bordering  upori 
it  described,  vol.  m.  p.  167,  The  French- .erect  several  forts  upon  this  river" 
which  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  168.  ■     "         ' 

Opium,  a  considerable  branch  of  'commerce  in  Bengal',  vol,  i.'  p.  241.     Its  natural 
state  and  growth,  arid  the  best  species  of  it  described,  ibid.     Is  found  in  oreater 
plenty  at  Patna  than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  Hid. 
Irmus-,  situation,  rise,  riches,. manners,  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  voL  i.  p.  49  SO' 
*u„J  AJb^erque,  ,  ni     ...   he  power  of  the  Portuguese,  50,51; 

was  discovered,  vol.  ii.  p.  337.  Its  source 
ise  of  a  singular  phenomenon,  relative  to  the 
:riods  of  the  year,  338.     Sketch  of  the  man-' 

..     ountry  bordering  upon  it,  338— 340.     Pre. 

«dt  small  importance  of  t>e  settlement  (St,  Thomas)  established  by  the  Spaniards' 
upon  ,ts  coast,  and  the  great  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  a  due  at-' 
tention  to  agriculture,  ibid. 
Otttnd,  origin  of  an  India  Company  established  at  this  place  by  the  Austrian*,  with 
the  capital  and  value  of  the.shares  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  great  success  for 
I™* !  ™Yr,P     I         ,       \   .T^s=omPa?ystrem1oi..-  -   .  ie  English; 

rrench,  and  Dutch,  and  at  length  was  entirely  destro  -  •  , 
Oner,  nature  of  this  animal  described,  vol.  iii.  p.  105.     Improperly  ranked,  in  ge- 
neral, amongst  an-pluT  .„:-.,  im\,  ,",..,  ibid. "  Is  more  common,  and  much  larger,  in' 
the  northern  parts  of  America  than  aiiy  other  climate,     ;  nose  valuable  • 

.  because  the  blackest,  in  those  parts  of  the  w6rld,  ibid. 

.,"',       V 

Paca, .natural  and  philosophical   description  of  this  animal,  peculiar  to  the  country' 

of  Peru  vpl.  a.  p.  37.     The  Spaniards  have  in  vain  attempted  to  propagate  its  spe" 

.  cies  in  Europe,  38.  r     *  5  v 

'"■  '"■-■ '   '  ulemenc,.  and  the  value  of  the  pearls  found  upon  its 

coast,  vol.  ii.  p  53,  54.     The  general  mart  for   the  rich  merchandize  of  Peru 

to  iturope,  and  from  Spain  to  her  American  colonies,  54.     Its  present  decline; 

and  the.  asr.a  from  which  i    =:i<  t  he  dated,  58. 

Paraguay,  its  boundaries  arid  extent,  vol.'ii.  p.  80.     Its  soil,  and  manners  of  the  jia'- 


moko,  when  and  b- 
d  extent,  ibiJ.  Inquiry  into  tl 
se  and  fall  of  this  river  at  certr 
rs  of  the  Indians  who'  inhabit' 


liar  t. 


!.     Present  situation  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  country,  88,  89. 
s  trade,  particularly  for  the  medicinal  herb  (called  Paraguay)  pt 


An 


s  valuable  hides,  i 
o  the  settlements  formed  here  by  the  Jesuits;  with  a  view  of  the  excellent 
its,  civil  and  religious,  which  they  introduced  here,  92— 94.  Extent 
vi  una  empire,  with  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  its  depopulation, 
and  the  establishments  made  by  the  Jesuits  among  the  Indian  savages  here,  95 
; — 98.  Motives  on  which  the  Jesuits  made  these  establishments,  and  introduced  a 
system  of  religious  polity  in  this  couotry,  examined  and  justified,  99 — 102. 
Patna  (a  province  in  Bengal),  famous  for  its  opium,  vol.  i.  p.  241 .  Some  account  of 
the  borax  found  here,  and  its  use;  the  value  of  its  saltpetre,  and  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  purified,  246. 
Pegu,  an  English  settlement  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  famous  for  its  topazes,  sap- 
phires, amethysts,  and  rubies,  which  are  esteemed  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
vol.  i.  p.  240. 
Pensylvania,  rise  and  origin  of  this  settlement,  with  a  short  character  of  its  founder, 
vol.  iii.  p.  242 — 246.  The  singular  moderation,  equity,  and  benevolence  by 
which  this  country  was  obtained  of  the  natives — who  have  showed  as  great  an 
affection  for  this  colony,  as  they  have  conceived  an  aversion  for  all  other  Euro- 
pean settlements,  ibid.  Its  legislation  founded  upon  those  two  first  principles 
bf  public  splendour  and  private  felicity — liberty  and  property;  with  an  ac. 
count  of  the  universal  toleration  in  religious  matters  established  in  it,  247.  In 
whom  is  vested  the  right  of  nominating  its  governor,  with  the  extent  of  his  power, 
Hid.  249.  The  mode  of  electing  representatives,  establishing  laws,  raising  taxes, 
allotting  land  to  new  colonists,  securing  land  to  its  proprietor,  and  recovering  it 
when  lost,  ibid.  Defended  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north  by  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  on  the  south  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  west  by 
the  Indians,  249.  Its  extent,  climate,  and  fertility  of  soil,  ibid.  Flourishing  stat« 
of  its  culture,  plantations,  and  produce,  ibid.  Some  account  of  a  religious  sect 
in  this  country,  called  Dumplers,  250,  251.  Its  rapid  and  continued  success  more 
immediately  owing  to  the  harmony  among  the  different  religious  sects  in  it,  ibid. 
State  of  its  population  according  to  the.  calculation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  ibid,  252. 
Nature  and  extent  of  the  paternal  authority  exercised  here  not  unlike  to  the 
patriarchal,  253.  Articles  and  value  of  its  trade  and  exports,  254,  255.  De- 
scription of  its  capital,  called  Philadelphia;  with  the  state  of  its  trade,  learning, 
arts,  population,  and  defence,  256—259. 
Pepper  plant,  description  of  its  culture,  proper  soil,  and  test  species  of  this  plant,  vol. 
i.  p.  217,  218.  The  trade  for  this  article  divided  between  the  Dutch,  English,  and 
French, 218.  '  . 
Persia,  sketch  of  its  history,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  182.' 

Its  connections  with  the  English,  182—184. 
Persian  Gulf,  general  view  of  the  trade  in  it,  and  that  of  the  English  in  particular, 

vol  i.  p.  204-^213. 
Peru,  the  manners,'  religion,  laws,  and  civilization  of  the  natives-^-a  view  of  the  ori- 
gin, and  antiquity,  and  real  founder  of  their  empire—its  subjection  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  this  country,  considered,  Vol.ii.  p.  5 — 17. 
Its  extent,  climate,  and  population,  24,  25.  Account  of  two  extraordinary  pheno-. 
nomena  of  nature,  which  frequently  happen  In  this  country—with  the  opinions  of  . 
the  learned  Upon  this  subject,  26 — 28,  The  wretched  state  of  the  natives,  and 
the  profound  stupidity  into  whidh  they  are  sunk,  by  the  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Spaniards,  28 — 32;  Much  more  frequented  by  the  Spaniards  than  Mexico — from, 
the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  goodness  of  the  provi- 
sions in  Peru,  32^34.  What  species  of  cultivation,  and  what  industry  have  been 
introduced  into  this  empire  by  the  Spaniards;  with  some  account  of  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  lama  and  the  pacas,  domestic  animals  peculiar  to  Peru,  35 — 39.  A  de- 
scription of  its  several  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  and  their  several  values, 
40 — 44.  Mutual  communication  of  the  several  provinces  in  this  country  explain- 
ed— with  a  particular  survey  of  the  manners  and  commerce  of  the  people  at  Lima, 
'  45 — 52.  The  channels  by  which  her  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on,  53 — 56. 
The  interruptions  which  the  Spanish  commerce  with  the  Peruvians  have  received 
vol. in.  S  O 
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INDEX. 


from  the  English  and  French— and  tbe  rise  of  the  English  South  Sea  Company, 
and.  the  concessions  granted  to  it,  56 — 58. 
Peter  I.  (Czar  of  Muscovy)  attempted  to  form  a  communication  between  Siberia  and 
India  by  Independent  Tartary,  and  the  reason  why  he  did  not  succeed,  vol.  i.  p. 
413.  State  of  the  taxes  duiing  his  reign  in  Russia,  416.  Greatly  improved  the 
navigation  of  Russia,  418.  Ambitious  to  make  his  country  a  maritime  power, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  measures  he  took  for  this  purpose,  419,  420.  His  character 
briefly  and  impartially  described,  421,  422. 

Philip  II.  (King  of  Spain)  a  remarkable  bigot  to  the  church  of  Rome,  endeavours  to 
support  her  tenets  by  persecution  in  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  .i.  p.  99.  Meets 
with  strong  opposition  in  Holland;  which  humbles  the  Spanish  flag,  and  throwing 
off  all  submission  to  Philip,  forms  itself  into  a  republic,  100. 

Philippine  islands  (formerly  called  the  Manillas),  their  extent,  and  manners  of  the 
natives,  vol.  i.  p.  400,  401.  Discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who  died  here,  ibid. 
The  origin  of  the  Spaniards  settling  in  them,  ibid.  402.  State  of  their  population,  ibid. 
Subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  403.  Nature  and  excellence 
of  the  ancient  institution  of  government  here,  and  their  present  languid  state  un. 
der  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid.  404.  Their  fertility,  and  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  them  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  the  methods  by 
which  this  end  may  be  attained,  405 — 408.  Nature  and  extent  of  their  connec- 
tions with  Mexico,  528 — 531. 

Philosophical  inquiry  into,  and  observations  upon — the  nature  and  effects  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  nations,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  and  its  peculiar  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  Indian,  vol.  i.  p.  453 — 455.  The  several  revolutions  to  which 
the  earth  is  subject,  and  the  causes  of  earthquakes  and  inundations,  490,  491.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  202 — 205.  The  rights  of  sovereigns  to  dis- 
pose oftheir  subjects  to  a  foreign  power  without  their  consent,  vol.  iii.  p.  147, 148. 
The  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth  is  supported  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  183, 184.  The  difference  of  the  climate  in  Europe  and  America,  185, 186. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cultivating  rice,  and  the  effects  it  produces 
in  the  climate  of  the  country  which  abounds  with  it,  exemplified  in  several  instan- 
ces', vol.  iii.  p.  276—278.  The  state  of  vegetation  in  North  America,  290.  Po- 
lity and  government  in  general — with  some  rules  for  establishing  a  wise  and  sa. 
lutary  legislation,  312 — 315.  The  nature,  end,  and  limits  of  universal  morality — 
their  fluctuating  state  in  Europe  at  several  periods  of  time — their  inseparable  con- 
nection with  good  laws  and  good  government,  430—434. 

Philosophy,  its  revival  in  Europe,  posterior  to  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.  Its  state  among  the  most  wise  and  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  and  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  more  successful  among  the  mo- 
derns, 425.  What  improvements  and  discoveries  have  been  made  in  it  by  the  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  who  they  were,  426,  427.  Instrumental  in  extending  the 
empire  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  what  means,  428 — 430. 

Phanicians,  formed  by  their  situation  on  the  confines  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
to  extend  their  commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Pimento,  the  produce  of  Jamaica,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  All-spice;  descri- 
bed in  respect  of  its  growth  and  culture,  vol.  iii.  p.  28,  29.  The  art  of  mauaging 
its  culture  introduced  into  Jamaica  in  1668,  being  brought  thither  by  some  inha- 
bitants of  Batbadoes,  ibid. 

Pixarro  (Francis),  short  account  of  the  principles,  character,  and  fate  of  this  Spanish 
adventurer  at  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 — 8,  and  18. 

Poland;  a  sketch  of  the  government  and  constitution  established  in  this  country,  with 
the  evil  consequences  that  have  attended  it,  vol.  iii.  p.  340,  341. 

Pondkberry,  origin  of  this  French  settlement,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  Its  success  under  tbe  ad  - 
ministration  of  Martin  (principal  director  of  India  affairs)  and  Dumas,  who  were 
very  instrumental  to  its  future  glory,  when  it  became  the  chief  of  all  the  French  co- 
lonies in  India,  312  and  320.  Besieged  by  the  English,  who  weie  driven  from  it  by 
Dupleix,  326.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  English,  345,  346.  What  resolutions 
were  taken  by  the  French  to  rebuild  this  town,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  splen- 
dor— with  a  view  of  the  natural  and  advantageous  situation  of  the  place,  and  rea- 


sons  to  think  it  may  regain  its  former  greatness,  367,  368.  The  great  importance 
of  this  settlement  to  the  French,  and  the  necessity  of  fortifying  it,  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  securing  to  themselves  a  valuable  share  in  the  trade  of  India,  371, 

Ptpayan  (a  province  ef  South  America),  valuable  to  the  Spaniards  for  its  gold 
mines,  which  are  worked  without  much  difficulty,  expence,  and  hazard,  vol.  ii. 
p.  £5. 

Porto-Rico,  its  first  discovery,  extent,  and  conquest,  vol.  n.  p.  342.  Nature  and  ve- 
nomous qualities  of  the  mancheneel  tree,  the  natural  produce  of  this  place,  344. 
Its  present  state  of  population,  fertility,  trade,  and  manners  of  the  iohabitants;  and 
an  account  of  what  fuither  improvements  might  be  made,  345,  346. 

Portuguese,  their  first  expeditions  to  Barbary,  and  arrival  in  the  Indies  io  the  fifteenth 
century,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hitherto  called  the  Cape 
of  Storms;  sail  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  attempt  seas  before  unknown, 
aod  land  in  Indostan,  where  they  found,  among  the  natives,  many  Mahommedan 
Arabs,  18—34.  Establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  37,  38.  Look- 
iog  upon  Goa  as  a  most  important  acquisition,  they  take  it  by  storm,  and  make  it 
the  metropolis  of  all  their  settlements  in  India,  39.  Make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Red  Sea,  with  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  46—49.  Obtain  a 
sovereign  power  over  the  Arabiao  and  Persian  gulfs,  49—51.  Form  a  settle- 
ment at  Ceylon,  with  a  brief  description  of  it,  which  they  neglect  to  improve  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  51—53.  Their  conquest  of  Malacca,  and  the  means  bjs 
which  they  effected  it,  Hid,  54,  55.  Receive  congratulation  upon  this  conquest, 
with  offers  of  trade  from  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  56.  Prepare  and  effect  a 
settlement  in  the  Molucca  islands,  ibid—  58.  The  causes  of  their  enterprising 
spirit  at  this  time,  59—61.  Arrive  among  the  Chinese,  61;  and  permitted  to  trade 
with  them,  and  establish  a  settlement  at  Macao,  77.  Encouraged  to  trade  with 
the  Japanese,  and  send  among  them  missionaries  and  merchants,  with  the  success 
of  the  merchants,  77— 81.  Extent  of  their  dominions  in  India  and  Africa,  82. 
Corruption  introduced  and  prevalent  among  their  agents  and  factors  in  India,  with 
their  decline  in  consequence  of  it,  83,  84.  Short  and  temporary  success  of  their 
Indian  affairs  under  Don  Juan  Da  Castro,  85.  Loss  of  their  power  and  influence 
in  India  so  great,  that  their  present  settlements  consist  only  of  Macao,  Diu, 
and  Goa,  92.  Their  first  discovery  of  the  Brazils,  owing  to  accident,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  Their  first  colonists  they  sent  to  the  Brazils  con- 
sisted of  condemned  criminal's  and  abandoned  women,  and  their  false  policy  in  this 


respect,  137.  Resemble  the  Spaniards  in  their  maxims,  and  adopt  some  of  their 
worst  institutions,  particularly  the  inquisition,  138,  139.  Their  success  in  the  Bra- 
zils owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  146—148.  Expel  the  Dutch  from  the 
Brazils,  with  an  account  of  their  situation  in  it  after  this  event,  154—156.  Ori- 
gin of  their  settlement  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  157.  Rise  and  state  of  their 
colony  on  the  river  Plata,  164—167.  Foundation  and  first  colonists  of  their 
settlement  at  St.  Paul,  167—169.  What  measures  they  have  taken  to  secure  the 
produce  of  the  mines  in  Brazil,  177— 180.     Their  decline  at   home  and  ill  their 

.  colonies,  with  the  several  causes,  184-188.  An  account  of  what  changes  should 
take  place  in  their  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  commercial  affairs,  before  they  can  re- 
cover their  ancient  dignity  at  home  and  in  their  colonies,  189 — 201. 

Prussia,  character  of  her  present  king  Frederic  III.  who  endeavours  to  form  con- 
nections in  India;  and  for  this  purpose  established  an  East  India  company  at  Emb- 
den,  with  an  account  of  its  nature  and  fate,  vol.  i.  p.  397—400. 

Q- 

Quakers,  severely  oppressed  by  the  colonists  of  New  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  22S.  Origin 
"  of  this  religious  sect,  with  a  short  character  of  their  founder,  244.  Their  extraor- 
dinary contempt  for  established  modes  of  dress,  all  outward  marks  of  deference, 
and  reciprocal  demonstrations  of  respect,  Hid,  245.  Austerity  of  their  morals,  and 
love  of  universal  peace,  ibid.  Their  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the  oppressions 
and  persecutions  they  suffered  in  England,  and  tbe  esteem  they  acquired  upon  this 
account,  ibid. '  Their  settlement  in  Pensylvania,  246. 
Quito  (a  Spanish  colony  in  South  America),  description  of  the  air,  toil,  manufactures, 


id  trade,  and  corrupt  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  vol.  ii.  ] 
Is  bark,  which  is  the  only  valuable  production  of  the  place 


60—62.     Famous  for 


Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  sketch  of  his  character  and  fruitless  yoyage  to  Guiana  in  South 

America,  vol  ii.  p.  401.     The  first  projector  of  the  English  expeditions  in  tyorh 

America,  vol.  iii.  p.  i  76. 
Rid  Sia,  the  origin  and  cause  of  its  name,  what,  vol.  i.  p.  46.     Is  not  much  exposed 

to  tempests,  but  is  dangerous  to  ships  of  large  burden,  47.     Its  general  trade  with, 

various  nations,  and  the  English  in  particular,  192 — 204. 
Religion,  its /evolution  in  theory  and  practice  among  the  Europeans,  since  an  inter- 
has  been  established  between  Europe  and  America,  briefly  demonstrated^ 


ealous  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  tq 

conquer  Sicily,  seize   upon  this  country,  and  afterwards  turn   their  arms  against 

p.  4.     Their  conquests  not  advantageous  to  cpmmerce, 


each  of  these  st 


Rami  (modern),  brief  account  of  the  progress  by  which  the  papal  government  ex- 
tended its  power,  vol.  iii.  p.  359,  36Q.  By  what  means  it  revived  and  cultivated 
the  arts  in  Europe,  419,  420. 

Rum,  the  method  or  process  by  which  it  is  distilled  from  sugar,  vol.  ii.  p.  827. 

Russians,  their  incursions  into  Tartary  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  vol.  i.  p. 
412.  Their  frequent  skirmishes  and  contentions  with  the  Chinese;  who  at  length 
conclude  a  treaty  of  .commerce  (the  first  treaty  they  made  since  the  foundation  of 
their  empire)  with  them;  this  treaty  subject  to  great  restrictions,  with  a"  plan  for 
improving  it,  ibid,  413.  Their  unsuccessful  project  under  Peter  the  Greaf  to  trade 
with  India,  through  Independent  Tartary,  ibid. "  Carry  on' an  intercourse  with  In- 
dia by  the  Caspian  Sea,  414,  415.  The  very  large  extent  of  the  empire,  and  small 
population  of  it,  416.  The  necessity  of  encouraging  agriculture,  particularly  iii 
the  Ukraine,  as  a  source  of  future  wealth;  to  which  should  be  added,  the  work- 
ing of  their  iron  mines,  which  are  equal  to  those  of  Sweden,  416,  417.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  their  trade,  which  is  impeded  by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  public^ 
revenues,  ibid.  The  expediency  of  reducing  their  military  and  navy,  and  encou- 
raging the  peaceful^  art's,  and  changing  the  present  system  of  government,  as  the 
best  means  for  attaining  future  prosperity  and  happiness,  418 424.  i 


Saba,  state  of  the  trade  and  mai 
tlement,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  364. 

Sago,  the  nature,  culture,  and  y 
lucca  islands,  vol  i.  p.  58. 

Saltpetre,  an  account  of  thi 


S- 


rs  of  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  this  Dutch  set- 
es  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Mo- 
g  it  in  Patna  (a 


earth,  and  the  manner  of  refining 
province  of  Bengal)  and  its  value,  vol.  i.  p.  246. ' 
m  Salvador  (one  of  the  Bahama  islands),  the  first  place  which  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  who,  in  (in  1492)  arrived  there  and  took  possession  of  it;  his  conduct 
towards  the  natives,and  their  grateful  return  for  his  kindness,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

:tent,  revolutions,  and  rapid  progress  under  the  French,  vol.  ii.  p. 
nwlmmirriMcfl   on  a  :*0  nresent  state,  387, 


385,  386.     Became  subject  to  the  Danes  by  purchase,  and  it 


Sassafras,  and  American  tree,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  excel- 
lence in  Florida,  vol.  iii.  p.  284.    its  growth  arid  medicinal  virtues  described,  ibid. 

Saxons,  their  origin,  character,  and  submission  to  Charlemagne,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

Schilderop,  short  account' of  his  singular  humanity  and  probity,  which  made  him  uni- 
versally admired  and  revered  in  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 

Seal,  nature,  different  species  and  use  of  this  amphibious  animal;  with  the  manner 
of  conducting  this  fishery,  and  the  number  of  ships  annually  employed  in  it,  vol. 

Siam,  state  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  this  city,'  vol.  i.  p.  121, 122. 
State  of  the  French  settlement  here,  301.  Very  fertile  in  its  own  productions, 
and  favourable  to  those  who  are  transplanted  into  its  soil,  302.    Its  government 


Sicily,  commerce  and  agriculture  intrpduced  jnto  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthagi- 
nians, yol.  i,  p.  4.  Cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  known  and  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  twelfth  century,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

Slave-trade,  account  of  the  places  and  manner  jn  which  it  is  carried  on,  vol.  ji.  p.  295, 
296.  Forts  necessary  in  order  to  procure  slaves,  297, 298.  Small  vessels  preferable 
to  large  ones  in  this  trade,  299.  The  most  favourable  season  for  it  from  the  ber 
ginning  of  Septemher  to  the  end  of  November,  300.  Manner  pf  conducting 
their  slaves  on  their  passages,  as  adopted  by  the  different  nations  concerned  in  this 
trade;  and  which  method  is  most  consistent  with  humanity,  301.  Manner  of 
selling  the  slaves  in  America,  301,302.  Wretched  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  disorders  to  which  they  are  subject,  with  an  account  of  the  most  probable 
cause  to  which  they  are  owing,  302 — 306.  Some  wise  and  humane  measure 
proposed  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  slaves,  with  the  advantages  to  their  pro- 
prietors in  adopting  them,  307—310.  Slavery  entirely  inconsistent  with,  and  con- 
trary to,  sound  policy,  humanity,  reason,  and  justice;  wjth  Montesquieu's  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  311—316.  The  oppressive  yoke  and  labours  of  the  slaves  in  the 
American  islands,  317. 

South  Sea,  origin  of  the  views  of  the  English  for  making  a  settlement  upon  its  coast, 
and  the  rise  of  their  commercial  company,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.  Conjectures  concerning 
the  islands  in  it  having  formerly  composed  one  entire  continent,  202. 

Spain,  a  sketch  of  its  ancient  revolutions  under  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths, 

•  and  Moors  or  Saracens,  who  were  entirely  subdued  in  1491,  when  Grenada  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  under  whom  all  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain 
were  united  into  one  kingdom,  vol  i.  p.  474 — 477.  Her  decay  and  miseries  may 
be  dated  from  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  this  country,  and 
from  the  defects  of  her  civil,  religious,  and  military  institutions,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill — 
118.  The  necessity  of  granting  a  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters,  and 
encouraging  foreign  manufactures  and  artists,  in  order  to  recover  her  former 
greatness,  123—129.  \yhat  measures  ought  to  be  pursued  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  her'colonies:  particularly  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  working  the 
mines,  and  granting  a  free  trade  to  her  settlements:  with  an  introductory  account 
of  the  value  of  her  colonies,  from   1492  to  1740,  on  the  most  moderate  computa- 

.  tion,  129 — 135.  To  what  causes  we  must  attribute  the  decline,  and  almost  total 
destruction  ef  thi^monarchy,  222. 

Spaniards,  their  state  under  Ferdinand  and   Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  13.     Origin  of  their 

'  settlement  in  the  Philippines,  400,  401.  Nature  of  their  connections  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  briefly  explained,  404.  Justly  censured  for  their  general  use  of 
the  linen  and  cloths' of  foreign  manufactures,  and  the  wisdom  they  would  show 
by  using  Indian  manufactures  from  own  their  colonies,  405.  Their  invasion 
of  Mexico  under  Cortez,  and  the  state  of  this  empire  at  that  time,  494 — 502. 
Obtain  an  entire  conquest  over  Mexico,  and  extend  its  boundaries,  502 — 505. 
Might  reap  great'  advantages  from  the  useful  and  salutary  laws  introduced  and 
established  by  the  Jesuits  in  California,  522.  Nature  and  use  of  their  expe- 
ditions which  preceded  the  discovery  of  Peru,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 5.  The  real  state 
pf  Peru  at  the  time  it  was  discovered  by  them',  ibid.  17.  Their  enormous  cruel- 
ties and  civil  wars  after  the  conquest  of  this  country,  17 — 24.  Their  situation 
and  number  of  their  settlements  here,  with  the  motives'  for  establishing  them; 
and  what  manufactures,  cultivation,  and  industry  they  have  introduced  into  this 
empire,  32—40.  State  of  their  affairs  in  New  Grenada;  which  was  detached 
from  Peril,  59,60.  State  of  their  colony  at  Quito,  which  they  conquered  in  1534, 
60— 64.  Their  valuahle  gold  mines  in  Popayan  and  Chaco,  which  are  worked 
without  expence,  difficulty,  or  hazard;  with  an  account  of  the  terms  and  privi- 
leges of  the  miners  in  these  provinces,  65.  Their  colony  and  trade  at  Santa  Fe, par- 
ticularly for  the  valuable  emeralds,  which  are  found  here  in  great  plenty;  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  that  emeralds  pf  a  bright  green  came  from 
the  East  Indies',  66.  A  survey  of  their  colony  at  Carthagena,  showing  its  dis- 
covery, the  revolutions  it  has  undergone,  the  climate,  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  state  of  its  commerce,  67—70.    Remarks  on  the  countries  situated  between 
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the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Oroonoko  (subject  to  the  power  of  Spain)  which '  are 
famous  for  no  production  but  cocoa;  with  a  plan  of  improvements  which  might 
take  place,  71—74.  An  account  of  thtir  conquest  at  Chili,  and  the  difficulty  by 
which  it  was  accomplished,  75 — 77.  Unable  to  extend  their  conquests  in  this 
country,  and  negligent  in  cultivating  the  soil,  which  is  naturally  fertile,  77,  78. 
Derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  trade  of  Chili;  which  is  carried  on  only 
with  the  Indians,  Peru,  and  Paraguay;  with  an  account  of  the  articles  of  trade, 
-79,  80-  Establish  a  settlement  at  Paraguay;  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  extent, 
soil,  commerce,  and  value  of  this  colony,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  80— SS. 
Their  present  situation  in  Paraguay,  and  the  very  excellent  harbour  for  their  ships 
in  the  port  of  Maldonado,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  88,  89.  Their  internal  divisions,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  it,  with  other 
causes  of  their  decline,  222.  Their  colony  at  Jamaica,  which  had  been  in  their  pos- 
session ever  since  1509,  attacked  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1655:  after  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  St.  Domingo,  222 — 224.  Their  settlement 
at  Campeachy  invaded  and  taken,  in  1685,  by  the  Bucanneers;  who  made  a  con- 
quest of  Carthagena,  and  plunder  it,  although  it  was  thought  to  be  invincible, 
238 — 240.  Their  colony  at  Cuba  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Hnglish,  who 
afterwards  restore  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  264 — 266.  The  first 
(discoverers  of  the  great  Archipelago  of  the  Carribbee  islands,  and  the  first  set- 
tlers upon  them,  337.  The  rise  of  their  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko, 
■with  the  use  that  has  been,  and  may  be  made  of  it;  a  surprising  phenomenon  of 
this  river;  and  a  sketch  of  the  manners  the  people  who  border  upon  it,  and 
the  want  of  population  among  them  explained,  337 — 340.  Their  settlement 
at  Trinidad  and  at  Margaretta,  and  their  shameful  neglect  at  these  places,  841, 
342.  The  extent,  fertility,  and  natural  productions  (particularly  the  Laine 
plant  and  Mancheneel  tree)  of  their  settlement  at  Porto-Rico,  343 — 346.  The 
former  and  present  state  Qf  their  settlement  at  St.  Domingo,  346 — 350.  The  ex- 
tent, soil,  productions,  state,  and  importance  of  their  colony  at  Cuba,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  extensive  harbour  for  their  ships  in  the  Havanaah;  with  an  account 
of  its  state  of  defence  against  an  enemy,  350 — 360.  Not  incapable,  as  is  supposed, 
ef  bringing  their  colonies  to  great  perfection,  and  what  are  the  best  means  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  361,  362.  Account  of  their  first  establishment  of  a  colony  in 
Florida  in  1565,  after  having  driven  the  French  from  it,  and  slow  progress  in 
cultivating  It,  and  their  cession  of  it  in  1763  to  the  English,  vol.  iii.  p.  284 — 287. 
The  nature  of  their  government  and  constitution,  which  is  at.»  >lute,  352. 

Spanish  America,  constantly  exposed  to  foreign  invasions,  especially  from  the  South 
Sea,  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  104.  Methods  for  preyenring  them;  particularly  by  keeping 
a  powerful  maritime  force  in  the  South  Seas,  and  another' squadron  which  might 
be  easily  fitted  out  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  proper  stations  for  these  naval 
forces,  106 — lip.  The.  decay  of  its  colonies,  owing  to  the  discpvery  and  work- 
ing of  the  mines,  apd  the  fradulent  trade  and  animosity  between  the  Mestees  and 
the  Europeans  who  resort  hither,  1 187—123,  The  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  the  liberty  of  a  free  trade,  necessary  for  its  future  prosperity,  130r-135.  Its 
malignant  fertility,  in  producing  poisonous  plants;  %o  which  are  added  some  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  and  fatal  effects  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  philosophical  in- 
quiry into  the  cause,  342.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  contraband  trade  it  carried 
on  with  Jamaica  after  its  conquest  by  the  English,  and  the  restraint  which  the 
Court  of  Spain  afterwards  laid  upon  it,  vol.  iii.  p.  22 — 25. 

Sugar,  its  cultivation  in  the  islands  of  America  of  more  importance  than  any  other 
article  of  trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  Description  of  the  cane  which  produces  it;  the 
most  proper  soil  for  its  culture,  and  the  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  ibid. 
324.  Crops  of  Sugar  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at  the  same  time,  ibid.  The  se- 
veral processes  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for  use,  325,  326.  The  different  species  of 
it,  and  which  the  most  valuable,  ibid.  The  preparation  by  which  rum  is  distilled 
from  sugar,  327.    Some  rules  for  estimating  the  value  of  sugar  plantations,  328. 

Sugar  mafle,  the  properties  and  use  of  this  tree,  and  the  soil  accommodated  to  its 
growth  in  North  America,  to  which  country  it  is  peculiar,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 

Sumatra,  its  air,  commerce,  and  commotion  which  threw  it  into  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, and  put  a  stop  to  the  foreign  trade,  previous  to  the  Dutch  settling  upon 
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this  island;  the-origih  of  their  settlement:  the  present  state  and  Value  of  its  trade, 

SuZt  (the  capital  of  Guzarat),  made  the  centre  of  all  the  French  transactions  and. 
commerce  in  the  Hither  India,  vol.  i.  p.  290.     Its  extent,  climate,  and  fertile  soil, 
ibid      The  cause  and  origin  of  its  prosperity  may  be  dated  from  some  exiled  Per- 
sian's by  whose  industry  both  the  lands  andmai.ui  •  ••      '  y  were  brought 
to  so  treat  perfection,  as  to  excite  the  jealosy  and  ambition  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Moguls,  ibid.  291.     Becomes  a  province  of  the   Moguls,  who  conquer  the 
Portuguese  and  improve  the  culture  of  the  lands,  292.     Indians,  Persians,  Arabs, 
Jews,°and  Armenians;  resort  hither  for  the  purpose  6f  trade,  293.     The  manners 
and  education  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly   the  Banians;  men  eminent  for  their 
honesty,-  politeness,  and  evenness  of  temper,  293,  394.     Nature  of  the  pleasures 
which  prevail  in  this  city,  and  their  dancers  called  Balliadercs,  394—297.  Former 
-  -ts  trade,  exports  and  imports,  298— 300. 
Dutch  colonies  and  settlements  in  Guiar 
.....  ....  produce,  which  consists   of  cotton,  cocoa,  t 

i.  p.  371,  372.  The  climate  so  very  pernicious  td  the  Europeans,  that  the 
factories  are  managed  by  the  deputies  of  the  planters,  ibid.  English  share  the 
trade  with  the  Dutch,  ibid. 

Sweden,  its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Goths,  that  contributed  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire;  with  a  sketch  of  their  government,  or  rather  anarchy,  vol.  i. 
p.  388.  The  internal  divisions  and  natural  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  and  state  un- 
der Gustavus  Vasa,  ibid.  Its  several  improvements-  under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
ibid.  Its" state  under  Charles  XII.,  389.  What  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce polite  arts  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  ibid.  Cultivates  the  India 
trade;  institutes  a  company,  with  exclusive  privileges  to  trade  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  foreigners;  and  renews  the  charter 
two  several  times;  with  the  mysterious  conduct" of  the  proprietors  and  directors 
of  it,  389—391.  Its  extent  and  soil,  ibid.  Declining  state  of  its  population, which 
is  much  diminished  by  frequent  emigration;  with  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  na- 
tional attachments,  392.  Its  agriculture,  ibid.  Its  mines  and  manufactures, 
393.  Its  agriculture  and  fisheries,  particularly  the  herring  fishery,  393,  394. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  the  advantage  of  it  to 
navigation,  ibid.  State  of  its  military  force;  and  the  revenues  by  which  it  is 
supported,  394,  295.  State  of  its  public  credit  and  private  interest,  _  and  the 
measures  which  prepared'the  way  for  the  revolution  under  the  present  king,  395, 
396.  Sketch  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  its  ancient  constitution,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  present  revolution  was  accomplished  by  the  reigning  monarch, 
vol.  iii.  p.  340—342. 

Switzerland,  its  ancient  inhabitants  eminent  for  their  skill  and  fortitude  in  war,  with 
a  sketch  t  ■  uj,  vol.  iii.  p.  355.     Its  present  division  into  thirteen  can- 

tons, with  a  brief  description  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their  government,    _ 
ibid.    Account  of  its  general  diets,  and  long  preservation  of  peace,  356. 

T. 

Tobasco,  the  natives  of  this  place  are  attacked  and  defeated  by  Cortez,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 
This  Spaniard  enters  into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  carriesaway  several  of  the 
American  women  with  him,  who  were  glad  to  follow  him,  ibid.  The  most 
shameful  and  unnatural  kind  of  debauchery  is  practised  by  the  men  in  general  in 
this  city,  and  in  all  America,  and  the  probable  causes  to  which  this  depravity  may 
be  attributed,  ibid.  The  American  women  of  this  city  were  so  attached  to  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  disregarded  husbands  and  children  for  their  sake;  served  the 
Spaniards  as  guides, '  frequently  procured  them  subsistence,  and  sometimes  be- 
trayed conspiracies  to  them;  and  are  said,  by  all  historians,  to  have  been  very  in- 
strumental in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  488,  489. 

Tartary,  known  in  the  earliest  ages  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  its  several  boundaries 
described,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  Its  division  into  three  several  parts,  of  which  one  is  subject 
to  the  Chinese,  another  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia;  the  third  is  independent, 
ibid.  The  manners  of  the  natives  plain  and  simple;  their  origin  and  customs  very 
ancient;  and  their  veneration  for  the  great  Lama,  who  resides  at  Putali,  ibid,  409.   - 
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The  religious  disciples  of  Lama  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and  the  origin  a,  an 
belief;  the  antiquity,  progress,  and  Stability  of  the  religion  of  I,ama;  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  priests  have  in  temporal  atid  spiritual  affairs,  ibid,  410.  The  in- 
roads of  the  Tartars  into  China,  410,  411.  Mogul  Tartars  submit  to  the  Chinese^ 
ibid.  Nature  of  the  contentions  between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  in  this  conn- 
try  in  the-  sixteenth  century,  ibid. 
Taxation  of  the  British  colonies  by  the  parliament  of  England,  and  their  right  to  jm-  , 
pose  taxes  without  the  free  consent  of  the  colonies,  examined.     See  North  Amt- 

Taxcs,  the  true  definition  of  this  term,  and  the  origin  of  taxation,  vol.  iii.  p.  409, 4lo. 
Their  state  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe, 
410.  The  various  modes  of  raising  them  considered;  with  a  brief  view  of  their 
use  and  abuse,  410 — 412.  The  nature  and  propriety  of  those  which  are  laid  upon 
land ,  and  the  expediency  of  levying  them  according  to  the  value  of  the  estates,, 
412,413.  What  persons  should  be  vested  with  the  power  of  opposing  them,' 
414,415. 

Tea,  when  and  by  whom  imported  into  England  from  Holland,  vol.  i.  p  25S.  Its 
price  at  the  first  importation,  ibid.  General  computation  of  the  quantity  imported 
into  Europe  in  1766,  254.  Methods  used  by  the  English  government  to  prevent 
the  contraband  trade  of  this  article,  hitherto  ineffectual,  ibid.  This  article  paid 
for  in  money;  with  an  account  of  the  Restrictions  laid  upon  the  exportation  of 
specie  for  this  and  other  Indian  articles  of  commerce,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  this  measure  adopted  by  such  a  commercial  state  as  Engi 
land,  256.  Its  culture  and  virtues,  and  different  species  of  it  described,  428.  The 
different  degrees  of  its  perfection  depend  on  the  difference  of  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted,  and  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  gathered;  and  what  season  the  most  usuals 
ibid.  Universally  drunk  by  the  Chinese,  from  wbom  the  Enropeans  first  adopted 
their  opinion  about  its  virtues,*429.  The  good  and  bad  effects  of  this  article  can- 
not be  well  determined  till  it  is  transplanted  into  our  own  climates;  with  an  ac- 
count of  Linnieus's  attempt  to  cultivate  this  plant,  and  the  advantage  which  would 
follow  the  success  of  its  cultivation,  ibid. 

Thomas  (St.)  the  rise  and  progress,  and  use  of  this  Danish  settlement,  particularly  iri 
the  excellent  harbonr  it  affords  for  their  ships,  and  in  being  a  general  mart  for  re- 
ceiving the  commodities  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  385. 

Timor,  the  extent,  and  trade,  and  small  importance  of  this  settlement  to  the  Dutch,- 
and  their  reasons  for  keeping  a  garrison  in  it,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  116. 

Tlascala  (a  city  in  Mexico  subject  to  Spain),  the  natives  of  this  place,  though  enemies 
to  the  Mexicans,  strenuously  opposed  the  designs  of  Cortez  against  Mexico,  and 
had  nearly  defeated  his  army,  vol.  i.  p".  493.  An  instance  of  their  remarkable  and 
humane  attention  to  those  who  die,  or  are  wounded,  in  the  field  of  battle,  ibid. 
The  very  singular  nature  of  their  government,  ibid.  Their  morals  very  severe; 
and  military  merit  highly  esteemed,  ibid  Its  extent,  population,  and  culture,  494. 
An  alliance  formed  between  the  Spaniards  and  natives,  ibid.  State  of  the  manu- 
factures here,  512. 

Tobacco,  the  principal  article  of  trade  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  vol.  lib  p.  269.  Its 
nature  and  properties,  and  first  discovery  in  1520,  by  the  Spaniards,  ibid.  The' 
manner  of  cultivating  it,  the  soil  proper  for  it,  and  the  best  method  of  preparing 
it  for  common  use,  ibid.  Progress  of  its  culture,  and  description  of  the  best  spe- 
cies of  it,  270,  The  advantages  to  the  nation  and  merchant,  from  the  sale  of  it; 
and  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  it,  ibid.  271. 

Tobago,  its  extent,  soil,  climate,  population,  and  harbours  for  ships,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 . 
Subject  at  first  to  the  Dutch,  who  established  a  colony  upon  it,  42.  French  seize 
upon  it,  and  expel  the  Dutch,  but  neglect  its  culture,  ibid.  English  lay  claim  to  it, 
conquer  the  French;  and  secure  the  possessson  of  it  to  themselves  by  the  peace  in 
1763,43.  By  what  means  this  may  be  made  an  advantageous  settlement,  and 
reasons  to  imagine  that  it  will  prosper  in  the  hands  of  the  English:  although 
their  first  colonists  upon  this  island  were  unsuccessful,  and  died  in  great  numbers, 


44,  45 


s,  religion,  and  vices,  of  the  natives  who  had  been  instructed  by  tl 


Chinese,  tut  vteti  inferior  to  them  in  every  respect,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  Many  Eu- 
ropeans have  attempted  to  form  settlements  here,  but  have  been  unsuccessful, 
.  ibid. 

Tirti'ga,  eitent,  fertility,  and  produce  of  tin's  settlement  at  its  first  establishment,  when 
subject  to  the  English  and  French;  and  the  alarms  of  the  Spaniards  upon  this  ac- 
count vol,  ii.  p.  446.  Produces  severe  contests  between  the  English,  French,  an  i 
Spaniards:  with  its  final  submission  to  the  French,  who  neglect  its  cultivation  and 
improvement,  446,  447. 

Tranquibar,-  the  rise  and  favourable  prospect  of  establishing  an' extensive  commerce 
on  this  Dutch  settlement  in  TanjoUr,  Vol.  i.  p.  373.  An  account  dfthe  endea- 
vours used  by  the  Danish-government  to  make  it  prosper:  the  several  companies 
which  have  been  former,  with  peculiar  privileges,  for  this  purpose;  and  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  the  last  incorporated  company,  380--S8S.'  -    N 

Transmigration  of  Souls,  a  free  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  doctrine,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  30.  Its  sirigtilar  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian 
savage,  in  making  him  timid  and  cowardly,  453,  4S4. 

Trinidad,  when  and  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered;  arid  the  reasons  why  it  con- 
tinued, for  a  long' time,  to  be  neglected,  and  was  afterwards  peopled  by  the  Spa- 
niards, vol.  ii.  p.  337.  Its  extent,  and  fertility  of  soil,  and  reasons  to  imagine  it 
might  have  become  an  important  colony,  if  encouragement  had  been  given  to  the 
colonists;  with  an  account  of  its  present  lo*' state,  341.  Nature  and  state  of  its 
trade  with  Martihicb',  424. 

Titris,  strangers  to  the  polite  arts;  and  knowledge  of  government;  but  eminent 
for  military  exploits,  vol.  i,  p;  IS.  Subverted  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  with- 
out adopting  their  manners,  ibid.  Their  conquest  of  Egypt  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  all  other  nations,  if  they  had  not  been  attacked  and  repul- 
sed in  their  expeditions  to  India,  47,  48.^- Invariably  attached  to  the  maxims  of 
Asiatic  despotism,  they  have  refused  to  admit  any  improvement  in  their  legisla- 
tion, vol.  iii.  p.  339. 


Manilla,  description  of  the  culture  and  virtues  of  this  p 
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Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  513,  514. 

Van-Neck,  employed  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  go  upon  an  expedition  to  the  island 
of  Java,  arrives  there,  and  is  permitted  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.  Arrives  at  the  Moluccas,  establishes  factories  in  several  of  the  islands,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  several  associations  for  commerce,  ibid. 

Van-Ritbtci,  advises  the  Dutch  (in  1650)  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  might  serve  as  a  staple  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia,  vol. 
i.  p.  131.  Undertakes  this  business,  and  sails  for  the  Cape,  with  a  number  of 
persons  to  people  it;  to  whom  certain  privileges  are  granted,  and  What  these  were, 
132.  The  behaviour  of  the  Hottentots  to  him  on  his  arrival,  133.  Purchases 
the  country  he  wanted  to  occupy,  for  a  certain  stipulated  sum,  and  obtains  a  quiet 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  it  to  the  Dutch  from  that  period  to  the  present  time, 
ibid. 

Vcdam  (the),  universally  received  among  the  Indians,  as  the  book  that  contains  the 
principles  of  their  religion;  whilst  the  generality  differ  on  several  points  relative 


conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  ^ 
Venetians,  superior  to  all  other  Europeans  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  extent  of 
their  commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  8, 9, and  12.  Check  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  power, 
ibid.  The  first  projectors  of  vesting,  money  in  the  public  funds;  and  famous  for 
their  manufactures  of  silk,  gold,  and  silver;  which  were  the  best,  and  almost  the 
only  ones  of  that  time,  ibid.  State  of  their  manners  and  literature,  ibid.  Opposed 
the  attempts  cf  the  Popes  with  firmness  and  prudence,  ibid.  Alarmed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  from  which  time  we  may  date  their  decline, 
45.     Injured  by  a  league  formed  between  several  European  nations  to  dittfesi 
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them;  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  victory  which  Lewis  XII.  obtained  over  tbem 
at  Aign  idel  .  ously  oppose  the  Portuguese,  and  unite  with  the  Egyp- 

tians against  them,  but  with  no  success,  ibid.  The  Chinese  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Europeans,  till  their  nation  was  discovered  by  a  Venetian  (Mark  Paul)  who 
had  travelled  hither  by  land,  61. 

Venice,  the  extent  of  its  power,  vol.  iii.  p.  353.  The  origin'  of  this  state  took 
place  in  the  Venetian  lagunes,  ibid.  The  doge,  or  duke,  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple till  1173,  when  tile  nobles  seized  upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic 
and  named  its  chief,  35/1.  'The  decay  of  its  commerce  hath  so  enervated  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  are  degenerated,  timid,  and  suspicious,  more  especial- 
ly in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  public  administration  of  gpvernment;  of  which  no 
private  individual  dares  to  deliver  his  opinion,  ibid. 

Vera-  Cr hz,  the  original  design  of  this  Spanish  settlement  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
vol.  i.  p.  49a.  Made  the  general  mart  for  the  Mexicans  to  receiye  all  the  Euro- 
pean merchandize,  5t3.  Description  of  the  old  and  new  towns  of  this  name,  with 
tlie  fortifications  and  harbour  of  the  latter,  539.  The  nature  and  value  of  its 
exports  and  imports,  540,  541. 

Vicuna,  natural  and  philosophical  descriptinn  of  this  animal  (peculiar  to  the  country 
of  Peru)  and  some  accnunt  of  the  fruitless  attempts  which  the  Spaniards  have 
made  to  propagate  its  species  in  Europe;  the  value  of  its  wool,  and  the  various  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  38 

Vincent  (St.),  given,  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  English  and  French  (in 
1660)  to  the  dribs  as  their  property,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  Manners  of  the  Caribs,  with  a 
description  of  the  origin  of  the  black  and  red  Caribs,  who  were  found  here  at  the 
time  of  the  island  being  first  discovered,  49,  50.  Dissentions  between  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  advantages  which  the  French  derived  from  them;  who  came  and  set- 
tled here  with  the  Caribs;  with  an  account  of  the  revolution  that  followed  soon 
after,  in  consequence  of  the  partition  and  sale  of  lands  introduced  into  this  island 
by  the  French,  51.  English  take  possession  of  it,  52.  State  of  its  plantations  and 
culture,  and  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  it,  53. 

Virginia,  its  boundaries  on  the  north  by  Maiyland — on  the  south  by  Carolina^on  the 
we.st  by  the  Apalachian  mountains— and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic— and  its  pre-- 
sent  extentdescribed,  vol.  iii.  p.  259.  When  first  visited  by  the  English— the  ori- 
gin  of  their  first  settlement  at  James  Town — the  miseries  of  the  new  colonists, 
and  the  causes  which  produced  them,  ibid,  260.  Its  favourable  progress  under  the 
short,  but  excellent  administration  of  Lord  Dcla-werc,  ibid.  Its  success  impeded  by 
the  exclusive  privileges  of a  com f  any,  which  was  dissolved  upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  the       i  a-  placed  under  the  immediate  direction   of 

the  crown;  with  an  account  of  its  state  in  that  reign,  and  under  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  ibid.  26 1.  Oppressed  by  the  mother  country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
—invaded  by  the  savages — and  sustained  great  troubles  by  a  rebellion  in  the  colony, 
ibid.  State  of  its  civil,  religious,  and  military  government,  262 — 265.  State  of  its 
climate,  soil,  vegetation,  and  convenient  situation  for  trade,  267.  What  encou- 
ragement has  been  given  by  the  Euglish  ministry  to  establish  staples  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  commodities,  with  their  reaspn,'268.  Forts  ordered  to  be  erected,  but 
this  project  failed,  ibid.  The  inhabitants  obliged  to  import  from  Europe  many  ne- 
cessary articles  of  life,  ibid.'  Nature  of  its  trade,  navigation,  revenues,  commerce, 
and  advantages  to  England,  270,  271. 

United  Provinces',  sketch  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  il  ,  •  i-  ,  md  the  ge- 
neral assistance  they  received  from  the  European  states  in  their  establishment,  vol. 
iii.  p.  348. 

Utrecht,  the  general  advantages  of  the  peace,  concluded  at  it,  ^o  all  the  Europeans, 
with  a  short  view  of  their  state  for  some  years  subsequent  to  this  peace,  vol.  ii.  p. 
240. 


Watiuhl  (Admiral),  considered  and  acknowledged  by  the  Dutch  as  the  founder  o 
their  commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies  in  the  East,  vol,  i.  p.  103. 


Xinto  a  religious  sect  among  the  Japanese,  which  teaches— that  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  mankind  are  agreeable  to  the  Deity,  and  that  men  should  enjoy  in  this 
world  that  happiness  they  enjoy  in  the  next,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  The  abuses  committed 
in  consequence  of  this  doctrine  by  the  Japanese,  ibid.  81, 

Z. 

Zanquthar,  nature  and  value  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  this  coast,  and  the  se- 
veral mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  are  found  thereon,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  83. 
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